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[Introductory  Letter  to  Vol.  tf  of  the  Series.} 

To  Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich,  K.C.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
volume  of  Special  Reports,  descriptive  of  the  work  of  Preparatory 
Schools  for  Boys  and  of  the  place  which  they  occupy  in 
secondary  education  in  England. 

The  schools  in  question  are  an  interesting  and  important  part 
of  the  system  of  national  education.  In  their  history,  organisa- 
tion, educational  aims  and  courses  of  study,  they  exhibit  many 
characteristic  features  not  found  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
secondary  education  in  other  countries.  They  provide  for  a 
large  majority  of  the  boys,  intended  for  the  Pubhc  Schools,  the 
first  three  or  four  years  of  secondary  education.  During  the 
last  two  decades  they  have  made  notable  advances  in  general 
efficiency,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  part  of  our 
national  education  has  been  distinguished  by  a  more  rapid  and 
comprehensive  improvement.  In  many  respects  they  may  be 
said  to  be  the  best  schools  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

It  is  singular  that  no  attempt  has  previously  been  made  to 
describe  in  a  systematic  way  the  varied  work  of  these  schools, 
the  conditions  under  which  that  work  is  carried  on,  and  the 
relations  which  they  bear  to  the  Public  Schools  for  which  they 
prepare.  The  present  volume  has  been  written  in  order  to  fill 
this  gap  in  our  educational  Uterature,  and  to  provide  for  the 
students  of  English  education  materials  which  wiU  enable  them 
to  judge  of  the  aims,  methods  and  special  difficulties  of  this  type 
of  secondary  schools. 

The  table  of  contents,  following  this  letter,  will  best  show  the 
range  of  subjects  with  which  the  volume  deals.  The  aim  has 
been  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  sides  of  the  work  of 
English  Preparatory  Schools,  in  a  form  which  will  (it  is  hoj)ed) 
be  not  unattractive  to  the  general  rea4er,  while  at  the  same  time 
in  sufficient  detail  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  professed 
student  of  educational  systems.  1  believe  that  the  volume  may 
be  taken  as  giving  a  just  idea  of  the  present  position  of  these 
schools  in  national  education,  of  the  intellectmil  standard  reached 
by  them  in  their  work,  and  of  the  varied  influences  which  they 
bring  to  bear  on  the  character,  the  activities  and  the  physical 
well-oeing  of  the  boys  committed  to  their  care.    And,  as  the 
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matter  is  not  elsewhere  discussed  in  the  vohnne,  this  will  per- 
ha])s  be  the  most  convenient  point  at  which  to  state  that 
religious  instruction  forms  part  of  the  curricidum  in  all  English 
Preparatory  Schools.  While  there  is  a  general  agreement,  among 
those  interested  in  the  education  of  boys  of  preparatory  school 
age,  that  the  moral  tone  and  religious  atmosphere  of  the  school, 
and  the  example  of  the  masters  and  of  the  elder  boys,  leave  u 
deeper  mark  on  conduct  than,  taken  by  Itself,  verbal  instruction 
can  ever  make,  there  is  none  the  less  a  strong  conviction  among 
almost  all  concerned  that  reUgious  teaching  of  a  systematic  kind, 
given  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  is  a  necessary 
part  of  all  true  education.  As  one  outcome  of  the  freedom 
which,  in  so  many  respects,  is  characteristic  of  English  educa- 
tional development,  the  religious  teaching  in  preparatory  schools 
lias  adjusted  itself,  naturally  and  without  friction,  to  the  varied 
shades  of  association  and  observance  which  are  typical  of  the 
religious  life  of  this  country.  The  fact  that  the  schools  in  ques- 
tion are  mostly  boarding  schools  has  obviated  many  oi  the 
difficulties,  practical  and  theoretical,  which  might  have  been 
encountered  under  other  conditions.  But,  as  things  are,  variety 
of  influence  has  not  given  rise  to  conflict  or  to  misunderstanduig, 
nor  has  it  in  any  way  impaired  the  feeling  of  unity  among  those 
who,  from  somewhat  different  standpoints,  are  co-operating  in 
this  branch  of  national  education. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  readers  of  this  volume  that  the 
welfare  and  outlook  of  the  preparatory  schools  are  closely  and 
necessarily  bound  up  with  the  traditions  and  requirements  of 
the  pubUc  schools.     In  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction  which 
still  holds  a  domimuit  place  in  the  public  school  cuniculum, 
there  is  at  the  present  time  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
The    subject    is    admittedly  a  complex    one,  and  not  easily 
determined  either  by  theoretical  considerations  or  by  appeals  to 
individual  experience.     Much  is  to  be  gained  from  a  temperate 
consideration  of  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides.    Some 
persons  incline  to  favour,  others  to  distrust,  attempts  to  alter 
the  present  prevaiUng  curriculum.     High  authorities  seem  to 
differ  on    the  question  whether  the  orainary  classical   course 
(taken  at  its  best  and  with  the  present   admixture  of  other 
subjects)  could  be  made  more  "  educational "  without  some  loss 
of  salutary  discipline  and  of  its  power  to  correct  inaccuracies  in 
thouj^ht  and  expression.     Hardlv  less  divided  again  is  expert 
opimon  as  to  the  degree  in  which  a  course  of  study,  for  boys  of 
the  age  in  question,  can  be  made  to  combine  "educational" 
and  directly  "  practical "  advantage.    These  differences  of  oninion 
are,  as  is  natural  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  renected 
in  the  present  volume,  the  contributors  to  which  will  be  found 
to  approach  questions  of  curriculum  from  many  points  of  view. 
But,  however  divergent  in  their  opinions  on  otner  matters,  they 
are  all  at  one  in  their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  service  whicn 
the  public  schools  have  renderea,  and  are  rendering,  to  national 
education. 


Thanks  are  due  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  often  at 
ereat  inconvenience  and  under  pressure  of  much  other  work, 
have  been  so  good  as  to  contribute  articles  on  those  aspects 
of  the  question  on  which  their  long  experience  specially  entitles 
them  to  speak.  Acknowledgment  should  also  here  be  made  of 
the  kindness  of  large  numbers  of  correspondents,  who  found  time 
to  furnish  the  materials  on  which  the  greater  number  of  the 
following  reports  are  based.  The  papers  of  questions  which  they 
answered  for  this  purpose  are  printea  in  the  Appendix. 

I  am,  however,  under  special  obligation  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill, 
who,  throughout  the  two  years  dunng  which  this  volmne  has 
been  in  preparation,  has  acted  as  honorary  co-editor  of  the 
reports  and  nas  shared  with  me  from  the  first  the  labours  of 
correspondence,  arrangement  and  correction.  To  him  is  due  the 
original  conception  of  the  work  in  its  present  extended  form,  and 
without  the  nelp  of  his  great  experience  and  of  his  personal 
influence  among  preparatory  schoolmasters  the  completion  of  the 
plan  would  have  been  impossible. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports. 

December,  1900. 
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[Introductory  Letter  to  Vol.  6  of  the  Series.] 

To  Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich,  K.C.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  vou  the  accompanpng 
volume  of  Special  Reports,  descriptive  of  the  work  of  Preparatory 
Schools  for  Boys  and  of  the  place  which  they  occupy  in 
secondary  education  in  England.' 

The  schools  in  question  are  an  interesting  and  important  part 
of  the  system  of  national  education.  In  their  history,  organisa- 
tion, educational  aims  and  courses  of  study,  they  exhibit  many 
characteristic  features  not  found  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
secondary  education  in  other  countries.  They  jprovide  for  a 
large  majority  of  the  boys,  intended  for  the  Pubhc  Schools,  the 
first  three  or  four  years  of  secondary  education.  During  the 
last  two  decades  they  have  made  notable  advances  in  general 
eflSciency,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  part  of  our 
national  education  has  been  distinguished  by  a  more  rapid  and 
comprehensive  improvement.  In  many  respects  they  may  be 
said  to  be  the  best  schools  of  their  kind  m  the  world. 

It  is  singular  that  no  attempt  has  previously  been  made  to 
describe  in  a  systematic  way  the  varied  work  of  these  schools, 
the  conditions  under  which  that  work  is  carried  on,  and  the 
relations  which  they  bear  to  the  Public  Schools  for  which  they 
prepare.  The  present  volume  has  been  written  in  order  to  fill 
this  gap  in  our  educational  literature,  and  to  provide  for  the 
students  of  English  education  materials  which  wiU  enable  them 
to  judge  of  the  aims,  methods  and  special  difficulties  of  this  type 
of  secondary  schools. 

The  table  of  contents,  following  thia  letter,  will  best  show  the 
range  of  subjects  with  which  the  volume  deals.  The  aim  has 
been  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  sides  of  the  work  of 
English  Preparatory  Schools,  in  a  form  which  will  (it  is  hoped) 
be  not  unattractive  to  the  general  rea,der,  while  at  the  same  time 
in  sufficient  detail  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  professed 
student  of  educational  systems.  1  believe  that  the  volume  may 
be  taken  as  giving  a  just  idea  of  the  present  position  of  these 
schools  in  national  education,  of  the  intellectual  standard  reached 
by  them  in  their  work,  and  of  the  varied  influences  which  they 
bring  to  bear  on  the  character,  the  activities  and  the  physical 
well-oeing  of  the  boys  committed  to  their  care.    And,  as  the 
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matter  is  not  elsewhere  discussed  in  the  vohune,  this  will  per- 
haps be  the  most  convenient  point  at  which  to  state  that 
religious  instruction  forms  part  of  the  curriculum  in  all  English 
Preparatory  Schools.  While  there  is  a  general  agreement,  among 
those  interested  in  the  education  of  boys  of  preparatory  school 
age,  that  the  moral  tone  and  religious  atraospnere  of  the  school, 
and  the  example  of  the  masters  and  of  the  elder  bojrs,  leave  a 
deeper  mark  on  conduct  than,  taken  by  "itself,  verbal  instruction 
can  ever  make,  there  is  none  the  less  a  strong  conviction  among 
almost  all  concerned  that  reUgious  teaching  of  a  systematic  kind, 
given  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  is  a  necessary 
part  of  all  true  education.  As  one  outcome  of  the  freedom 
which,  in  so  many  respects,  is  characteristic  of  EngUsh  educa- 
tional development,  the  religious  teaching  in  preparatory  schools 
has  adjusted  itself,  naturally  and  vdthout  friction,  to  the  varied 
shades  of  association  and  observance  which  are  typical  of  the 
religious  life  of  this  country.  The  fact  that  the  schools  in  ques- 
tion are  mostly  boarding  schools  has  obviated  many  of  the 
difficulties,  practical  and  theoretical,  which  might  have  been 
encountered  under  other  conditions.  But,  as  things  are,  variety 
of  influence  has  not  given  rise  to  conflict  or  to  misunderstanding, 
nor  has  it  in  any  way  impaired  the  feeling  of  unity  among  those 
who,  from  somewhat  different  standpoints,  are  co-operating  in 
this  branch  of  national  education. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  readers  of  this  volume  that  the 
welfare  and  outlook  of  the  preparatory  schools  are  closely  and 
necessarily  bound  up  with  the  traditions  and  requirements  of 
the  public  schools.  In  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction  which 
still  holds  a  dominant  place  in  the  public  school  curriculum, 
there  is  at  the  present  time  consideraole  difference  of  opinion. 
The  subject  is  admittedly  a  complex  one,  and  not  easily 
determined  either  by  theoretical  considerations  or  by  appeals  to 
individual  experience.  Much  is  to  be  gained  from  a  temperate 
consideration  of  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides.  Some 
persons  incline  to  favour,  others  to  distrust,  attempts  to  alter 
the  present  prevailing  curriculum.  High  authorities  seem  to 
differ  on  the  question  whether  the  orainary  classical  course 
(taken  at  its  best  and  with  the  present  aduinixture  of  other 
subjects)  could  be  made  more  ''  educational "  without  some  loss 
of  salutary  discipline  and  of  its  power  to  correct  inaccuracies  in 
thouj^ht  and  expression.  Hardly  less  divided  again  is  expert 
opinion  as  to  the  degree  in  whicn  a  course  of  study,  for  boys  of 
the  age  in  question,  can  be  made  to  combine  "  educational " 
and  directly  "  practical "  advantage.  These  differences  ojf  opinion 
are,  as  is  natural  imder  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  renected 
in  the  present  volume,  the  contributors  to  which  will  be  found 
to  approach  questions  of  curriculum  from  many  points  of  view. 
But,  however  divergent  in  their  opinions  on  otner  matters,  thev 
are  all  at  one  in  their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  service  whicn 
the  public  schools  have  rendered,  and  are  rendering,  to  national 
education. 


Thanks  are  due  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  often  at 
ereat  inconvenience  and  under  pressure  of  much  other  work, 
nave  been  so  good  as  to  contribute  articles  on  those  aspects 
of  the  question  on  which  their  long  experience  specially  entitles 
them  to  speak.  Acknowledgment  should  also  here  be  made  of 
the  kindness  of  large  numbers  of  correspondents,  who  found  time 
to  furnish  the  materials  on  which  the  greater  number  of  the 
following  reports  are  based.  The  papers  of  questions  which  they 
answered  for  this  purpose  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

I  am,  however,  under  special  obligation  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill, 
who,  throughout  the  two  years  dunng  which  this  volume  has 
been  in  prenaration,  has  acted  as  honorary  co-editor  of  the 
reports  and  nas  shared  with  me  from  the  first  the  labours  of 
correspondence,  arrangement  and  correction.  To  him  is  due  the 
oridnal  conception  of  the  work  in  its  present  extended  form,  and 
witnout  the  help  of  his  great  experience  and  of  his  personal 
influence  among  preparatory  schoolmasters  the  completion  of  the 
plan  would  have  Ibeen  impossible. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports, 

December,  1900. 
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Volume  I.  of  Special  Beports  (1896-7),  contains  the 
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•2.     English  Students  in  Foreign  Training  Colleges. 

By  Miss  L.  Manley,  Miss  Williams,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Withers. 

3.  Bi-ush  Work  in  an  Elementary  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Seth  Coward. 

4.  The   A  B  C  of    Drawing:    an  inquiry  into  the  principles  underlying 

elementary  instruction  in  Drawing  (with  illustrations). 
By  Mr.  "Ebenezer  Cooke. 
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By  Mrs.  Pillow. 
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By  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper.    • 

7.  The  Secondary  Day  School  attached  to  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  London 

— an  experiment  in  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls. 
By  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Wells. 

8.  The  History  of  the  Irish  System  of  Elementary  Education. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

9.  The  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

By  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  D.L. 
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By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 
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By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

14.  The  Ooer-Realschulen  of  Prussia,  with  special   reference  to  the  Olier- 

Realschule  at  Charlottenburg. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

15.  The  Prussian  Elenient*u-y  School  Code. 

Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 
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Volume  2  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

Papers  :— 

1.  The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889  :  Its  Origin  and  Working. 

Contributed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales. 

2.  The  London  Polytechnic  Inntitiiies  (with  illiiHtrations). 

By  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

3.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 

4.  The  Curriculum  of  a  Girls'  School. 

By  Mrs.  Bryant,  Miss  Burstall  and  Miss  Aitken. 

5.  Physical  Education  at  the  Sheffield  High  School  for  Girls. 

By  Mr«.  Woodhouse. 

6.  Games  and  Athletics  in  Secondar}*^  Schools  for  Girls  (with  illustrations). 

By  Miss  P.  Lawrence. 

7.  The  Organisation  of  Games  x)ut  of  School  for  the  children  attending  Public 

Elementary  Schools. 
By  Mr.  George  Sharpies. 

8.  Physical  Education  under  the  School  Board  for  London  (with  illastrations). 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 

9.  Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  Infants  under  the  London  School  Board 

(with  illustrations). 
By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely  Dallas. 

10.  Physical  Training  in  Birmingham  Board  Schools  (with  illu^^trations). 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Bott. 

1 1.  Physical  Training  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Thomas. 

12.  The  Scnool  Gardens  at  the  iioscombe  Briti.sh  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper. 

13.  The  Connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Elementary 

School. 
By  Mr.  John  J.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

By  Mr.  John  L.  Myres. 

15.  The  Haslemere  Educational  Museum  (with  plans). 

By  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  P.R.S. 

16.  School  Plavs  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

By  Mt.  J.  if.  Baker- Penoyre. 

17.  The  Study  of  Education. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay. 

18.  The  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  and  Educational  Ideals. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  K  Hendy. 

19.  The  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaching. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Armstrong,  l^.R-S. 

20.  Statistics,    &c.,    of    Elementaiy   Education    in    England    and    Wales. 

1833-1870. 
By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 

21.  List  of  Publications  on  Educational  Subjects  issued  by  the  chief  Local 

Educational  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales. 
Prepared  by  Miss  M.  S.  Beard. 

22.  Les  University  Fran^aises. 

By  Monsieur  Louis  Liard. 

23.  The  French  Universities  (a  translation  of  No.  22). 

By  Mr.  J.  W.  Lon^don. 

24.  The  Position  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys  in 

France 
By  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkman. 
26.    The  French  Leaving  Certificate— Certiiicat  d'^tudes  Primaires. 
By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 

26.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Bel;{inni  and  Holland. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 

27.  School  Hyiriene  in  Brussels. 
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Volume  3  of  Special  Eeports  contains  the 

papers  :— 

1.  The  National  OrgaiiiBation  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

2.  Problems  in    Prussian    Secondary    Education    for    Boys,    with    special 

reference  to  similar  questions  in  England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

3.  **  The  C'uiTicula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia." 

Translated  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Badeu. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

5.  Stromungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Schnl-  nnd  Bildungswesens  in  Dentscli- 

land. 

Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

6.  Tendencies  in  the  Educational   Systems  of  Germany.     (Translation  of 

No.  6.) 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M  and  distiict. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  Tlie  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Mary  Brebner. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht. 

10.     The  Teacher  of  Modem  Languages  in  Prassian   Secondary  Schools  for 
Boys.     His  education  and  professional  training. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  W^are. 

n.     Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instiuction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Beyer.    (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. ) 

13.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Gallander. 

14.  Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 

By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrjo-Koskinen. 
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Volume  4  of  Speoial  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :-- 

A.  Dominion  of  Canada— 

1.  Oiitariu,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepai'ed  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  with 
aBsiHtance  of  Mr.  A.  £.  Twentymaii  and  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

2.  Quebec,  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of. 

Prepai-ed  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  K.  Balfour. 

3.  Nova  Scotia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova  Scotia 

4.  New  Brunswick,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Professor  J.  Brittain,  Instructor  in  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Manitoba,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

6.  North- West  Territories,  The  System  of  Education  in  the. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

7.  British  Columbia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

8.  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  MacLeod,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

9.  Memorandum  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 

10.  Note  on  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund  for  the  development  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  primary  schools  in  Canada. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

B.  Newfoundland— 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Superintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Methodist  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  West  Indies— 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.  with  Appendices. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  Capper,  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Jamaica. 

Part  II. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  British  Guiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  W.  Blair,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Agiiculture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 

West  Indies. 

Compiled  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 
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Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  (published  simultaneously 
with  Volume  4)  contains  the  following  papers  : — 

A.  Africa— 

1.  Cape  Colony,  The  History  and  Pi-esent  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  6.  Mnir,  B.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
Cape  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Kust«el],  Superintendent  of  Education,  Natal. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  .Australia— 

1.  New  South  Wales,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  dociunents  supplied  by  the  De^iartment  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  The  H!on.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Victoria, 

3.  Queensland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.   J.   G.    Anderson,   M.A.,    Under    Secretary  for    Public 
Instruction,  Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

5.  South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  C.   L.   Whitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  c»f 
Sch->ols,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,    Insjjector  General  of  Schools,  Western 
Australia. 

C.  New  Zealand— 

New  Zealand,  The  Sy^-tem  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  do(;nmenti<  HU|)i)Iicd  by  the  Dc[)artn)ent  of 
Education  for  New  Zealand. 

D.  Ceylon— 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  luttruction,  and  Mr.  A. 
Van  Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta— 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 
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I. — Historical. 

The  Preparatory  Schools  of  England,  if  we  understand  by  that 
term  schools  which  prepare  only  for  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  do  not  keep  boys  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen, 
are  of  quite  recent  origin.  I  nave  been  able  to  trace  the  existence 
of  such  a  school  back  to  the  year  in  whir^h  her  present  Gracious 
Majesty  ascended  the  throne,  but  to  no  earlier  date,  though  I  . 
have  made  a  careful  search.  In  the  year  1837  there  was  sUirted  \ 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  a  Preparatory  Scliool  of  this  strict  type  I 
Further  investigation  may  possibly  point  to  a  somewhat  e^irlier 
date  for  the  genesis  of  the  Preparatory  School,  and  to  some  other 
school  than  tnis  as  the  first  example.  But  it  can,  I  think,  only 
be  a  question  of  a  few  years,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  we 
shall  DC  safe  in  taking  this  particular  school  as  the  first  of  its 
type.  It  happens  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  its 
foundation  are  of  special  interest,  both  educational  and  national. 
They  are  eminently  typical  of  the  characteristics  of  our  race, 
and  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

The  founder  of  Preparatory  Schools,  Lieutenant  C.  R.  Maiden, 
R.N.,  passed  his  youth  and  early  manhood  under  very  different 
conditions  from  those  usually  antecedent  to  the  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster.  He  was  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  Navy,  and  the 
life  which  he  led  right  up  to  the  time  when  he  became  a  school- 
master might  have  seemed  a  very  inadequate,  as  it  doubtless 
was  a  very  unusual,  preparation  for  such  a  profession.  He  was 
not  only  a  sailor,  but  was  almost  uninterruptedly  at  sea.  He 
was  an  accomplished  mathematician,  and,  owmg  to  this  and  to 
his  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  he  was  for  several  years  hydrogjrapher 
to  His  Majesty.  He  was  also  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  even  Hebrew.  He  had  all  the  instincts  of  a  scholar. 
I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  evidences  of  his  specially 
professional  work  while  at  sea,  and  also  of  the  way  in  which  he 
managed,  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  to  follow  a  pursuit  only  second 
to  him  in  interest  to  his  o^vn  profession.  I  do  not  know 
whether  most  to  admire  the  elaborate  composition  of  his  log- 
books, and  the  exquisite  art  of  the  water-colour  illustrations  of 
the  places  described  in  his  various  voyages,  or  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  set  himself,  unaided,  to  become  a  classical  scholar. 
In  regard  to  this  last,  it  is  certain  that  no  simple  sense  of  dutv, 
no  mere  ambition  would  have  suflSced  to  ciirry  a  particularly 
busy  sailor  through  what  would  have  been  to  most  men  the 
drudgery  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  niceties  of  scholar- 
,^hip — such  niceties  for  example  as  are  evidenced  by  the  ability 
to  compose  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  of  a  more  strictly  correct  type 
than  was  usual  in  the  scholars  of  the  eafly  portion  of  the  century. 
Such  persistence  belongs  only  to  the  (levotec,  and  Lieutenant 
Maiden  may  certainly  be  fairly  described  as  a  devotee  to  the 
classics. 

In  r^ard,  therefore,  to  his  specially  scholastic  attainments  this 
accomplished    sailor  was  curiously  fitted    for  undertaking  the 
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work  of  a  schoolmaster.  But  he  possessed  other  attainments 
of  intiuitely  ^eator  vahie  than  these  intellec^tual  ones  for  the 
equipment  of  a  remarkable  schoolmaster.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  gentle  nature,  ahead  ot  his  tune  and 
(tailing  at  that  period  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  harshness  of 
discipline  which  frequently  marred  the  splendid  nobility  and 
chivalry  of  nature  cnara(tteristic  of  the  British  Siiilor  in  those 
and  all  other  dap.  It  was,  I  am  told,  largely  owing  to  his 
sensitiveness  on  this  subject,  that  Lieutenant  Maiden  deter- 
mined to  give  up  a  profession  at  which  he  had  laboured  so 
devotedly,  and  to  adopt  another  which,  though  this  was  little 
recognised  in  those  days,  recjuires  for  its  right  performance  the 
highest  and  most  chivalrous  qualities  that  human  nature  can 
command.  Lieutemmt  Maiden  began  his  new  work  as  a  school- 
master by  taking  pupils  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  the  Islo  of 
Wight.  After  a  lew  years  he  purchased  in  1837  the  goodwill 
of  a  small  private  school  of  the  type  common  in  those  days, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  steadily  becoming  rarer — a  school 
which  took  boys  of  all  ages.  This  he  immediately  converted 
into  a  Preparatory  School  proper,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  he  transferred  it  to  Brighton.  Within  a  few  years  he 
purchiused  a  piece  of  land,  and  put  up  buildings  specially 
adapted  for  a  school.  Of  this  sc^hool  he  continued  to  be  Head 
Master  until  his  death  in  1855.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that 
the  school  still  flourishes  in  the  charge  of  a  member  of  the 
third  generation  of  the  family. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  genesis  of  the  Preparatory  School,  partly  because  the 
history  of  the  first  beginning  of  any  movement  that  is  destined 
to  become  an  important  factor  m  national  life  must  always 
have  an  interest  of  its  own,  partly  because,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  circimistances  attendmg  this  particular  case  seem  to 
possess  for  Englishmen  a  unique  interest,  as  being  specially 
characteristic  ot  the  habits  and  qualities  of  our  country. 

A  few  words  for  the  further  elucidation  of  this  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  me. 

The  first  Preparatory  School  was  started  by  a  sailor— the 
member  of  a  profession  to  which  England  owes,  and  by  which 
she  maintains,  her  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world — a 
profession  the  members  of  whi(;h  have  been  endeared  to  English- 
men over  a  long  roll  of  many  illustrious  centuries  in  the  past, 
and  were  never  more  dear  to  them  than  at  the  present  moment. 

But  the  qualities  that  endear  the  s^iilor  to  us  are  not  usually 
supposed  to  be  such  as  would  be  looked  for  in  a  man  destined  to 
be  a  S(^hoolmaster,  particularly,  porliaj)s,  a  Prc'iuiratory  School- 
master. Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  an  (»vent  of  particular  interest 
to  an  Englishman  and  one  specially  typical  ol  our  race  that  it 
was  not  an  expert,  not  a  trained  Vdiicationist,  but  a  siiilor,  with 
almost  no  previous  educational  experi(^nce,  not  even  possessed  of 
a  University  degree,  who  starttnl  what  if  not  the  first,  was  certainly 
among  the  first,  of  those  schools  which,  during  the  space  of  a 
single  reign   in  the  history  of  Fngland,  have  spread   themselves 
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over  the  country,  and  are  established  as  an  integral  portion  of 
Secondary  Education,  without,  I  believe,  anything  correspond- 
ing to  them  in  any  other  nation. 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
particular  school  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  Education, 
which  I  shall  now  simply  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  reader, 
returning  to  it  again  in  another  connection.  Lieutenant  Maiden 
numbered  among  his  early  supporters  a  friend  of  Dr.  Arnold's, 
at  that  time  Headmaster  of  Kugby.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Lieutenant  Maiden's  son  and  successor  I  have  seen  and  examined 
a  complete  list  of  the  boys  who  passed  through  the  school  from 
its  foundation  in  1837  to  the  year  of  its  jubilee  in  1887.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  school  the  majority  of  the  boys  went  straight 
from  It  to  Rugby. 

Such  is  the  history  of  what  appears  to  be  the  first  Preparatory 
School,  using  that  term  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood nowacmys.  It  remains  to  account  for  the  demana  for  such 
schools  and  the  consequent  supply,  the  result  being  the  birth  of 
the  modem  Preparatory  School. 

The  rise  and  subsequent  rapid  development  of  Preparatory 
Schools  can  be  explained  only  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  Public  Schools  which  prevailed  during  the  period  of 
that  rise  and  development.  For  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that  the  connection  between  Preparatory  and  Public 
Schools  has  been,  is,  and  always  must  be  of  the  very  closest 
description.  The  former  are,  in  fact,  the  junior  departments  of 
the  Public  School. 

When  Dr.  Arnold  wtis  appointed  to  the  headmastership  of 
Rugby  School,  in  the  year  1828,  and  for  some  time  previous  to 
that  date,  there  is  no  doubt  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
condition,  and  especially  the  moral  condition,  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  England  was  widespread  and  profound.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  period  abounds  in  such  references.  It  was  the 
supreme  merit  of  Dr.  Arnold,  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the 
reality  and  sagacious  optimism  of  his  character,  that  he  recog- 
nised the  truth  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  these  damaging 
external  criticisms,  and  yet  entirely  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the 
hopelessness  of  the  situation.  In  a  notable  utterance,  which 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  everyone  desirous  of  compre- 
hending the  condition  of  things  prevalent  among  Public  School* 
before  Arnold's  time  and  Arnold's  method  of  dealing  with  it,  he 
lays  the  whole  subject  before  the  masters  and  boys  assembled  in 
Rugby  Chapel,  very  shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the  head- 
mtistership.  He  quotes  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Bowdler  (whom 
lie  terms  a  "  sensible  and  excellent  man ")  when  commenting 
upon  the  condition  of  Public  Schools,  and  says  that  he  cannot 
find  words  that  express  better  the  sense  ot  serious  men: — 
"  Public  Schools  arc  the  very  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice.  It 
may  be  unavoidable,  or  it  may  not,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable." 

Among  Arnold's  comments  upon  this  indictment  is  the 
following: — "I  am  afraid  the  fact  is,  indeed,  indisputable, 
•'  Public  Schools  are  the  very  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice.     But 
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"  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  It  may  bo  unavoidable,  or  it  may  not  ;  and 
"  these  words  seem  to  mo  as  though  they  ought  to  fill  us  with  the 
"  deepest  shame  of  all.  For  what  a  notion  does  it  give,  that  we 
"  should  have  been  so  long  and  so  constantly  bad,  that  it  may  be 
"  doubted  whether  our  baSness  be  not  unavoidable,  whether  we 
**are  not  evil  hopelessly,  incurably.  .  .  .  But  the  doubt 
"  whether  our  viciousness  be  or  be  not  unavoidable  is  something 
"  too  horrible  to  be  listened  to."* 

The  main  cause  of  this  state  of  things  lies,  according  to 
Arnold,  in  the  barrier  existing  between  masters  and  boys,  and 
in  the  distrust  felt  by  the  latter  towards  the  fonner.  And 
the  main  remedy  lay  in  altering  this  evil  condition.  If, 
then,  there  was  a  general  feeling  among  the  homes  of  England 
that  such  a  description  as  this  of  the  moral  state  of  Public 
Schools  was  even  approximately  accurate,  and  if  anvthing 
aj)proaching  to  hopeless  acquiescence  in  the  incurability  of 
the  disease  was  also  generall)^  prevalent — ^and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  both  these  suppositions  are  matters  of  fact — then  it 
will  be  readily  understood  tnat  the  supply  of  boys  for  the  Public 
Schools  of  Lngland  was  at  that  time  a  very  meagre  one.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  restored  and  increased  confidence  of  the 
parents  of  England  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  of  the  consequent 
large  and  suddenly  increasing  flow  of  their  sons  to  these  schools, 
and  of  the  demand  for  more  Public  Schools,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  immediate  wuiso  was  Arnold.  Following  naturally  upon 
this,  and  together  with  other  circumstances — to  be  alluded 
to  later  on — which  were  closely  bound  up  with  Arnold's  treat- 
nu  nt  of  the  problem  presented  to  him  in  the  then  condition  of 
Publico  Schools,  came  tne  demand  for  Preparatory  Schools — Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  stricter  modern  type. 

The  frank  recognition  of  the  existing  evil;  the  refusal  to 
acquiesce  in  its  hopelessness ;  the  clear-sighted  perception  of  the 
main  c*iuse  of  the  evil ;  the  lK)ld  triumphant  genius  displayed 
in  the  application  of  the  remedy — here  lies  in  a  nutshell  the 
explanation  of  the  rise  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  of  England. 
It  was  Arnold — Arnold  almost  alone — that  brought  them  to 
birth. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  orthodox  and  common-place  view  that  a 
genius  is  but  the  creature  of  his  age,  and  can  do  little,  if  anything, 
more  than  interpret  and  express  it ;  and  in  a  limited  sense  this  is,  of 
course,  true.  But  I  profoundly  disbelieve  in  the  almost  limitless 
control  over  events  tnat  it  is  mshionable  to  ascribe  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  the  qiiite  imimportant  and  almost  mechanical 
part  that  is  assigned  to  the  efforts  of  the  farseeing,  resolute, 
mmiovable  genius  that  is  the  inspiration  of  the  movement.  In 
the  case  under  consideration  other  agencies,  more  or  less  occult, 
w(UT  at  work,  directed  towards  the  same  ends  as  those  pursued 
by  Arnold,  facilitating  and  furthering  his  designs.  But  I  have  a 
deep  conviction  that  Public  Schools  might  have  remained  for 
many  years — for  a  period  of  quite  indefinite  duration — in  the 
bad  condition  that  they  were  m  during  the  early  part  of  the 
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century,  had  not  Arnold  appeared,  seen  what  he  saw,  and  done 
what  he  did.  . 

For,  again,  what  did  he  see  ?  He  saw  a  condition  of  things 
the  most  hopeless  while  it  lasts,  of  all  conditions  that  can  exist, 
or  be  imagined  to  exist,  among  the  members  of  any  such 
society.  He  saw  mutual  distrust  prevailing  between  the 
masters  and  boys  of  a  Public  School — a  distrust  different,  of 
course,  as  appUea  to  each,  and  arising  from  different  causes,  but 
yet  distrust.  He  saw,  with  the  eye  of  genius,  that  so  long  as 
this  prevailed,  and  precisely  in  proportion  to  its  prevalence,  so 
long  would  there  prevail  an  utterly  unsound  condition 
at  that  school.  And  what  did  he  do  ?  That  which  only 
a  great  man  could  have  done,  but  which  he  was  sure  to  do.  ife 
completely,  avowedly,  privately,  publicly,  trusted  the  boys  him- 
self, and  thus,  human  nature  (let  us  be  thankful)  being  what  it 
is,  he  rendered  it  certain  that  all  but  the  poorest,  shallowest, 
meanest  natures — and  few  indeed  are  such — would  answer  to 
that  trust.  And  in  this  conviction  he  was  right — he  was  proved 
right  by  the  result. 

It  would  indeed  be  an  assertion  of  mere  ignorance  to  say 
that  Arnold  was  the  first  schoolmaster  to  repose  complete  con- 
fidence in  his  boys.  I  have  often  thought  that,  if  the  materials 
were  at  hand  and  the  right  man  for  dealing  with  them,  no  more 
winning  book  could  be  written  than  that  which  contained  a 
faithful  record  of  the  lives  of  manv  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  past  centuries  who  loved  and  trusted  his  boys  with  the 
love  and  trust  of  a  father.  For  lack  whether  of  material  or  of 
biographer,  many  a  devoted,  sweet,  lovable  personality  is  lost  to 
the  future,  except  in  so  far  as  it  lives  again,  its  sole  ambition 
for  fame,  in  the  lives  of  its  scholars  and  mends.  The  instance 
of  Groddard,  Arnold's  own  headmaster  at  Winchester,  is 
especially  appropriate  here. 

without  doubt  the  example  of  Goddard,  as  a  man  who  loved 
and  trusted  his  boys,  had  sunk  into  Arnold  s  mind,  and  was 
fruitful.     The  special  point  here  is  not  so  much  what  many  of 
Arnold's  predecessors  were,  as  what  they  did.     It  was  the  com- 
bination of  qualities  in  Arnold  that  made  him  able  to  effect  what 
he  effected — that  made  him   one  of  the  greatest  educational 
reformers,  in  so  fer  as  direct  influence  upon  character  goes,  that  has 
ever  lived.  He  was  not  only  a  great  schoolmaster,  devoting  himself 
Avith  truly  professional  zeal  to  all  the  details  of  his  profession,  as 
then  practised,  but  he  was  a  great  man,  and  he  moved  naturally 
and  by  choice  among  great  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  most  varied 
and  diverse  descriptions.     But  amid  all  these  interests  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  school.     "  The  more  active  my  own  mind  is,"  he 
says,  **  the    more    it    works  upon    great   moral    and    political 
points  the  better  for   the   school,"   and   these  words  show  us 
wherein  he  differs  from  his  predecessors.     Many  of  them  had 
loved  and  trusted  their  boys  equally  with  himself,  but  to  njiie  of 
them  was  there  present  the  same  wide  outlook  upon  the  whole 
situation,  and  the  same  passionate  desire  to  reform  the  whole. 

Many  headmasters   before  Arnold  had,  like  Arnold,  revolu- 
tionised the   lives  and   characters  of  their  own  pupils     It  was 
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reserved  to  Arnold  to  revolutionise  education  itself.  If  further 
explanation  of  this,  beyond  that  which  has  been  already  oflfered, 
seems  requisite,  there  is  but  ofie  remark  to  be  made.  It  was  in 
the  great n CHS  of  Arnold  that  the  difference  lay. 

I  once  asked  Detin  Stanley,  Dr.  Arnold's  pupil  and  biographer, 
as  to  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Arnold  in  the  roll  of  remarKable 
men.  He  replied : — "  Corauaring  him  with  the  great  men  I 
have  known  personally,  ana  through  their  lives,  writings,  and 
deeds,  I  consider  Dr.  Arnold  a  historical  star  of  the  first 
magnitude." 

It  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  felt  that  the  above  is  offered  as  any- 
thing approaching  a  complete  account  of  the  means  adopted  by 
Arnold  to  reform  the  Public  Schools  of  England.  What  these 
were  in  detail  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a  careful  reader,  not 
merely  of  his  Ufe,  but  of  his  writings — his  writings  not  on  educa- 
tional matters  alone.  But  I  am  coniidcnt  that  the  root  of  the 
matter  lay  in  what  is  stated  above.  Distrust  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  disetise,  and  distrust  was  exorcised  by  trust. 

Less  than  this  could  hardly  have  been  advanced  consistently 
wnth  any  serious  attempt  to  substantiate  the  statement  that  the 
author  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  was  Arnold.  To  Arnold, 
to  Arnold  almost  alone,  wiis  due  the  substitution  of  confidence 
j  in  the  Public  Schools  for  the  deep  distrust  and,  in  some 
I  quarters,  dread  and  abhorrence  of  them  felt  by  many  of  the 
more  thoughtful  and  serious  parents  of  that  period.  Hence  the 
increase  of  their  popularity  and  an  increased  demand  for  ihem, 
in  consequence  of  wnich  arose  the  demand  for  schools  preparatory 
for  them. 

But  the  subiect  cannot  be  dismissed  here.  Something  yet 
remains  unexplained.  Granted  the  simple  historical  fact  of 
the  greatly  increased  demand  for  Public  School  education 
during  the  closing  period  of  Arnold's  headmastership — a  demand, 
as  I  firmly  believe,  almost  entirely  due  to  Arnold's  work  and 
influence — there  yet  remains  the  question,  why  should  not  this 
demand  have  been  satisfied  by  an  increased  supply  of  Public 
Schools  ?  Why  should  not  parents  have  been  content,  as  was 
customary  before,  to  send  their  sons  to  the  Public  Schools  direct 
from  home  at  a  very  early  age  ?  In  answering  this  quastion,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  main  cause  of  the  change  of  opinion,  which 
led  parents  to  put  off  the  period  of  sending  their  boys  to  a  Public 
School  to  a  somewhat  later  age,  is  to  be  traced  again  largely  to 
the  influence  of  Arnold. 

In  the  first  place,  Arnold  actually  discouraged  boys  entering 
Rugby  before  they  were  twelve  years  old,  thus  rendering  it 
necessary  that  many  boys  who  would  otherwise  have  come  to 
Rugby  straight  from  their  homes  should  go  to  some  other  school 
beforehand.  "I  have  always  advised  people  not  to  send 
their  l)oys  as  boarders  under  twelve,  but  have  never  applied  the 
same  advice  to  foundationers  living  under  their  parents'  roof"* 

*  Stanley's  Life  of  Dr.  Aniold,Vol.  If.,  p.  133,  9th  edition,  1868.     (Letter 
to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge.) 
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And  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  kind  of  school  Arnold  would 
have  preferred  this  to  be.  He  would  have  preferred  it  to  be  a 
school  which  took  only  young"  boys — a  Preparatory  School  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  This  seems  to  be  clear  from  two 
considerations. 

1.  We  find  Arnold  actually  supporting  a  school  of  this  type — 
Lieutenant  Maiden's. 

2.  Undoubtedly  Arnold's  keenest  interest  in  the  education  of 
boys  lay  in  the  formation  of  their  moral  character.  He  has 
even  been  charged  with  sacrificing  the  intellectual  side  in  his 
zeal  to  promote  the  moral.  Whetner  this  be  so  or  not,  and  I 
should  be  prepared  to  prove  the  negative  were  this  the  place 
for  such  a  discussion,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  oi  the 
intensity  of  his  interest  in  what  is  sometimes  designated  the 
moral  problem.  With  what  seemed  to  be  in  his  case  a  really 
unerring  sagacity,  he  recognised  that,  in  dealing  with  this  moral 
problem,  a  different  kind  of  treatment  was  necessary  for, 
speaking  roughly,  the  boy  over  and  the  boy  under  thirteen  or 
fourteen.  Further,  it  is  auite  impossible  that  he  should  ha^e 
failed  to  perceive  that,  in  the  application  of  his  new  law  of  liberty 
and  confidence  to  the  boys  of  a  rublic  School,  some  modifications 
must  necessarily  be  made  in  the  case  of  boys  who  came  to  him 
almost  straight  from  the  nui*sery.  Anyone  more  than  quite 
superficially  acquainted  with  Amold^s  methods  of  approaching 
boys  is  aware  that  it  was  almost  entirely  to  the  older  ones 
that  he  appealed,  and  that  the  presence  of  quite  little  boys, 
little  children,  at  Rugby  must  have  been  felt  by  him  to  be 
completely  out  of  place.  It  is  quite  evident — and  to  none  would 
it  be  more  evident  than  to  Arnold — that,  if  the  300  boys  who 
were  at  Rugby  were  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  Arnold 
and  Arnold  s  noble  methods,  there  should  be  excluded  from  the 
school  boys  of  tender  age.  Hence  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  find, 
as  we  have  found,  that  Arnold  was  a  supporter  of  a  Preparatory 
School  of  the  strict  type,  and  diissuaded  parents  from  sending 
their  boys  to  Rugby  at  the  early  age  which  was  customary  in 
those  days. 

Such,  then,  would  seem  to  be  some  of  the  reasons  naturally 
presenting  themselves  as  accountable  for  the  origin  of  Preparatory 
Schools.  A  few  words  must  be  added  explanatory  of  the  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  their  growth  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century — a  growth  compared  with  which,  in  its  rapidity  and 
extent,  there  are  few  things  equally  striking  in  the  history  of 
English  secondary  education.  It  is  not,  as  might  possibly  seem 
to  be  the  case,  to  be  accounted  for  by  simply  pomting  to  the 
contemporaneous  growth  of  Public  Schools.  The  growtn  of  the 
latter  during  the  same  period,  though  great,  has  been  completely 
out-distanced  by  that  of  the  Preparatory  Schools.  I  believe  the 
following  to  be  among  the  main  reasons. 

The  general  institution  of  scholarship  examinations,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  entrance  examinations  at  the  Public  Schools 
undoubtedly  worked  towards  this  end.  To  get  one  of  the  specially 
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coveted  scholarships  it  is  almost  necessary  that  a  boy  should  be 
educated  at  a  Preparatory  School  where  such  things  are  under- 
stood. And  from  such  a  school  an  ordinary  boy  is  far  more  likely 
to  take  a  good  place  at  a  Public  School  than  if  he  were  educated 
at  home  or  privately. 

Another  and  possiblv  the  chief  reason  for  the  vast  increase  in 
the  Preparatory  Schools  during  about  the  last  twenty-five  years 
is  to  be  found  m  the  larger  numbers  of  boys  accommodated  at 
most  of  the  great  Pubhc  Schools.  It  has  in  these  later  years 
become  quite  plain  to  almost  all  parents  and  schoolmasters, 
including,  of  course,  Public  School  Masters,  that  to  send  a  very 
young  boy,  as  was  customary  years  ago,  to  a  Public  School  con- 
taining about  600  boys  is  a  very  unAvise  proceeding.  Probably 
most  Public  School  Masters  would  to-ctay  advise  that  a  boy 
should  not  be  sent  to  a  Public  School  before  the  age  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  do  more  than  allude  in  passing  to 
this  fact  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  numbers  of  tne  boys  at 
mtist  of  the  great  Public  Schools.  It  is  a  fact  which  must 
never  be  ignored  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  upon  either  Public  or  Preparatory  School  education, 
and  it  is  a  fact  which  has  received  far  less  attention  than  it 
deserves.  Tt  has  profoundly  altered  and  complicated  many  of 
the  problems  of  Public  School  education,  and  it  has,  accordingly, 
extended  its  effects  also  to  Preparatory  Schools.  At  present 
attention  is  called  to  it  only  in  so  far  iis  it  has  to  do  with  this 
particular  subject  of  die  increased  demand  for  Preparatory  School 
education. 

Other  influences  have,  of  course,  been  at  work  tending 
towards  the  same  end.  But  those  already  stated  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  to  be  the  really  important  and  determining  ones. 

It   remains   to  mention  one   other  reason  which  has  been 
often  brought  to  my  notice  as  accounting  largely  for  the  vast 
exodus  of  boys  from  their  homes  to  Preparatory  Schools.     It  is 
sometimes  said  that  the  ciiuse  lies  largely  in  the, unwillingness 
ot  parents  to  undertake  the  trouble  and  responsibility  involved 
in  having  their  boys  educated  at  home,  or  even  at  day  schools, 
and  the  main  reasons  given  for  such  unwillingness    are    the 
absorbing  calls  of  business  or  pleasure  or  both.     It  cannot  be 
doubted   that   there  are  parents  to  whom  such  criticisms  are 
applicable.    But  my  own  belief  is  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
tnis  exodus  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  is  the  intense 
<lesire  of  parents  to  do  the  best  for  their  children.   Their  estimate 
of  what  IS  the  best  for  them  may,  it  is  needless  to  say,  not 
alwaj^s  be  correct     This  may  affect  the  children,  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  question.     I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
in    which    so    much    pains    was  taken  by  parents,  so  much 
thoughtful,  anxious,  patient  consideration  given,  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  what  seeiiia  to  them  to  be  best  for  their  children. 
Their  opinion  as  to  what  is  best  for  their  children  varies  to 
an  untold  degree.     The  variety  of  such  opinions  is  so  great,  and 
the  notives  determining  the  final  selection  of  a  school  are  so 
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interesting,  sometimes  so  diverting,  sometimes  so  disconcerting, 
that  a  small  volume  might  well  be  written  on  the  subject.  But 
the  fact  of  this  keenness  of  interest  in  their  children's  future  is 
undoubted,  and  it  is  full  of  hope  and  encoui-agement.  It  is 
already  producing  far-reaching  eft'ects  upon  Public  and 
Preparatory  School  education,  and  is  destined  to  produce  still 
greater  ones.  Multitudes  of  parents  who,  if  they  consulted 
merely  their  own  seltish  parental  affections,  would  elect  to  keep 
their  children  at  home  up  to  the  age  when  thev  go  to  a  Public 
School  are  unable  to  do  this,  consistently  with  what  they  believe 
to  be  in  their  children's  interests.  Health,  means  for  suflScient 
competition   in  both   physical  and   intellectual   pursuits,   due 

E reparation — physical,  mental,  moral — for  the  plunge  into  the 
e\mdering  numbers  of  the  great  Public  Schools,  the  continuous 
watchfulness  of  one  careful  and  skilful  man  during  perhaps  the 
most  formative  period  of  a  boy's  life — these  are  only  some  of 
the  considerations  which,  according  to  my  own  observation 
and  knowledge,  do  at  the  present  time  influence  parents  in 
sending  their  boys  to  Preparatory  Schools,  and  in  selecting 
particular  schools.  The  field  for  such  selection  is  certainly  wide 
enough  to  satisfy  every  conceivable  desire  on  the  part  of  anxious 
parents,  and  to  meet  every  conceivable  idiosyncracy  on  the  part 
of  their  bo  vs. 

II. — The  Numbers  and  Organisation  of  Preparatory 

Schools  in  England. 

The  aims  of  Preparatory  Schools,  the  work  they  are  doing  and  are 
destined  to  do,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  equipped  for  doing  it, 
and  the  results  of  all  this  as  represented  by  the  boys  as  they 
leave  them,  and  the  men  that  these  boys  become — the  product 
of  the  Preparatory  Schools — all  this  forms  the  subject  matter  of 
detailed  and  special  treatment  in  the  various  papers  that  follow. 
But  for  the  better  appreciation  of  such  detailed  treatment  some 
general  information  on  certain  points  and  aspects  of  the  subject 
may  perhaps  be  most  usefully  conveyed  by  some  remarks  of  an 
introductory  character. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  Preparatory 
Schools.  It  must  be  at  once  understood  that  any  calculation  on 
the  subject  must  be  taken  as  only  approximately  accurate,  for 
the  materials  for  a  precise  estimate  do  not  at  present  exist. 
As  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation  conducted  on  behalf 
of  the  Association  of  the  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools 
about  three  years  ago,  and  allowing  for  developments  in  the 
interval,  it  is  calculated  that  there  exist  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  time  about  four  hundred  Preparatory  Schools,  of  the 
strict  type  as  defined  by  the  Association.  As  forming  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  condition  for  membership  of  the  Association 
the  definition,  with  the  condition  of  membership,  is  as  follows : — 
*'  Any  School  which,  according  to  its  prospectus,  consists  only  of 
boys  under  fifteen,  and  prepares  them  tor  the  schools  repre- 
sented in  the  Headmasters  of  Public  Schools'   Conference,  or 
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for  the  Royal  Navy,  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Committee,  bo  entitled  to  representation  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Association."  , 

The  present  position  and  the  future  aspirations  of  thePrepara- 
tor}'  Scnools  would  be  quite  inadequately  understood  without 
some  account  of  the  Association  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made. 

A  meeting  of  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools  was  held  in 
London  on  March  30,  1892,  to  discuss  Preparatory  School 
cricket.  The  success  of  the  meeting  suggested  the  idea  that 
united  conference  and  action  on  the  part  of  Preparatory  School 
Masters  was  very  desinible.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was  held  in 
London  on  December  23,  1892,  at  which  fifty  Headmasters  were 
present.     It  was  resolved  unanimously — 

1.  That  an  Association  of  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools 
be  now  formed. 

2.  That  the  Association  be  represented  by  a  committee  of 
fifteen. 

3.  That  all  questions  affecting  the  organisation  of  the  next 
year's  conference  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

From  that  time  tlie  Avssociation  has  held  an  annual  conference 
in  London  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  Term.  At  the  present  time 
the  members  of  the  Association  number  about  280,  among  whom 
are  the  Headmasters  of  almost  all  the  leading  schools.  The 
constitution  and  aims  of  the  Association  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  fallowing  quotation  from  its  prospectus : — 

The  Association  was  founded  in  the  year  1892. 
ItvS  objects  have  been  defined  a8  follows  : — 

(1.)  To  draw  more  closely  together  the  Head  Masters  of  Preparatory 

Schools,  and  organise  their  opinion. 
(2.^  To  advance  the  interests  of  education  as  affecting  those  schools. 
(3.)  To  provide  a  recognised  channel  of  communication  with  the 
Public  Schools  and  with  other  educational  bodies. 
An  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  is  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christmas  holidavs. 

The  affairs  of  tne  Association  are  conducted  by  an  Executive  Committee 
of  fifteen  members,  five  of  whom  retire  in  rotation  every  year  and  are  not, 
tor  one  vear,  eligible  for  re-election.  The  Hon.  Secretary  and  the  Hon. 
Editor  of  the  Prejxiratory  Schools'  Review^  both  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  Committee,  are  additional  ex-officio  meml)ers  of  that  body. 
The  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee  are : — 

(1.)  To  make  arrangements  for  Conferences  of  the  Association,  and 

to  select  subjects  for  discussion. 
(2.)  From  time    to  time  to  invite,  formulate,    and    circulate  the 

opinions  of  members  on  educational  matters. 
(3.)  To  receive  .suggestions  from  members  and  to  give  advice  and 
information  if  appealed  to. 
The  organ  of  the  Associatir^n  is  the  Prcjurniorif  Scho<;l.s  Revieiv^  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared  in  181)5.     It  is  under  the  nianagoineiit  of  an 
hen.  editor  responsible  to  the  C/ommittee. 

Work  of  pfi-oat  value  has  already  been  done,  and  much 
remains  to  be  done,  by  the  Association.  Its  objects,  as  defined 
above,  have  been  fulfilled  already  to  a  degree  only  known 
to  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  it  from  the 
beginning.  It  is,  I  know,  easy  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
measures  brought  forward,  discussed,  and  passed  by  such  a  body, 
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and  I  will  not  indulge  in  the  enumeration  of  lists  of  these.  But 
I  will  permit  myself  two  remarks. 

The  intercourse  that  takes  place  between  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Headmasters*  Conference  and  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Schools*  Association  has  already  been,  and  promises  to  be  to 
an  ever  increasing  degree,  productive  of  most  beneficial  reforms 
in  every  sphere  of  secondary  education — physical,  moral,  and 
mental.  It  has  also,  I  believe,  shown  to  both  sides  the  immense 
value  of  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  aims,  methods,  and 
difficulties  peculiar  to  each,  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  great  fact 
that  the  two  classes  of  schools  are  so  closely  connected  with  each 
other  as  to  be  really  one — the  Preparatory  Schools  being  in  all 
respects  (save  that  they  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  not  actually 
attached  to  particular  Public  Schools)  simply  junior  departments 
of  the  latter. 

This  is  much  to  have  effected.  But  there  is  something  to  add 
to  this.  The  Association  found  the  Headmasters  of  Preparatory 
Schools  isolated  members  of  a  profession,  with  no  coherence 
whatever.  It  has  introduced  them  to  one  another  through 
various  agencies  too  various  and  too  subtle  to  enumerate. 
It  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  increasingly,  the  means  of 
bringing  together  and  forming  friendships  of  the  closest  descrip- 
tion among  men  who,  though  engaged  in  a  common  great  work, 
would,  but  for  it,  have  never  known  one  another  at  all.  It  has 
created  precisely  that  element,  the  lack  of  which  was  such  a 
grievous  defect  among  Preparatory  School  Masters — it  has 
created  solidarity,  and  a  sense  of  a  common  public  spirit.  Before 
the  existence  of  the  Association  each  man  was  usually  pursuing 
his  own  work  in  his  own  way,  and  devoting  himself  to  his  own 
school,  ignorant  of  the  work,  aims,  difficulties,  mistakes,  successes  of 
others,  giving  nothing  to  them,  receiving  nothing  from  them. 
All  this  is  now  changed.  The  friendliness  of  the  intercourse 
with  one  another,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  all  to  communi- 
cate to  others  anything  experience  has  shown  to  be  ot  value  to 
themselves,  the  new  sense  of  comradeship  and  good  fellowship 
— this  has  been,  in  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer,  the  most 
precious  gift  that  the  Association  has  bestowed  upon  the  Prepa- 
ratory School  Masters  of  England. 

I  have  dwelt  specially  upon  this  side  of  the  influence  of  the 
Association,  partly  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  important 
and  the  most  interesting  feature,  partly  because  it  is  a  feature 
more  Ukely  perhaps  to  be  passed  over  than  others  of  a  more 
superficially  prominent  kind.  If  I  have  insisted  specially  upon 
this,  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  fully  recognise  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  in  other,  and  more  public,  more  noticeable 
directions. 

There  are,  then,  as  has  been  stated  above,  probably  about  400 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  strict  type.  There  is  much  "  honour- 
able curiosity "  to  be  satisfied  regarding  these  schools.  Where 
are  they  situated  i  What  are  the  numbers  at  each  ?  How  are 
thev  equipped  ?  What  manner  of  men  are  the  masters,  heads 
and.  assistants,  and  how  furnished  for  the  work  they  have  to  do  ( 
How  are  they  paid,  the  one  and  the  other  ?    And  the  buildings — 
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are  these,  in  their  main  features  and  their  details,  adapted  for 
their  purpose  ?  What  are  the  subjects  taught,  and  wnat  are 
the  methods  of  teaching?  Are  these  modelled  closely  and 
mechanically  upon  those  in  use  at  the  Public  Schools  ?  Or  is 
there  some  disposition  shown  to  adopt  a  more  or  less  independent 
attitude  ? 

Such  are  a  few,  taken  indifferently,  of  the  many  questions  that 
occur  at  once  to  anyone  desirous  of  obtaining  some  accurate 
information  regarding  the  Preparatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain. 
To  supply  such  information  is  the  object  of  the  volume  to 
which  these  general  remarks  are  introductory. 

III. — The  Plan  of  the  Present  Volume. 

For  the  guidance  and  better  information  of  the  reader,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  some  remarks  concerning  the  credentials  of  the 
contributors  to  the  volume  and  the  general  scheme  upon  which 
most  of  the  papers  have  been  framed ;  and  lastly,  concerning  the 
materials  upon  which  the  writers  have  based  their  contributions. 

The  Avriters  of  the  articles,  with  cerUiin  exceptions  to  be 
noticed  presently,  are  Preparatory  School  Masters,  engaged  at 
the  present  time,  or  up  to  withm  the  last  year  or  two,  m  the 
practical  work  of  their  respective  schools,  and  are  mostly  men 
of  long  experience  in  that  work.  They  are  dealing  therefore 
with  subjects  of  which  they  have  intimate  personal  knowledge 
from  witltin.  This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  construc- 
tive scheme  of  the  papers  themselves,  will,  it  is  hoped,  rive  to  the 
contributions  a  special  value  and  interest.  Hearty  thanks  are 
due  to  those  who  have  contributed  these  papers.  For  men 
with  plenty  of  leisure  at  their  command  it  would  have  been  an 
onerous  undertaking.  But  for  men  whose  time  is  almost 
incessantly  at  the  disposal  of  others,  hour  after  hour,  and  whose 
work  frequently  involves  much  minute  attention  and  much 
anxiety,  to  find  time  during  the  school  term  to  perform  an  addi- 
tional task  of  such  a  nature  as  this  was  a  ver^  difficult  matter. 
Consequently  in  most  cases  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer 
and  winter  holidays  has  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  business.  The 
time  and  labour  necessary  for  an  adequate  treatment  of  most  of 
the  subjects  has  been  great,  and  it  has  been  bestowed  with  no 
stint.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  remark  that  the  ungrudging, 
unsparing  devotion  of  so  much  disinterested  labour,  at  such  cost 
to  themselves,  upon  work  of  a  public  character  such  as  this 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  schools — the  Preparatory  Schools 
of  Great  Britain — over  which  such  men  preside.  For  those  men 
represent  their  profession. 

The  scheme  nas,  of  course,  been  adopted  merely  as  a  general 
direction,  to  be  used  by  each  contributor  m  his  own  way,  and  with 
such  modifications  as  befit  his  subject.  The  scheme  is  as  follows  : — 
In  deahng  with  his  subject  each  writer  states,  with  as  much  com- 
pleteness as  is  attainable,  the  actual  condition  of  things  prevalent 
in  Preparatory  Schools  at  the  present  time,  adding,  if  possible,  his 
own  individual  practice  or  predilections  in  the  matter.  Further, 
a   statement  is  usually  added,  within  the  limits  of  a  sober 
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optimism,  of  what  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a  fairiy  practicable 
iaeal,  in  advance  of  the  present  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  which  the  writers  have  had  at 
their  command,  in  many  cases  the  experience  of  the  writer — 
the  experience,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  an  expert — would  furnish 
him  with  an  ample  stock  of  materials  upon  which  to  found  his 
deductions.  But  there  are  other  subjects  upon  which  it  has 
seemed  to  be  either  necessary  or  highly  desiraole  to  go  beyond 
the  experience  open  to  any  individual  schoolmaster  howsoever 
experienced.  In  such  cases  a  method  has  been  pursued  which 
has,  it  is  hoped,  secured  a  body  of  exhaustive  information  likely 
to  prove  of  the  highest  interest  and  service  to  all  who  care  to 
acouaint  themselves  Avith  the  subjects  treated. 

There  has  been  issued  to  all  the  members  of  the  Preparatory 
School  Association,  and  to  some  other  Preparatory  School 
Masters  not  included  in  the  Association,  a  series  of  statistical 
inquiries  bearing  upon  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
concern  Preparatory  Schools.  These  questions  are  in  themselves 
so  exhaustive  and  cover  so  much  groimd  that  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  put  them  in  an  appendix,  and  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend to  the  reader  their  careful  perusal. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  the  actual  information  asked 
for  on  matters  of  fact,  a  request  has  been  added  for  expressions  oi 
opinion,  both  of  a  particular  and  a  general  nature.  There  has 
resulted  a  store  of  mformation  of  high  educational  value.  This 
information  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  writers  of  the  papers 
dealing  with  the  respective  subjects,  and  has  been  emboaied  in 
their  presentment  oi  them. 

Such,  then,  is   the   design   of  the  papers,  and   such   are   the 

materials  to  be  disposed  of,    in  the  case  of  those  writers  who 

are  themselves  engaged  in  the  actual  work   ^th   which   they 

are    dealing — who  write  fi-om   withvn.     But   in  order  to    orive 
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the  reader  an  account  as  complete  and  trustworthy  as  possible 

of  the  matter  in  hand,  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  other  contributors  also,  who  would  deal  with 
the  matter  from  ivithout.  Failing  this,  there  might  seem 
to  be  a  certain  one-sidedness  in  the  handling  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  however  plain  that,  whilst  this  treatment  from  without 
IS  highly  desirable,  its  desirability  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  kina  of  information  available  to  the  writerji  The  men  to 
whom  alone  anvthing  approaching  to  precise  information  on  the 
subject  is  possible  are,  of  course,  masters  of  the  Public  Schools. 
And  of  these,  headmasters  and  house-masters  will  possess  oppor- 
tunities of  gaining  the  most  complete  knowledge.  All  students  of 
the  subject,  all  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  it  from  every  side,  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  distinguished  Public  School  Masters  who 
nave  contributed  papers  on  "  The  Preparatory  School  Product," 
and  we  beg  to  temler  to  them  our  thanks  for  the  services  they 
have  thus  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education.  Our  thanks  arc 
also  due  to  other  outside  contributors  for  their  interesting  and 
valuable  papers  upon  some  subjects  closely  connected  with  the 
work  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

C.    C.    COTTERILL. 
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The  character  of  a  boy  is  so  profoundly  stamped  during  the 
years  he  passes  at  a  Preparatory  School,  that  what  manner 
of  men  the  masters  are  is  to  him  a  matter  of  the  very 
gravest  concern.  In  the  following  paper  an  attempt  is  made 
to  furnish  some  trustworthy  information  upon  this  suhject.  The 
subject  being  one  upon  which  it  may  be  thought  that  trustworthy 
information  is  diflScult  to  get,  it  seems  only  reasonable  tcr  state 
what  sources  of  information  the  writer  possesses.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  I  have  had  multitudes  of  acquaintances  and  many 
friends  among  Public  and  Preparatory  School  Masters.  For  the 
last  two  years  it  has  been  my  special  business  to  acquaint  myself 
with  the  latter,  and  I  have  special  facilities,  of  which  I  have  taken 
full  advantage,  for  doing  so.  Of  the  thirty-two  years  during  which 
I  was  a  schoolmaster,  about  twenty-two  were  passed  at  Public 
and  ten  at  Preparatory  Schools,  and  I  had  thus  some  opportunity 
for  comparing,  in  my  own  professional  experience,  PubUc  with 
Preparatory  Schools  and  different  types  of  each  with  one 
another.  I  may,  perhaps,  therefore  be  regarded  as  favourably 
placed  for  having  materials  at  my  command  upon  which  to 
form  a  judgment,  and  it  is,  I  suppose,  less  difficult  for  me,  being 
no  longer  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  form 
an  unbiassed  judgment  on  such  matters  than  if  T   were  so 


engaged. 


I. 


I  will  speak  lirst  of  the  Headmasters.  The  Headmasters  of 
Preparatory  Schools  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  graduates  of 
Oxiord  or  Cambridge.  Most  of  them  have  been  Public  School 
boys,  and  many  of  them  Public  School  Masters.  They  are,  there- 
fore, as  a  body,  saturated  with  University  and  Public  School 
spirit.  Most  of  them  have  graduated  in  honours,  and  not  a  few 
in  high  honours.  The  ages  at  which  they  assume  the  duties  of 
headmastership  vary  from  what  is  almost  the  period  of  boyhood 
— immediately  upon  leaving  the  University,  with  not  one  day  of 
experience — to' the  age  of  about  fifty,  with  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
work  and  experience  behind  them.  If  the  members  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School  Association  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  test,  the  propor- 
tion of  clergymen  to  laymen  is  as  about  one  to  six.  The  buildings 
which  they  octciipy  range  from  a  single  house  in  a  row, with  a  couple 
of  servants,  to  a  princely  mansion  and  surrounding  estate,  and  a 
retinue  of  more  than  ftfty  servants.  The  boys  for  whom  they 
are  responsible  A^ary  from  half-a-dozen  to  about  a  couple  of 
hundred.  If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  their  financial  position, 
their  incomes  must  var}^  from  something  more  than  £15,000  to 
something  less  than  £150  a  year,  and  their  profits  from  some- 
thing that  I  cannot  attempt  to  estimate,  to  nil.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  finances  of  Preparatory  Schools  is  treated  else- 
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where  in  a  separate  paper,  but  as  the  supposed  profits  of  Pre- 
paratory School  Masters  are  sometimes  the  occasion  of  unfavour- 
able comment,  a  few  words  will  be  permitted  to  me  in  this 
context.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  several  Preparatory  School 
Masters  have  retired  upon  large  fortunes,  and  1  suppose  a  few, 
though  certainly  a  steadily  diminishing  number,  will  do  so  in  the 
future.  Such  very  large  profits  as  are  implied  by  such  savings 
seem  perhaps  to  be  open  to  criticism.  But  the  criticism  must  be 
well  informed  and  fair.  Is  it  ?  If  the  financial  risk  were  very 
slight  or  nil,  then  such  profits  might  seem  to  be  hardly 
defensible.  But  if  the  financial  risk  is  enormous  and  failure 
means  ruin,  then  the  thing  assumes  a  very  different  aspect.  And 
this  is  the  precise  state  of  the  case  in  the  large  majority  of  such 
examples.  I  only  state  what  I  know.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
a  more  elaborate  statement,  with  particulars.  The  savings  of 
the  large  majority  of  Preparatory  School  Masters  are  of  a  very 
modest  nature,  and  are  not  unlikely  to  become  less  as  time 
goes  on.  So  far,  indeed,  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  Prepa- 
ratory School  Master — contrary,  I  imagine,  to  the  opinion  usually 
held  on  the  subject — ^is  as  a  rule,  more  inclined  to  spend  money 
upon  his  school  than  to  save  it. 

And  this  brings  me  naturally  to  a  point  of  much  interest.  Can 
it  bo  said  that  these  men,  responsible  for  the  training  during  the 
most  impressionable  period  of  their  lives  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
boys  belonging  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  oi  society,  have 
any  special  characteristics  to  differentiate  them  from  other  men  or 
other  schoolmasters  ?  Are  there,  first,  any  special  characteristics 
influencing  them  initially  to  undertake  this  kind  of  work  ? 
And,  second,  does  the  work  itself  tend  to  superinduce  any  special 
stamp? 

Though  these  men  represent  characteristics  diverse  as  are 
the  various  members  of  their  country,  still  careful  observation  and 
reflection  do,  I  am  sure,  render  it  possible  to  disengage  certain 
characteristics  of  an  undoubtedly  distinctive  kind. 

First  and  foremost,  they  are,  as  a  class,  I  am  quite  certain — ! 
though  I  am  prepared  to  find  the  statement  received  with  some 
scepticism — possessed  in  a  large  degree  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
even  in  some  cases  to  the  point  of  extreme  rashness.  One  instance,  I 
related  to  me  by  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  may  serve  to  explain 
my  contention.  Two  Assistant  Masters  of  the  Headmaster  of 
a  very  important  Preparatory  School  were  leaving  him  to  start  a 
school  of  their  own,  and,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  went  to 
get  from  him  a  few  last  words  of  wisdom,  the  result  of  his  own 
long  experience,  to  guide  them  in  their  anxious  undertaking. 
"The  first  piece  of  advice,"  he  said,  "and  the  last,  that  I  have  to 
give  you  is — start  by  getting  deeply  into  debt."  This  spirit  of 
tiiiancial  enterprise  gives,  I  am  sure,  in  a  curious  and  uiiex- 
jjccted  way,  a  kind  of  extra- professional,  and  therefore  sakitarv' 
fillip  and  pi([uancy  to  the  life  of  many  a  Preparatoiy  School 
Master,  contributing  a  dash  of  th<3  adventurer  to  a  life  too  apt 
otherwise  to  develop  the  timid,  cautious,  not  to  say  somewhat 
small  side  of  a  man  s  character. 
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If  actual  proof  bo  needed  of  the  presence  of  this  element  of 
enterpiise  in  the  character  of  ihe  Headmasters  of  Preparatory 
Schools,  it  is  ready  to  hand,  in  a  very  substantial  form.  The 
buildii^,  pounds,  equipment  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  of 
Great  Britam  are,  for  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  them, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that  knowledge,  a  testimony 
of  unaided  individual  enterprise' ^uite  unequalled,  I  believe,  in 
the  annals  of  e.iucation.  The  motive  power  that  often,  but  by 
no  means  always,  lies  behind  such  enterprise  is  another  question — 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  power  of  competition.  Personally,  I 
am  not  disposed,  as  will  be  explained  elsewhere,  to  astimate  its 
value  highly.  Be  the  causes  what  they  may,  it  is  a  fact  not  to 
be  deni^  that  Avhatover  other  compounds  go  to  make  up  the 
stuff  of  an  average  Preparatory  School  Headmaster's  character,  it 
may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  it  almost  invariably  contains  a 
large  admixture  of  the  ingredient  of  enterprise. 

Further,  the  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools  belong,  as  a 
body,  to  the  class  of  what  are  known  as  successfiil  men.  They 
venture  because  they  feel  within  themselves  the  capacity  for 
success.  They  are  not  only  entcrprisinff,  but  their  enterprises 
generally  succeed.  And  yet  the  risk  is  often  a  serious  one.  The 
competition  has  for  many  years  been  very  great.  Still,  extremely 
few  go  to  the  wall.  They  are  persistent,  resourceful,  imdis- 
mayed.  It  is  by  no  mciins  an  uncommon  experience  among 
them  to  find  that  the  l(K*.ality  in  which  they  were  once  successfm 
has,  for  some  (Jiiuse  or  other  (sometimes  a  reasonable  one,  often 
enough  quite  unreasonable)  lost  its  popularity,  gone  out  of 
fashi(m.  No  we^ik,  querulous  upbraidings  ot  fashion's  silly 
fancies,  or  dejcctiHl  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of  Fate.  The 
tenus  must  be  pitched  elsewhere — to  fresh  woo<ls  and  pastures 
new.  Nor  c<m  I  rt»call  an  inst^ince  in  which  this  spirited 
resourcefulness  has  faih^d.  The  Parents  admire  a  dash  of  pluck 
and  show  their  admiration  of  the  adventurer  in  a  t^mgihle  form. 
His  boys  follow  him,  and  others  follow  in  their  wake. 

Enterprising,  persistent,  resourceful — I  may  seem  to  ])o 
describing  good  business  men.  Certainly.  As  a  body,  with 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  exceptions,  thev  would,  I  believe,  justly 
answer  to  the  description.  And  the  (lescripticm  is  an  honourable 
one.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  "  solid  base  of  temperament "  that 
may  be  postulated  as  typical  of  most  Headmasters  of  Preparatory 
Schools.  It  is  hardly  ne(»essary  to  add  that  upon  this  base  are 
(constructed  endless  varieties  of  perscmal  characteristics  and 
idiosyncrasies — endless,  anumg  such  a  crowd  of  uwn,  as  are  the 
types  of  humanity. 

One  vital  question  remains  to  be  asked  about  them.  Do  they 
love  their  work  and  their  boys  ?  Is  their  heart  in  the  business  ? 
Confining  myself  to  those  (and  they  are  mam-)  whom  I  know 
'sutticiently  well  to  speak  of  them  with  certainty,  I  reply  that  I  can- 
'  not  recall  one  instance  where  this  is  not  so.  Differing  widely  and 
deeply  as  they  do  in  all  sorts  of  directiims — in  aims,  methods, 
theories,  opinions,  abilities,  attainments,  characters — they  have 
one  possession  in  common — devotion  to  their  work  and  their  boys. 

Allusion  was  made  above  to  the  fact  that  Preparatorv  School 
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Masters  are  not  specially  careful  financially,  often  the  reverse. 
Their  generosity  is  wonderful.  It  is  probable  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  who  does  not  take  some  boys  for  little  or  no 
fees,  and  this  indifterently  in  the  case  of  schools  that  are  quite 
fiill  or  otherwise.  Also,  they  constantly  help  their  old  Doys 
largely,  and  in  all  cases  in  sii  h  a  way  that  it  is  usually  im- 
possible to  hear  of  it  excepting  from  the  recipients  themselves, 
and  accordingly  fmpossible  to  know  the  extent  of  such  liberality. 

There  is  something  more  to  add.  There  are  of  course,  among 
so  many  —  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  there  were  not  — 
some  men  of  an  inferior  type,  with  inferior  aims  and  methods. 
There  are  also  some  possessed  of  the  very  finest  natures 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know,  simple,  disinterested, 
unworldly,  with  some  touches  of  what  is  really  great.  Some 
of  these  possess  those  fundamental  elements  of  enterprise  and 
potential  successfulness,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  above. 
Some  of  them  possess  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  succeed,  and, 
let  us  add  with  thankfulness,  always  will  succeed,  m  spite  of  the 
absence  of  such  sturdy  and  virile  qualities,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  in  large  and  generous  measure  of  quaUties  of  a 
rarer  kind,  qiialities  that  sometimes,  in  some  careers,  contribute 
to  failure.  Unbusinesslike,  unpractical,  cast  in  the  mould  of  the 
artist,  idealists,  imaginative,  sensitive,  they  succeed  just  because 
they  are  what  they  are — men  filled  witn  reality,  naturalness, 
simplicity — because  they  have  a  touch  of  greatness,  and  because 
they  are  felt  by  those  who  come  into  contact  with  them  to 
have  it.  These  men,  whether  they  possess  those  prac- 
tical elements  in  their  characters  w-hich  go  to  make 
the  great  captains  of  industry,  merchants,  statesmen,  soldiers, 
or  tne  visionary  elements  out  of  whicli  is  formed  the  stuff 
that  makes  poets  and  philosophers,  have  all  one  common 
element  in  tneir  -composition — they  have  a  touch  of  great- 
ness. "They  are  wasted  as  Preparatory  School  Masters." 
So  I  also  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  believe.  But  the 
inclination  is  due  to  ignorance.  Looking  back,  I  can  see  quite 
clearly  that,  in  so  far  as  influence  upon  character  goes,  at  thoj 
period  of  life  when  character  is  still  readily,  almost  inevitably, 
moulded  and  stamped  permanently  by  influence,  there  is  abso-  •. 
liitely  no  position  in  life  where  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  so  ; 
sure,  so  direct,  immediate,  powerful,  as  that  of  a  Preparatory^ 
School  Master.  Such  a  statement  may  perhaps  seem  to  some  to 
be  exaggerated.  It  is,  of  course,  merely  an  opinion,  and  is 
incapable  of  proof.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  result  of  much  obser- 
vation and  a  long  experience. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  to  answer  the  second  question : — Does 
the  life  of  a  Preparatory  School  Headmaster  tend  to  produce 
and  foster  any  special  type  of  character  ? 

The  life  of  a  schoolmaster  of  any  kind  is  commonly  regarded 
as  tending  to  produce  a  certain  kind  of  pedagogic  superiority  and 
dogmatism,  the  result  of  having  things  very  mucJi  your  own 
way,  and  of  dealing  mainly  with  puerile,  instead  of  virile,  intelli- 
gences.  And  this  general  rule,  again,  might  seem  to  be  applicable 
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in  a  heightened  degree  to  Headmasters,  and  very  specially  to 
Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools,  who  deal  with  such  vtjry 
youthful  material  and  are  responsible  only  to  themselves.  The 
popular  opinion  regarding  general  pedagogic  superiority  has  in  it 
undoubtedly  some  truth,  though  tne  individual  exceptions  are 
numerous.  And  this  general  peculiarity  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  be  accentuated  in  a  Headmaster,  as  distinguished 
*from  an  Assistant  Master,  particidarly,  perhaps,  if  the 
Headmaster  is  in  a  very  prosjx^rous  condition.  3ut  much 
close  observation  of  many  Preparatory  School  Headmasters 
has  convinced  me  that  the  large  majority  of  them  retain 
throughout  their  careers  the  human  qualities  implanted 
in  them  by  nature  in  a  very  fresh  and  very  delightful  way. 
The  explanation  of  this  would  lead  us  too  far  afield,  and  I  must 
content  nwself  with  little  more  than  a  mere  record  of  the 
opinion.  The  perpetual  and  close  contact  ^vith  the  freshness  of - 
very  early  youth,  and  the  love  and  sympathy  for  their  bo)rs 
characteristic  of  almost  all  Preparatory  School  Masters 
doubtless  tend  to  keep  them  fresh  and  natural  and  to  give  them 
a  dash  of  that  boyishness  so  invaluable  (I  had  almost  said  so 
necessary)  to  a  schoolmaster.  However  acquired,  it  is,  I  rejoice 
to  say,  often  there,  a  blessing  both  to  themselves  and  their  boys. 
To  sum  up.  The  Preparatory  School  Headmasters  are,  of  course, 
men  of  all  Kinds,  good,  bad,  and  indifterent ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  a  good  body  of  men,  and  there  are  among  them  a  certain 

[n-oportion  of  the  finest  and  most  disinterested  type  of  men  that 
lavo  ever  worked  usefully  for  their  generation.  They  are  such 
ixs  they  are  both  in  consequeuoe  and  in  spite  of  the  system  to 
which,  with  so  few  exceptions  that  they  may  be  neglected,  they 
have  to  conform.  This  system  is  one  of  pure  competition ;  the 
worst  cfiects  of  which  we  are  only  too  well  acquainted  with,  as 
fostering  some  of  the  meanest  and  most  selhsh  elements  in 
human  nature,  and  demoralising  and  debasing  those  who  are 
subject  to  it.  And  the  entrance  of  such  a  poisonous  substance 
into  a  work  of  such  fine  and  noble  possibilities — we  know  only 
too  well  the  possible  results  of  this.  Ccynntptio  optimi  pessimal 
The  best  efi'ects  we  also  know — the  encouraging  of  certain  virile, 
if  still  selfish,  qualities  of  our  nature.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Preparatory  Scnool  Masters  that  it  may,  I  believe,  be  stated  with 
complete  accuracy  that,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that 
thev  have  been  able  in  all  eases  to  remain  untouched  by  the 
evil  influences  of  the  system  to  which  they  are  bound,  it  may 
yet  be  assorted  confidently  that  the  result  of  the  fierce  competi- 
tion, the  strain  and  the  stress  under  which  they  live,  has  been 
shown  almost  entirely  in  its  more  wholesome  products,  which 
niay  at  least  lay  claim  to  the  distinction  of  virility.  They  are 
in  their  worse  side  (seen,  as  I  have  said,  very  rarely)  pushing, 
commercial,  selfish.  In  the  better  side  of  them  (seen  constantly, 
S')  constantly  as  to  be  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  large  majority 
oJ'  them)  they  are  enterprising,  energetic,  unresting'  successfuf; 
and  thev  are  all  this  in  consequence  of  the  system  to  which  they 
are  condemned. 
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But  there  is  another  side.  They  are  something  quite 
different,  quite  opposed  to  all  this,  in  spite  of  the  system  to 
which  they  are  bound.  Wherever  we  recognise — and  if  our  eyes 
are  open  we  shall  recomise  them  abundantly — evidences  of  dis- 
interested and  uncalculating  generosity,  evidences  of  the 
virtues  that  have  a  better  chance  to  thrive  in  the  air 
unpoisoned  by  the  element  so  familiar  to  the  breath  of  modern 
life — there  do  we  see  the  Preparatory  School  Master  what  he  is, 
in  spite  of  the  atmosphere  which  envelops  him.  He  is,  of 
course,  as  are  the  rest  of  us,  largely  the  product  of  his 
environment,  but  he  is  also — and  sometimes  I  flxink  to  a  larger 
extent  than  are  the  average  of  humanity — ^the  producer  of  that 
environment,  under  circumstimces  of  special  diflSculty.  If 
he  had  succumbed  to  it,  he  would  have  acquired  character- 
istics the  influence  of  which  upon  boys  so  young  as  are  those 
subject  to  his  influence,  would  be  very  great  and  very  bad,  and ; 
almost  irremediable.  By  resisting  it,  he  has  rendered  his. 
influence  upon  his  boys  permanently  and  beneficently  formative, 
and  has  thus  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  influences  of  his  day  and  generation: 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  set  before  the  reader  what 
manner  of  man  the  Preparatory  School  Headmaster  is,  together 
with  his  surroundings  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

There  remains  a  question  of  serious  importance  both  to  him 
and  to  the  country,  for  upon  its  answer  depends  largely  the 
quality  of  the  Preparatory  School  Master  of  the  future.  Will 
the  calling  of  a  Preparatory  School  Master  be  more  or  less  attrac- 
tive in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  ?  Will  there, 
that  is,  be  attracted  to  it  better  material  or  less  good  ?  The 
subject  seems  to  divide  itself  naturally  into  two  parts. 

What  is  the  outlook  for  the  Preparatory  School  Master  in 
regard  to  (a)  his  financial  position,  (h)  the  general  circumstances 
of  nis  life  i 

(a)  There  seems  little  doubt  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  j 
almost  no  large  fortunes  made.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  / 
that  with  the  rarest  possible  exceptions,  the  numerical 
limits  of  Preparatory  Schools  will  be  up  to  about  sixty  boys, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  schools  will  probably  fall 
short  of  this  number  by  ten  or  twenty.  Again,  everything 
points  to  yet  greater  demands  upon  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  staff',  and,  not  to  enter  into^  details,  the 
perfecting  of  the  whole  equipment  of  the  school.  That  is,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  towards  an  increase  of  expenditure.  Nor 
does  it  seem  likely  that  the  fees  will  be  increased ;  the  tendency 
is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  profits,  there- 
fore, will  tend  to  be  smaller.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to  be\ 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  risks  of  ups  and  downs  will  be  less 
than  they  have  been.  A  good  Preparatory  School,  thorouehly 
well  equipped,  will  take  its  position  as  an  old-established  place. 
It  will  have  its  history,  traditions,  and  sources  of  supply.  1  ts 
•'  Old  Bovs  "  will  be  numerous,  and  loval,  and  will  bo  inclined,  as 
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is  already  evident,  to  send  their  boys  in  turn  to  their  old  school. 
In  a  word,  there  will  be  continuity. 

Such  considerations,  if  sound,  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  Preparatory  School  Headmaster  of  the  future,  though  little 
likely  to  retire  rich,  will  have  the  good  fortune  to  experience  less 
financial  anxiety  than  his  predecessors  have  experienced,  will 
have  a  greater  sense  of  security — an  untold  blessmg— and  may 
look  forward  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to  retiring  upon  a 
sufiiciency,  a  modest  competency.* 

(b).  The  tenor  of  some  of  the  above  remarks  already  points  to  a 
favourable  answer  to  the  second  question  dealing  with  the 
circumstances,  the  life  of  the  Preparatory  School  Headmaster  of 
the  future.  Other  considerations  appear  to  point  towards  a  like 
conclusion.  The  life  of  a  Preparatory  School  Headmaster,  who  is 
.  fond  of  his  work  and  his  boys,  is,  wnen  things  go  well  with  him, 
a  singularly  happy  one — happy  to  a  degree  quite  unintelligible  to 
outsiders.  But  when  things  do  not  go  well  with  him  it  is  a  life 
of  terrible  anxiety.  When  illness  of  a  kind  that  may  at  any 
time  become  serious  visits  the  school ;  when  some  grave  moral 
5vil  has  managed  to*assert  itself  among  the  community ;  when 
here  is  an  apparently  steady,  and  often  totally  inexplicable, 
falling  oft' in  tne  numbers,  bringing  with  it  that  helpless  sense  of 
insecurity  intelligible  only  to  those  who  have  experienced  it; 
and  when,  as  an  aggravation  of  all  the  attendant  anxiety,  there 
^is,  as  in  the  past  tliere  has  often  been,  a  sense  of  great  isolation, 
a  lack  of  almost  any  intercourse  with  his  brethren  of  the  same 
calling — under  such  conditions  the  burdon  of  thQ  headmtister's 
life  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  expect  that  from  the  life  of  a 
schoolmaster— the  father,  brother,  teacher,  friend  of  so  large  a 
family — the  elements  of  care  and  anxiety  can  ever  be  eliminated. 
His  life  must  always  be  one  of  great  anxiety.  But  are  there,  or 
are  there  not,  reasonable  grounds  for  holding  that  such  anxiety 
will  tend  in  the  future  to  be  actually  diminished,  and  that,  in  so 
tar  as  it  exists,  it  will  be  more  tolerable  ?  To  both  of  these 
queries  I  believe  may  be  given  an  affirmative  rcplv.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  what  seem  to  be  good  grounds  fo/ supposing 
that  there  will  be  given  to  the  headmaster  a  greater  sense  of 
security  in  the  future  than  it  has  usually  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
experience  in  the  past.  And  this  goes  deep,  and  certainly  takes 
the  stmg  out  of  almost  all  forms  of  anxiety  to  which  he  is  liable. 
The  enveloping  atmosphere  is  changed.  There  is  an  indefinite 
increase  of  the  power  of  resistance. 

Looking  also  to  the  other  main  sources  of  serious  anxiety  to 
the  schoolmaster,  there  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  grounds  for 
expecting  some  gradual  alleviation  of  them  in  the  future.  As 
regards  health,  the  preventive  treatment  is  still  in  its  infancy. 


*  It  plight  to  be  stated  that  the  views  expressed  above  regarding  the 

financial  future  of  Preparatory  Schools  are  regarded  by  some  Preparatory 

^chooJ  Headmasters,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  much  confidence,  as  too 

optimistic.    The  subject  is  again  considered  in  the  paper  dealing  with  th& 

ueation  of  Assistant  Masters. 
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All  enlargement  upon  this  subject  is,  of  course,  impossible  here. 
I  must  be  content  with  a  simple  statement  of  belief  that  the 
application  of  this  treatment  is  destined,  year  by  year,  to  produce 
results  favourable  to  robust  health  to  a  degree  but  little 
appreciated  by  most  of  us.  Similar  remarks,  though  in  a 
modified  degree,  may  be  made  regarding  the  actual  treatment 
of  disease.  Greater  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
doctor,  combined  with  constantly  improved  arrangements  at  the 
schools  themselves,  and  much  more  systematised  methods — all 
this  points  in  the  same  direction. 

I  venture  to  believe,  though  the  subject  is  full  of  difficulties 
that  there  are  also  grounds  for  a  modest  optiuiism  in  our  view 
of  the  future  of  the  Preparatory  School,  as  regards  the  infinitely 
important  subject  of  moral  health. 

The  full  recognition  on  the  part  of  doctors  and  schoolmasters 
and  many  parents  of  the  intimate  inter-relations  of  the  physical, 
mental,  ana  moral  portions  of  a  boy's  nature ;  the  actual  carrying 
out  of  this  principle  in  the  arrangements  of  a  boy  s  life  at  Eis 
Preparatory  School ;  the  tact  and  discretion  displayed  on  the 
part  of  the  schoolmaster  in  the  personal  treatment  of  the  subject 
when  it  has  to  be  so  treated ;  the  much  more  effectual  co-opera- 
tion of  schoolmasters,  parents,  and  doctors  ;  the  great  assistance 
that  schoolmasters  are  now  rendering  to  one  another  by  a  frank 
intercommunication  of  ideas  and  experiences  on  this  matter ;  and, 
above  all,  the  undoubted  fact  that,  great  though  the  advances  are 
in  such  directions,  they  are  only  the  beginnings  of  what  promise 
to  be  benefits  of  ever  increasing  reach — such  considerations 
(and  it  must  be  understood  that  they  might  be  greatly  multiplied 
and  elaborated)  all  point,  I  believe,  in  the  direction  of  a 
mitigation  of  the  anxiety  of  a  schoolmaster  on  this  score. 

To  sum  up. — ^A  comparison  of  the  life  and  circumstances  of  a 
Preparatory  School  Headmaster  in  the  past  with  those  suggested 
by  a  sober  forecast  of  the  future  seems  to  be  in  favoiu:  of  the 
latter.  The  following  seem  to  be  the  main  grounds  for  such  a 
conclusion : — An  added  sense  of  security  in  all  departments :  the 
substitution  for  a  feeling  of  lonely  isolation  of  one  of  comradeship, 
mutual  help  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
same  profession:  a  new  sense  of  dignity  as  being  concerned 
in  the  direction  of  what  is  at  last  recognised  to  be,  not 
an  aimless  aggregate  of  private  commercial  establishments,  but 
an  integral  and  quite  mdispensable  portion  of  the  national 
system  of  Secondary  Education. 

II. 

The  subject  of  the  Assistant  Masters  at  Preparatorv  Schools  is 
full  of  difficulties.  The  results  of  reading  all  that  I  can  lay  my  hands 
upon  that  bears  on  the  question,  of  conversing  with  many  Pre- 
paratory School  Masters,  Head  and  Assistant,  and  of  my  own 
experience  and  reflection  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 

The  present  position  of  Assistant  Masters  at  Preparatory! 
Schools,  and  their  prospects,  unless  their  circumstances  can  be^ 
greatly  improved,  are,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  very  bad. 
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If  certain  changes  believed  by  the  present  writer  to  be 
practicable,  and  to  oe  noticed  later  on,  can  be  effected  in  their 
circumstances,  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  prospecU  of  the  Assistant  Master  might  be 
described  in  language  very  different  from  that  which  I  liave  felt 
constrained  to  employ  above.  I  shall  first  describe  things  as 
they  are,  so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  and  then 
proceed  to  make  suggestions  towards  their  improvement. 

(i,)  The  large  majority  of  Assistant  Masters  at  an  ordinary  Prepa- 
ratory School  are  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  most  of 
them  have  taken  honours.  At  the  present  time  the  supply  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  with  the  usual  result  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  worst  feature  in  the  case—^i  feature  so  bad  that, 
supposing  it  to  be  unalterable,  the  case  would  be  hopeless — is  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  quite  small  minority,  the  prospects  of  the 
Ajssistant  Master  after  a  service  of,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  years  get 
steadily  worse  and  worse. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  any  thoroughly  well  equipt,  well 
managed,  prosperous  Preparatory  School  of  to-day,  a  school 
whose  Assistiint  Masters  will  provide  us  with  a  very  favourable 
illustration  of  that  class.  It  is  a  Boarding  School  in  the  country 
and  accommodates  about  fifty  boys.  The  resident  teaching  statt' 
consists  of  the  Headmaster  and  four  Assistants.  Of  these 
Assistants  the  Senior  Master,  who  has  possibly  been  at  the  school 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  may  receive  £200  a  year  with  board  and 
lodging,  his  junior  colleague,  fresh  from  the  University,  about 
£120,  and  the  two  others  aDout£150.* 

They  are  all  of  them  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  treated  by 
their  Headmaster.  Their  lives  may  fairly  be  expected  to  be,  and 
in  many  respects  usually  are,  very  happy  ones.  Their  surround- 
ings are  generally  delightful,  ana  so  are  the  boys.  Their  direct 
responsibilities  are  very  light.  When  the  term  ends  their 
school  cares  end  with  it,  and  their  holidays  are  long  and  undis- 
turbed by  the  anxieties  which  so  often  pursue  the  Head- 
master during  the  same  period.  Surely,  a  happy  life  and  for- 
tunate lot.  Yes,  so  long  as  they  have  Aope,  and  that  is  just  so 
long  as  they  do  not  think  of  the  future. 

Tne  young  man  fresh  from  the  University  usually  finds  every- 
thing delightful.  The  boys  are  jolly,  especially  out  of  school. 
He  has  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  and  rejoices  in  the  games,  as  he 
did  at  College,  and  he  finds  his  long  holidays,  with  a  sufficiency 
of  money  in  his  pocket,  delightful  also. 

He  has  not  begun  to  th  iiiJc  of  his  prospects.  One  or  two  of  his 
colleagues  have,  and  their  view  of  tnings  is  somewhat  different. 
It  is  as  follows.  Almost  their  sole  hope  of  being  able 
to  succeed,  to  the  extent  of  having  one  day  a  modest  home  of 
their  own,  lies  in  their  ability  to  become  Headmasters  of  a  Pre- 
paratory School,  or  in  the  adoption  of  some  other  calling.     There 

•  If  no  board   and  lodging  are   allowed,  £50  a  year  must  be  added 

to  these  figures.    It  may  be  objected  that  these  figures  are  higher  than 

he  average  salaries  of  Assistant  Masters.    I  fear  this  is  so.    But  certainly 

there  are  some  schools  where  the  salaries  are  as  high  as  these,  and  I  am 

purposely  selecting  such. 
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is  no  middle  course.  They  feel — and  the  sentiment  of  their 
Headmaster  is  in  entire  accordance  with  theirs  —  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  think  of  marrying 
upon  the  prospects  of  an  Assistant  Master.  What,  then,  are  the 
prospects  of  starting  a  school  of  their  own  ?  A  careful  scrutiny 
of  tn€  facts  leads  to  some  such  conclusion  as  the  following : — 
Twenty  years  ago  this  was  an  easy  matter.  Eren  ten  years  ago  it 
was  not  verjr  difficult.  To-day,  though  undoubtedly  new  schools 
are  still  being  added,  it  is  a  very  diff'erent  matter.  Com- 
petition has  done  its  work — a  mixed  work.  It  would  seem  that 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  almost  no  eligible 
spot  remains  unoccupied.  Further,  if  such  a  spot  be  found,  to 
establish  a  school  which  is  likely  in  the  face  of  to-day's  com- 
petition to  be  securely  attractive  is  a  very  costly  business,  and  a 
very  diff'erent  thing  nova  what  it  used  to  he.  Further,  and  most 
disquieting  of  all,  if  inquiries  are  made  to-day  from  the  Head- 
masters of  Preparatory  Schools  (schools  whose  equipment  and 
management  are  supremely  good)  as  to  the  supply  of  boys,  the 
almost  invariable  answer  will  be  that  it  would  appear  that 
the  supply  has  now  at  last  been  exceeded  by  the  demand,  and 
that  the  old  days  of  a  pressure  of  boys  beyond  the  capacity  of 
schools  have,  excepting  in  some  rare  instances,  ceased  to  be. 

The  risk,  accordingly,  of  starting  a  new  school  is  a  great  one, 
and  the  attempt,  if  it  is  to  be  made  with  any  decent  chance  of 
success,  will  to-day  involve  a  large  and  immediate  expenditure 
of  capital.  The  days  of  smAll  beginnings  are,  speaking  generally, 
over.  What,  then,  remains  ?  The  chance  of  succeeding  to  some 
other  estabUshed  school. 

Now,  supposing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Headmaster- 
ships  of  existing  Preparatory  Schools  were  to  be  filled  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Assistant  Masters,  there  would  be  thus 
provided  homes  for  a  large  number  of  the  Assistant  Masters. 
Let  us  assume  that,  from  one  source^  and  another,  one-quarter 
of  the  most  capable  Assistant  Masters  may  fairly  look  forward 
to  having  homes  of  their  own.  WJuit  of  the  remaining  three- 
quuarters  ?  This  is  the  problem  to  be  faced  —  a  pro- 
blem the  like  of  which  exists,  I  beUeve,  in  no  other 
calling  in  the  kingdom.  Is  there  anv  other  calling  of  which  it 
can  be  said  that  three-quarters  of  those  who  pursue  it  have  to 
face  a  future  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  marry  and  have  a 
home  ?  Surely  the  most  elementary  test,  the  minimum  to  be 
expected  from  the  calling  of  your  life,  is  that,  with  average 
abuity  and  industry,  you  may  look  forward  some  day  to  the 
possession  of  an  income  upon  which  you  can  marry,  and,  with 
care  and  unambitious  simplicity,  support  wife  and  children.  But 
no  one  well  acquainted  witn  the  present  condition  ot  things  does 
not  know  that  for  the  large  majority  of  Assistant  Masters  at 
Preparatory  Schools  this  is  quite  impossible.  Further,  in  the 
case  of  this  large  majority,  after  the  age  of  forty  it  becomes 
harder  and  harder,  as  things  stand  at  present,  to  find  work,  and 
even  to  keep  it  when  found. 

(ii.)  The  position  of  things,  as  it  reveals  itself  to  a  sober  and 
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careful  investigation  of  facts,  is,  as  it  stands  now,  next  door  to 
hopeless.  The  hope  lies  in  the  possibility  of  a  complete  altera- 
tion in  this  position.  There  are,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  grounds 
for  believing  that  this  hope  may  be  largely  reaUsed. 

The  complete  alteration  of  a  state  of  things  highly  compli- 
cated and  involving  many  diverse  interests  is  very  unlikely  to  be 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  one  sweeping  reform,  but  hy  a  com- 
bination of  numerous  measures,  each  one  of  which,  if  taken 
alone,  would  effect  little  or  nothing.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
that  the  case  now  under  consideration  lends  itself,  and  lends 
itself  alone,  to  this  cumulative  treatment.  We  must  seize  upon 
everything,  however  apparently  insignificant,  however  apparently 
remote,  and  utilise  it,  it  bv  any  means  we  may  remove  what  I 
cannot  but  describe  as  a  blot  upon  the  profession. 

Let  us  assume  that,  even  under  the  present  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  one  quarter  of  the  Assistant  Masters  at  Preparatory 
Schools  may,  by  one  means  or  another,  look  forward  to  having 
an  income  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  a  home.  Some 
portion  of  these  will  have  money  independent  of  their  profession, 
others  will  succeed  to  Headmasterships  of  Preparatory  Schools. 
Some  few  will  be  in  Holy  Orders  and  get  clerical  preferment.  1 
am  confident  that,  as  things  stand  at  present,  this  is  a  generous 
calculation.     How  shall  we  provide  for  the  remainder  ? 

To  expect  that  any  profession  should,  for  all  who  enter  it, 
provide  a  home  and  maintenance  for  a  family,  is  certainly  to 
expect  more  than  will  be  got.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  our- 
selves responsible  for  two  out  of  the  three  quarters  that  remain 
at  present  improvided  for.  That  is,  we  have  to  accoimt  for  one 
half.     1  hope  and  believe  that  this  can  be  done. 

The  first  change,  a  change  without  which  absolutely  no 
improvement  is  possible  in  the  position  of  the  Assistant  Masters, 
must  come  from  within.  T.h^  potential  Assistant  Master  must 
be  trained  to  his  business,  apprenticed  to  his  craft.  This  alone 
'^oiild  revolutionise  his  position.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter 
into  details  in  defence  of  such  an  assertion ;  a  few  only  of  the 
leading  points  can  be  noticed.  The  supply  would  be  immediately 
reduced,  and  reduced  in  the  best  possible  direction.  There 
would  drop  off  the  uncertain,  the  amateurs,  the  weak,  the 
incapables.  The  remainder  would  be  instructed  and  skilled 
members  of  their  profession.  They  would  all  be  registered, 
according  to  a  system  provided  for  this  purpose  by  Government. 
The  incompetents  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  two 
out  of  three  of  this  body  of  trained  men  we  have  to  provide 
homes.  Already  we  may  discern  some  tendencies  favourable  to 
the  Assistant  Masters,  especially  to  a  body  trained  and  equipt 
tor  their  work. 

Among  the  most  encouraging  of  these  is  the  following.  It  is 
becoming  more  common  than  it  used  to  be  for  a  Headmaster 
to  pass  on  his  school  to  one  of  his  Assistants,  and  the  tendency 
imaoubtedly  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  making  this  custom 
increasingly  common,  so  much  so  that  I  bcxieve  we  may  assume 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  day 
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not  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  a  very  general  practice.  This 
alone  would  be  an  incalculable  boon  to  Assistant  Masters.  The 
statement  of  all  the  pounds  for  this  belief  would  carry  me  too 
far  afield.     I  will  limit  myself  to  the  mere  mention  of  two. 

1.  As  stated  above,  every  well-established  Preparatory  School 
will  have  its  own  history,  traditions,  sources  of  supply,  methods, 
and  even  idiosyncrasies.  The  introduction  of  a  stranger  igno- 
rant of  all  this  as  head  of  so  small  a  society  would  be  attended 
with  much  risk,  risk  moreover  which  it  will  be  quite  unneces- 
sary to  run.  For  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  staff  of 
Assistant  Masters  has  been  trained  to  its  craft  and  is  thoroughly 
efficient.  Further,  the  closer  the  scrutiny  the  clearer  does  it 
become  that  the  previous  training  for  and  the  work  of  a  Prepa- 
ratory School  have  a  distinctness  of  their  own,  and  that  a 
stranger  would  but  be  intermeddling  with  them, 

2.  An  Assistant  Master  known  to  the  parents,  past  and  present, 
and  to  the  "  Old  Boys "  of  the  school,  would  be  likely  to  be 
more  acceptable  to  them  than  a  stranger.  And  this  fact  alone 
will  count  considerably  in  favour  of  his  being  appointed  instead 
of  an  outsider. 

This  single  fact — the  fact  that  the  Headmaster  may  be 
expected   to  select  his  successor  from   his  own   staff — at  once 

E laces  the  Assistant  Masters  in  a  totally  different  position 
•om  that  which  they  now  occupy  The  full  appreciation  of  the 
difference  is  possible  to  a  Preparatory  School  Master  alone.  To 
him  I  am  confident  that  I  should  not  appear  to  be  using  the 
language  of  exaggeration  if  I  were  to  characterise  such  a  change 
in  ms  jposition  as  a  revolution — a  revolution  profoundly  bettering 
for  him  the  whole  condition,  status,  and  prospects  of  the 
profession. 

Further  enlargement  upon  this  subject  is  impossible  here. 
Enough,  I  hope,  nas  been  said  to  enable  the  interested  reader  to 
supplement  for  himself 

rostulating,  then,  a  well-trained  and  thoroughly  equipt  staff, 
one  of  whom  is  likely  to  succeed  to  the  Headmastersnip  of  the 
School,  what  further  possible  openings  are  there  leading  to  the 
proposed  end  of  a  modest  competence  and  a  home  ? 

The  Government,  it  may  be  confidently  expected,  in  their 
desire  to  secure  the  best  Inspectors  and  Examiners  of  Prepara- 
tory Schools,  will  usually  make  their  selection  from  those  who,  in 
addition  to  being  trained  experts,  alone  are  cognisant  from  within 
of  tlie  particular  circumstances  of  these  schools.  There  seem, 
further,  good  grounds  for  supposing  that,  if  the  element  of  hope 
were  to  enter  more  largely  into  the  life  of  the  Assistant  Master, 
there  might  be  elaborated  a  Pension  Scheme  likely  to  meet  with 
more  success  than  has  at  present  attended  the  efforts  made  in  that 
direction. 

Again,  one  of  the  best  and  most  immediately  practical  remedies 
would  be  foimd  if  the  Public  Schools,  great  and  small,  would 
occasionally  open  their  doors  to  Preparatory  School  Masters 
when  vacancies  occurred  on  their  staff.  A  master  trained  to  his 
business,  and  with  an  experience  of  some  years  in  a  good  Prepara- 
tory School  at  his  back,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  staff  of 
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any  Public  School.    It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  clear,  even  in    the 
comparatively  few  cases  in  which  this  has  been  done,  that  expe- 
rience has  justified  the  experiment.    By  the  supposition,  none 
but  trained,  experienced,  and  successful  Assistants  would  harve  a 
chance  of  being  accepted,  and  this  consideration  would,  in   its 
turn,  encourage  them  to  make  themselves  a  success  in  their 
Preparatory  School.     It  would  be  one  of  the  means  of  giving^ 
hopefulness  to  what  is  now  usually  an  almost  hopeless  outlook. 
Last,  and  in  some  respects  most  mteresting  of  all.     Assuming' 
what  has  been  stated,  or  may  be  naturally  inferred  therefrom,  as 
to  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Assistant  Master — an  expert 
in  his  profession,  well  known  among  the  parents  and  old  boys  of 
the  school,  and  a  probable  successor  to  tne  Headmastership — is 
there  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be  set  on  foot,  to  take 
operation  after  some  stated  period  of  years  of  faithful  service, 
some  system  of  profit-sharing,  by  the  operation  of  which  there 
might  be  brought  about  a  greater  equalisation,  not  merelv  of  the 
pecuniar3r  profits  of  the  school,  but  of  its  burdens,  risks,  and 
responsibilities  ?    Such  a  proposal  may  well  be  expected  to  be 
received  with  a  good  deal  ot  general  surprise  and  distrust.     It 
lias  not  been  advanced  without  much  deliberation,  nor  without 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  present  generation  of  Preparatory 
School  Masters  will  not  have  ceased  to  exist  before  it  has  been 

Eut  into  motion  in  some  schools,  with  results  of  such  large 
enefit  to  the  schools  and  the  boys  and  masters  of  the  same  as 
I  will  not  trust  myself  now  to  forecast. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  situation  are  fully  appreciated,  some  means  will  not  be 
adopted  to  remove  what  I  must  repeat  is  to  be  regarded  as 
nothing  less  than  a  blot  upon  the  profession  afi:ected  by  it.  I 
hope  firom  my  heart  that  I  may  not  prove  to  have  been  mistaken, 
ana  that  by  some  such  means  as  those  mentioned  above  the 
prospects  of  a  body  of  men  who  are  working  devotedly  and 
unostentatiously  in  their  various  schools  may  be  more  hopeful 
than  they  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  being,  under  the  present 
conditions.  How  closely  hordering  upon  hopelessness  those 
conditions  now  are,  and  how  revolutiomsed  that  lot  would  be 
by  the  presence  of  hope  is  known  only  to  these  men  themselves, 
and  known  to  them  also  in  exact  and  cruel  proportion  to  the 
number  of  years  of  work  that  lie  behind  them. 

C.   C.   COTTERILL. 
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SYNOPSIS   OF    CONTENTS. 

^  I.—Thb  School. 

(a)  Boarding  and  Day-schools. 

(6)  Age  of  Boys. 

(c)  Size  of  School. 

{d)  Staff. 

(«)  Fonns  or  Classes. 

II.— The  School  House. 

/  (a)  School  and  Class  Rooms. 

(fi)  Other  rooms  for  School  purposes 

(c)  Dormitories. 

{d)  Lavatory,  etc. 

(«)  Lighting,  Wanning,  and  Ventilation 

in.— ACCESSOKY  BXJILDINOS. 

^  (a)  Chapel. 

(6)  Sanatorium. 

(c)  Qymnasium. 

(d)  Swimming  Bath.  . 
ifi)  Carpenter's  Shop. 

IV.— Qambs,  etc. 

^  (a)  Playgrounds. 

(6)  Fives,  Tennis  Courts, 
(c)  Qardens. 
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PART  I. 

Statistics. 

Questions  referring  to  the  subject  of  Equipment  were  sent  to 
252  schools. 

An  analysis  of  the  answers  furnished  by  120  schools  gives  the 
following  results : — 

I.  The  School — 

(a)  Boardivg  and  Day  Schools. 

Boarders  only  are  received  in  66  schools. 
Day  boys  and  boarders  received  in  53  schools. 
Day  boys  only  are  received  in  1  school. 

Taking  the  whole  number  of  Tboys  in  the  120  schools. 
Boarders  are  82%  of  the  whole. 
Day  boys  are  18%  of  the  whole. 

Taking  the  54  schools  in  which  day  boys  are  received. 
Boarders  predominate  in  37  schools. 
Day  boys  predominate  in  17  schools, 

(6)  Age  of  Boy»— 

*  r  at  entrance  9i  years. 

Average  age    {  at  leaving  isf  years. 

(c)  Size  of  Scliool — 


No.  of  Boys. 

No.  of  Schools. 

Under  20 

22 

20—30 

29 

30—40 

26 

40—50 

16 

50—60 

13 

60-70 

8 

Over  70 

6 

Average  number  of  boys  per  school  36*34. 

(d)  SM— 
(i.)  Resident,  or  exclusively  attached  to  the  school. 

SSes*59}  =  530,  average  441  per  school. 

(ii.)  Visiting. 

&«?^'S}-314' -^'^^  27  per  school.' ' 
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Graduates. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  375 1  _ac%^ 
Other  Universities,  'i6/  ""  *^ ' ' 

Average  number  of  boys  to  each  teacher. 

(l)  (Resident)  822 j 

(ii.)  (Visiting)  13*9  rBoys  per  teacher. 

(i.  and  ii.)  tether  517j 

(e)  Forms — 

Avenge  number  of  {£^^a'tt<,r 

II.  The  School  House. 

(a)  School  and  Claaa  Rooms. 

Ava»g,numb,rof{--^-J,tr 
(i.)  Desks — 

To  the  questjon  as  to  the  kind  of  desk  used  or  pre- 

ferreci,  104  answers  were  given. 
40  use  or  prefer  Single  Desks.   . 
8        „        „      Dual  Desks. 

7  „        „      Single  or  Dual. 
33        „        „      Continuous. 

8  „        „      Both. 

(8  consider  the  form  of  desk  immaterial.) 
To   the  question  as  to  "  fixed "  or  "  reversible " 

Desks,  81  answers  were  given.    Of  these 
44  favour  the  fixed  desk 
20  favour  the  reversible. 

(ii.)  Lockers. 

To  the  question  "  should  each  boy  have  a  private 
cupboard  tor  books  and  other  possessions  ? "  109 
answers  were  given. 

102  consider  a  locker  desirable,  but  9  add  "  not 
locked." 

(b)  Othjtr  Rooms  used  fo^*  ScJiooL  Purposes, 

To  the  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  having 
separate  rooms  for  Library,  Music  Room,  Museum, 
Play  Room,  the  answers  received  were  as  follows : — 


Library   - 
Music  Boom 
MuBeujn  - 
Play  Room 


Answers. 


96 
96 

65 
100 


Yes. 


65 

87 
43 
92 


No. 


26* 

9 
18* 

3t 


*  5  suggest  a  combmatibii  of  library  aud  Museum. 

t -5  suggest  a  combination  of  TPlayrpom  and  Gymnasium. 
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Note  (i.)  Museum. 

Six  questions  were  asked  on  the  subject  of  school 
museums,  besides  the  question  (already  men- 
tioned) as  to  the  desirability  of  a  separate  room 
for  this  purpose. 

To  some  or  all  of  the  six  questions  answers  were 
received  from  35  schools,  of  which  33  have  or 
have  had  mujseums. 




Yes. 

No. 

1.  Limited  to  Natural  History  ] 

2.  Much  used  ? 

3.  Managed  by  boys  ?         -        -        -        - 

4.  Useful  in  teaching  Science     - 

5.  „      „        „        Geography 

6.  „      „        „        History     - 

3 

10 
13 

5 
5 

20 
8 
8 
6 
8 
7 

In  nine  cases  the  museum  is  described  as  "un- 
developed," "  fragmentary,"  etc. 

(ii.)  Lantern. 

To  the  question  as  to  the  use  of  the  Lantern  in 
illustrating  lessons  105  answers  were  given. 
Yes,  26.     No,  47.     Other  answers.  32. 

The  latter  were  usually  to  the  effect  that,  though  not 
applied  directly  to  the  illustration  of  lessons,  the 
lantern  is  used  for  lectures  on  various  subjects. 

(c)  D&nnitai'ies. 

To  the  question  as  to  the  respective  advantages  of 

cubicles  and  open  beds — 
108  answers  were  received. 

93  use  or  prefer  open  bedrooms. 
10        „        „      cubicles. 
5  use  both. 
Of  the  93  who  prefer  open  bedrooms,  1 1  are  em- 
phatic in  their  preference;    two  remark   that 
cubicles  are  popular  with  parents. 
Of  those  who  prefer  cubicles,  one  adds  "  certainly," 
another  "  not  more  than  5ft." 

Maximum  nuinbei*  of  beds  per  roc/in  deairahle. 

85  answers  average  83. 

In  several  instances  the  remark  is  added  "  mim'mum 
three,  except  for  brothers." 

Cubic  capacity  deairabU  for  bedrooms. 

66  answers  average  700  cubic  feet  per  bed. 
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{d)  Lavatory y  Closets  etc, 

43  answers. 

20  prefer  or  use  the  earth  system. 

18       „         „  water. 

3  of  the  latter  definitely  express  a  preference. 
5  recommend  that  closets  snould  bo  outside. 

(e)  Lighting^  Wannhig.  and  Ventilation, 
(i)  Lighting, 

112  answers. 

67  use  or  prefer  gas  (31  incandescent). 

16     „  „      oil  (3  add  "  by  choice  " ). 

25     „  „      electric  light. 

4    „  „      acetylene. 

It  is  not  clear  how  far  these  figures  represent  the  actual 
practice;  it  is  evident  that  some  give  the  light 
which  they  would  prefer,  others  that  which  they 
use.  Electric  light  is  apparently  actually  usecl  in 
eight  or  nine  uistances,  and  would  probably  be 
preferred  bv  a  very  much  larger  proportion  than 
25  out  112.' 

(ii.)   Warming. 

110  answers. 
59  use  or  prefer  oj)en  fires 

33        „         „       open  fires  and  pi['es. 
14        „         „       hot  water  pipes. 
4        ..         ,.       stoves. 


»»         »» 


(iii.)  Ventilation.     See  Part  If. 

HT.  Ac'c'EssoRV  BriLDiNCis — 
((/)  Vhapel. 

26  schools  have  a  private  chapel. 

(/>)  Sanatorium. 

51  have  a  sanatorium  detached. 

17  „        „  not  detached. 

(c)  Gymnasiiun. 

70  have  a  covered  gj^mnasium. 
13     „      an  open 

12  use  a  public 
80  employ  a  gymnasium  instructor. 

{(I)  Swimming  Bath. 

22  schools  have  a  swimming  bath. 

29      „       use  public  baths  (often  reserved). 

13  „         „    sea,  river,  or  lake. 

18  „       have  an  instructor,  and  in  many  other 

instances  swimming  is  taught  by  the 
masters. 


>» 
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Of  the  22  swimming  baths  four  are  heated,  12 
are  not  heated,  and  in  six  cases  the  answer 
leaves  it  doubtful. 

(e)  Carpentertf*  Shoj*- 


91  schools  have  a  Ciirpenters'  shop. 
81  of  these   „     an  instructor. 


IV.   GxVMES. 


(a)  Playyroandd. 

103  answers  give  an  average  of  67  acres. 

(fc)  Fivett  and  Tennis  (^oarts, 

45  schools  have  Fives  or  Squash  Racquet  Courts 
44      „  „     Liiwn  Tennis  Courts. 

(c)  GaixleuK 

53  schools  have  boys*  Gardens. 

Nummary  of  Averages  and  Fei'cent^fffs. 

KSSENTIALS. 


I'er  School. 

Per  Teacher. 

Per  Form. 

Per  Room. 

Boys 

3634 

8-22 

8-07 

10*0 

Resident  Teachers  - 

4-41 

— 

•97 

1-21 

Fonns     - 

4-55 

103 

—  - 

1*2,) 

Cla.**s-rcM)m8    - 

3*63 

•82 

•8 

— 

ACCESSORIES. 

Out  of  120  Schools. 

Per  Cent. 

Museum    -        -        -        - 

•33 

27  o 

Chapel      .        -        -        - 

26 

217 

Gymna&ium,  covered 

70 

58-3 

„            not  covered  - 

13 

10-83 

Sanatorium,  detached 

51 

42*5 

„          not  deteched 

17 

1417 

Swimming  bath 

22 

18-3 

Carpenters'  shop 

91 

75-83 

Fives  courts 

45 

37-5 

Tennis  courts   - 

44 

367 

Gardens   - 

53 

44-17 

4333. 
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PART  II. 

BOARlilNCi    AND  DaY   ScH(K>LS. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  typical  Preparatory  School 
is  a  Boarding  School.  More  than  hall  of  the  120  schools  under 
consideration  take  boarders  only,  while  in  most  of  the  schools 
where  day  boys  are  received  the  boarders  fonn  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  pupils. 

Without  attempting  any  discussion  of  the  respective  merits  of 
the  two  systems,  it  may  iJe  pointed  out  in  partial  explanation  of 
the  above  facts ;   firstly,  that  the   Preparatory  School   simply 
follows  the  example  of  the  Public  Schools,  to  which  it  professes 
to  form  a  stepping-stone ;  secondly,  that  there  are  not  very  many 
neighbourhoous,  where,  within  a  practicable  radius,  boys  intended 
for  the  Public  Schools  can  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers   to 
justify  the  esUxblishiuent  of  a  Prepiratory  Dav-school ;  thirdly, 
that  though  pai*ents  are  ready  enough  to  pay  liberally  for  Board 
and  Tuition  combined,  the  fees  onlinarily  obtainable  ibr  Tuition 
alone  are  hardly  renumerative  in  schools  of  the  (*lass  under  con- 
sideration, unless  the  number  of  pupils  is  exceptionally  large. 
How  far  education  may  be  regarded  as  a  "  commodity,"  and 
therefore  subject  bo  the  laws  that  govern   the  prices  of  other 
commodities,  is  a  question  for  political  economists ;  but  if  educa- 
tional endowments  can  be  considered  as  in  any  way  parallel  to 
"bounties"   in   manufactures,   we    may,  perhaps,  find    in   the 
existence  of  such  endowments  some  explanation  of  the  very  low 
money  value  at  which  education  is  commonly  estimated. 

Size  of  School. 

It  may  be  stifely  *ussumed  thatamajority  of  the  smaller  schools 
have  not,  as  yet,  their  full  complement  Though,  therefore,  the 
figures  given  above  show  the  average  actual  number,  they 
fiimish  no  indication  of  the  opinion  of  headmasters  as  to  the 
desirable  maximum  and  minimum. 

Without  attempting  to  determine  the  ideal  number,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  with  moderate  numbers  it  is  undoubtedly 
easier  to  maintain  more  completely  the  quasi-domestic  atmos- 
phere which  is  a  characteristic  of  most  Preparatory  Schools — a 
characteristic  appropriate  and  desirable  in  an  institution  which 
stands  mid-wav  between  the  Home  and  the  Public  School.  On 
the  other  hancf — and  this  consideration  is  perhaps  less  obvious 
to  the  public  than  it  is  to  schoolmasters — the  difficulty  of 
organising  efficiently  and  economically  the  work  bf  the  school  is 
considerably  greater  with  small  numbers  than  with  large.  A 
'necessary  condition  of  efficient  organisation  is  that  there  snail  be 
sufficient  forms  or  classes  to  secure  a  due  gradation  of  standard 
among  the  classes,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tolerable  level  of  pro- 
ficiency within  each  class.  If  we  consider  the  fact  that  a  boy's 
preparatory  school  life  covers  3^  to  4  years,  and  that  his  classical 
work  ranges  from  the  First  Declension  to  Cicero  and. Virgil, 
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Thucydides  and  Euripides,  .it  is  tolerably  obvious  that  five 
classes  are  by  no  means  too  many,  while  six  or  more  will  pro- 
bably give  better  results.  With  a  school  of,  say,  40  boys,  the 
division  into  five  classes  is  perfectly  practicable:  where  the 
numbers  are  much  lower,  such  a  distribution  is  still,  of  course, 
possible,  but  it  would  involve  a  disproportionately  lai^e  staff. 

Staff. 

The  very  liberal  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  and  the 
smallness  of  the  forms  (on  the  average)  are  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  the  typical  Preparatory  School.  The 
figiires  given  above  show  an  average  of  822  boys  per  teacher, 
taking  into  account  resident  teachers  only ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  real  average  would  show  a  still  more  liberal  proportion.  For 
while  on  the  one  hand  there  may  be  cases  in  which  one  of  the 
resident  sUiff  is  exclusively  engaged  in  teaching  "  out  of  school " 
subjects,  e.y.j  Music — cases  which  should  no  doubt  be  excluded 
in  reckoning  the  average — on  the  other  hand  there  are  probablv 
many  more  cases  in  which  Visiting  Masters  or  Mistresses  teact 
some  subject  which  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  e.g. 
French,  6erman,  Writing,  etc. 

The  above  figures  seem  to  show  that  as  regards  numerical 
strength  the  staff  of  the  typical  Preparatory  School  is  fully 
adequate.  As  regards  its  efiiciency,  we  see  that  a  very 
larffe  proportion  (89  per  cent.)  of  the  masters  are  graduates, 
ana  though  a  degree  is  in  itself  no  guarantee  whatever  of  efficient 
teaching,  it  is,  and  for  generations  nas  been,  practically  the  only 
qualification  recognised  in  Secondary  Education.  The  move- 
ment in  favour  of  the  special  training  of  teachers  has  the 
sympathy  of  a  considerable  number  oi  headmasters  both  of 
Public  and  of  Preparatory  Schools,  but  in  both  classes  of  school 
the  number  of  teiichers  who  have  been  able  or  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  recently  established  courses  of  training  is 
necessarily  small  at  present.  Experience  has  been,  and  still  is 
the  main,  if  not  the  only,  road  to  efficiency,  and  efficiency  can 
only  be  judged  by  results. 

Forms. 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  ideal  size  for  a  Form  or  Class 
in  a  Preparatory  School,  the  following  considerations  may  be  of 
some  help. 

In  Classical  Forms — and  Classics  necessarily  occupy  a  large 
proportion  of  the  working  hours — it  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage 
if  every  boy  can  be  "  set  on  "  in  the  course  of  every  lesson ;  and 
while  composition  is  being  done,  it  is  at  kast  desirable  that  the 
master  should  be  able  to  look  over  the  work  of  the  previous 
composition  lesson  with  each  boy  in  turn.  Far  better  results 
are  obtained  in  this  ^  way  than  by  con-ecting  the  written 
work  "out  of  school,"  and  returning  it  to  the  boy&  The 
fiilfihnent  of  both  these  requirements  is  perfectly  possible  where 
the  form  consists  of  ten  boys,  and  is  easy  with  a  smaller  number. 

4333.  c  2 
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The  actual  average  in  the  120  schools  is  807  boys  i>er  form,  so 
that  in  this  respect  the  ideal  may  l)e  fairly  said  to  have  been 
attained. 

ScHcH»L  AND  Class  Rooms. 

The  schoolroom  shoidd,  of  course,  he  wipable  of  ac<x>ninio- 
dating  the  whole  school  at  once,  but  \uiless  it  is  likely   to  be 
fully  occupied  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  at  one  stretch,  it 
is  hardly  necessiiry  to  provide  so  large  an  are*i  i>er  head  as  is 
desirable   in   class-r(K)nis.     In   ordinary   cases  an   allowance   of 
20  square  feet  per  head   would   V)e  tairly  hbond.     The   s^chool- 
room  is,  of  course,  gonendly  used  as  a  chiss-room  for  at  least  i>ne 
form  ;  in  many  cAses  it  is  necessiiry  that  it  should  be  used  for 
two ;   and,  though  it  is  desirable  as  a  nde  that  each  chuss  should 
be  taught  in  a  sei)arate  room,  there  are  occasions   where   the 
schoolroom  may  with  advantage  \ye  used  for  two  forms,  as  when 
the  headmaster  desires  to  supervise  the  work  of  an  inexperienced 
teacher.     In  actual  practice  we  find  that  there  are  547  forrtis  to 
436  rooms  and  an  average  of  10  boys  per  room,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  approximately  that  tftere  are  111  rooms  in  which 
two  classes  are  Uiught. 

For  a  form  of  10  boys  a  classroom  measuring  18  ft.  6  x 
16  X  6  will  give  the  30  sq.  ft.  per  boy  which  is  considered  by 
experts  to  be  an  ample  allowance.  As,  however,  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  maintain  exact  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the 
forms,  one  or  more  of  the  classrooms  may  with  advantage  be 
somewhat  larger,  especially  if  these  rooms  are  used  for  other 
purposes,  fjj.,  as  music-room,  library,  etc. 

Area  is  a  more  imj)ortant  consideration  in  class-rooms  than 
cubic  capacity,  but  a  room  of  the  size  suggested  above  should  be 
about  12  ft.  in  height.  The  windows  should  run  nearly  or  quite 
to  the  ceiling,  and  the  light  should  fall  on  the  pupil's  lert  shoulder 
as  he  sits  to  write. 

Assuming  that  the  classrooms  are  of  the  size  suggested  above 
and  that  the  schoolroom  is  equal  to  two  classrooms,  the  actual 
room  area  in  the  120  schools  would  give  37  sq.  ft.  per  boy, 

Dksks. 

The  subject  of  school  desks  is  fully  treated  and  various  models 
are  discussed  in  Barnett*s  Teaching  and  Organisation  and 
Robson's  School  Arch  itecture.  Experts  appear  to  be  practically 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  single  desk  as  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinuous ;  the  advantages  of  the  single  desk  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  are  suflSciently  obvious,  but  as  ordinarily  constructed  the 
desk  is  feir  too  narrow  to  afford  real  comfort  in  writing,  especially 
when  the  boy  is  doing  written  work  involving  the  use  of  dic- 
tionary and  grammar  besides  the  text-book ;  and  much  of  the 
work  m  Preparatory  Schools  is  of  this  kind.  If  space  would 
permit,  single  desks  at  least  2ft.  (better  2ft.  4in.)  in  width  would 
perhaps  be  best ;  but,  with  a  proper  gangway,  this  measurement 
would  be  possible  only  where  the  clEissrooms  ar©  exceptionally 
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large  or  the  classes  exceptionally  small.  Dual  desks,  say  4ft.  6in. 
or  even  5ft,  wide,  with  separate  seats,  preserve  all  or  nearly  all 
the  advantages  of  the  single  desk,  and  afford  much  more  table 
room  to  each  boy  without  occupying  any  more  floor  space  than 
two  single  desks  of  the  ordinary  size.  Such  a  desk  is  practically 
two  single  desks  with  the  intervening  gangway  bridged. 

Box  desks  have  some  advantages,  out  these  are  perhaps  out- 
weighed by  the  objections.  Such  desks  afford  '*  cover  for  illicit 
playing"  and  are  liable  to  become  recept^icles  for  perishable 
goods  and  even  for  live  stock.  They  are  rarely  large  enough  to 
contain  all  the  books  that  a  boy  uses  in  school,  and  unless  he  , 
does  all  his  work  in  the  same  cJassropm,  which  is  not  often  the 
case,  it  is  practically  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  shelf  or 
locker  elsewhere. 

Reversible  desks  {i.e.,  desks  so  constructed  that  the  table  can 
be  turned  over  to  form  a  back  to  the  seat)  are  certainly  con- 
venient when  "  place  taking  "  is  the  method  of  marking  adopted 
in  the  classroom ;  but  they  are  open  to  the  serious  objection 
that  when  used  for  writing  the  seat  has  no  back.  They  may, 
perhaps,  be  most  legitimately  used  in  the  schoolroom,  or  at  least 
'm  that  part  of  the  schoolroom  that  is  not  used  as  a  classroom. 
The  ideal  classroom  furniture  for  a  Preparatory  School  would, 
perhaps,  consist  of  single  or  dual  desks,  as  described  above,  sup- 
plemented by  two  or  three  short  moveable  benches  (with  backs), 
which  can  be  arranged  round  or  in  front  of  the  masters  desk. 

A  discussion  of  the  various  systems  of  marking  would  be 
inappropriate  here ;  but,  as  "  place-taking  "  is  only  possible  under 
certam  conditions  as  regards  classroom  furniture,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  pointed  out  that  the  disadvantages  of  this  system  are  less  serious 
where  the  forms  are  small,  while  its  aavanUiges  are  more 
con.spicuous  in  dealing  with  quite  young  boys,  to  whom  the 
"  visible  sign  of  success,"  is  often  a  very  valuable  stiimilus.  Many 
and  weighty  objections  have  been  lU'ged  against  this  system  by 
Mr.  A.  Sidgwick  (in  Barnett's  Teuchinfj  and  Orgajilsation),  but 
the  "  unfairness  "  with  which  he  charges  it  may  be,  and  often  is, 
largely  remedied  by  "numbering  oft"  three  or  four  timas  during 
the  lesson,  and  taking  the  totals,  or  the  average,  at  the  close. 
The  process  does  not  take  two  minutes,  and  gives  a  result  Avhich 
is  perhaps  as  trustworthy  as  any  that  can  be  arrived  at  by  a 
system  which  involves  pa.ssing  questions  from  one  boy  to 
another.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  tiiough  he  inclines  to  think  that  "  place 
taking  is  indispensable,"  points  out  that  it  "discourages  the 
dullest  membei-s  of  the  form,  who  have  repeatedly  to  announce 
the  single  figure,  about  which  there  can  be  no  delusion  to  buoy 
up  their  spirits  in  any  way."  This  objection,  again,  can  be  partly 
met  by  numbering  (loivn  from  a  higher  figure  than  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  the  class.  Thus,  in  a  class  of 
twenty-tive  boys  the  numbers  run  not  from  25  to  1,  but  from 
say  40  to  16.  The  disproportion  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  mark  is  not  so  glaring,  and  though,  of  course,  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  final  result,  the  "  dullest  members  "  of  the  Form 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  discover  this. 
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Lockers. 

For  school  books,  a  locker  or  sheli'  for  each  boy  is  practically 
necessary.  Where  space  will  allow,  these  are  best  placed  in 
corridors  where  they  are  accessible  without  causing  disturbance 
to  any  class;  where  this  is  impracticable,  the  scnool-room  is 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  place.  "Lockers"  (not  necessarily, 
and  perhaps  better  not,  locked)  are  neater  in  external  appjearance 
than  open  shelves ;  but  they  are  open  to  some  of  the  objections 
already  urged  against  box-desks ;  moreover,  with  the  use  of  open 
shelves,  it  is  easier  to  encourage  onlerly  habits  by  insisting^  upon 
the  books  being  neatly  arranged. 

Other  Rooms. 

Special  rooms  for  library,  music,  etc.,  must  be  regarded  as 
luxuries  rather  than  necessities.  It  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  one  room  where  boys  can  read  quietly,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  one  of  the  classrooms  should  not  be  set  aside 
for  this  purpose  out.  of  school  hours.  Tliis  will  be  the  librar}^ : 
and  the  museum  (if  there  is  one)  may  be  very  well  combined 
with  it,  unless  either  the  museum  or  the  library  is  very  exten- 
sive. Similarly  music  may  be  taught  in  one  or  more  of  the 
classrooms,  unless,  of  course,  it  is  taught  in  school  hours.  For 
piano  practice  a  set  of  cells,  with  sound-proof  partitions,  is 
the  ideal  arrangement ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  Preparatory  Schools. 

A  "  play-room,"  where  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  noise,  is,  if 
not  an  absolute  necessity,  a  very  great  convenience ;  but  where 
there  is  a  covered  gymnasium  attached  to  the  house,  it  may 
very  well  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Museum. 

The  figures  given  above  show  that  only  33  schools  out  of  120 
have  museums,  and  that  the  balance  of  opinion  is  rather  against 
their  utility.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  museum  can  be  of  mvich 
direct  value  for  educational  purposes,  unless  it  is  stich  as  to 
illustrate  some  one  branch  of  knowledge  with  tolerable  com- 
pleteness. A  museum  that  would  be  of  real  use  in  teacliing 
Science,  Geography,  and  History  would  be,  in  most  cases,  quite 
unattainable.  Ihe  Preparatory  School  Museum,  where  it  exists 
at  all,  is  usually  a  very  miscellaneous  assortment  of  objects  which 
defy  classification,  and  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  actual 
process  of  collection.  One  headmaster  recognises  this  so 
thoroughly  that  he  recommends  the  dispersal  of  the  collections 
once  a  year. 

Lantern. 

That  the  lantern  might  be  a  very  useful  help  in  teaching  cer- 
tain subjects,  there  can  be  little  doubt :  but  its  systematic  use  in 
teaching,  say,  history  or  geography,  would  require  a  large  and 
costly  collection  of  slides;  selecte<l  and  arranged  by  someone 
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possessing  special  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Such  a  collection 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  most  individual  schools,  but  a  com- 
bination might  possibly  be  organised  to  share  the  cost  of  the 
sUdes  and  arrange  for  their  circulation. 


Dormitories. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  respective  merits  of  cubicles  and 
open  dormitories  would  involve  the  discussion  of  a  very  difficult 
question.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  of  the  108  head 
masters  who  have  in  their  replies  expressed  an  opinion  on  this 
very  important  point,  there  is  a  strong  majority  (93  to  10)  in 
favour  of  open  dormitories. 

The  maximum  number  of  beds  per  room,  suggested  by  Dr. 
Dukes  in  Bamett's  Teaching  and  Organisation  (16),  is  verj' 
nearly  double  the  average  derived  from  the  answers  of  85  Pre- 
paratory Schoolmasters,  viz.,  8'3.  "  Safety  in  numbers "  is,  no 
doubt,  the  theory  that  underlies  much  of  the  preference  for  open 
dormitories ;  but  when  once  the  number  has  been  reached  which 
will  secure  the  existence  of  something  like  "  public  opinion  "  in 
the  room,  there  appears  to  be  no  advantage  and  some  disadvan- 
tage in  multiplying  beds.  The  number  by  Avhich  this  desirable 
result  may  be  attained  cannot,  of  course,  be  fixed  precisely,  but  16 
seems  unnecessarily  high  for  Preparatory  Schools. 


Lavatory,  Etc. 

The  answers  tabulated  above  show  a  slight  preference  for  the 
earth  system,  but  this,  of  course  is  only  possible,  under  certain 
conditions  as  regards  situation.  Whatever  sanitary  system  may 
be  adopted,  simplicity  of  construction,  facility  for  inspection,  and 
constant  watchfulness  are  essential  to  its  successml  working. 
A  liberal  provision  of  closets  is  desirable,  say  one  to  every 
seven  or  eight  boys,  besides  one  or  more  easily  accessible 
from  the  dormitories.  In  the  lavatory  the  fittings  should  be  as 
strong  and  simple  as  possible ;  a  basin  to  everv  nve  or  six  boys 
is  a  fairly  liberal  allowance.  A  dressing-room,  tor  changing  before 
and  after  games,  is  almost  a  necessity  in  a  school  of  any  consider- 
able size.  It  shouldbe  easily  accessible  from  the  lavatory,  but  is 
perhaps  better  separated  from  it.  To  the  dressing-room  a  drying 
closet  is  a  very  valuable  addition,  and,  where  hot-water  pipes  are 
used  at  all,  its  construction  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  or 
cost.  With  regard  to  bath-rooms,  one  to  every  six  or  seven 
boys  is  an  ample  allowance. 

Lighting. 

The  Question  of  lighting  hardly  admits  of  any  discussion. 
Electric  light  is  by  common  consent  the  best,  but  its  adoption  is, 
of  course,  not  always  practicable. 
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Warming. 

With  regard  to  warming,  there  is  a  strong  majority  in  favour 
of  open  fires.  Where  both  fires  and  hot-water  pipes  are  used, 
the  latter  are  in  most  wises  supplomentiiry,  and  are  used  for  corri- 
dors, gymnasiums,  etc.  It  may  be  reckoned  then,  that  83  j>er 
cent,  of  those  who  answered  the  question  on  this  subject  j>refer 
fires  for  warming  the  inhabited  rooms.  This  preference  is  no 
doubt  largely  determined  by  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  open 
tires  are  a  material  aid  to  proper  ventilation. 

Vextilatiox. 

To  the  question  on  the  subjcc^t  of  ventilation,  98  answers  were 
received,  so  miscellaneous  in  character  that  it  is  practically  ini- 
pcKssible  to  tabulate  them.     Tobin's  shafts,  false  window  sills,  and 
ianlights  recur   frequentlv  among  the  methods  recominended. 
There  is  practical  unannuity  as   to  the  desirability  of    open 
windows,  but  perhaps  hardly  sufiicient  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  an  open  window  does  not  always  act  as  outlet  or    inlet 
exactly  as  is  intended  or  required ;  and,  further,  that,  whatever 
form  of  outlet  be  provided,  it  generally  requires  some  assistance 
-artificial  heat,    wind  pressure,  or    the  mechanical  action   of 
revolving  fans — to  secure  its  proper  working.     This  is  especially 
;he  c*use  in  sununer.     The  inlet  should  provide  a  minimum  of 
2i  square  inches  per  head  and  should  admit  a  continuous  stream 
of  15  to  20  cubic  feet  of  air  per  head  per  minute. 

ACCE.SS()RV    Bl^LDIXCiS. 

That  large  schools,  numbering  their  pupils  by  hundred.s,  and 
frequently  assisted  by  endowments,  .shoulu  bo  able  to  provide 
chaj)el,  gynmiusium,Siinatorium,  swinuning  bath,  etc.,  is  not  very 
surprising;  but  it  is  at  least  noteworthy  that  these  accessories — 
desn'able  but  not  al»soluteIy  essential— should  Ih)  found  in  so 
large  a  projK>rtion  of  st^hools  wbo.^o  average  number  of  pupils  is 
uiuler  thirty-seven.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  lar^e  number 
of  instances  in  which  a  car^Hjnter's  shop  is  provided.  The 
desirability  of  some  manual  traming  being  included  in  Secondary 
Education  has  only  recently  been  recogni.sed,  and  the  fact  that 
ninetv  i>er  cent,  of  the  schools  under  consideration  should 
alreadv  nave  made  some  provision  for  such  training  is  at  least 
remarKable. 

pLAVORorxD,  Etc. 


•7 


The  average  extent  of  the  playgrounds  given  alx)ve  (viz.  6  . 
acres)  is  probably  somewhat  misleading.  In  several  instances 
there  are,  attached  to  schools  in  the  country,  grounds  of  30  or 
40  acres  of  which  only  a  small  part  can  be  considered  "  play- 
ground "  in  the  ordinary  sense.  An  acre  to  every  ten  boys  isa 
fairly  liberal  allowance ;  so  that,  even  if  the  above  figures  were 
reduced  by  one-half,  it  would  still  indicate  a  good  average  equip- 
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roent  in  this  respect.  A  *'  dry  "  playground  of  gravel,  or  better 
still  sand,  is  a  very  valuable  addition;  this  must  of  course 
adjoin  the  school-house.  It  is,  no  doubt,  preferable  that  the 
cricket  and  football  field  should  also  be  within  the  school  grounds, 
but  in  suburban  districts  and  other  places  where  land  is  espe- 
cially costly,  this  is  often  impracticable. 

The  replies  do  not  indicate  much  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
gardens.  In  ten  cases  out  of  fifty-three  the  answer  given  is  to 
the  effect  that  boys  can  have  gardens  **  if  they  choose,"  and  in 
three  cases  they  have  been  found  a  failure. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  typical  Pre- 
paratory School  is  entirely  unendowed ;  it  is  therefore  exposed 
to  free  competition,  ana  depends  for  its  very  existence  on 
its  efficiency.  Again,  it  is  comparatively  a  new  institution, 
and  cannot  therefore  boast  of — wnat  is  at  once  an  invaluable 
possession  and  a  serious  obstacle  to  improvement — a  body  of 
ancient  tradition.  How  far  the  absence  of  tradition  is  to  be 
counted  for  gain  or  for  loss  need  not  be  discussed  here; 
but  free  competition  may  probably  be  reckoned  among  the 
efficient  causes  of  the  hign  standard  of  equipment,  intellectual 
and  material,  shown  by  the  typical  Preparatory  School. 

Frank  Ritchie. 
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THE   TIME-TABLE    OF   WORK   IX    PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 


Attempted  Classification  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

Prej)aratory  Schools  are  one  of  the  results  of  specialisation  in 
education.  They  do  nothing  but  prepare  boys  for  the  Public 
Schools,  and  even  within  that  limitation  there  is  a  tendency  among 
them  to  speciahse  yet  further.  Roughly  speaking,  they  may  be 
said,  for  the  purposes  of  our  subject,  to  be  classifiea  into  four  cate- 
gories:—(1)  Schools  that  make  a  special  point  of  competing  for 
scholarship ;  (2)  Schools  that  do  not  compete  for  scholarships  ; 
(3)  Schools  that  are  specially  preparatory  ior  a  particular  public 
school ;  (4)  Schools  that  prepare  for  the  navy.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  distinctly  borne  in  mmd  that  there  can  be  no  hard-and- 
fast  line  drawn  between  these  four  classes ;  but  there  does  exist 
a  tendency  in  these  directions,  and  many  of  the  time-tables 
that  have  been  returned  clearly  show  to  which  class  their 
particular  school  belongs,  although  in  others  the  gradations  are 
so  varied  and  imperceptible  that  classification  is  impossible. 


Scholarship  Schools. 

Every  year  a  very  large  number  of  vahiable  entrance  scholar- 
ships are  given  by  the  public  schools  as  the  result  of  competitive 
examinations,  lo  many  parents,  for  various  reasons,  it  appears 
a  matter  of  great  importance  that  their  sons  should  win  one  of 
these.  The  different  examinations  vary  in  deUiil  at  various 
schools  both  as  to  standard  and  subjects  set.  Some  preparatory 
schools  make  a  speciality  of  leammg  these  differences  and  of 
preparing  boys  for  success  in  particular  scholarship  examina- 
tions, in  this  way  appealing  to  parents  who  greatly  desire 
scholarships  for  their  sons.  These  schools  are  not,  however, 
divided  from  other  preparatory  schools  by  a  hard  and  fast  line, 
because  there  are  always  among  their  scholars  a  considerable 
percentage  who  will  be  unable  to  rise  to  a  higher  standard  than 
that  of  the  simple  pass  examination,  and  also  because  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  scholarship  examinations  themselves.  If  the  boy  "  A." 
were  sure  to  win  a  scholarship  at  "  B."  school,  he  might,  perhaps, 
for  example,  entirely  drop  French  at  his  preparatory  scnool ;  it 
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is,  however,  most  probably  a  matter  of  some  doubt  if  he  will  be 
successfiil,  and  if  he  fails  there  he  will  try  again  at  "C."  school, 
and  at  "  C."  French  may  well  be  essential,  while  the  Latin  verses 
that  were  perhaps  emphasized  at  "  B."  are  discoursed  at  "  C." 
In  this  way  absolute  specialisation  is  prohibited,  but  the  tendency 
will  be  found  clcixrly  marked  on  many  time-tables,  both  by  tlie 
cxiiggerated  weight  given  to  the  subjects  that  specially  coiint  at 
these  examinations,  and  often,  too,  by  the  longer  hoiu^  devoted 
to  lessons. 


NoN-ScHOLAiisiiip  S<  in><)i,s. 

Schools  that  do  not  compete  for  scholai*ships,  and    whose 
pupils  are  dra^vn  for  the  most  part  from  a  more  wealthy  class 
of   parent   than  is  the  case   in   the  scholarship  schools,  often 
approximate  so  closely  to  the  scholarship  school  ii8  to  be  hardly 
distinguishable.     They  are  encouraged  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  work  not  alone  by  the  desire  of  their  headmasters  to  do  the  best 
for  their  bojs,  but  also  by  the  pride  of  the  greater  number  of 
their  parents  whicfh  prompts  them  to  covet  at  least  a  respectable 
place  for  their  sons  at  the  entrance  examinations.     Further,  it 
IS  also  undoubtedlv  true  that  the  number  of  schools  that  never 
attempt  to  win  scholarships  is  small.      In  the  case  of  these  non- 
scholarship   schools,  however,  as  the  st^mdard   of  the   entrance 
examination  at  a  public  s(-hool  is  far  below  that  of  the  examina- 
tion for  scholarships,  the  time-Uible  may  be  less  crowded,  and  it 
is  possible  for  their  headmasters  to  some  extent  to  give  scope  to 
their  own  ideas  on  education. 


ScHOOIii   PKEPAllATOKV   TO   A   PARTICULAR   PuRLIC  ScHOOL. 

During  quite  recent  years  it  has  become  increasingly  the 
practice  for  public  schools  to  have  preparatory  branches  of  their 
own.  In  the  old  days  these  schools  used  to  have  boys  of  all 
a^es,  from  nine  to  nineteen,  living  together  under  similar  con- 
ditions. The  very  strong  belief  which  has  now  obtained  that 
such  a  system  is  absolutely  evil  has  constrained  most  of  them 
either  to  form  separate  preparatory  branches  or  to  refuse  boys 
under  thirteen.  The  preparatory  schools  thus  formed  are  not 
very  numerous  as  compared  with  those  which  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent. They  are  almost  the  sole  exception  to  the  rule  that 
preparatory  schools  are  neither  aided  by  outside  funds  nor 
subject  to  outside  authority. 

Ihere  are,  too,  a  limited  number  of  schools  owned  in  the 
ordinary  way  that  have  made  a  speciality  of  preparing  for  one 
particular  public  school.  They  are,  in  fact,  chiefly  confined  to 
preparing  for  Eton  and  Harrow,  hi  both  these  types  of  pre- 
paratory school  it  is  obvious  that  the  time-tables  mustl)e  entirely 
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governed  by  any  peculiarities  that  show  themselves  in  the 
curricula  of  those  schools  for  which  they  specialise.  They  will, 
however,  still  retain  a  family  likeness  to  the  time-tables  of  the 
other  schools,  because  just  iis  preparatory  schools  prepare  for 

Eublic  schools,  so  do  the  latter  prepare  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
ridge,  and  the  kvSos  attaching  to  the  more  famous  courses  of 
academic  study  is  reflected  downwards. 


Navy  Schools. 

The  recent  change  effected  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  examina- 
tion for  the  "  Britannia "  by  raising  the  age  of  candidates  to 
fifteen  and  a-half,  has  Uiken  it  beyond  the  limit  at  which 
preparatory  school  headmasters  consider  it  advisiible  for  boys 
to  remain  with  them.  Matters  are,  therefore,  at  present  more 
or  less  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
preparatory  schools  will  entirely  cease  to  attempt  this  special 
worK,  and  will  instead  be  compelled  to  pass  boys  at  a  premature 
age  to  the  public  schools.  Before  the  recent  change  took  place 
those  schools  that  prepared  for  the  Navy  were  virtually  members 
of  the  last-named  class,  the  "  Britannia "  being  substituted  for 
some  public  school.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  however,  it  is 
obvious  that  details  concerning  them  must  be  either  obsolete  or 
speculative. 


Actual  Time-Tables. 

Annexed  will  be  found  three  time-tables  at  present  in  actual 
use  in  different  schools.  They  will  show  at  a  glance  the  way  in 
which  the  time  allotted  to  various  subjects  is  apportioned  by  the 
three  classes  of  school  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Two  forms 
only  are  given  in  each  school,  the  top  form  and  the  bottom 
form,  or  the  form  whose  age  average  most  nearly  approximates 
to  the  period  between  nine  and  ten  years.  These  arc  selected 
because,  as  a  rule,  boys  enter  preparatory  schools  about  the  age 
of  nine  years  and  they  leave  about  the  a^e  of  thirteen  and  a- 
half.  'table  No.  4  nas  been  compiled  trom  a  comparison  of 
returns  sent  in  from  different  schools,  and  shows  the  average 
time  given  to  the  different  subjects  in  parallel  forms  in  the 
aggregate  of  schools.  As  a  standard  ot  comparison  it  may 
perhaps  be  usefiiL 


In  the  subjoined  tables,  the  times  are  given  in  hours  and 
juinutes. 
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No.   I.  -  Time-Table  of  a  School  that  does  compete  for  Scholarahipe. 
Number  of  Boys  in  School,  Sunmier  1899,  53.  

ClasH  I.  ,  Class  V. 

Average  !  Average 

age  age 

lOf^.  12H. 


Scripture 

EngliHh  A 

French 

Latin      -        -  .        .        . 

Greek 

German 

History 

GeoCTaphy 

Mathematics 

Object  Lesvsons  or  Elementary  Science 
Writing  and  Dictatitm    - 

Dnvwing 

Prei>aration  (k) 


Total 


2 
2 
2 
6 
0 
0 
2 
2 
4 
0 
3 
1 

a 


30 


1.45 
U 
3 
11 
5b 
5b 
1 
1 

0 
.45 
1 
9 

39.30 


Singing  -  -  - 
Instrumental  Music 
Carpentering  or  Handicraft 


1 
3 
1.30 


0|itional 

jsu meets  in 

(adcUtibn  to 

tho»e 

above. 


A.  This  includes  English  l^anguage,  Literature,  Grammar,  and  Coni- 
j>o«ition.  R  Alternative  subjects,  k.  In  Tables  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  V.  there 
IS  no  return  showing  to  which  subjects,  or  in  what  proportion  the  time 
awarded  to  preparation  is  allotted.  Practice  varies  not  only  a^  between 
school  and  scnool,  but  even  between  the  various  forms  of  the  same  school.  It 
may,  however,  be  assumed  that  a  very  large  projwrtion  of  the  preparation 
time  is  given  to  Cla.ssic8  or  Mathematics,  or  to  both. 

No.  IL—  Time-Table  of  a  School  that  does  not  compete  for  Scholarships. 
Numl)er  of  Boys  in  the  School,  Summer  1899,  40. 


Scripture 

English  A 

French 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

History 

Geographjr 

Mathematics      -        -        -        -        - 
Object  Lessons  or  Elementary  Science 
Writing  and  Dictation 

Drawing 

Preparation  (k) 

Singing      -        -        - 
Instrumental  Music  -        - 
Carpentering  or  Handicraft 

Total 


I  'lass  I. 

Class  IV. 

Average  age 

Average  age 

lOiV 

13tV 

5.0 

5.0 

3.45 

1.30 

3.0 

3.0 

4.30 

5.30 

0.0 

3.30B 

0.0 

3.30b 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

4.30 

6.45 

1.0 

1.0 

2.15 

0.45 

1.0 

2C.0 

0.0 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2C.0 

2.15 

2.15 

35.15 

39.15 

A.  See  note  to  Table  I.    b.  Alternative  subjects,    c.  Al tentative  subjects. 
K.  See  note  to  Table  I. 
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No.  IIL—Time-Table  of  a  School  preparing  for  special  Public  School 
(Scotch).    Number  of  Boys  in  the  School,  Summer  1899, 54. 


Class 

IV. 

Average 

age 

13 


Scripture 

English  A-        -  -        - 

French 

Latin 

Greek 

Qerman    -        -        -        -    .    - 

History 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Object  Lessons  or  Elementary  Science 
Writing  or  Dictation 

Drawing 

Preparation  (k)        -       -        -       - 

Singing 

Instrumental  Music- 
Carpentering  or  Handicraft 

Total 


2 

2 

3.45 

3 

6 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.30 

1 

1-30 

5.45 

0 

3 

0 

6.15 

1 

2c 

1 


5.45 

0 

1.45 

0.45 

6.15 

1 

2c 

1 


32.30 


A.  See  note  to  Table  I. 

B.  Class  II.  is  shown  as  more  nearly  approximating  average  age  than 
Class  I. 

0.  Optional  subject . 
K.  Bee  note  to  Table  I. 
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No.  IV.— AvER.\GE  of  time  given  to  various  subjects  as  shown   by  com- 
liarison  of  i-eturns  that  have  come  to  hand. 


Scripture 

English  A  -        -      •  - 

French 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

History 

Geography 

Mathematics     - 

Object  Lessons  or  Elementary  Science 

Writing  or  Dictaticm 

Drawing 

Preparation 

Total  H 


_ 

_     -  — 

Class  I., 

or  class 

most  nearly 

averaging 

age  of 

9-10. 

Top  Class. 

Age 

Average 

13 

2.12 

2.3 

2.49 

I.IO 

2.49 

3.8    • 

5.49 

7.49 

0 

4.34 

0 

3.41  B 

1.57 

1.50 

1.41 

1.17c 

5,23 

5.38 

0.57 

0.53n 

2.25 

0.53E 

1.31 

1.39F 

(; 

o 

29.84 

35.2 

A.  See  note  to  Table  L 

B.  Usually  German  is  alternative  \nth  Greek,  with  extra  French  and 
Mathematics  ;  58*6  iHjr  cent,  of  the  Schools  do  not  teach  (lerman  at  aU. 

r.  3*7  per  cent,  omit  Geography  entirely  ;  6*2  i>er  cent,  do  not  teach  it  to 
their  top  form. 

D.  72*5  per  cent,  omit  this  subject  entirely ;  83*7  ijer  cent,  do  not  teach  it 
to  the  top  form. 

£.  One  school  omits  it  entirely  ;  38*7  per  cent,  do  not  teach  it  in  the  top 
form. 

F.  In  34*2  jjer  cent,  of  returns  it  is  an  optional  subject.  The  above  is 
the  average  in  the  remaining  65*8  \y&v  cent. 

(t.  No  average  is  iK>ssible,  practice  varies  so  greiitly. 

H.  The  average  total  given  above  is  not  the  sum  of  the  various  items  of 
the  table,  but  is  the  average  of  totals  actually  returned  in  each  school. 
No  .school  teaches  all  the  sunjects  enumerated. 


It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  show  in  a  similar  manner 
the  work  in  the  forms  intervening  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
thirteen,  because  no  two  schools  have  similar  form  organisations. 
In  one  case  there  are  as  many  as  twelve  separate  forms  for 
boys  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  a-half  and  twelve  and  a-half, 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  often  not  more  than  one  or  two ; 
but  as  illustrating  the  gradation  of  work,  and  in  partiimlar  as 
showing  the  stage  at  which  Greek  Algebra,  tfnd  Euclid  are 
commenced,  the  subjoined  time-table  (No.   5)  (a  school  that; 
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sometimes  but  not  regularly  competes  for  scholarships)  may  be 
taken  as  a  fairly  accurate  representation  of  tne  general 
practice. 

No.  V. — Time-table  of  a  School  that  does  sometimes  compete  for 
ScholarshipB,  illustrative  of  intermediate  classes,  and  of  the  ages 
at  which  Greek,  Algebra,  and  Euclid  are  commenced. 


Class  I. 

Avenge 

age 

9A. 


CUasH. 

Average 

age 

lOA. 


Class  UI. 

Average 

age 


Class  IV. 

Average 

age 

12A. 


Class  V. 

Average 

age 

12A. 


Class  VI. 

Average 

*«« 


Scripture 
Bnglish 
French  - 
Latin    • 
Greek    • 
German 
History 
(Geography 

r  Arithmetic 
Mathematics -f  Algebra 

I  Euclid 
Object  Lnsous    • 
Writing  and  Dictation 
Drawing 

Preparation  (K)   • 


1.80 

1.20 

1.80 

1 

1.80 

LSO      . 

1.80 

1.50 

2.0 

1.40 

1.40      1       1.40      i         .85 

2.80            2.80 

2.15 

2.1S             2.16      !       2.15 

7.0        1       0.10 

7.20 

7.60            7.50            7-20 

— 

— 

A  4.0 

S.40             8.40             6.5 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80            1.80 

2.5  B 

2.80 

2.85 

.50 

.50      1         .50 

.50 

515 

5.25 

1.40 

1.40             1.40 

1.40 

— 

■.— 

1.40 

1.40            1.40 

1.40 

— 

— 

2.0 

2.0              2.0 

2.0 

1.55 

.80 

.80 

.80              .80 

^ 

Optional 

n  all  cases 

.  and  alternative  with  English,  Geography, 

or  Writing. 

1 

•                 ■ 

8.0          6  to  0  0 

0  to  0  0          0.0 

9.0 

9.0 

A.  Extra  time  taken  ftrom  Latin  owing  to  temporary  peculiarity  of  form. 

B.  Thlrty-flve  minntes  per  week  to  Ancient  HUtory. 
a  Yonng  or  delicate  boys  have  the  scale  reduced. 
K.  See  note  to  Table  I. 


SiMILABITY  OF  THE   MaIN  FEATURES. 

Time-tables  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5  may  be  taken  as  good 
specimens  of  their  respective  class  of  schools ;  such  variations  as 
exist  between  them  would  be  foimd  to  exist  between  all  the 
returns  that  have  come  to  hand;  so,  too,  will  their  marked 
family  resemblances:  the  former  due  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
individual  headmasters,  the  latter  imposed  by  the  range  of 
subjects  set  for  entrance  scholarship  or  ordinary  entrance 
examinations  at  the  public  schools. 


Particular  Subjects. — Classics. 


The  most  notable  feature  in  these  time-tables  is  the  extra- 
ordinary weight  given  in  them  to  classics  and  mathematics.  It 
would  seem  that  to  these  subjects  alone  is  awarded  sufficient  time 
for  the  boys  to  be  thoroughly  grounded.  Table  I.  shows  sixteen 
hours  per  week  devoted  to  classics  alone  exclusive  of  time  allotted 
to  that  subject  in  preparation.  •  Exact  details  of  the  amount  so 
allotted  are  wanting,  out  in  this  and  in  all  similar  cases  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  proportion  of  preparation  given  to  classics 
and  mathematics  is  a  large  one.  From  this  time-table,  too,  it  is 
evident  that  classical  rather  than  mathematical  distinction  is 
coveted  in  this  particular  school.     An   example  could  equally 
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well  be  found  where  the  converse  was  true,  although  in  no  case 
are  the  maximum  hours  awarded  to  mathematics  so  gresit  as  in 
the  case  of  classics.  Nineteen  and  a-half  hours  per  week  is  the 
maximum  return  in  any  case  for  classics,  and  twelve  hours  is 
the  maximum,  of  course  in  another  school,  for  mathematics,  ex- 
clusive of  preparation. 


Age  of  Beginning  Latin  and  Greek. 

A  well-marked  rule  will  be  found  illustrated  in  Table  No.  5. 
It  appears  to  be  the  practice  to  begin  the  teaching  of  Latin  to 
boys  as  soon  as  they  can  read  and  write   English  with   some 
facility.    They  usually  reach  this  stage  by  the  age  of  nine-^the 
age  at  which  they  generally  enter  a  preparatory  school.     On 
entry,  they  at  first  devote  somewhat  less  time  than  the  rest  ot 
the  school  to  Latin,  but  the  hours  are  gradually  increased  as 
they  go  up  the  school  until  the  point  is  reached  at  which  Greek 
is  begun,  when  the  restrictions  of  the  time-tables  require  some 
reduction  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  new  subject.    Thus  on 
Table  No.  5  a  boy  of  nine  gives  seven  hours  a  week  to  Latin.     A 
year  later  rather  more  than  nine  hours.    A  year  later  he  has 
returned  to  seven  hours  for  Latin,  and  in  addition  now  devotes 
four  hours  to  Greek.    At  that  stage  the  projjortion  between  the 
two  would  remain  constant  unless  lie  passed  into  the  Scholarship 
form  at  the  head  of  the  school,  when  more  time  would  be  neces- 
sarily devoted  to  Greek  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  vocabulary 
required  for  the  ditticult "  sight "  translations  that  are  commonly 
set. 

Greek  is  sometimes  not  commenced  before  the  age  of  twelve. 
But  this  practice,  affording  as  it  does  opportunity  to  deyote 
attention  to  some  of  the  least  noticed  but  highly  important 
subjects  of  the  time-table,  is  practically  impossibly  for  schools 
that  compete  for  scholarships ;  for  them,  the  standard  of  *^reek 
required  for  scholarships  is  so  high  as  to  compel  its  inclusion  in 
the  curriculum  generally  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  sometimes 
still  earlier. 


Mathematics. 

Exact  statistics  of  the  age  at  which  the  teaching  of  Algebra 
and  Euclid  is  begun,  and  of  the  times  devoted  to  those  subjects, 
are  not  deducible  from  the  returns  to  hand.  So  far  as  they  go 
they  tend  to  show  that  the  arrangement  of  Table  No.  6  is 
approximately  representative.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to 
entirely  re-classify  the  school  for  mathematics ;  258  per  cent,  of 
the  schools,  however,  have  not  yet  done  so. 
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Scripture. 

An  element  of  doubt  exists  in  the  returns  for  this  subject,  in 
that  it  is  not  always  distinctly  stated  whether  the  time  ^ven  as 
being  sfxent  on  the  study  of  Scripture  is  or  is  not  inclusive  of 
instruction  given  on  Sundays.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  schools  with  day-boys  this  cannot  be  the  case.  Their 
returns,  though  in  no  case  so  high  as  that  on  Table  No.  2  (in 
the  latter  case  the  school  consists  exclusively  of  boarders), 
justify  one  in  believing  that  the  average  given  in  Table  No.  4 
will  not  be  found  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  time  so 
spent  during  the  week,  and  exclusive  of  all  Sunday  work. 
Although  the  weight  given  in  entrance  examinations  to 
Scripture  knowledge  often  approaches  vanishing  point,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  no  case  is  it  omitted  from  the  time-table, 
and  that  more  time  is  assigned  to  it  than  to  EngUsh  language, 
history,  geography,  drawing,  or  dictation.  Although  there  womd 
be  far  from  general  agreement  with  the  system  described  below, 
the  general  feeling  of  the  profession  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  seems  to  be  truly  expressed  by  a  headmaster  of  a  large 
mixed  day  and  boarding  school  who  notes  on  his  return :  '*  The 
week's  work  closes  with  a  short  service  instead  of  the  last  lesson 
on  Friday  afternoon.  At  this  service  are  given  short  addresses 
especially  suited  to  the  boys.  And  here  I  may  perhaps  touch  on 
a  point  that  has  caused  much  platform  controversy,  out  has  pre- 
sented little  difficulty  to  those  who  have  the  practical  work  ot 
education  in  their  hands — I  mean  the  religious  question.  We 
have  here  boys  of  all  denominations — Churchmen,  Noncon- 
formists, Greeks,  and  others.  Our  invited  preachers  on  Friday 
have  been  equally  heterogeneous — Ritualistic,  Evangelical,  Non- 
conformist, rresbyterian,  and  so  on.  We  have  had  no  suspicion 
of  proselytizing  or  discord  in  their  remarks — the  religious  diffi- 
culty has  not  *  cropped '  up.  The  boys  sing  the  same  hymns 
and  usathe  saifTe  prayers  without  a  thought  of  divisions.  I 
mention  this,  as  the  school  chapel  is  the  centre  of  public  school 
life,  and  I  believe  that  boys  so  regard  it — vaguely  perhaps  while 
they  are  still  at  school,  but  vividly  afterwards  when  school 
life  is  a  memory.  We  have  no  chapel  here ;  but  the  weekly 
service  in  hall  is  by  no  means  the  least  among  the  things  that 
make  us  feel  that  we,  being  many,  are  one  body." 


English  Language  and  Grammar,  Geography,  History, 

Dictation. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  time  allotted  to  these  sub* 
jects  is  altogether  inadequate,  particularly  in  the  case  of  schools 
such  as  those  that  are  exemplitied  on  Table  No.  1.  Table  No.  3 
alone  shows  signs  that  En^ish  is  seriously  attempted ;  but  in 
that  school  the  extra  time  is  found  by  the  entire  elimination  of 
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Greek  and  the  reduction  of  time  assigned  to  Latin.  Such  a 
course  is  not  possible  in  most  preparatory  schools;  for  by 
adopting  it  headmasters  would  preclude  their  boys  not  only 
from  taking  scholarships,  but  even  from  taking  moderately  good 
places  on  entrance  to  the  public  schools.  Headmasters  can 
only  deplore  the  necessity  of  ignoring  English  subjects.  The 
headmaster  responsible  for  Table  No.  1  notes  at  its  foot:  **! 
would  gladly  see  more  English*  in  my  curriculum,  but  the 
standara  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Mathematics  is  so  hi^h  in 
scholarship  examinations  that  English  is  knocked  on  the  head. 
We  have  no  time  for  it.  The  public  schools  require  none— 
practically."  In  so  saying  this  headmaster  but  voices  the 
general  feeling  of  the  profession.  Another  headmaster  of  a 
hbTQe  boarding  school  mtimately  connected  with  a  hmous 
public  school  told  the  present  writer  that  he  should  make  no 
return  in  response  to  the  present  inquiry.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  they 
would  think  I  approved  of  the  time  we  give  to  geography ! 
We  are,  indeed,  practically  xmanimous  in  desiring  to  teach  more 
of  the  English  classics,  more  history,  more  geography ;  but  our 
hands  are  tied  by  the  public  schools,  as  t£eirs  are  by  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Under  present  conditions  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  appear  to  be  to  trust  to  a  very  sound  grounding  in 
geography,  writing,  and  spelling,  ^ven  m  nurseries  or  kinder- 
gartens, and  to  use  the  small  fraction  of  time  that  can  be  taken 
from  the  subjects  at  present  insisted  on  by  the  public  schools, 
for  keeping  up  this  knowledge,  and  supplementing  it  as  &r  as 
may  be  by  the  study  of  the  geography  necessary  to  understand 
the  poUtical  questions  of  the  day. 


French  and  German. 

French  is  taught  in  all  schools,  and  there  is  great  uniformity 
as  to  the  time  allotted  to  it.  If  it  were  possible  always  to 
ensure  that  all  teachers  of  French  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  language,  the  total  result  might  be  not  unsatisfEU^toiT- 
This  is,  however,  impossible.  Unless  a  school  is  very  heavilr 
staffed — to  a  degree  tnat  is  obviously  much  too  expensive  for  all 
but  the  minority  of  schools — masters  must  be  prepared  to  take 
classes  in  subjects  other  than  the  one  or  two  they  are  specially 
qualified  to  teach,  unless  it  is  the  practice  in  that  school  to  keep 
tne  same  boys  together  in  one  form  for  all  subjects — a  system 
that  must  either  result  in  hopelessly  retarding  clever  boys  and 
outpacing  slow  ones,  or  in  such  subdivision  of  the  forms  into 
sections  and  units  that  class  teaching  is  impossible.  The  returns 
show  that  39*8  per  cent,  of  the  schools  do  not  re-classify  their 
boys  in  French. 

The  general  result  of  our  system  is  that  French  is  not  and 

*  The  term  English  is  generally  used  among  us  to  include  Langua^ 
Grammar,  Geography,  History,  and  Dictation. 
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cannot  be  taught  as  a  living  language.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  larsfe  majority  of  the  teachers  cannot  speak  it,  at  least  with 
fluent  accuracy.  Boys  learn  to  read  it  and  to  write  it,  they  learn 
also  a  considerable  number  of  grammatical  irregularities,  and  so 
doing  they  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  public  schools.  In 
the  entrance  scholarship  examinations  at  the  public  schools,  little 
or  no  value  is  attached  to  conversation  or  correct  pronunciation, 
and  until  they  do  so  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  improvement  in  the 
method  of  teaching  French. 

German  is  not  taught  at  all  in  586  per  cent,  of  the  schools 
that  have  made  returns.  Experience  shows  that  four  languages, 
in  addition  to  his  own,  are  much  more  than  can  be  learnt  with 
advantage  by  any  boy  at  one  time.  Therefore,  it  is  only  as  an 
alternative  to  Greek,  for  boys  intended  for  modem  sides  of 
schools  or  for  Army  classes,  that  German  is  taught.  Further, 
some  public  schools  prefer  that  in  no  case  should  boys  start 
German  before  they  come  to  them. 


Object  Lessons  and  Elementary  Science. 

In  72*5  per  cent,  of  the  schools  these  are  not  attempted,  and 
in  only  16*3  per  cent,  are  they  taught  to  the  top  forms.  Many 
masters  regret  their  inabiUty  to  find  time  for  science  in  the 
regular  time-table,  and  endeavour  in  some  way  to  supply  the 
want  by  organising  lantern  lectures  during  the  winter  terms. 
These  are  obviously  to  some  extent  fortuitous  and  cannot  be 
tabulated ;  it  may,  nowever,  be  taken  that,  in  the  better  schools 
at  all  events,  their  presence  is  sufficiently  freqUent  to  be  of 
value.  From  the  strictly  utilitarian  view  of  entrance  examina- 
tions thev  are  of  little  worth,  and  their  presence  is  simply  due  to 
the  unwillingness  of  preparatory  school  headmasters  to  allow 
their  boys  to  grow  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  scientific  subjects.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  noted  that  one  would  hardly  greet  the 
inclusion  of  questions  on  elementary  science  in  entrance 
examination  papers  with  approval,  since  with  boys  of  the  tender 
age  in  question  the  teacnmg  of  this  subject  would  almost 
certainly  degenerate  into  cram.  Besides,  the  time-table  is  over- 
crowded already. 


Drawing. 

Drawing  appears  to  form  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in  65 
per  cent,  of  the  returns,  but  in  many  cases  it  can  hardly  be 
seriously  attempted.  In  several  cases  the  time  allotted  is  only 
half-an-nour  per  week,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  one  hour  are 
also  frequent.  In  such  cases  the  work  must  be  of  the  most 
elementary  or  unsystematic  character.  Unless  it  is  possible  to 
give  at  least  two  hours  per  week  to  the  subject,  it  would,  in  the 
present  writers  opinion,  oe better  to  award  to  geography  the  time 
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now  devoted  to  drawing.  It  is  clearly  a  matter  for  regret  that 
drawing  is  not  universally  a  compulsory  subject ;  undoubtedly 
the  expense  deters  many  schools  from  making  it  so.  A  good 
visiting  teacher  is  expensive,  and  to  engage  a  teacher  solelv  or 
even  chiefly  for  drawing  would  be  more  so.  Second-rate  teacning 
of  drawing  is  probably  more  harmfiil  than  second-rate  teaching 
in  any  other  subject. 


Singing,  Instrumental  Music  and  Carpentry. 

It  would  1)0  interesting  and  instructive  to  be  able  to  tabulate 
the  practice  of  the  various  schools  in  the  mattor  of  (1)  singing 
and  instrumental  music ;  (2)  carpentry  and  other  handicraft 
It  has,  however,   unfortunateljr  happened   that  the  Questions 
asked  on  these  points  were  ambiguous,  and  it  is  very  plain  that 
all  the  replies  are  not  framed  on  the  same  basis ;  they  suffice, 
however,  to  show  that  in  these  subjects  there  is  an  entire  lack  of 
uniformity.    Some  schools  teach  all  of  them  as  part   of   the 
regular  curriculum,  others  teach  none  of  them  at  all.     Some 
one  school  may  be  found  that  takes  each  of  the  above  as  a 
regular  subject,  and  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  others  as  optional 
Some  teach  them  all  the  year  round,  others  only  during  special 
terms.    As  a  rule,  it  will  be  more  general  for  singing  to  form 
part  of  the  re)|plar  curriculum  than  for  instrumental  music  or 
carpentry ;  this  latter  would  seem  indeed  to  be  nearly  always 
"optional."    The  time  given  to' these  subjects  varies  almost  as 
greatly  as  does  the  practice  of  including  or  omitting  them  froni 
the  time-table.     Probably  about  one  hour  per  week  is  a  fair 
average  of  the  time  given  to  singing  in  those  schools  where  it  is 
taught.     In  many  cases  two  hours  are  given,  and  in  one  case 
three  hours.      On  the  other  hand,  half  an  nour  is  in  several  cases 
all  that  is  allotted,  and  then  one  can  only  pity  the  teachers  who 
are  thus  called  upon  to  make  bricks  witnout  straw. 

Carpentry  is  usually  not  taught  at  all  in  the  summer  months. 
It  is  an  employment  that,  if  the  workshops  are  conveniently 
placed,  can  be  taken  up  at  odd  minutes.  The  boys  regard  it  as  an 
amusement,  and  during  the  winter,  at  times  when  they  must  be 
indoors,  find  vent  for  tneir  energies  in  this  direction.  Hence  an 
exact  time-table  does  not  exist.  Probably  about  two  hours  of 
instruction  per  week  is  a  fair  average  in  cases  where  it  is  taught 
at  all.  In  one  case  six  hours  is  awarded,  but  this  is  altogether 
exceptional. 

No  credit  whatever  is  given  by  the  public  schools  to  knowledge 
of  these  subjects.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  them  to  be  treated 
as  supplementary  to  the  regular  time-table.  The  fiwjt  that 
they  appear  there  at  all  is  due  solely  to  the  importance  attached 
to  them  by  preparatory  school  heaamasters  and  by  the  parents, 
who  in  many  cases  pay  an  extra  fee  for  their  sons'  instriictioij  in 
the^e  matters, 
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Distribution  of  Hours  of  Work  Through  the  Day. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  actual  number  of  hours  spent  in 
work  during  the  day  is  the  manner  in  which  those  hours  are 
distributed.  It  is  obvious  that  all  hours  during  the  day  have 
not  the  same  value,  and  it  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  sub- 
divide the  five  or  six  hours  of  our  boys*  daily  work  in  the  manner 
which  will  cause  the  least  strain  on  the  nervous  system.  The 
subjoined  tables  have  been  drawn  up  to  show  at  a  glance  the 
manner  in  which  this  problem  is  actually  dealt  with. 


Distribution  of  Work  During  the  Day. 


Time  spent  at  work  before  breakfast :- 


Hours 

0 

i 

10-6 

1 

i 

f 

1 

Percentage    of    schools     working     as 
above         

32 

1 

26  5  1 

r 
1 

20 

10-6 

Time  spent  at  work  between  breakfast  and  dinner : — 


Time  spent  at  work  between  dinner  and  tea : — 


Time  s'^nt  at  work  between  tea  and  bed  :- 


Hours 

Percentage  of  schools 
working  as  above 


0 


i 


2-6     I    41-3 


11 


li 


17-3 


18-6 


U 


Hours: 

1 
2J         2J 

2| 

3 

H 

H 

4 

■ 

Percentage     of     schools 
working  as  above 

1 
1           4 

6*6         40 

1 

20 

17-3 

8 

Hours 

1 

li 

li 

1* 

2 

2i 

n 

Percentage  of  schools 
working  as  above 

1-3 

4 

1-3 

34-6 

4 

44 

5  3 

5-3 

8 


It  must  here  be  noted  that  boarding  schools,  pure  and  simple, 
and  those  which  take  day  boys  as  well,  are  not  equally  placed  in 
this  respect.  In  the  former  case  the  headmaster  has  an  absolutely 
free  hand  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  will  divide  his  school  day. 
All  the  boys  are  under  his  own  roof  and  his  playing-fields  almost 
invariably  adjoin  the  school-house.  If  it  seemed  good  to  him  there 
is  no  reason-^for  example  during  such  fiery  heat  as  we  had  in 
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the  suuimer  of  1899 — to  prevent  his  arranging  for  all   violent 
exercise  being  taken  before  the  sun  had  attained  its  power  or 
during  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.     In  the  winter  he  alwavs 
can  and  often  does  so  arrange  that  a  considerable  part  of  tite 
day's  lessons  are  done  after  simdown,  from  4  or  4.30  to  6  or  6.30, 
and  also  again  in  the  evening.     In  the  day  school  such  arrange- 
ments are  generally  impossible,  and  this  from  two  causes.      Day 
schools  are  for  obvious  reasons  generally  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  towns,  and  owing  to  the  consequent  high  value  of  land 
are  oiten  compelled  to  eo  considerable  distances  to  their  playing- 
fields.     In  North  Lonaon,  at  all  events,  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  schools  to  journey  five  or  seven  miles  to  their  cricket  fields ; 
and,  in  addition,  some  are  only  able  to  lease  them  for  particular 
times  and  certain  days.      Unsatisfactory  as  this  state  of  afiairs  is 
there  is  unfortunately  no  remedy,  for  owing  to  all  the  land  in 
such   neighbourhoods  being  let  on   building  lease  and  worth 
thousands  of  pounds  per  acre,  no  day  school  can  buy  sufficient 
ground  for  playing-fielas  without  incurring  a  capital  expenditure 
that  must  involve  the  ruin  of  the  school  as  a  pa3an&^  concern. 
Hence  it  follows  that  their  games,  whatever  the  weatner,  must 
take  place  alwavs  at  the  prearranged  time.      The  second  cause 
that  hinders  flexibility  oi  the  time-table  is  the  fact  that  the 
convenience  of  the  parents  of  day  boys  has  to  be  studied  in  the 
matter  of  the  time  of  meals  taken  at  home.     Probably  parents 
will,  in  the  first  case,  make  new  arrangements  to  suit  the  school 
time-table  willingly  enough ;  but  change  and  uncertainty  upset 
their  domestic  organisation  and  are  to  them  intolerable.    No 
doubt  this  difficulty  varies  in  detail  in  different  localities,  but  in 
one  form  or  another  it  is  continually  present  to  hamper  head- 
masters and  to  restrain  them  from  making  arrangements,  which, 
if  possible,  they  would  adopt.     It  operates  to  prevent  them  on 
whole  school  days  from  usmg  in  summer  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
day  for  cricket,  and  in  winter    from    doing    ordinary  school 
between  4  and  6  p.m.,  and  using  the  earlv  afternoon  hours  for 
football,  a  practice  that  is  very  general  in  Doarding  schools. 


Length  of  School  Periods. 

Another  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
value  of  each  time-table  is  the  length  of  each  school  period. 
Among  those  who  have  replied  to  the  question  on  this  point 
in  the  present  inquiry,  opinion  as  to  the  proper  length  of  time 
that  a  lesson  should  last  varies  between  one  hour  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  the  latter  view  greatly  predominating.  In 
a  few  cases  it  is  ur^ed  that  one  and  a-half  hours  is  not  too  long, 
provided  the  work  is  varied  by  taking  during  that  period  different 
parts  of  the  same  subject,  and  taking  them  in  different  ways. 
For  example,  in  a  Latin  period  the  master  may  take  grammar 
Questions  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  boys  stanciing  up  in  form; 
tnen  he  may  take  composition  for  half  an  hour,  the  boys  sitting 
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down ;  and  the  balance  of  the  time  may  be  devoted  to  transla- 
tion of  some  Latin  author.  To  those  who  have  made  experi- 
ment of  the  shortest  period,  this  contention  does  not  carry 
weight  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  three-quarter 
hour  periods  are  not  the  universal  rule.  Approximately,  how- 
ever, 61  per  cent,  of  the  schools  prefer  tnree-quarter  hour 
periods,  19  per  cent,  prefer  one  hour  periods,  20  per  cent,  so 
qualify  their  opinions  that  classification  is  impossible.  Even  in 
the  first  two  cases  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  decision  for 
the  shorter  periods  is  always  absolute.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
merely  be  taken  as  indicative  of  a  preference.  There  are  many 
schools  that  qualify  their  return  to  some  extent  by  suggesting, 
for  example,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a-half  for  mathematics,  one 
hour  for  Latin  translation,  or  one  hour  and  a-half  for  Latin  verses. 
Some  prefer  a  longer  period  for  the  senior  boys ;  others  suggest 
that  shorter  periods  are  desirable  if  a  form  is  not  subdivided  mto 
two  divisions.  In  a  few  cases  half  an  hour  is  the  period  gene- 
rally preferred. 

Indications  exist  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  short  periods  is 
rapidly  growing,  and  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  not  a  few  ot 
the  headmasters  who  declare  their  allegiance  to  the  longer 
periods  must  have  serious  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  so  doing,  from 
the  very  vehemence  of  their  protestations  to  the  contrary. 


Length  of  Sckool  Periods  WrrHOur  a  Break  for  Play. 

But  however  satisfitctory  it  may  be  that  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  preparatory  schools  have  adopted  the  short  perio<^ 
this  satisfaction  is  seriously  modified  by  a  consideration  of  the 
subjoined  table. 

Table  showing  the  maximum  time  spent  in  class-rooms 
without  a  break  for  play  :* — 

In    1*23  per  cent,  of  schools  that  made  return    3^  hours. 
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}9 

9> 


9-87 

3-70 

3703 
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16-04 

13-58 
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4-93 

8-64 
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1 
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,»  „  „  55  minutes. 
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It  is  medically,  psychologically  and  experimentalfy  certain 
that  it  is  impossible  for  boys  to  continue  working  even  approxi- 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  short  "  breaks"  of  two  or  three  minutes  are 
usually  made  between  the  lessons,  even  though  this  may  not  be  shown  on 
the  time-tables,  and  though  the  time  is  not  long  enough  for  a  game  or 
necessarily  spent  in  fresh  air. 
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mately  at  their  average  standard  of  excellence  through  long  cou- 
tinuea  hours  of  mental  exertion.    Experience  shows   that  the 
be9t  arrangement  possible  is  to  have  periods  of  work  seldom  or 
never  exceeding  tnree-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  at  the. end  of 
each  such  period  to  allow  a  short  interval  of  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  during  which  the  boys  are  sent  into  the  playground  for 
play — not  driu  or  organised  games.    This  interval  should   be 
used  to  throw  all  class-room  wmdows  wide  open,  top  and  bottom, 
and  so  secure  a  thorough  change  of  air  in  the  class-room,  a  thing 
that  cannot  bo  done  except  in  this  way  without  exposing  the 
boys  to  very  dangerous  draughts.      Many  headmasters  explain 
that  they  allow  two  or  three  minutes  at  the  end  of  each   period 
for  change   of  class,  and  even  specify  that  they   then    allow 
the  boys   to   talk.    Such  an  arrangement   in  no  way    meets 
the  necessity  for  wliich  the  interval  for  play  is  provided.     The 
nerve  tension  which  must  result  from  the  restraints  of  discipline 
and  mental  exertion  can  only  be  thoroughly  relaxed  by  the  fresh 
air  and  physicid  refreshment  of  independent  play  in  the  open- 
Still   the  fact  that  scveriil    headnuisters    wno  have  not    yet 
adopted  the  above  system  state  in  their  notes  that  they  think  it 
ideal  is  a  distinctly  encouraging  sign.     One  can  only  nope  that 
they  may  soon  be  led  to  make  trial  of  the  system,  bemg  well 
assured  that  after  a  single  term's  experience  of  it  nothing  will 
induce  them  to  revert  to  the  old  system. 


Preparation. 

Two  very  decided  and  opposite  views  are  held  in  the  profession 
on  the  subject  of  home-work  or  preparation.  On  the  one  part  many 
masters  state  that  with  them  there  is  no  preparation  by  the  bojrs 
without  the  assistance  of  the  masters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
strongly  felt  by  others  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  boys  to  gain  ex- 
perience in  facmg  difficulties  alone.  These  hold  that  in  proportion 
as  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  class  improves,  so  there 
arises  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  boys  to  consider  it  unreasonable  for 
them  to  be  expected  to  solve  any  but  the  very  simplest  problems. 
Directly  the  least  difficulty  arises  they  incline  to  think  that  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  master,  wno  has  not  sufficiently  explained  it  to 
them.  In  this  way  they  fail  to  acquire  the  power  of  working  for 
themselves,  and  of  attempting  to  grapple  with  a  difficulty. 
Home-work  is  regarded  by  tnose  who  tnink  thus  as  an  invaluable 
antidote  to  this  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  and 
they  use  it  as  the  fifth  step  of  a  Herbartian  five-step  lesson. 
They  regard  it  as  of  paramount  importance  that  no  help  of  any 
sort  or  kind  should  be  given  to  tne  boys  in  their  home-wor^. 
Of  course  they  assume  as  an  axiom  that  no  lesson  is  set  that  has 
not  been  properly  explained  in  class,  or  that  is  beyond  the  power 
of  every  boy  to  master,  provided  he  has  attended  to  the  lesson 
and  makes  a  reasonable  eflfort. 
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Conclusion. 

Two  impressions  are  very  clearly  left  on  the  writer's  mind  from 
a  study  of  the  returns  that  have  been  furnished  to  him.    The 
first  is  the  great  willingness  of  preparatory  school  headmasters 
to  adopt  any  change  of  the  benefit  of  which  thev  have  been  con- 
vinced.   They  are  by  no  means  blind  to  the  feults  that  exist,  and 
are  indeed  the  first  critics  of  the  weak  points  in  their  own 
system.     The  chief  point  on  which  this  is  perhaps  not  quite  true 
is  in  the  matter  of  snort  periods  of  work  and  frequent  intervals 
of  play  in  the  open  air.     But  even  in  that  connection  it  is  only 
fEiir  to  say  that  the  importance  of  this  matter  has  only  begun  to 
be  fiilly  realised  in  quite  recent  years,  and  there  are  distinct 
signs  that  within  a  short  period  the  reformed  system  will  become 
universal.    The  second  impression  is  the  general  regret  that  is 
expressed  or  implied  by  almost  all  headmasters  at  the  enforced 
neglect  of  English  subjects.     The  wish  is  not  to  abandon  classics 
and  mathematics  as  the  principal  medium  of  education,  but  rather 
to  level  up  and  to  level  down.    We  all  acknowledge  the  many 
benefits  that  come  from  a  sound  training  in  the  classics,  but  we 
,  think  that  at  present  their  importance  is  exaggerated,  and  we 
would  like  to  use  time  taken  from  these  subjects,  say  three  or 
four  hours  a  week,  to  give  a  proper  groundmg  in  geography, 
embracing  elementary  science,  ana  the  literature  and  language 
of  our  own  country.     To  the  uninitiated  it  would  appear  that  if 
they  felt  this  nothing  would  beeasier  than  for  headmasters  to  make 
the  change.    This,  however,  is  not  the  case.     Preparatory  schools 
are  not  solely  educational  establishments,  they  are  also  business 
concerns.      Headmasters  depend  for  their  means  of  living  on 
the  profits  of  their  schools.     To  make  them  pay  they  must 
please  their  parents,  and  parents  will  not  be  pleasedf  unless  their 
Doys  take  satisfactory  places  at  the  public  schools.      If  the 
headmaster's  clientile  is  among  the  class  that  desires  scholar- 
ships for  their  boys,  then  that  school  must  win  scholarships  or 
cease  to  exist.     In  any  case,  a  school  that  fails  to  get  its  boys 
into    fairly    high    forms    on  entering  the  public  schools  will, 
even   with   the  highest  athletic  traditions    and   the  greatest 
social  prestige,  stand  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  the  very 
keen    competition  that  exists.      To    get    scholarships  at  the 
public  schools  and  to  gain  a  high   place  on    entrance  there, 
a    knowledge    of   classics  and    mathematics   is  indispensable. 
Practically  boys  are  pUiced   by  the  authorities  of  the  public 
schools  on  those  two  subjects  alone.    Some  public  schools  do 
give  some  weight  to  other  subjects  but  it  is  not  much.     Practi- 
cally,   classics  and    mathematics    are    the    only    things  that 
count.      So    long    as    this    state    of   affairs    continues    there 
will   be  no    considerable    reform.       It    is    evident    that    the 
hours    devoted    to  study  by   preparatory  schools  are  already 
quite  as    long  as  is   consistent  with    the    health    and  well- 
being   of   the    boys — in   some  cases    the   hours  are  already 
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excessive.  The  only  way  in  which  the  desired  reform 
can  be  introduced  is  by  lowering  the  standard  in  classics  and 
mathematics.  No  doubt  the  piiolic  schools  are  in  mucb  the 
same  difficulty  as  preparatory  schools.  Their  curricula  and 
time-tables  must  be  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versities just  as  ours  are  on  theirs.  It  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  gave  weight  in  scholarship  and  matriculation 
examinations  to  English  and  French,  the  change  would  imme- 
diately make  itself  felt,  working  downwards  from  the  public  to 
the  preparatory  schools.  Till  that  is  done  there  can  be  no 
important  change,  and  in  the  meantime  one  can  only  say  that, 
given  the  circiunstances  that  at  present  exist,  preparatory 
school  time-tables  are  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  we  have  any 
right  to  expect  them  to  be. 


H.  Frampton  Stallard. 
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The  Preparatory  School  curriculum,  in  all  its  main  featuresJ 
is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Entrance  Scholarship  system  at  thq 
Public  Schools.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  boys  obtains  Scholarships,  and  that  for  the  rank  i 
and  file  the  way  into  a  Public  School  must  lie  through  the 
ordinary  entrance  examination.  But  between  the  two  examina- 
tions there  is  only  a  difference  of  degree.  The  standard  in  the 
scholarship  examination  is  much  higher,  but  t|;xe  subjects 
in  both  are  practically  the  same— Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Mathematics,  with  possibly  (but  by  no  means  necessarily) 
questions  in  History,  Geography,  and  Divinity.  Accordingly, 
all  boys  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  are  passed  through  the 
same  kind  of  trainmg.  If  they  can  reach  the  scholarship 
standard,  well  and  good ;  a  few — perhaps  8  per  cent,  on  a 
liberal  estimate — secure  election;  the  rest  get  as  near  to  the 
standard  as  they  can,  since  the  form  in  which  they  are  to  start 
at  the  Public  School  will  depend  on  their  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  shown  m  the  entrance  examination.*  The  scholar- 
ship examination  therefore  includes  that  for  entrance,  as  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  and  its  requirements  are  of  decisive 
unportance  in  shaping  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  School,  for 
dull  and  for  clever  boys  alike. 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  this  point  at  the  outset, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  imderstood  how  small  is  the 

Eower  of  initiative  that  lies  with  the  Preparatory  Schoolmaster 
imself  in  shaping  his  curriculum.  His  function  is  to  prepare 
boys  for  the  Public  Schools ;  and  admission  to  these  is  dependent 
on  certain  definite  conditions.  There  is  a  very  general  feeling 
among  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  that,  in  the  light  of  modem 
knowkdge  and  tnodem  experience,  those  conditions  are  in  im- 
portant respects  unwise ;  but  they  are  powerless  of  themselves  to 
alter  them.  Public  opinion,  meanwhile,  as  represented  by  the 
average  parent,  finds  a  ready  test  of  efficiency  in  the  scholarships 
a  school  is  able  to  win.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  parents  should 
desire  scholarships  for  their  sons.  They  are  intrinsically  valuable, 
and  to  many  people  money  is  a  serious  consideration.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  poor  or  the  mercenary  parent  that  is  attracted  by 
them.  Success  in  a  public  competition  of  this  kind  is  gratifying 
evidence  of  a  boy's  ability.  For  mtellectual  fathers  and  mothers, 
moreover,  there  is  a  peculiar  attractiveness  in  the  system  which 
obtains  at  Eton  and  Winchester,  of  keeping  the  scholars  together 
in  a  community  of  their  own,  where  the  intellect  of  the  school  is 
focussed,  and  interest  in  intellectual  things  is  therefore  likely  to 

*  I  must  be  understood  to  refer  here  and  in  what  follows  to  the  Classical 
side  of  Public  Schools,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  boys  are  trained. 
Borne  iinportant  schools  have  no  properly  organised  Modem- side ;  some 
require  German  instead  of  Qreeki 
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be  keener.  But  even  if  there  is  no  "  college  "  for  boys  on  the 
foundation,  a  scholarship  is  still  worth  having,  for  it  ensures  s 
good  start  at  the  Public  School  and  the  special  attention  of  the 
masters — no  slight  advantages  in  a  crowded  world  of  500  or  600 
bojrs.  For  many  reasons,  therefore,  scholarships  are  coveted 
I  need  not  here  enter  on  the  vexed  question  whether  the 
system  by  which  they  are  awarded  is  morally  justifiable.  But 
their  influence  on  the  Preparatory  Schools  is  beyond  dispute. 
Scholarships  in  all  but  a  very  few  schools  are  now  thrown  opoi 
to  general  competition.  If  success  is  to  be  achieved,  a  narrov 
definite  path  must  be  followed.  Thus,  if  from  time  to  time 
complaints  are  heard  from  parents  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tional reform  and  who  recognise  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Preparatory  curriculum  as  it  stands,  they  count  for  little  in  the 
general  acquiescence  or  indifterence. 

If  we  turn  to  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Schools,  we  find 
that  at  most  of  them  the  boy  who  secures  election  is  one  who 
shows  exceptional  ability  in  one  particular  subject.  In  the  ^reat 
majority  of  cases  this  subject  is  Classics.  Sometimes  it  is 
Mathematics,  or  (rarely)  Modem  Languages.  It  is  true  that  the 
examination  usually  includes  a  paper  (the  so-called  "Grenend 
Paper  ")  of  questions  on  History,  Ueography,  and  Divinity.  But 
English  subjects  exercise  little  or  no  influence  on  the  final  award 
What  the  Public  Schools  (with  the  rarest  possible  exceptions 
want  is  the  specialised  boy.  This  is  frankly  acknowledged  by 
those  who  justify  the  present  system.  At  the  Headmasters' 
Conference  in  December,  1897,  Dr.  James  (Rugby)  said: — 

The  predominant  reason  for  giving  scholarships  at  Public  Schools  was 
the  fact  that  they  did  wish  to  attract  able  boys  to  the  schools.  But  then, 
again,  there  were  two  reasons  for  the  wish,  the  first  being  that  they 
naturally  all  of  them  wished  to  have  interesting  pupils  to  teach  and  pupik 
who  would  respond  to  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
there  was  the  narrower  reason,  that  headmasters  wanted  them  to  win 
scholarships  at  the  University  for  tbeir  schools,  and  it  was  just  there  that 
specialising  came  in.  The  University  did  not  recognise  all-round  equip- 
ment, neither  did  the  colleges,  and  therefore,  if  schools  were  to  succeed  in 
the  University  examinations — and  that  surely,  it  would  be  taken  for 
granted,  was  an  honest  ambition — it  was  clear  they  could  not  be  content 
simi)ly  to  send  their  all-round  boys,  but  must  send  boys  who  would  do 

specially  well  in  certain  particular  subjects He  could  not  think 

that  si)ecialisation  even  at  the  very  earliest  age  was  altogether  in  itself  a 
bad  thing.  * 

It  would  be  easier  to  defend  this  point  of  view  if  all  or  even  a 
large  majority  of  Public  School  boys  proceeded  eventually  to  the 
Universities.  The  fact  is  that  comparatively  few  do  so.  The 
vast  majority  on  leaving  school  go  straight  into  one  of  the 
professions  or  into  business.  Either  therefore  Dr.  James  and 
those  who  think  with  him  really  believe  a  strict  training  in 
Classics  to  be  the  best  education  for  all  boys,  the  best  means  of 
developing  faculty,  so  important  that  it  cannot  well  be  begun  too 
early,  or  they  are  ready  to  subordinate  the  needs  of  the  great 
majority  to  those  of  the  clever  few  who  are  to  win  honours  at 
the  Universities  for  the  schools  that  have  educated  them.     It  is, 


'  *  * 


*  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Headmasters,  1897,  pp.  S9,  81. 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  Rowing  conviction  of  many  Preparatory 
Schoolmasters  that  to  msist  upon  the  teaching  of  both  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Preparatory  stage  and  to  encourage  early 
specialisation  by  scholarships,  is  to  do  an  injury,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  all  young  boys,  and  practically  to  sacrifice  those 
who  have  small  linguistic  ability.  But  before  discussing  possible 
improvements  in  the  curriculum,  let  us  see  what  it  actually 
includes.  What  is  the  curriculum  best  adapted  to  secure  the 
twofold  object  set  before  the  Preparatory  School,  viz.,  either  to 
win  scholarships  by  developing  its  boys  along  special  lines,  or  to 
get  them  far  enoiigh  on  m  classics  to  secure  for  them  a  good 
start  at  the  Public  School  ? 

Briefly  it  will  be  found  that,  as  soon  as  a  boy  comes  to  school, 
which  we  may  take  to  be  at  nine  years  old,  he  b%ins  (if  he  has  not 
already  begun)  to  learn  Latin  ;  at  the  same  time  he  has  lessons 
in  French,  and  spends  a  good  many  hours  a  week  over  English 
(spelling,  dictation,  paHs  of  speech  and  analysis  of  the  simple 
sentence).  That  is,  ne  at  once  begins  drill  in  the  rudiments  of 
three  languages.  Arithmetic,  English  History,  Geography, 
Religious  Knowledge,  possibly  Dravmig  or  Object  Lessons, 
complete  his  work  m  school.  As  soon  as  he  has  got  through 
the  two  lowest  forms,*  which  means  for  the  clever  bov  before 
his  tenth  birthday,  a  fourth  language  is  added — Greek.  This 
involves  a  reduction  in  the  hours  devoted  to  English — always 
the  first  subject  to  suffer  if  time  is  required  for  anything  else. 
Geometry  and  Algebra  are  also  begun,  Arithmetic  being  cut 
down  to  meet  the  need.  Now  also  a  beginning  is  made  with 
Latin  Verses.  At  the  age  of  twelve  ^if  he  is  to  get  a  scholarship  at 
aU),  a  boy  finds  himself  in  the  highest  form,  and  devotes  an 
increasing  number  of  hours  to  Claries.  There  is  no  need  to 
describe  here  the  kind  of  papers  he  will .  have  to  face  in  the 
scholarship  examination.+  But  to  anyone  who  studies  those  set 
at  Harrow  or  Eton,  Winchester  or  Rugby,  it  will  be  clear  that  a 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin  ana  Greek  is  required  for 
success,  and  that  without  specialisation  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  boy  under  fourteen  to  cover  the  ground.  For  the  last  two  years 
of  his  Preparatory  School  training,  therefore,  the  lion's  share  of  the 
time  table  fialls  to  Latin  and  Greek.  About  twelve  hours  a  week, 
together  with  five-sixths  of  the  evening  preparation,  may  be 
taRen  as  a  not  unusual  total  of  hours  alfotted  to  these.^    One 

*  Some  schools  postpone  Greek  till  a  boy  has  got  through  the  three 
lowest  forms,  but  tnis  is  exceptional.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  schools 
Greek  is  begun  in  the  form  next  above  the  lowest.  The  reader  may  be 
reminded  that  I  am  speaking  here  of  Preparatory  Schools  of  moderate  size 

!40-eo  boys),  with  five  or  six  forms.    For  large  schools,  with  ten  or  twelve 
onus,  this  account  would  require  some  alteration  ;  but  there  are  not  many 
such. 

t  See  Mr.  Lynam's  art.  on  "  Examinations  for  Entrance  Scholarships  at 
the  Public  Schools,"  in  this  vol.,  p.  1 ")?,  where  the  papers  are  given  in  full. 

I  Here  and  there  a  school  may  specialise  its  boys  in  Mathematics,  but 
the  case  is  (hajppily)  so  rare  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  any  general  view  of 
existing  practice. 
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school,  well  known  for  its  Buocees  in  winning  scholarships, 

the  weekly  time-table,  includii^  preparation,  of  its  higliest  form 

(average  age,  12*8),  as  follows : — 

Classics 25  hours. 

Mathematics 6       „ 

(History 

8 


( nistory        \ 
English   J  Geography   I  - 

(Maps  ) 

French 2 

Divinity  -        -        -        -        -      2 


M 


» 


»1 


Classics,  it  will  be  observed,  here  claim  almost  twice  as  mairy 

horn's  per  week  as  all  the  other  subjects  put  together.     This 

time-table  is,  of  course,  exceptional.     The  following  one,   the 

figures  of  which  also  include  Preparation,  more  nearly  reflects 

the  ordinary  practice. 

^^  •  ^^ 

Time-table  of  a  Preparatory  School  (Summer  Term,  1899) 

showing  the  hours  devoted  to  each  subject,  inclusive  of  prepara- 
tion for  it,  per  week.  N.B. — No  preparation  is  done  except 
under  the  supervision  of  masters. 


I. 


Average  Age  9*8 


11. 


11 


III.    i    IV. 


11-2 


12-6 


V. 


12-7 


BeliKious  knowledge    - 
English,     includinj^     Grammar, 
Language,  and  Literature. 

French 

Latin 

Qreek  or  Qerman 

^"^^  {aS^^k  or  Roman  -        "- 
Geography  ----- 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry     -        -        -        -        - 
Writing  and  Dictation- 
Drawing      -       -       -       .       - 

Headmaster's  weekly  review 

Total  per  week    -    -    - 


4 

li 

li 
6 


1 
i 


32| 


li 
4 

4 
12i 


1 
5 

2 
1 


li 
1 

4 

9i 
5 

li 
1 

1 

4 

3 
1 


4 

lOj 
5 

li 
1 

1 

H 

2 

I 

s 


(in  other  classes  optional) 


1 

4 
11 

5} 

1 
1 

2i 
2 

2 
i 


i 


33^ 


f 


i 


33i 


33i 


34 


inging  (two  divisions) 
iriUing  and  Gymnasti< 


Sin; 
Dri 


ics  (two  divisions) 

Optional  Subjects. 

Drawing  (two  divisions)   -        -        - 
Instrumental  Music  (including  practice) 
Carpentering  - 
Fencing  or  BoxL 


»xmg 


L 

-  1 

-  li 


-  li 

-  3 

-  1 

4 

-    1 


II. 

1 
1* 


3 
3 
I 
i 
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Here  the  time,  including  preparation,  devoted  to  the  classics 
is  seen  to  be  17 J  hours  per  week  in  the  highest  form— just  half 
the  total  number  of  hours  spent  in  schocn ;  and  a  comparison 
with  Mr.  Stallard*s  Table  IV.  on  p.  48  will  show  that  this 
corresponds  very  fairly  to  the  average  time  given  in  Preparatory 
Schools  to  the  subject.  The  main  purpose  of  the  curriculum, 
it  is  seen,  is  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  as  much  time  being 
devoted  to  subjects  other  than  these  as  the  conditions  wifl 
allow. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  this  curriculum  is  at 
once  its  narrowness  and  the  large  number  of  subjects  it 
comprises.  It  is,  in  fact,  "  the  grand  old  fortifying  classical 
curriculum,"  holding  its  grouna  with  all  the  old  tenacity, 
only  that,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  room  has 
been  found  as  well  for  the  subjects  now  everjrwhere  regarded 
a,s  necessary  ingredients  in  the  education  of  cultivated  people, 
such  as  French,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Geography,  and 
perhaps  also  for  those  which  are  beginning  to  be  recognised 
as  valuable,  such  as  Drawing.  New  subjects  have  been  one 
after  the  other  tacked  on  to  the  old  classical  system,  as  Dr. 
Welldon  (late  Headmaster  of  Harrow  School)  has  said,  "like 
an  old  coat  let  out  to  suit  a  growing  child."  The  consequences 
of  such  a  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new  are  what  might 
be  imagined.  The  clever  boy  climbs  rapidly  up  the  school  by 
the  classical  ladder.  An  entrance  scholarship  is  waiting  to  be 
won,  and  he  has  every  temptation  to  drop,  one  after  the  other, 
all  subjects  which  will  not  pay  in  the  examination;  thus  his 
groundmg  is  apt  to  be  narrow,  and  his  interest  in  everything 
except  the  world  of  books  is  stunted  and  impoverished.  At 
13J  he  will  show  a  precocious  facility  in  finding  his  way 
through  an  "  Unseen,"  or  in  writing  a  piece  of  Latin  prose ; 
but  (unless  he  happens  to  come  from  an  unusually  cultivated 
home)  his  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  indeed 
of  nearly  everything  outside  the  classics,  will  be  very  small. 
And  he  will  certainly  suffer  from  the  special  weakness  inherent 
in  an  exclusively  bookish  training,  viz.,  want  of  originality, 
want  of  power  to  look  at  things  with  his  own  eyes  instead 
of  through  the  eyes  of  his  "authorities."  He  has  come  to 
the  top,  as  the  clever  boy  always  does,  be  the  curriculum 
what  it  may,  and  he  is  certainly,  in  a  sense,  a  success;  but 
what  of  the  great  majority,  the  boys  of  moderate  or  less  than 
average  ability  ?  It  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  that  for 
them  the  present  curriculum  is  a  most  serious  mistake.  This 
was  the  view  expressed  in  1897  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools.  In  a 
statement  prepared  for  the  Headmasters'  (Public  Schools) 
Conference,  at  the  request  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  that  body, 
they  urfjed  that  "  the  great  dangers  of  the  present  system  are 
(1)  Multiphcity  of  subjects,  especially  of  languages ;  (2)  Specialisa- 
tion at  too  early  an  age  "  ;  and  continued  as  follows : — 

It  is  too  much  to  rcfiuire  of  the  average  boy  that  he  shall  be  learning  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  Preparatory  School  stage,  four  languages  (Latin, 
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Qreek,  French,  English),  a»  well  as  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  History, 
Geography,  Divinity,  and  in  some  cases  elementary  Science  and  Gorman  as 
well.  The  conse<iuence  of  his  doing  so  is  what  might  Ire  ex|)ected.  He 
cannot  properly  assimilate  what  he  learns  *  he  loses  interest  and  keennesfi» ; 
he  docs  not  therefore  love  but  often  {K>sitively  dislikes  his  work,  and  does 
it  in  a  i)erfunct(>ry  way.  One  result  of  all  this  is  the  want  of  thoroughness 
and  good  grounding  wnich  is  natent 

ThLs  difficulty  in  covering  all  the  necessary  ground  has  its  effect,  so  far 
as  general  experience  goes,  upon  most  masters  as  well  as  boys.  They  not 
only  have  a  sense  of  distress  caused  by  the  present  pressure,  but  are  also 
led  to  do  a  great  deal  more  for  their  boys  than  is  good  for  them.  ^  In  order 
to  save  time,  they  are  tempted  to  feed  them  with  infonnation  instead  c»f 
educating  them.  And  thu.s  by  their  very  ^nllingness  and  devotion,  they 
often  weaken  the  spring  of  the  mind,  and  destn>y  the  power  of  douig 
original  or  unaided  work. 

And  further,  the  time  required  for  the  teaching  of  so  many  subjects  is 
almost  certHin  to  lead  to  one  or  two  alternatives,  either  of  which  is  hiffhlv 
undesirable,  viz..  either  the  omission  of  some  of  the  subjects  \%'nicn 
ought  to  be  taugnt,  or  a  lengthening  of  the  hours  of  work  in  school.* 

And  again : — 

The  hardworking  boy  of  fair  ability,  who  perhaps  gets  a  scholarship 
under  the  present  system,  shows  the  l)ad  effects  of  his  training  more  clearly 
{»*'.,  than  tiu'  clever  i^>y)-  He  wins  success  for  the  most  jjart  by  sheer  effort 
of  (verbal)  memory.  The  strain  of  prejiaration  cannot  \ye  kept  up.  The 
l)oy's  brain  revenges  itself  by  lying  fallow  ;  and  the  Public  School  wonders 
how  the  examiners  could  liave  elected  so  dull  a  l>oy. 

The  ordinary  dull  lx)y  suffers  most  of  all.  lie  has  little  aptitude  for 
languages.  The  endless  I^atin  and  (5 reek  and  French  and  Mathematics 
(the  latter  yet  another  method  of  discipline  in  accuracy)  are  to  him  in- 
tolerably wearisome.  Hence  he  hates  schoolwork  as  drudgerv.  His 
curiosity  (probably  the  one  link  with  cultivation  that  he  possesses)  is  left 
dormant.  There  is  a  divorce  l>etw*een  his  work  and  his  life.  And  so,  when 
he  reaches  his  Public  School,  he  .seems  to  have  learnt  very  little  of  any- 
thing, and  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  leisure.  Hence  the  exces.sive 
athleticism  we  most  of  us  dejJore,  and  the  educational  failures  that  are  so 
common. 

These  words  give,  I  think,  a  perfectly  faithful  picture  of 
existing  practice  and  its  results  upon  the  schools.  "Learning 
by  heart,'  it  has  been  said,  "is  the  great  intellectual  vice  of 
boys."  A  system  which  involves  the  learning  of  so  many 
languages  at  the  same  time,  sets  an  altogether  disproportionate 
value  upon  mere  memory  work,  and  correspondingfy  fails  to 
develop  intelligence.  Latin  and  Greek  are  good  seed^  but  they 
require  appropriate  soil,  if  they  are  to  grow  to  profit  For  the 
mass  of  yomig  boys  the  soil  is  not  ready.  Latin  and  Greek 
together  exhaust  the  ground,  and  results  are  admittedly  verv' 
poor.  Then,  again,  su(;b  a  system  has  little  time  to  give  to 
subjects  in  which  boys  take  a  natural  interest.  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  Mathematics,  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  statement 
from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  are  all  "  methods  of  discipline  in 

*  The  former  alternative  is,  I  believe,  generally  adopted.  In  these  days, 
when  the  risks  of  over-pressure  are  so  widely  acknowledged,  the  Prepara- 
torj'  schoolmaster  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  health  of  his  boy.s.  Certainly, 
if  boys  are  ever  worked  out  of  school,  the  \ictims  will  be  scholarship 
candidates^  and  such  extra  hours  will  be  devoted  to  classics  and  mathematics, 
not  to  subjects  "  which  ought  to  be  taught,*'  but  which  would  not  pay  in 
the  examination. 
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accuracy."  But  discipline,  though  of  immense  importance,  is 
not  everything  in  early  education.  The  best  teaching  is  tliat 
which  takes  the  will  captive  and  enlists  the  pupil  as  an  ally  in 
the  procesB  of  learning ;  which  sympathises  with  the  curiosity 
natural  to  all  children,  and  knows  how  to  transmute  it  into 
sound  and  reasoned  knowledge ;  which  stimulates  imagination 
and  arouses  interest,  effort,  the  desire  to  know  more.  In  a  word, 
stimulus  is  needed  as  well  as  discipline.  The  average  boy,  who 
spends  nearly  his  whole  schooltime  in  wrestling  with  the 
rudiments  of  three  foreign  languages  or  with  the  dry  rules  of 
Mathematics,  never  sees  the  wood  for  the  trees.  He  does  not 
feel  that  growing  and  encouraging  sense  of  power  which  comes 
from  having  his  goal  well  in  sight,  pressing  towards  it,  reaching 
it.  What  he  needs  is  a  richer  curnculum — one  that  appeals  to 
other  than  the  merely  linguistic  faculties;  one  which,  while  not 
losing  sight  of  discipline,  shall  at  the  same  time  appeal  to  other 
sides  of  boy-nature  ;  discovering  and  developing  aptitudes  which 
now  languish  for  want  of  opportunity;  giving  him  less  book- work, 
and  teaching  him  how  to  use  his  eyes  and  hands ;  training 
memory  less  and  intelligence  more ;  in  a  word,  making  education 
a  less  mechanical  and  a  more  vital  thing.  It  is  "  more  life,  and 
fuller,  that  we  want."  The  teacher's  aim,  it  has  been  admirably 
said,  "is  to  help  the  pupU  to  live  a  fuller,  a  richer,  a  more 
interesting  and  a  more  useful  life."* 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  if  the  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  are  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  curriculum  as  the  vigorous  language  of  the 
Statement  implies,  what  remedies  do  they  propose?  What 
changes  do  they  want  in  subjects  or  standards  of  work  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  not  yet 
proposed  any  complete  or  adequate  solution  of  the  problem. 
Nor  from  a  Committee  like  that  of  the  Association  of  Head- 
masters of  Preparatory  Schools  could  such  a  solution  be  expected. 
The  whole  subject  confessedly  bristles  with  difficulties.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  practically  unanimous  in  condemning  a  state  of 
things,  quite  another  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  best  method  of 
reform.  The  classics  are  deeply  rooted  in  our  affections  as  well 
as  in  our  school  system.  Moreover,  a  Committee  is  hardly 
justified  in  going  beyond  the  mandate  of  the  Association  which 
It  represents;  and  the  Preparatory  Schools  Association  at  its 
annual  Conferences,  though  anxious  to  stop  the  specialisation  of 
young  boys,  has  not  unnaturally  preferred  compromise  to  any 
heroic  methods,  and  has  urged  a  lowering  of  standards  rather 
than  the  excision  of  any  of  the  traditional  subjects.  Hence  in 
the  Statement  I  have  quoted  from  we  find : — 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  formulate  in  detail  what  change  in  the  cur- 
riciQum  should  be  made,  because  opinion  is  sharply  divided  as  to  this 
among  ourselves.  But  tne  point  to  be  emphasised  is,  that  too  much  i^ 
now  required,  and  that  some  change  is  imperatively  demanded  in  the 
interest  of  tne  boys  and  of  education  generally.  And  we  can  at 
least  express  the  hope  that  in  an  amended  curriculum  those  subjects  will 
be  recognised  as  important  which  train  a  boy  to  use  his  eyes  and  l\ands. 


*  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  "  Lectures  on  Teaching,"  p.  34. 
43S3.  K  2 
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and  to  interest  himself  in  many  things  of  which  he  now  learns  nothing 
from  lack  of  time. 

In  a  supplement  to  this  SUiffni^eni,  which  had  been  criticised 
as  dealing  too  much  in  generalities,  the  Preparatory  Schools 
Committee  explained  their  position  more  fully.  After  pointing 
out  that  the  Public  Schools  "  demand  from  us  a  specialisea  ratlier 
than  a  soundly  educated  boy,"  and  that  "  for  the  evil  eft'ects  ot 
the  system  we 'must  look  not  to  the  clever  boys  who  win  scholar- 
ships, and  under  any  system  would  come  to  the  top,  but  to  the 
ranK  and  file,  the  vast  majority  of  boys  of  average  or  less  than 
average  ability  who  are  made  to  suffer,"  they  proceed : — 

What  is  the  l>est  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  remedy  short  of  the  excision  of  a  language  from  the  Prepara- 
tory School  curriculum  will  be  adequate  to  the  mischief.  For  it  is  the 
effort  to  learn  Latin  and  (ireek  and  French  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Pre- 
paratory School  Htage,  that  more  than  anything  confuses  and  depi"e«^s  and 
overburdens  the  averag:e  boy.  But  the  remedy  that  we  projK)se  is  of  a  less 
dra:itic  kiiid.    We  desire  that  examinations  sl)ould  be  wide  rather  than 

and    marked,  in    English   History, 
Greek,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,    and 

:»  obtained  should  be  the  chief  con- 
sidemtion  in  awarding  the  scliolarship.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Public  Schools  might  have  some  difficulty,  if  these  proposals  were  adopted, 
in  selecting  scholai*s  of  promise.  We  do  not  share  this  view.  It  will  l>c 
easy  to  prevent  the  vsuccess  of  the  mere  smattercr  by  keeping  the  standard 
of  each  pa))er  sufficiently  high,  or  by  fixing  a  minimum  percentage  which 
must  be  passed  before  marks  begin  to  count. 

We  have  not  touched  on  entrance  examinations^  because  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  standard  is  so  high  as  to  prejudice  the  natural  work  of 
Preparatory  Schools ;  but  even  here  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the 
preponderance  of  languages  prejudicially  affects  the  education  of  thase 
boys,  who,  either  for  lack  of  linguistic  ability,  or  because  they  go  to  a 
Public  School  at  an  unduly  eariy  age,  cannot  aspire  to  tate  a  place 
above  the  lower  half  of  the  middle  school.  Such  lx)y8,  under  penalty 
of  taking  the  very  lowest  place,  must  face  papers  in  ea.sy  Qreeic  tran- 
slation, that  is,  they  must  learn  Greek  for  at  least  three  terms  before 
leaving  the  Preparatory  School.*  This  means  either  that  for  all  boys 
Greek  must  be  begun  before  sufficient  advance  is  made  in  Latin,  to  say 
nothing  of  English,  or  that  for  these  particular  boys  some  imi^rtant  subject 
must  be  droi)ped  that  they  may  be  si)ocialised  in  Greek. 

This  reads  very  mu(;h  as  if  the  Couimittce  would  fain  cut  out 
Greek;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  decisive  mandate  from  the 
body  they  represent,  hesitated  to  urge  the  adoption  of  so  strong 
a  remedy.  The  result  is  a  proposal  w^hich  is  open  to  the  criticism 
that,  if  adopted,  it  might  indeed  scotch  Specialisation,  but  would 

♦  This  puts  the  facts  very  mildlv.  There  must  be  many  Preparatory 
Schoolmasters  who  will  agree  that  the  stupider  (linguistically)  the  boy,  the 
less  can  he  afford  to  postpone  beginning  Greek  till  his  last  year  at 
the  Preparatory  School.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  of  such  a  boy,  that  as 
the  entrance  examination  draws  nearer,  everything  for  him  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  absolute  necessity  ot  absorbing  as  much  Latin  and 
Greek  as  will  carry  him  into  the  Public  School.  This  means  that  the 
bright  spots  in  his  time-table— the  drawing,  the  object-lessons—vanish, 
ana  he  aoes  extra  Greek  or  extra  Latin  in  the  hope  of  rising  to  the  required 
standard.  If  he  scrapes  in,  he  remains  but  a  poor  unintelligent  smatterer, 
ft  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  form-master,  doomed  to  early  superannuation. 
(Jui  hftno  1 
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leave  the  other  danger  complained  of — **  Multiplicity  of  subjects, 
especially  of  languages  " — quite  untouched,  if  not  actually  inten- 
sified, by  giving  weight  to  subjects  like  History  and  Geography, 
which  now  are  often  excluded  altogether,  or,  if  not  excluded, 
ignored.  The  same  note  of  compromise  is  perceptible  in  the  latest 
proposals  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  Committee  (Jime,  1899), 
viz.,  that  Greek  should  be  an  optional  subject  in  the  ordinary 
entrance  examination,  but  obligatory  (Translation,  Grammar,  and 
Sentences)  in  the  examination  for  Junior  Scholarships.*  I  do 
not  myself  see  how  such  a  compromise  can  be  expected  to  work 
satisfactorily.  So  long  as  a  boy's  position  on  entering  the  Public 
School  is  determined  oy  his  knowledge  of  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
so  long  will  he  be  pushed  on  in  both  languages  as  far  as  possible, 
and  Greek  will  keep  the  hold  it  has  now  on  the  Preparatory 
School  curriculum.  There  is,  too,  plausibility  in  the  contention 
of  many  PubUc  School  Headmasters,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
general  lowering  of  standards  all  round,  and  papers  of  only 
moderate  difficulty  set  in  all  subjects,  the  examiners  will  have  no 
easy  task  to  discover  and  elect  the  ablest  boys.  Surely  it  would 
be  better  to  have  fewer  subjects,  the  indispensable  subjects,  and 
exact  a  high  standard  in  these ;  in  other  words,  cut  out  Greek 
(and,  as  I  shall  presently  urge,  Latin  Verses),  and  let  the  scholar 
be  elected  on  liis  Latin,  French,  Mathematics,  and  English 
subjects.  The  boy  who  distinguishes  himself  in  Latin  at  13J, 
would  certainly  distinguish  himself  in  Greek  (a  far  easier 
language)  at  eighteen. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that,  unless  Greek  grammar  be  learnt 
while  the  memory  is  still  young  and  strong,  that  is,  in  the 
Preparatory  School  stage,  it  will  never  be  known  with  the 
thoroughness  necessary  to  first-rate  scholarship.  But  the  state- 
ment is  not  worth  serious  consideration  in  the  light  of  the 
classical  achievements  of  men  who  have  begun  Greek  late,  and 
also  of  the  many  women  who  now  learn  Greek,  but  do  not  begin 
it  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  And  there  is  another  thing 
to  be  remembered.  We  learn  Greek,  not  Avith  a  view  to  becommg 
grammatical  specialists,  but  to  make  acquaintance  at  first-hana 
wi.th  the  great  sources  of  art  and  letters,  and,  if  possible,  to 
assimilate  something  of  the  Greek  spirit  in  our  lives.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  system  of  beginning  Greek  with  boys  while 
they  are  still  struggling  with  the  elements  of  other  foreign 
languages  fails,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  to  make  any  real 
impression  whatever  on  the  learner.  Most  boys,  even  at  the 
Puolic  Schools,  never  get  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  possible  to 
appreciate  the  Uterary  quality  of  either  Greek  or  Latin.  For 
nothing  can  give  this  power  of  appreciation  except  wide  reading ; 
and  wide  reading  is  only  possible  to  those  who  can  read  quickly 
and  easily.  But  give  a  boy  the  discipline  of  Latin,  train  him  to 
understand  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  in  literature  by 
reading  English  masterpieces,  and  he  will  be  ready,  when  the 
right  time  comes,  to  taKC  an  intelligent  interest  in  Plato  and 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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Sophocles.  I  heartily  aeree  with  those  who  maintain  that  there 
is  no  single  reform  wnich  would  do  so  nmch  to  strengthen  not 
only  the  Preparatory  School  curriculum,  but  the  cause  ot 
classical  scholarship  in  education  generally,  as  the  postponement 
of  ({reek  till  the  Public  School  is  reached.* 

The  position  of  Jjatin  in  the  Preparatory'  sta^  is  unassailable. 
Its  complete  system  of  inflections,  its  strict  logical  arrangement, 
make   it  an    adminiblo  discipline   in   memory   and   accuracy; 
it  cultivates   in  the   pupil  that   power  of  tacmg  and   taeklin^,' 
difficulties  which  is  as  essential  in  mental  as  in  moral  strength. 
The  only  question  is :  at  what   sUige  in  the  curriculum    is    it 
l>est  to  In^gin   Ijiitin  ^     Is  it  not  too  difficult  for  quite  young 
children  f     In   Preparatory  Schools,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
Ijiitin   is  begun  as  soon   as  a  bov   is  able  to  read   and   write 
Knglish  tolerably;  that  is,  at  eiglit  or  nine  years  of  ajje.      It 
is  open   to   question   whether   this   is  not  too   soon ;    wiietlier 
better   results  would  not  be  got  by  making   French  the  only 
foreign  language  to  be  learnt  during  the  first  three  years*  at 
school,  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  then  beginning  Latin,  devoting 
ii  large  numl)er  of  hours  to  it  j)er  week,  pouring  it  in  a  g^ranifei< 
(loftes   for   the   next   two    years  (till    fourteen),    when   a   third 
languagt),  CJreek,  may   be   safely  embarked   on.     This   method 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  for  rapid  progress  in  language- 
learning,  the  "  intensive  "  method,  one  at  a  time,  will  give  the 
best  results.     It  is  that  of  the  so-Ciilled  Frankfurter  Lenrplathf 
now  on  its  trial  in  (lermany ;  and  the  report  of  the  nine  years 
experiment,  which  will  be  completed  in  1901,  will  be  anxiously 
awaited    l)y    all    who    are   interested    in    Preparatory    School 
education.     But,  for   the   present   at  any  rate,  such  a  change 
of  method   would   be   hanlly  possible  in   English   schools.     If 
French  is  to   be  an  efficient  substitute  for  Latin  <U5  a   metuis 
of  training  faculty,  we  must  have  a  supply  of  teachers  properly 
trained   to  teach  it,  that  is,  able  to  speak  it  themselves,  and 
to   make   it  a  real  discipline  in  precise  and   lucid  expression. 
Such  teachers  are  not  at  present  to  be  had  in  anything  like 
sufficient  numbers.     The  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  is,  with  rare 
exceptions,  a  product  of  the  traditional  methods  in  education, 
quite  unable,  it  he  can  teach  French  at  all,  to  teach  it  otherwise 
than  jis  he  teaches  the  classical  languages,  through  the  grammar 
and  the  residing  book 

Granted,  however,  that  translation  from  Latin  authors  and  the 
writing  of  Latin  prose  make  an  admirable  discipline  for  the 
mind,  can  the  same  be  said  of  the  writing  of  Latin  verses  ? 
Surely  not  in  the  Preparatory  stage.  By  all  means  let  a  boy, 
who  is  ready  to  read  Virgil  or  Ovid,  bo  taught  how  to  scan 
elegiac  verse;  this  will  certainly  help  him  in  translating  and 
i)0ssibly  in  appreciating  his  author.  But  to  do  more  in  the 
Preparatory  School  is  a  serious  mistiike»    The  time  required  to 


*  For  the  opinions  of  Headmasters  of  Public  Schools  on  the  question  of 
the  teaching  of  Greek  as  far  back  as  1887,  see  Appendix  B. 

+  See  S^^cial  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  461,  /f. 
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bring  a  boy  up  to  the  point  of  producing  a  respectable  Latin 
version  of  an  English  poem  is  enormous,  and  when  produced, 
what  is  the  value  of  it  as  a  training  ?  In  the  great  majority  of 
coses  verses  are  either  stolen  from  a  Gradm,  or  pieced  together 
out  of  the  tags  that  long  practice  has  taught  the  boy  how  to 
use.  In  other  words,  they  are  no  test  of  originality,  but  only  of 
ingenuity  and  a  well-drilled  memory.  It  must  be  a  common 
experience  of  Public  Schoolmasters  to  tind  that  a  boy  who  has 
produced  a  surprisingly  good  set  of  verses  in  his  scholarship 
examination,  is  quite  devoid  of  the  taste,  the  imaginativeness, 
which  his  performance  had  seemed  to  imply.  What  indeed  can 
bo  more  unpractical  than  the  attempt  to  train  the  imagination 
of  the  young  through  so  cumbrous  a  medium  ?  Steep  a  boy  in 
English  poetry ;  let  him  drink  deep  draughts  of  Scott,  or 
Tennyson,  or  Shakespeare,  according  to  his  age  and  growing 
powers  of  appreciation ;  let  him,  if  you  will,  write  English  verses 
of  his  own  in  the  manner  of  his  favourite  author  of  the  moment ; 
but  to  ask  boys  of  thirteen  to  express  themselves  poeticidly  in 
Latin  is  to  set  the  pyramid  on  its  apex.  At  this  stage  Latin 
verses  are  a  purelv  artificial  product,  while  they  impose  a  most 
heavv  burden  on  tlie  curriculum.* 

The  whole  question,  indeed,  of  the  teaching  of  English  requires 
more  care  and  attention  than  it  receives.  It  is  a  conmion 
complaint  in  our  schools  that  it  is  impossible,  as  things  now  are, 
to  give  sufficient  time  to  English.  And  yet,  when  we  think  of 
the  ceaseless  flow  of  modern  literature,  much  of  it  tempting, 
most  of  it  poor  and  ephemeral,  it  is  clear  that  children  need 
training  if  thev  are  to  tell  good  from  bad.  Moreover,  it  is 
notorious  how  niarticulato  our  boys  are,  how  weak  in  the  art  of 
expressing  themselves  on  paper.  Good  reading,  clear  writing, 
some  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature — 
these  are  subjects  that  ought  to  be  taught  systematically  in  the 
Preparatory  stage,  as  parts  of  the  regular  school  work.  It  is  some- 
times urged  that  the  practice  of  Greek  and  Latin  composition  and 
translation  is  the  best  means'  of  teaching  Englisn.  But  to 
young  boys  English  cannot  be  thus  taught.  For  those  who  are 
older  and  have  made  some  progress  in  Classics,  we  may  admit 
that  to  think  out  the  meaning  of  an  English  sentence  in  Latin 
or  Greek,  or  vice  versd,  is  a  good  exercise  in  the  living  as  well  as 
in  the  dead  language.  But  in  the  Preparatory  School  stage  it  is 
not  so.  Little  boys  are  too  anxious  to  make  out  "  the  sense, "  to 
think  much  of  the  right  English  idiom ;  masters  are  too  anxious 
to  make  sure  that  the  boys  really  see  the  construction  and  are 
not  taking  a  shot  at  "  the  sense, "  to  allow  a  loose  translation  to 
pass,  whicn  is  good  as  English,  but  may  simply  cover  ignorance 
of  how  the  meaning  was  to  be  g|ot  at.  The  result  is,  tnat  little 
boys  do  not  and  cannot  learn  English  through  the  classical 
medium;  on   the  contrary,  naturalness  of  expression  tends   to 


*  Some  important  sch(X)l8  are,  I  am  glad  to  know,  discouraging  this  form 
of  specialisation.  Marllwrough  and  Shrewsbury,  e.g.^  set  no  Latin  verse 
paper  to  boys  under  fourteen  this  year  (1900). 
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disappear  under  the  literalism  that  is  exacted  from  them  in  the 
interests  of  discipline;  they  are  led  insensibl;^  to  use  Latin 
constructions — ablative  absolutes  and  the  like — ^in  their  EngM 
compositions,  instead  of  the  loose  co-ordinate  sentences  that  are 
so  cnaracteristic  of  English.  Nothing  will  save  them  from  this 
except  constant  reading  of  good  English  authors,  constant  effort 
to  express  themselves,  first  orally  and  then  on  paper,  in  their 
mother  tongue.  The  practice  of  translating  French  mto  English 
may  be  maae  helpful,  oecause  the  idiom  of  the  two  lan^us^es  h 
very  similar;  but  Latin  is  too  difficult,  too  alien  irom  the 
spontaneity  of  English,  to  be  anything  but  misleading'  here.  No 
indirect  methods,  however,  can  be  of  themselves  sufficient 
English  is  best  taught  through  English  as  an  independent  sub- 
ject ;  and  three  or  tour  hours  a  week  would  not  be  too  much  for 
it  in  a  wisely  arranged  time-table. 

Closely  connected  with  the  study  of  English  come  Histoij' 
and  Geography.  These  are  unjustly  depreciated  as  a  poor 
means  of  traimng  the  intelligence,  and  as  lending  themselves  to 
cram.  This  latter  charge  may  be  true ;  the  questions  on  small 
and  unimportant  details  which  so  often  disfigure  a  histoir 
paper  give  point  to  the  objection.  "II  riy  a  rien  de  plvi^ 
nveprlHahle  qicun  fait"  said  the  French  philosopher ;  ana  we 
may  admit  that  barren  lists  of  dates  and  chief  events  are 
contemptible  as  a  mental  training.  But  the  fault  lies  not  in  the 
subject,  but  in  the  man  who  can  bring  himself  to  teach  Historv' 
as  a  mass  of  facts  to  be  "got  up"  for  examination  pu 


Young  boys,  at  any  rate,  shoiud  never  have  the  subject 
presented  to  them  in  this  desiccated  and  unpalatable  form.  The 
important  dates,  the  necessary  links,  should  of  course  be  given 
and  carefully  committed  to  memory.  But  for  the  right  teaching 
of  History  at  this  stage,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  subject ;  and  surely  in  the  record  of  great  deeds, 
dramatic  situations,  successes,  failures,  we  have  an  educational 
instrument  of  the  very  finest  kind.  Nothing  can  be  better  for 
a  boy  than  to  grasp  such  situations  for  himself  Reason, 
imagination,  the  moral  sense,  are  all  quickened  by  the  effort  to 
realise  and  appreciate  the  story.  Keenly  to  sympathise  with  the 
men  and  women  of  the  past,  is  to  have  taken  the  first  step 
towards  the  attainment  oi  the  truly  historic  mind,  and  of  the 
best,  because  the  most  humanising,  culture.  So  r^arded; 
History  becomes  an  indispensable  study  in  the  Preparatory  stage. 
And  a  similar  case  may  be  made  out  for  Geographv,  through 
which  a  boy  first  makes  acquaintance  with  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  Both  subjects,  if  not  a  discipline  in  the  sense  that 
Latin  is,  are  capable  of  being  made  immensely  stimulating 
and  attractive  m  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher ;  one  who 
understands  his  business  in  dealing  with  boy-nature,  and  who 
is  not  afraid  to  leave  the  dusty  beaten  track  of  the  text-book, 
and  take  a  lino  of  his  own  across  country  from  one  point  of 
interest  to  another. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  literary  side  of  Prepa- 
ratory School  training — the  study  of  language.    There  remams 
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for  consideration  the  study  of  "  things "  as  contrasted  with 
"  words  " — the  study  of  external  nature,  and  the  training  of  the 
eye  and  the  hand  m  dealing  with  **  things."  How  far  is  it  wise 
or  practicable  to  teach  boys  science  in  the  Preparatory  School  ? 
They  will  almost  certainly  be  taught  science  of  some  kmd  at  the 
Public  School ;  what  can  we  do  to  train  them  so  that  they  may 
make  the  most  of  the  teaching  when  it  comes  ?  My  own  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  value  highly  what  is  known  as  the  object-lesson, 
provided  that  the  teaching  is  well  done.  It  answers  to  a  natural 
curiosity  in  children  about  the  wonderful  world  they  live  in,  and 
that  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favour ;  it  is  a  verv  popular  lesson. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object-lesson  is  merely  a  lecture  of  a 
didactic  kind,  entailing  long  lists  of  strange  new  names  and  facts 
to  be  remembered,  it  loses  nearly  all  its  value  as  stimulus,  and 
might  just-as  well  be  another  lesson  in  grammar.  But  given  a 
capable  teacher,  who  puts  not  a  text-book,  but  the  actual 
specimens  into  the  hands  of  his  class,  and  insists  on  their  seeing 
tnings  for  themselves,  it  is  a  training  in  accurate  observation. 
Those  who  are  competent  to  speak  tell  us  that  science  has 
observation  of  nature  for  its  basis.  As  the  indispensable  first 
step,  therefore,  a  training  in  observation  claims  a  place  in  the 
Preparatory  School  time-table.  Probably  Botany  is  the  best 
subject  fDr  our  purpose,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  every  boy 
can  be  easily  supplied'  with  specimens  of  the  object  with  which 
the  lesson  deals.  I  can  well  believe,  however,  that  lessons  in 
Elementary  Physics  would  be  even  more  valuable  than  the 
object-lesson ;  such  lessons,  for  instance,  as  those  recommended 
by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters,  involving 
measurements  of  length,  area,  volume,  and  mass.  "  They  con- 
stitute," says  the  syflabus,  "a  course  of  practical  arithmetic 
and  geometry  exercises,  and  ^ve  infinite  opportunity  for 
problems  upon  ordinary  surroundings."  *  It  is  claimed  by  those 
who  have  worked  this  syllabus  in  elementary  and  other  schools, 
that  it  is  wonderfully  successful  in  teaching  observation, 
accuracy,  and  handiness,  and  in  developing  a  lorical  habit  of 
mind."f    I  cannot  speak  with  any  personal  knowledge  on  the 

Foint,  and  the  system  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  use  in  any 
reparatory  School.  But  it  would  supply  exactly  the  kind  of 
intellectual  interest  which  boys  with  a  defective  ear,  and  little 
turn  for  languages,  need  to  save  them  from  stagnation ;  while 
boys  of  a  bookish,  literary  turn  need  it  also,  to  save  them  from 
one-sidedness,  and  to  give  them  that  training  in  close  observation 
and  accuracy  which  language,  the  d  peu  m*is  of  style,  cannot 

S*ve.  If  time  can  be  found  for  it  by  tne  postponement  of 
reek,  and  properly  qualified  teachers  are  forthcoming,  I  feel  sure 
such  a  course  of  Elementary  Physics  would  meet  with  cordial 
sympathy  and  encouragement  in  many  a  Preparatory  School. 

Aleanwhilo  we  can  all  insist  upon  Drawing.     It  is  the  sim- 
plest way  of  training  hand  and  eye ;  it  satisfies  an  instinct  that 

*  Printed  in  Si)ecial  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  vol.  ii.,  p.  414. 

t  See  Prof.  Armstrong's  article  in  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Sub- 
jects, vol.  ii.,  pp.  389/". 
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is  almost  universal  in  children ;  and  besides  being  a  rich  source 
of  healthy  nleasure,  it  is  so  obviously  useful  in  every  walk  of  life 
that  it  ougnt  to  be  classed  with  the  three  R*s  as  indispensable. 
An  increasing  number  of  Preparatory  Schools  is,  I  believe, 
recognising  this  fact,  and  giving  Drawing  a  regular  place  in  the 
time-table. 

The  conclusions,  to  which  our  survey  of  the  curriculum  and 
its  results  have  led  us,  appear  to  be  these.  As  it  stands,  it  deals 
unwisely  by  the  clever  boys,  and  unfairly  by  the  rest.  As  lonj; 
as  Preparatory  School  training  is  directed  mainly  to  the  eftort  tu 
teach  so  many  languages  at  once — one  of  them  at  least  of 
supreme  difficulty — so  long  shall  we  fail  to  ffive  young  boys 
anything  but  a  one-sided  and  inadequate  training;  one-sideii, 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  deal  fairly  with  subjects 
other  than  classical ;  and  inadequate,  because  as  long  as  there  is 
so  much  ground  to  cover,  teaching  is  certain  to  be  superficial,  and 
the  classics  themselves  suffer  in  the  attempt  to  reap  a  hanest 
at  a  time  when  we  should  still  be  sowing  seed.  To  relieve  the 
pressure  caused  by  this  superincumbent  weight  of  languages,  I 
have  urged  that  (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin  verses  (except  the  rules  of 
scansion)  should  be  postponea  until  the  Public  School  is  reached. 
This  would  leave  French  and  Latin  as  the  only  languages,  other 
tlian  the  mother  tongue,  which  boys  under  fourteen  should 
attempt  to  learn. 

Ill  advocating  this  reform,  I  have  given  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  would  not  eventuallv  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship  in 
our  Public  Schools  and  Universities.  It  would  simply  mean 
that  able  boys  would  begin  Greek  when  they  were  better  qualified 
to  profit  by  it,  and  that  boys  with  no  turn  for  languages 
would  never  touch  Greek  at  all,  nor  bring  discredit  (as  now  too 
often  happens)  upon  one  of  the  noblest  of  studies.  That  the 
Preparatory  Schools  would  benefit  greatly  by  the  change  I  have 
iKj)  doubt  whatever.  It  would  mean  for  one  thing  that  there 
would  then  be  a  uniform  curriculum  for  all  boys  in  the 
Preparatory  stage,  whether  they  were  intended  for  the  ClassicflJ 
or  for  the  Modern  side  of  a  Public  School,  or  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
It  is  not  unusual  now  for  boys  to  spend  much  precious  time  over 
Greek  for  the  purposes  of  an  Entrance  Examination,  only  to  drop 
it  after  a  short  experience  of  the  Public  School — surely  a  most 
wasteful  and  demoralising  conclusion !  Or  take  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  waits  till  he  is  twelve  or  thirteen  before  making  up  his  mind 
that  he  wants  to  enter  the  Navy  ;  what  a  boon  it  would  nave  been 
to  him  if  he  could  have  devoted  to  Mathematics  or  to  Latin  and 
English  subjects  the  years  he  has  wasted  on  Greek !  Further,  it 
would  mean  a  reasonable  curnculnui — something  richer  and  less 
bookish  than  we  now  possess,  and  therefore  better  suited  to  fch^ 
minds  of  young  children ;  full  of  stimulus  as  well  as  of  discipline, 
and  therefore  fitted  to  encourage  them  with  a  growing  sense  of 
mental  power ;  more  liberal  in  its  scope,  and  therefore  making 
provision  for  varieties  of  aptitude.  No  country  can  aftbrd  to 
concentrate  its  whole  efforts  upon  the  clever  boys ;  our  aim 
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should  be  to  develop  every  single  unit,  as  far  as  is  possible  to 
him,  into  an  intelligent  and  efficient  member  of  the  body  politic. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  average  English  schoolboy  can 
doubt  that  intellectually  he  is  not  a  success.  It  is  high  time 
that  our  methods  were  revised.  But  it  is  not  the  English  habit 
to  proceed  by  revolutionary  changes.  And  the  change  I  have 
advocated  has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  not  being  revolutionary. 
In  no  other  way,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  will  it  be  possible  to  keep 
the  best  of  our  traditional  system,  and  yet  tind  room  for  some- 
thing more  in  accordance  with  modem  requirements. 

But  even  if  we  suppose  the  Public  Schools  .converted  to 
this  refonn  in  the  cumculum,  our  difficulties  are  by  no  means 
at  an  end.  There  will  still  remain  the  important  question 
of  the  teachers  and  their  qualifications  for  their  work.  At 
present  we  have  a  large  supply  of  men  ready  to  take  masterships 
m  Preparatory  Schools,  and  able  to  turn  their  Public  School 
and  University  education  to  account  in  teaching  httle  boys 
on  the  traditional  lines.  But  if  we  insist  upon  French  being 
taught  as  a  Uving  language  from  the  first,  or  make  it  a  substitute 
for  Latin  as  a  means  of  training  faculty  in  the  very  young; 
if  we  substitute  "  problems  upon  ordinary  surroundmgs "  for 
the  memorising  of  Greek  Grammar;  we  make  demands  upon 
the  teachers  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  they  have 
hitherto  had  to  meet.  Three  Grammars,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French,  have  now  to  be  committed  to  memory  in  the  Pre- 
paratory School,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  must  therefore 
be  given  by  the  master  to  hearing  lessons  learnt  by  heart.  But 
there  is  not  necessarily  any  connection  between  hearing  lessons 
and  training  inteUigence.  To  make  reform  really  effective, 
not  only  must  measures  be  taken  to  exclude  the  incompetent 
from  the  teaching  j)rofession,  but  the  teachers  themselves  must 
be  trained  for  ui^ir  work.  At  first  no  doubt  there  will  be 
difficulties  in  securii^  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers. 
But  the  demand  will  gradually  create  the  supply,  and  the  boys 
trained  on  the  more  liberal  system  will  grow  into  the  men 
we  need. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  Preparatory  School  curriculum  as  long  as 
the  Headmasters  of  Public  Schools  refuse  to  move.  They  will 
not  move,  it  is  to  be  feared,  as  long  as  they  endorse  the  language 
of  the  Headmaster  of  Rugby,  and  encourage  the  specialisation 
of  children,  because  "  University  authorities  do  not  recognise 
all-round  equipment."  But  no  philosophy  of  education  can  be 
soimd  whicn  is  built  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  University 
opinion.  Indeed,  there  are  already  signs  of  a  reaction  against 
specialisation ;  even  at  the  Universities  men  are  beginning  to  turn 
tneir  backs  upon  the  idol  they  have  burnished  so  long.*   Let  the 


*  "  They  (the  Public  Schools)  adopt  specialisation^  because  they  cannot 
otherwise — so  at  least  they  believe — secure  scholarships  for  their  deserving 
pupils.  And  thus  gradually  a  new  creed  seems  to  nave  reached  us  from 
some  unaccredited  educational  Mecca,  that  man  lives  by  literature  or 
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Headmasters  do  the  same.  It  is  &om  them  that  the  initiatlTe 
must  come.  Let  them  make  it  clear  that  they  will  countenaDce 
no  specialisation  in  the  Preparatory  School,  either  in  classics  or 
mathematics  or  modem  languages ;  and  let  them  prove  that 
they  mean  what  they  say  by  takmg  Greek  and  Latin  verses  om 
of  our  curriculum,  in  order  that  time  may  be  found  for  a  more 
liberal  system  in  the  precious  early  years  of  boys*  education 
It  would  be  a  first  and  most  important  step  towards  puttincr  the 
intellectual,  side  of  Public  School  life  on  a  level  with  that  moral 
and  physical  training  of  which  the  nation  is  so  justly  proud. 

G.  GiDLEY  Robinson. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Association  of  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schoou^. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Headmaster  of  Kugby  to  appoifit 
a  Sub-Committee  to  confer,  on  June  20,  with  a  Sub-Comniittee  ot  Ik 
Headmasters'  Conference,  on  the  four  questions  mentioned  in  our  letter 
of  March  last,  viz.,  (1)  The  Curriculum,  (2)  The  Examinations  for  Entrancs 
and  Scholarships,  (3)  The  Age  of  Entry  to  Public  Schools,  (4)  The  Health 
of  Boys  at  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools, — the  Committee  met  on 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1899,  to  choose  the  Sub-Committee,  and  give  them 
"  instructions." 

Fifteen  members  out  of  the  seventeen  were  present,  and  eveiy  "  instrw- 
tion  "  teas  cain'ied  unanimously 

These  were  : — To  urge,— 

That  the  Curriculum  for  young  Boys  should  be  based  on  the  following 
jyi^ncijjles : — 

1.  ((.  It  should  be  wide  rather  than  special,  and  should  aim  at  developing 

all  faculties  in  due  proportion. 

h.  The  course  of  education  should  be  adapted  to  the  avei-age,  mther 
than  to  the  exceptional,  Boy. 

2.  ('^)  That    the    subjects    we  ask  to  have  included  in  all   Entnuice 

Examinations  are — 

i.      Latin.    Translation,  Grammar,  Prose  (connected  piece  and 
sentences).    [Obligatory.] 

ii.    Fretich,    Translation,  Grammar,  Sentences.    [Obligatory.] 

iii.  Greek.    Translation,  Grammar.    [Optional.] 

iv.  Mathenuittcs.    Arithmetic  [Obligatory],  Algebra  and  Euclid 
[Optional]. 

V.     English.    Divinity.  English  History,  Greography  (Physical 
and  Political).    [Obligatory.] 

vi.  Drawing.    [Optional.] 

science  alone,  and  that  schools  live  by  scholarships But  it  seems 

to  me  tolerably  certain  that  we  must  ere  long  reconsider  our  methods,  and, 
if  the  phrase  may  be  pardoned,  redistribute  our  bribes.  The  tendencv  is,  / 
think,  to  give  more  w^ht  to  those  parts  of  the  examination  whicn  i^^ 
general  intelligence." — The  Master  of  Trinity  (Dr.  Butler),  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Teachers'  Guild,  May,  1900. 
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(b,)  That  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examinations  should  follow  the 
lines  of  the  Entrance  Examination  proposed  above,  with  the 
addition  of  Latin  Verses  and  Greek  Sentences. 

(c.)  That  due  credit  be  given  to  all  these  subjects,  and  all  Scholarships 
awarded  on  the  aggregate  of  marks  obtained. 

The  Sub-Committee  appointed  were  :— The  Chairman,  Rev.  H.  Bull  ; 
Vice-Chairman,  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  ;  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Cottbrill  ; 
Mr,  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Lynam. 


APPENDIX    B. 

In  June,  1887,  the  Headmastera'  (Public  Schools)  Committee  on  the 
Teaching  of  Greek  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

That  while  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  anything  to  lower  the  position  of 
Greek  in  Classical  Schools, 

(1)  Boys  who  begin  Greek  before  the  age  of  eleven  might,  as  a  rule,  have 
spent  their  time  on  other  subjects  without  any  loss  to  their  Greek. 

(2)  It  is  desirable  that  all  boys  should  have  advanced  beyond  the 
elements  of  Latin  before  beginning  the  study  of  Greek. 

The  Committee  desire  further  to  express  their  opinion  that  in  the 
examination  for  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools  it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  examination  in  Greek  should  be  such  as  to  necessitate  the  very 
early  study  of  Greek. 

E.  A.  Abbott         > 
G.  C.  Bell 
W.  A  Fearon 
W.  Haig-Brown 
H.  W.  Moss 
J.  Robertson 
J.  E.  C.  Welldon 

E.  C.  WiCKHAM 

J.  M.  Wilson 


Committee  of  the 

Headmasters' 

Conference. 


In  the  same  year  (July  25th,  1887)  a  letter  was  sent  to  Preparatorv 
Schoolmasters  signed  by  three  of  the  same  Committee,  Mr.  Bell  (Marl- 
borough), Dr.  Fearon  (Winchester),  Mr.  Welldon  (Harrow),  intimating  that 
they  proposed  to  act  on  the  above  Report.    They  wrote  : — 

"  At  i)resent  Masters  of  Preparatory  Schools  are  frequently  induced  by 
the  requirements  of  the  Public  Schools  to  start  boys  in  Greek  before  either 
their  knowledge  of  Latin  or  their  mental  growth  has  qualified  them  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  a  second  dead  language.  Our  experience  shows 
that  the  minds  of  young  boys  are  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  subjects 
taught  at  the  same  time  ;  and  all  the  more,  when  they  are  taiight  Greek 
before  they  have  acquired  the  power  of  reading  an  easy  Latin  author, 
and  are  still  grappling  with  the  rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar. 

"  Boys  who  began  at  a  later  age  would  be  able  with  more  rapidity  and  less 
confusion  to  assimilate  the  grammar  of  a  language  which  has  many 
features  in  common  with  Latin. 

"  And  there  would  be  other  considerable  advantages  in  beginning  Greek 
at  a  later  age.  Time  would  th^n  be  set  free  for  the  study  of  French, 
Qeogiuphy,  and  the  outlines  of  History  ;  and  above  all  for  gaining  such 
acquaintance  with  English  as  would  both  stimulate  interest  and  thought 
and  promote  a  more  intelligent  study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

"  We  are  persuaded  that  such  a  plan  as  is  proposed  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  number  of  boys  who  leave  school  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  with  a  con- 
fused and  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  Classical  languages,  and  too  ignorant 
of  subject*  which  should  form  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
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^*  The  Conf ei^nce  of  Headmaaterft  has  already  taken  up  the  subject 

We  should  be  prepared  to  go  even  further.  While  we  fully  recognise  that 
the  age  test  is  rough  and  unscientific,  and  can  only  be  provisionally 
accepted  as  a  convenient  mode  of  fixing  a  definite  idea,  we  liold  that  the 
evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward  shows  that  Greek  scholarship 
would  sustain  no  loss,  and  in  many  cases  would  gain,  if  even  boys  witn 
some  gift  for  language  did  not  begin  Greek  till  twelve ;  whOe  in  our  opinion 
backward  boys  might  profitably  wait  till  later.  To  meet  the  needs  of  such 
bo3rs  we  are  prepared  to  make  arrangements  for  teaching  Greek  in  our  own 
schools  ah  initio^  and  to  admit  boys  on  the  classical  side,  up  to  a  certain 
standard  in  the  school,  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  We  are  most 
anxious  to  do  nothing  that  will  diminish  the  range  and  influence  of  classical 
education  in  England.  But  we  believe  that  a  change  of  method  on  the 
lines  here  indicated  would  lead  to  a  higher  avera^  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment in  Public  Schools,  and  that,  so  far  from  injuring  the  cause  of  classical 
education,  it  would  strcnflcthen  it  by  removing  rea.sonabIe  objections  and  t>y 
establishing  the  study  of  both  Latin  and  (ireek  on  a  more  scientific  basis.'' 
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THE    PLACE    OF   THE    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL    FOR 
BOYS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


1.  Of  the  foreign  and  American  visitors  who  come  in  increas- 
ing numbers  to  study  English  education,  it  is  probable  that  com- 
paratively few  have  even  neard  of  the  existence  of  what  we  call 
Preparatory  Schools,  And  yet  the  latter  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  line  of  higher  education  in  England.  But  so  un- 
symmetrical  are  our  educational  arrangements,  and  so  lacking  in 
formal  unity,  that  there  are  doubtless  many  Englishmen,  not  to 
speak  of  strangers  from  other  countries,  who  would  find  it  a 
little  difficult  to  constnict  a  diagram  showing  the  various 
elements  in  our  national  education  and  the  connection  (if  any) 
between  the  different  parts  which  make  up  that  varied  whole. 
The  aim  of  this  volume  in  general  is  to  furnish  a  description  of 
the  educational  service  rendered  by  the  Preparatory  Schools  to 
the  nation,  and  to  explain  the  conditions  under  which  their  work 
is  carried  on ;  while  the  special  object  of  the  present  paper  is 
briefly  to  indicate  the  place  now  occupied  by  these  schools  in 
English  Secondary  Education,  and  to  compare  some  features  of 
their  work  with  those  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  German 
education.  As  part  of  this  task,  therefore,  1  may  be  permitted 
to  enter  upon  a  short  prehminary  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  the  special  position  of  this  type  of 
English  schools. 

2.  An  English  boy,  whose  parents  can  afford  to  give  him  a 
Public  School  education  (to  use  those  words  in  the  English,  not 
in  the  American,  sense),  usually  begins  what  may  be  called 
regular  lessons  when  he  is  about  six  years  old.  If  his  parents 
live  in  the  country  he  generally  has  a  governess ;  but,  if  they 
live  in  a  town,  it  is  a  not  uncommon  arrangement  for  them  to 
send  him,  when  he  has  reached  the  age  of  six  or  thereabouts,  to 
the  Kindergarten  attached  to  a  girls*  Secondary  School,  or  to  a 
class  for  little  children  taught  by  some  lady  with  a  special  gift 
for  that  kind  of  instruction.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  of  interest  in  the  education  of  young  children, 
and  some  of  the  classes,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
are  doing  very  interesting  and  original  work.  When  he  is  nine 
and  a-half,  or  ten,  years  old  (or  perhaps  a  little  later),  the  boy  is 
generally  sent  away  from  home  to  a  Preparatory  Boarding  School, 
usually  in  the  country,  often  at  the  seaside  or  in  other  bracing 
air.*  He  stays  at  the  Preparatory  School  until  he  is  between  13 
and  14,  when  he  goes  on  to  the  Public  School  which  has  been 


*  On  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  generalise,  but  there  are  some  signs  of 
a  tendency  to  defer  sending  boys  to  a  Boarding  School  away  from  home  as 
long  as  possible. 
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chosen  for  him  by  his  parents,  or  where  he  may  have  been 
elected  to  an  entrance  scholarship.*  At  the  Public  &ehool  he  will 
remain  (in  the  great  majority  ot  cases  as  a  boarder)  until  he  is 
18  or  nearly  19,  when,  if  he  Is  intended  for  imiversity  life,  he 
will  go  on  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But  he  will  leave  the  Public 
School  at  a  rather  earlier  age  if  he  enters  the  Army,  and  the 
same  will  bo  true  generally  (though  by  no  means  always)  if  he  is 
destined  for  commercial  life. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  exactly  at  what  point  in  such  a 
course  of  education,  secondary,  as  distinct  from  primary,  educa- 
tion begins.    Mtich  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case.      But,    oruinarily,   as    soon    at    any    rate    as 
he  enters  the  Preparatory  School  (and  in  many  cases  earlier) 
the  boy    will    have  begun   to   leani  certain  classical   subj<?cts 
which  are  still  the  staples  of  Eng^lish  secondary,  as  distinguished 
from  public  elemenUiry,  education.     And,  what  matters  a  good 
deid  more  than  the  subject  matter  of  his  school  lessons,  he  will 
then,  as  a  nilc,  have  entered  a  certain  scholastic  atmosphere, 
and    a    rather    clearly    distinguished    sphere    of    educational 
influences,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  tradition  of  'Our  older 
type  of  secondary  schools.     It  is  on  entering  the  preparatory 
school,  therefore,    that    a  boy   usually  begins    his    secondary 
education,    and    enters    upon    a    course    of    training    which, 
being     planned      to     extend     over     the     eight     or     nine 
following     years,     may     fairly     claim     to     be     judged     by 
nothing  short  of  the  outcome  of  the  whole  period  for  which  it 
has  been  designed.     A  prolonged  course  of  secondary  education, 
though  made  up  of  a  number  of  school  years,  each  more  or  less 
separate  in  the  matter  of  instnu^tion,  cannot  be  compared  to  one 
of  those  bookcases  which  are  composed  of  separate  shelves,  each 
an  independent  miit  and  separately  useful,  though  forming  in 
the  aggregate  a  single  piece  of  furniture.     The  course  of  educa- 
tion IS  intended  as  a  whole,  and  should  be  judged  as  a  whole. 
Of   such   a  prolonged   course   of  educ^itional    treatment,   that 
furnished  by  the  preparatory  school  is  only  the  opening  stage. 
It  is  not  a  course  of  education  complete  in  itself,  though  it  is 
usually  under  different  direction  from  that  which  follows  it.    It  is 
only  a  fraction,  rather  more  than  a  third  and  less  than  a  half,  of  a 
lengthy  course  of  training.    Of  a  flight  of  nine  or  ten  educational 
steps,  the    preparatory    school    represents   the   first    three    or 
four.    No  one  ascends  them   who  does  not  mean  to  go  up 
fiirther  still. 

The  preparatory  school  course  is  thus  an  integralpart  of  one 
of  the  main  lines  of  English  secondar}^  education.  There  are,  of 
course,  in  England  other  lines  of  secondary  education  for  boj's, 
not  to  speak  of  what  is  done  for  girls.  But  this  particular  line 
of  preparatory  school  and  public  school  has  a  distinct  character 
of  its  own  and  has  rendered,  and  is  rendering,  specially  valued 
service  to  the  national  life.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  singular 
that  no  attempt  has  previously  been  made  to  describe  the  work 
of  the  preparatory  scnools  and  to  show  in  detail  the  course  of 

*  Most  preparatory  schoolmasters  are  in  favour  of  boys  going  on  to  the 
Public  School  at  13^  or  thereabouts. 
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training  through  which  an  English  boy  generally  passes  during 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  secondary  education.  A  glance 
at  the  time-tables  issued  by  the  authority  of  Governnient  for 
higher  schools  in  Prussia,*  or  at  the  corresponding  documents 
relating  to  similar  schools  in  other  continental  States,  will  show 
that  those  years  of  work,  which  in  England  are  passed  in  the 
preparatory  school,  are  included  elsewhere  in  the  general  cur- 
riculum oi  the  secondary  school.  It  is  as  if  the  plan  of  studies 
and  time-table  for  Eton  or  Winchester  were  so  printed  as  to 
comprise  the  outline  of  work  and  time-table  for  the  preparatory 
schools  as  well.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  compare  the  work  done  in 
an  English  and  a  German  classical  secondary  school,  we  have 
ordinarily  to  strike  oft' from  the  latter  the  work  of  at  least  the 
three  lowest  classes — each  of  those  classes  representing  one  year 
of  school  life.  The  contents  of  the  present  volume  will  enable 
educational  students  to  compare  for  the  first  time  this  complete 
course  of  English  secondary  eductition  with  its  continental 
counterpart. 

3.  But  any  such  comparison,  fruitful  and  interesting  as  it  is, 
needs  to  be  guarded  by  several  qualifications,  both  as  regards  the 
outward  fonn  of  the  programme  of  studies,  and  still  more  as 
regards  the  inner  life  oi  the  two  sets  of  schools.  We  are  perhaps 
inclined  in  England  to  exaggerate  the  uniformity  of  German 
schools  of  the  same  grade,  but  at  any  rate,  however  much  one 
G3nnnasium  may  reafly  differ  in  actual  working  influence  from 
another  Gymnasium  or  one  RealschiUe  from  another  school 
conforming  to  the  same  type,  there  does  exist  the  specific  body 
of  regulations  with  which  each  school,  according  to  its  type,  has 
to  comply.  A  Realgymnasium  may  not  at  its  own  will  and 
pleasure  borrow  a  fragment  of  the  curriculum  of  an  Oberreal- 
schule,  or  indulge  in  wiatever  experiments  of  curriculum  parents 
may  demand  or  its  director  may  please.  In  England  there  are 
n3  such  limitations  on  the  freedom  of  the  headmaster  or  the 
governing  body  of  an  individual  school.  If  the  outcome  of  the 
multitudinous  experiments,  permitted  by  this  state  of  freedom, 
had  been  carefully  watched  and  recorded,  many  valuable  lessons 
would  have  been  set  on  record  for  our  guidance ;  but  as  things 
are,  we  can  say  little  more  than  that  in  descriptions  of  English 
secondary  education  generalisations  are  perilous,  and  that  excep- 
tions may  often  l)e  more  frequent  than  what  is  reputed  to  be 
the  ride.  Especially  difficult  is  it  to  fix  on  any  curriculum  as 
being  sufficiently  normal  and  representative  of  a  given  type  of 
school  to.  serve  as  a  standard  for  comparison  with  the  curriculum 
authorised  for  the  corresponding  type  of  school  abroad. 

But  the  difficulty  is  far  from  ending  here.  In  a  German 
higher  school,  a  boy  is  in  one  class  for  all  subjects.  In  an 
English  school  of  the  corresponding  grade,  he  is  re-classified 
according  to  his  attainments  in  different  parts  of  the  curriculum, 
and  may  be  learning  English  and  Latin  with  one  set  of  boys, 
French  with  a  second,  and  Mathematics  with  a  third.  Again,  in 
a  German  higher  school,  a  boy  almost  invariably  spends  one 
complete  year  in  each  successive  class.     In  England,  few  schools 

*  See  Special  Eeporti  on  Educational  SubjecU^  vol.  iii.,  pp.  253  flf. 
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of  the  corresponding  grade  agree  in  their  fonn^  of  intend 
organisation.  Mr.  Frarapton  Stallard,  in  his  interesting  pape  m 
the  Time'tahle  in  this  volume,  states  that  he  cannot  show  ix 
detail  the  average  number  of  hours  given  to  each  subject  in  ik 
classes  (or  ''forms,"  to  use  the  English  word)  intervfaus 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  preparatory  schools  _wfe»r 
returns  he  has  examined,  and  the  reason  for  his  inability  is  tk 
"  no  two  schools  have  similar  form  organisations.  In  oi»  c^ 
there  are  as  many  as  twelve  separate  forms  for  boys  between  tfe 
ages  of  9i  and  12^ ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  often  Bot  ikp 
than  two."  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  liof 
in  the  school  affects  the  complexity  of  the  internal  clasdficat^ 
and  it  is  not  the  case  that  one  individual  boy  would  pass  thnn^ 
twelve  successive  classes  in  three  or  four  years.  But  the  hd 
remains  that  there  is  very  great  variety  in  the  internal  orgamat 
tion  of  our  English  secondary  schools — a  variety  which  makeic 
extremely  diflicult  to  institute  exact  comparisons  betwe^i'ir 
standard  reached  in  them  and  in  the  more  or  less  corresp<Nidk 
part  of  the  far  more  uniformly  organised  German  schools. 

Yet  these  discrepancies,  serious  as  they  are,  lend  themsd^ 
more  easily  to  adjustment  than  do  other  and  more  deep-seattf 
differences  between  English  and  German  higher  schools.  Tk 
German  boy,  like  the  English,  begins  his  rc^iiar  le&sons  whentf 
is  six  years  old.  At  that  age  he  often  goes  lor  three  or  four  y€» 
to  the  public  elementary  school,  or  not  unfrequently,  in  lie«it 
this,  to  a  private  school  (usually  said  to  be  ineffective),  or  i: 
the  preparatory  department  (where  one  exists)  attached  to  tk 
public  secondary  school  which  it  is  intended  that  he  shouJi 
enter  when  he  is  old  enough  to  do  so.  That  time  coines  lAa 
he  is  nine  or  ten.  This  age  therefore  marks  an  epoch  in  the  K 
of  the  German  schoolboy  as  it  does  in  that  of  his  Sngiis^ 
contemporar\'.*  But  the  German  boy  attends  as  a  day  schAr 
whether  he  lives  at  home  or  (as  necessarily  happens'  when  te 

I)arents  reside  in  some  place  where  there  is  no  higher  schooi' 
odges  with  relations  or  friends.  The  EngUsh  boy,  as  a  ruk 
goes  away  from  home  and  enters  a  boarding  school.  There  an 
exceptions  both  wa^s,  but  the  general  practice  in  the  tw« 
countries  may  be  fairly  contrasted  as  above.  It  does  not  til 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  competing  menu 
of  day  and  boarding  schools,  or  the  age  at  which  it  is  generally 
desirable  that  a  boy  should  be  set  to  work  with  boys  alone,  wa 
cut  off  from  the  constant  associations  of  family  life.  But  tb 
fact  remains  that,  for  the  English  boy  who  goes  to  a  PreparatoiT 
School  as  a  boarder,  there  is  much  less  home  life  than  there  fc 
for  his  German  contemporary,  who,  at  the  same  tu^e,  enters 
the  class  called  "Sexta"  in    a    Gymnasium.      It   should   be 

°  A  special  diflPerence  between  the  life  of  an  English  and  a  Genruc 
secondary  school  boy  is  that  the  latter  works  on  (under  ordinary  circuia- 
stances)  in  one  school  throurfi  the  whole  period  of  his  secondarr 
education.  The  English  boy,  who  ^oes  first  to  a  preparatory  school  aoi 
then  to  a  public  school,  changes  his  surroundings,  intimacies,  teachen 
way  of  life,  and  (often)  place  of  residence  at  the  age  of  13i  or  14,  tliis 
great  educational  change  coinciding  (often  most  l^n^eficialiy)  with  • 
physical  one. 
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remembered,  however,  in  this  comiexion,  that  a  small  boarding 
school  can  reproduce  some  of  the  more  intimate  relationships  of 
home  life. 

In  a  boarding  school  it  is  natural  that  what  is  actually  taught 
and  learnt  in  the  schoolroom  should  seem  relatively  much  less 
important  than  is  the  case  in  a  day  school.  In  a  day  school 
the  boys  meet  for  lessons,  with  a  fringe  of  games ;  in  a  boarding 
school  they  live  together,and  lessons  are  an  episode — ^an  important 
episode,  oi  course,  but  not  the  cynosure.  That  is  to  say,  the 
formula  of  "  education  "  varies  in  difterent  countries  according 
to  whether — in  the  particular  grade  of  school  under  discussion 
— the  prevailing  type  is  the  day  or  the  boarding  school.  If  the 
former,  the  intellectual  ingredients  gain  in  importance,  some- 
times to  the  detriment  of  pnysical  well-being ;  if  the  latter,  the 
physical  and  social  ingredients  are  emphasised,  sometimes  to 
the  serious  lowering  of  the  intellectual  average.  In  English 
secondary  schools,  lessons  seem  tio  matter  a  great  deal  less  than 
they  do  m  Germany  for  the  ruck  of  the  parents  and  for  the  ruck  of 
the  boys.  There  are  numerous  exceptions  of  course,  and  it  is 
ciuite  likely  that  economic  and  other  forces  now  in  operation  in 
the  two  countries  will  lessen  the  present  contrast.  But  physical 
condition,  vigour,  and  cheerfiilness  of  character,  a  pleasant 
temperament,  and  skill  in  games,  probably  count  a  great  deal 
more  in  an  En^Ush  schoolboy's  scale  of  virtues  than  they  do  in 
a  German's,  while  as  a  rule  the  latter  pays  much  more  serious 
attention  to  what  he  is  set  to  learn.  Nor  is  the  relation  between 
boy  and  master  the  same.  The  German  secondary  schoolmaster 
tends  to  become  professorial  in  his  interests  and  way  of  life,  learned 
in  his  subject,  and  extraordinarily  skilAil  in  giving  instruction  in 
it.  The  English  secondary  schoolmaster,  teaching  in  a  school  of 
the  corresponding  ^ade,  is  much  more  the  personal  friend  of  his 
pupils,  much  more  m  sympathy  with  their  out-of-school  interests, 
and,  however  keen  a  teacher,  almost  necessarily  much  less  of  a 
specialist!  in  it  because  of  the  other  claims  on  his  energies, 
tnought,  and  time.* 

4.  There  are  other  distinctive  marks  of  our  English  system  of 
higher  education  in  its  present  dominant  form — a  form  which  is 
hardly  likely  long  to  remain  unchallenged,  though  it  is  evidently 
congenial  to  the  temperament  of  those  at  present  most  closely 
concerned  with  it. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  degree  in  which  social  distinctions 
might  be  lessened  or  removed  by  requiring,  at  least  for  the  first 
stage  of  their  education,  the  children  of  all  classes  in  society  to 
attend  the  public  elementary  schools  It  is  unlikely  that  such  a 
requirement  could  be  enforced  unless  public  sentiment  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  it.  But  few  will  doubt  that  our 
boarding  school  system  tends,  far  more  than   any  day  school 

^  It  ha8  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  salient  differences 
between  the  worx  of  an  assistant  master  in  a  German  secondary  school 
and  that  of  an  assistant  master  in  an  English  preparatory  school  is  that  the 
latter  is,  by  the  nature  of  his  calling,  cut  off  from  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  elder  boys,  while  the  former,  though  he  may  take  at  one  time  a 
low  form,  will  g^nendly,  in  the  course  of  his  educational  career,  get 
experience  in  a  lusher  one  also, 
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system  ciiii  over  tond,  to  keep  together  in  rather  isolate<i  com- 
munities boys  drawn  from  tne  wealthier  kind  of  homes,  and  in 
some  measure  to  deprive  such  boys,  especially  under  the  condi- 
tions of  modem  city  lite,  of  the  experience  of  mixing  habitually 
on  etiual  terms  with  other  toys  brought  up  in  less  easy  circum- 
stances,    and     thus    of    measuring    themselves    intellectually 
throughout  their  school  course  with  those  who  have  actually  felt 
the  spur  of  poverty.    I  am  far  from  meaning  that  any  such  tend- 
ency as  this  completely  realises  itself.  There  are  abundant  excep- 
tions which  will  occur  to  everyone.    On  the  other  hand  it  would 
be  misleading  to  imply  that  fashion  or  social  prejudice  are  the 
chief  ciiuses  of  the  present  practice.     Careful  sitting  of  comrades 
and  protection  against  indiscriminate  intluences,  especially  durii^ 
chilohood,  are  reganled   by  English   })arent«  generally   as   an 
advantajfc  for  their  sons  juj  well  as  for  their  daughters.    And  in 
an  English  boarding  school  of  the  type  referred  to  there  are,  and 
always  have  been,  boys  drawn  from  many  kinds  of  homea     But, 
broadly  speaking,  our  boarding  school  system,  because  it  is  sti 
variously  equipped  and  so  numerously  staffed,  is  necessarily  an 
expensive  system,  and  expense  necessarily  excludes  many  who 
amply  deserve  to  receive  the  best  of  intellectual  help. 

Next,  the  very  existence  of  a  boarding  school  system  tends  to 
drain  away  personal  interest  froux  the  day  secondary  schools. 
Many  of  the  men  who  would  naturally  be  the  most  active 
supervisors  and  helpers  of  the  day  secondar}'  school  in  their 
neighbourhood,  send  their  boys  away  to  hoarding  schools,  and 
thus  are  not  necessarily  or  personally  concerned  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  at  their  doors. 

Again,  when  a  boy  goes  off  to  a  boarding  school,  he  lives  his 
whole  liife  during  term  time  in  the  intimate  companionship  of 
bo3r8  of  his  own  ago.     He  finds  himself  in  a  miniature  wt)rla  in 
which  he  has  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  to  hold  his  own,  to  listen 
to  the  frankest  criticism,  and  to  find  his  proper  place  among 
plain-speaking  contemporaries.      For  good  and  evil  lie  is  cut  oft 
from  many  of  the  conaitions  of  home  life,  however  much  is  done 
to  reproduce  some  of  those  conditions  at  school  by  the  devotion 
and  sympathy  of  those  in  charge.     If  the  boy  is  thus  taken 
away  from  an  undesirable  home,  or  from  an  over-fussy  one,  or 
from  a  home  where  he  is  spoiled,  or  from  one  whicn   is  too 
bustling,  exciting,  or  irregular,  the  gain  is  obvious.     It  is  found 
in  a  large  number  of  cases   that  the  boy's  health  markedly 
improves  under  the  more  regvilar  conditions  of  hoarding  school 
life.      The  cultivating  and    refining    influences    of   home  are 
sometimes  weakened  by  a  certain  disregard  of  discipline.     But  in 
cases  where  that  danger  is  avoided,  the  removal  of  a  little  boy  from 
the  closer  associations  of  home  life  must  be  regarded  as  being,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  misfortune,  alike  to  the  boy  himself 
and  to  his  parents.    Yet  fathers  and  mothers  generally  feel  that 
it  is  not  tair    to  a  boy  to  cut  him   off  from  those  who  are 
naturally  his  companions  and  friends.    Few  parents  would  think 
it  best  to  stand  out  against  the  prevailing  educational  habit  of 
their  time.    They  may  grumble,  hut  they  comply.      Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that,  in  the  rush  of  modem  life,  fathers,  and  even 
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mothers,  have  not  always  the  leisure  to  do  for  and  with  tkeit 
children  all  that  would  be  naturally  done  in  an  ideal  home  life; 
And  when  school  life  and  home  life  are  each  severally  raised  to 
a  rather  high  point  of  intensity  of  interest,  and  each  at  once 
makes  many  claims  upon  the  sjniipathics  and  strength  of  a 
ffrowing  boy,  the  double  strain  upon  him  is  often  too  severe^  and 
fatigues  him  beyond  his  powers. 

Furthermore,  it  matters  after  all  comparatively  little  how  much 
actual  knowledge  a  boy  has  stored  up  by  the  time  he  is  13  or  14, 
provided  that  he  is  physicall)^  well  developed,  well  disciplined  in 
character,  and  sensible  in  his  judgment,  and  that  he  nas  been 
trained  to  observe  accurately,  to  express  himself  clearly,  to  work 
steadily,  to  be  plucky,  self-effacing,  and  generous,  and  to  tell  the 
truth.  But  these  qualities  are  diffacult  to  test  by  examination,  and 
fall  for  the  most  part  outside  the  schedule  of  intellectual  eflSciency. 
No  education  can  guarantee  them,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
secured  when  education  is  regarded  as  a  discipline  affecting  the 
whole  of  a  boy's  pursuits  than  when  it  is  tacitly  confined  to  the 
operations,  chiefly  intellectual,  of  a  day  school,  where  games  and 
out-of-school  interests  are  not  closely  intertwined  with  the 
other  elements  of  school  life. 

Finally,  it  is  characteristic  of  a  boarding  school  system  in  a 
coimtry  where  great  stress  is  rightly  laid  on  games,  to  be  in  danger 
of  somewhat  underrating  the  national  importance  of  really  m- 
teresting  all  the  hoys,  and  not  only  a  limited  number  of  specially 
gifted  ones,  in  intellectual  pursuits.  The  need  for  high  intellectual 
efficiency  in  all  professional  and  commercial  callings  is  increasing 
year  by  year.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems  urgently  necessary 
for  us  to  secure  intellectual  cfticiency  in  an  increased  degree,  with- 
out weakening  that  English  tradition  which  regards  other  qualities 
as  being  the  most  essential  elements  in  a  noble  character. 

5.  School  lessons,  it  is  true,  are  far  from  being  the  only 
matters  of  importance  in  school  life.  The  traditions  of  the  place, 
the  effect  of  the  personal  example  of  others,  the  penetrating 
influences  of  community  life,  resiut  in  a  certain  corporate  Hfios 
and  common  tone  of  mind,  and  are  therefore  more  permanent  in 
their  results.  But  nevertheless  what  is  taught  and  how  it  is 
taught  do  matter  very  seriously — far  more  seriously  than  is 
sometimes  admitted  or  impUed.*  And  therefore  it  may  be 
useful  to  make  a  short  comparison  between  the  curriculum 
of  one  English  preparatory  school  and  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding part  ox  certain  German  schools  which  occupy  the 
same  sort  of  place  in  the  national  regard.  But  here  again 
comparisons  are  difficult  to  make,  partly  because  the  length 
qf  the  lessons  varies — the  German  "stunde"  beinff  50  minutes 
—partly  because  so  much  turns  on  that  inciilculable  element, 
the  amount    and    difficulty   of   "home    lessons,"    but    chiefly 

*A  story  is  told  of  a  parent  who  took  great  pains  to  find  the  best 
preparatory  school  for  his  ooy.  He  had  a  paper  of  questions,  ruled  into 
columns,  one  for  each  school  visited,  and  touching  on  nearly  every  point  of 
importance  as  to  climate,  accommodation,  diet,  exercise,  supervision,  and 
games.  But  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  prepare  any  questions,  or  to 
collect  any  information,  on  the  subject  of  what  was  taught  or  how  it  was 
taught. 
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because  no  merely  numerical  rendering  of  the  hows  deToiiit 
certain  subjects  can  ever  represent  the  yarying  intenstTf 
different  lessons  accordin$2^  to  the  method  and  excellence  c^  'k 
teaching,  any  more  than  a  compendious  expression  like  "  Iase' 
in  a  time-table  can  leally  tell  us  the  true  contents  ei  tat 
lesson  represented  by  such  a  name,  whether  it  is  narrovlTiB 
pedantically  "  classical,"  or  whether  it  really  comprises  a  fiba 
discipline  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue. 

The  following  table  makes  no  claim  to  have  escaped  xka 
pitfalls.  All  that  it  can  hope  to  do  is  to  compare  in  a  gan 
sort  of  way  the  normal  tendency  of  the  curriculum  of  <o 
English  preparatory  school  with  that  of  the  correspondin 
of  tne  curriculum  of  the  classical  schools  of  Prussia  and  of 
respectively,  and  of  the  Reform  School  at  Frankfort,  wbid  i 
justly  attracting  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  educata 
all  over  Europe. 

Table  I. 

Weekly  Course  of  Study  for  Boys  aged  from  about  10  to  IL 


Subject. 

An  Eogliali 
Preoaratory 

School 

competing 

for  Entrance 

Scholarshipe 

at  Public 

Schools. 

Pnuaian 
Oymnaalom. 

1 

Baden 

1 

1 
t 

Religious  Knowledge  - 

Mother  Tongue   (including 
Writing  and  Composition) 

Latin 

Greek 

French         -        -        .        . 

History  and  Qeogi'aphy 

Mathematics 

Xature  Study 

Drawing      -        -        -        - 

8 

5 

6 
0 
2 
4 

4 
0 

1 

3 

6 

8 
0 
0 
2 
4 
2 
0 

2 

6 
9 

0 
0 
2 

4 

2 

7 
0 
0 
6 

9 

5 
S 

0 

Total  "Hours"     - 

24 

25 

* 

25 

The  English  time-table  is  taken  from  Mr.  Frampton  Stallard's  paper,  h 
is  that  of  an  English  Preparatory  School  which  competes  for  ijibBBCi 
Scholarships  at  Public  Schools.  Other  schools  have  other  tiine-taUtt 
but  it  seems  fair  to  take  this  as  indicating  the  kind  of  curriculum  thnw^ 
which  many  of  the  cleverer  boys  have  to  pass.  The  time-table  of  a  schw 
which  does  not  compete  for  scholarships  would  show  a  (tifferent  balance  of 
studies. 

The  German  Stunde  is  60  minutes. 

The  English  time-table  excludes  optional  subjects  (singing,  instromentil 
music,  and  carpentering),  ^  well  ^  preparation  and  dnlling  and  gpnxiBsta 

The  German  time-tables  exclude  drilling  and  gymnastics,  and  singing  asi 
home  lessons. 
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Table  II. 
Weekly  Course  of  Study  for  Boys  aged  between  12  and  13. 


Subject. 


BeUgioTis  Knowledge  - 

Mother  Tongue  (including 
Writing  and  Composition) 

Latin 


Greek 

French         -        -        .        - 

History  and  Geography 

Mathematics 

Nature  Study  and  Natural 
Science    -       -       -       - 

Drawing      -       -       -       - 
Total  "  Hours  "    - 


AnEogllah 
Prvpftratonr 
School  which 
competes  for 

EDtrance 

SoholAnhlpe 

at  Public 

Schools. 


Prussian 
Gymnasiuin. 


Baden 
Gympaslnm. 


Reform 

Schule, 

IVankfort 

[also  a  Qjm- 

nasinm]. 


If 


i 


II 

O 

3 


3 

7 
0 


6 


0 


2 


2 
8 
0 
4 
4 
3 

2 


4 
0 
0 
6 
5 
5 

2 
8 


26 


The  notes  appended  to  Table  I.  apply  here  also. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  tables  will  show  that,  at  the  earlier 
point  in  the  boy's  career,  there  is  comparatively  little  difference 
Detween  the  curriculum  of  the  English  preparatory  school  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  this  illustration  (and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  curriculum  selected  is  that  of  a  school  which  competes 
for  scholarships  at  public  schools,  and  therefore  reveals  in  an 
extreme  form  the  tendency  towards  a  somewhat  narrow  range  of 
studies)  and  that  of  the  corresponding  schools  in  Prussia  and  in 
Baden.  If  anything,  the  balance  of  advantage  seems  to  lie  on 
the  English  side,  except  that  the  EngUsh  school  (as  is  too  often 
the  case)  ignores  nature  study.  I  do  not  propose  to  institute 
here  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  (rather 
revolutionary)  curriculum  of  the  Reform  Schule,  which  puts  off 
all  clASsical  teaching  until  the  boy  is  13  or  thereabouts,*  and  of 
the  older  type  of  classical  curriculum  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  England  and  which  is  still  paramount,  though  in  some 
apparent  peril»  in  Germany. 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  curriculum  for  boys  aged  between 
'  12  and  13,  we  see  a  very  different  state  of  things.    Again,  the 

*  t.i.,  he  begins  Latin  in  Untertertia  (which  class,  as  a  rule,  is  entered 
by  boys  about  their  13th  birthday)  and  Greek  in  Untersekuhda,  which  is 
entered  two  years  later. 
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only  reasonable  comparison  is  between  the  older  t3rpe8  of  classical 
course.  However  strongly  we  may  feel  the  wisdom  of.  the 
Frankfort  plan,  and  however  much  we  may  desire  to  see  the  day 
when  Latin  will  be  postponed  till  about  13  (and  Greek  two  years 
later  still)  and  the  time  so  saved  devoted  to  the  studv  of  French 
and  to  careful  training  in  English  composition,  English  literature, 
the  elements  of  natural  science,  history  and  geography,  drawing 
and  manual  exercises,  so  adjusted  in  a  well  balanced  curriculum  as 
to  form  a  broad  and  stable  basis  for  a  liberal  education,  we  must 
nevertheless  regretftilly  admit  that,  so  far  as  our  most  famous 
English  schools  are  concerned,  the  day  of  that  reform  is  still 
remotely  distant.  But  even  if  we  compare  the  English  curriculimi 
with  the  strictly  classical  curriculum  of  the  Prussian  Gymnasium 
of  the  old  type,  or  with  the  corresponding  course  of  study  in 
Baden,  how  specialised  is  the  English  course,  and  how  mea^e 
in  its  provision  of  teaching  in  some  of  those  subjects  which 
would  DC  likely  to  have  a  liberalising  effect  on  the  mind.  The 
study  of  English,  the  reading  of  English  literature,  the  writing 
of  English  composition,  have  shrunk  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
a  week.  For  French,  there  is  only  half  an  hour  a  day.  For 
history  and  geography  thei-e  is  allowed  only  half  as  much  time 
per  week  as  the  German  curricula  provide. 

Nature  study  and  natural  science  are  still  a  blank.*  Mathe- 
matics has  mounted  up  to  six  hours  a  week  ;  five  hours  a  week 
is  given  to  Greek.  Tnat  Ls  to  say,  a  third  foreign  language  (a 
second-  dead  one)  is  set  to  the  English  boy  at  a  time  when  even 
a  full  hour  a  week  cannot  be  spared  for  the  study  of  his  own 
mother  tongue.  Latin  has  risen  to  eleven  hours  a  week,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  any  other  subject. 

Now  though  it  is  true  that,  in  the  course  of  the  Latin  lessons, 
a  skilful  master  never  fails  to  impart  very  excellent  and  search- 
ing discipline  in  the  exact  use  of  the  English  rendering  or  in  the 
accurate  reproduction  of  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  in  its 
Latin  equivalent,  nevertheless  there  are  few  among  those  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  our  preparatory  schools  who  do  not  at 
heart  deplore  the  necessity  of  such  a  curriculum  for  boys  of 
such  intellectual  quality  and  at  such  an  age.  "  Necessity  ? " 
the  stranger  may  ask ;  "  why  is  it  necessary  to  do  it,  if  the 
preparatory  schoolmaster  himself  disapproves  ? "  The  answer  is 
that  the  Preparatory  School  cicrricitliLTny  aa  it  d/raws  to 
its  cloi^Cy  is  under  the  sJtadow  of  the  PvMic  Scltocl  EnUunce 
' Scliolarship  and  Entrance  Exctniinations.  As  Mr.  Frampton 
Stallard  points  out,  "  to  get  scholarships  at  the  public  schools, 
and  to  gain  a  high  place  on  entrance  there,  a  Knowledge  of 
classics  and  mathematics  is  indispensable.     Practically  boys  are 

*  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  English  boys  come  from  homes 
where  natural  history  and  country  occupations  are  favourite  pursuits ;  that 
-during  th^  holidays  (fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks  in  the  year)  manv  of  them 
have  special  opportunities  for  carrying  on  their  study  of  natural  history ; 
that  there  are  often  natural  history  societies  in  the  schools ;  that  in  play- 
tinie  manyof  the  masters  associate  themselves  with  the  boys  in  natural 
history  pursuits ;  and  that  there  are  often  lectures  on  natural  history  out- 
side the  regular  curriculum.  But  there  is  very  little  systematic  study  of 
natural  history  or  natural  science  in  the  bulk  of  these  schools. 
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"  placed  "  by  the  authorities  of  the  public  schools  on  these  two 
subjects  alone."  Or  to  quote  Mr.  (Jidley  Robinson's  able  and 
temperately  worded  review  of  the  situation,  "  the  preparatory 
school  curricuhim  in  all  its  main  features  is  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  entrance  scholarship  system  at  the  public  schools."  In  order 
to  lessen  the  obstacles  now  impeding  those  changes  in  the  curri- 
culum, changes  which  are  so  inherently  reasonable  and  so  widely 
desired,  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  will  avail  short  of  strong 
representations  ifrom  the  parents  of  the  boys  whose  education  is 
thus  in  some  degree  impaured.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  the  public  schools  should  not  give  marks  in  their 
examinations  for  a  different  and  more  extended  range  of 
subjects.  And  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
would  offer  serious  opposition  to  such  a  reform  or  fail  to  readjust 
in  turn  their  entrance  requirements  in  accordance  with  the 
altered  curriculum  of  the  public  schools. 

6.  No  one  can  visit  an  English  preparatory  school  of  the  best  \ 
modern  type  without  feeling  that  no  other  country  can  show, 
among  its  schools  for  boys  of  the  same  age  and  sort,  anything  / 
that  can  surpass  in  excellence  and  promise  what  we  here  are  so  /  \ 

fortunate  as  to  possess.     He  would  probably  go  further  than  this,f 
and  say  that  he  had  never  seen,  and  never  expected  to  see,  in 
any  other  country,  such  a  scene  of  happy  school  life  or  such 
thoughtful  and  anectionate  care  lavished  on  schoolboys,  yet  with 
due  regard  to  order  or  discipline. 

But  while  heartily  admiring  all  that  is  now  done  to  make  these 
schools  the  centres  of  much  that  is  best  in  educational  influence, 
the  present  writer  is  far  from  thinking  the  course  of  studies  ideal  or 
well  designed  for  the  intellectual  welfare  of  the  boys.  The  last 
thing  he  would  wish  to  do  is  to  impute  blame  to  the  masters  in 
charge  of  the  preparatory  schools.  It  is  not  their  fault.  In  the 
last  resort  it  is  the  fault  of  the  parents,  who  ought  to  insist  on  a 
change,  and  who  alone  can  brinff  a  change  about.  The 
schools  have  picked  material ;  tney  teach  some  of  the 
brightest  boys  in  England.  Many  of  these  boys  are  taught 
up  to  a  very  high  point  of  proficiency  in  a  rather  narrow  range 
of  subjects.  The  quality  of  the  work  done  in  classics  is 
specially  remarkable;  and  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to 
think  that  anything  short  of  the  very  best  teaching  in  other 
subjects  could  effectively  take  the  place  of  what  is  now  so  well 
done  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Many  experienced  and  skilfid  school- 
masters are  convinced  that  exact  teaching  in  the  classical 
languages  is  an  imrivalled  discipline  for  the  mind — ^not  in  a 
directly  utilitarian  sense,  but  in  its  indirect  effect  on  the  logical 
powers.  Many  other  people,  while  not  prepared  to  concede  the 
imique  excellence  of  the  older  classical  training,  would  cordially 
agree  that,  in  skilful  hands,  the  teaching  is  thorough,  and  that, 
in  a  certain  limited  sense,  it  severely  disciplines  the  mind  of  the 
boys.  But  they  feel  that  it  often  fails  to  induce  a  wide  range  of 
intellectual  interests.  It  causes  the  boys  to  miss  their  one 
opportunity  of  learning  many  things  far  more  appropriate  than 
advanced  classics  to  their  natural  tastes  and  years,  with  great 
respect    to    those  eminent    authorities  who    hold  a  contrary 
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opinion,  I  would  urge  that  the  customary  course  of  studies  in 
our  English  preparatory  schools  is  unauly  n^lectfdl  of  the 
mother  tongue,  ot  Englisn  composition  and  of  English  literature ; 
that  it  is  too  heavily  loaded  with  Latin ;  too  soon  encumbered 
with  Greek ;  and  that  it  fails  to  do  what  could  and  should  be 
done  in  the  teaching  of  French  as  a  living  laneuage.  It  usually 
provides  far  too  little  drawing,  brush  work,  ana  manual  training 

Eenerally.     It    mig[ht  do  more  to    interest    boys    in    natural 
istory  and  to  train  them  in  a  scientific  way  of  looktng^  at 
thin^.    Too  often  it  fails  to  develop  powers  of  expression  or 
to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  imaginati(m,  or  to  widen   the 
range  of  intellectual  and  social  sympathies.      It  is  prevented 
from  doing  all  this,  chiefly  by  the  dead  weight  of  habit  cuemI  bv 
the  rules  for  the  entrance  examinations  at  the  public  schools.    If 
in  addition  to  all  the  noble  work  which  the  Preparatory  and 
Public  Schools  do  at  present,  they  felt  free  to  take  the  lead 
together  in  cautiously  but  extensively  reforming  their  curri- 
culum, the  benefits  conferred  by  them  on  the  nation,  already  so 
great  as  to  excite  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  would  be  con- 
siderably increased. 

M.  £.  Sadler. 
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ENTRANCE    SCHOLARSHIPS    AT     PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 


It  is  hardly  to  be  disputed  that  the  astonishing  improvement 
which  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  of  to-day 
compared  with  those  of  thirty  years  ago  has  affected  especially 
the  two  departments  of  phjrsical  supervision  and  teaching.  As 
regards  the  first,  there  is  Tittle  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the 
mothers  of  the  boys  has  been  steadily  and  successfully  exercised 
in  the  direction  of  general  improvement.  It  is  only  natural  that 
at  the  tender  age  when  a  child  first  leaves  home,  the  mother's 
voice  should  be  a  powerful  one  in  the  settlement  of  many 
questions  bearing  on  food,  accommodation,  and  so  forth.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  teaching,  a  new  question  presents 
itself.  Granted  that  the  mass  of  parents  have  secured  important 
changes  in  some  departments,  are  we  to  attribute  to  them  also 
the  manifestly  greater  efforts  now  made  on  all  sides  to  keep  the 
teaching  up  to  a  high  level  ?  The  difficulty  in  this  idea  is  that 
the  anxiety  shown  by  the  English  upper  classes  in  the  mental 
training  of  their  children  cannot  even  yet  be  described  as  very 
wide  or  deep,  and  thirty  years  ago  it  was  even  less  so.  But  & 
this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  what  is  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  introduces  one  of  the  most 
interesting  but  least  satisfactory  parts  of  the  subject. 

During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  system  of  entrance 
scholarships  has  been  enormously  extended  among  the  Public 
Schools.  It  was  found  that  the  large  endowments  of  Eton  and 
Winchester  were  attracting  the  very  pick  of  the  cleverest  boys  in 
the  country,  and  since  at  tnat  time  public  attention  began  to  be 
more  and  more  given  to  the  financial  side  of  education,  it  was 
natural  that  other  schools  which  had  risen  in  importance  since 
the  middle  of  the  century  should  do  their  best  to  draw  some 
supplies  from  the  same  source ;  that  is,  to  hold  out  prospects  of 
gratuitous  or  nearly  gratuitous  education  to  the  clever  sons  of 
impecunious  parents.  The  idea  once  formed  spread  very  rapidly, 
ana  soon  (that  is,  about  1886)  every  school  of  any  prominence  at 
all,  and  many  grammar  schools  that  could  ill  afford  it,  were 
offering  substantial  reductions  to  boys  whose  promise  in  classics 
and  mathematics  could  be  tested  by  an  examination  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Thus  a  rivalry  was  established,  and  from 
the  figures  quoted  in  the  Report  oi  the  Royal  Conmussion  on 
Secondary  Education,  1895  (Secondary  Education,  vol.  L,  p. 
173)  it  is^  clear  that  the  desire  to  outbid  each  other  in  the 
pursuit  of  elever  bovs  has  induced  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
rublic  Schools  to  abandon  all  idea  of  restricting  the  money  grant 
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to  the  eleemosynary  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  given, 
and  to  press  forward  in  ea^er  haste  and  add  to  their  scholarships, 
80  as  to  keep  up  the  sUinaard  of  cleverness  in  the  new  entries  to 
the  school. 

The  precise  eftect  of  this  chant^e  on  the  Preparatory  Schools  it 
is  very  important  to  estimate,  hut  before  doing  so  it  will  be  as 
well  to  point  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  action  of  the  governing 
bodies  and  of  enterprising  head  masters  who  have  urged  them  on. 
It  is  interesting  to  determine  how  this  rise  of  scholarships  has 
come  about  now,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  century  the  peculiar 
pressure  and  difficulties  connected  with  it  were  not  felt    Two 

?reat  influences  have  been  at  work :  railways  and  the  public 
ress.    The  time  was,  from  1850  to  1860,  for  example,  when  a 
school  like  Shrewsbury,  owing  to  the  fame  of  two  or  three  great 
head  masters,  became  a  nursery  of  classical  scholarship  of  a  most 
remarkably  advanced  order.     Critics  might  say  that  the  scholar- 
ship was  narrow  in  character,  suited  to  the  old  classical  Tripos 
at  Cambridge,  and  alien  from  the  wider  curriculum  of  the  Oxford 
Greats,  and  so  forth.    But  no  one  could  possibly  deny  the  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm  for  a  certain  kind  oi  learning  which  existed 
there,  and  the  ripe,  sound  scholarship  whi(;h  the  school  produced. 
In  other  words,  the  prestige  of  the  Eton  or  Winchester  scholar- 
ships was  not  so  great  as  to  absorb  all  the  clever  boys  in  the 
country.    The  insufficient  railway  accommodation  no  doubt  pre- 
vented  many  parents  in  the  north  from  sending  their  boys  south- 
wards, and  tended  to  feed  the  local  schools  wiUi  scholars  in  their 
own  county,  or,  anyhow,  from  not  very  remote  districts.    But 
when  this  insufficieney  of  railways  gave  way  to  rapid  and  easy 
communication  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  plain  that 
the  old  local  schools   would  have  a  hard  fight  witn  the  big 
boarding  schools ;  for  the  smaller  grammar  schools  the  fight  has 
been,  and  still  is,  one  for  dear  life,    And  even  the  large  founda- 
tions, such  as  Marlborough,  Repton,  Haileybury,  Clifton,  Rossall, 
and  others,  though  they  continued  to  thrive  in  numbers,  thought 
it  necessary  to  institute  or  augment  scholarships  in  order  to 

f>revent  the  absorption  of  all  tne  rising  talent  by  the  other 
bundations.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  if  left  to  themselves 
these  schools  would  have  shortly  discovered  that  the  lai^ 
expenditure  involved  was  likely  to  prove  useless.  But  at  this 
juncture  the  second  great  influence  made  itself  felt — that  of  the 
public  Press,  or  rather,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  the  increased 
publicity  which  social  changes  have  given  to  school  life  and 
doings. 

At  this  pomt  the  Preparatory  Schools  have  been  drawn  into 
the  vortex.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  pressure  of  competition 
among  all  Private  and  Preparatory  Schools,  has  made  it  seem 
advisable  to  the  large  majority  to  advertise  their  successes  in  the 
newspapers.  Hence  the  scholarships  gained  in  the  Public  School 
entrance  exa.minations  are  duly  recorded  not  only  in  the  pro- 
spectuses of  many  Preparatory  Schools,  but  in  the  newspapers  at 
tne  time  the  result  is  made  known.  It  is  felt,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  it  is  hard  to  say,  that  the  one  thing  fatal  to  a  school 
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is  obscurity  and  so  the  authorities  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  bring  before  the  public  the  names  and  numbers  of  small  boys 
who  have  passed  a  stiff  but  narrow  examination,  and  have  gained 
the  reward  of  paying  less  for  their  education  at  the  Public 
School. 

There  is  something  open  and  above  board  in  the  action  of  the 
Preparatory  Schools,  which  is  less  noticeable  in  the  orthodox 
behaviour  of  the    authorities  of    the   Public   Schools.     Their 
method  of  making  similar  successes  known  to  the  public  is  to 
publish  them  by  the  mouth  of  the  head  master  on  Speech  Day, 
the  proceedings  of  which  are  duly  reported  in  the  leading  news- 
pjipers.  In  defence  of  this  practice  it  may  be  urged  that  the  friends 
of  the  school  wish  to  know  the  honours  that  have  been  obtained, 
^aad  further  that  the  strong  current  of  athletic  interest,  which 
•sbmetimes  threatens  to  bear  all  before  it,  needs  to  be  coimter- 
acted  by  prominence  being  given  to  intellectual  success,  and  that 
if  the  teaching  in  a  school  is  good  there  is  no  reason  why  its 
fniits  should  not  be  pointed  to  on  fitting  occasions  with  legitimate 
pride.     The  worst  of  it  is,  however,  tnat  there  is  a  senous  un- 
reality belonging  to  the  whole  matter,  which  is  transparent 
enough  to  the  few  who  know  the  truth,  but  very  deceptive  to 
those  who  do  not.     It   consists  simply  in  the  fact  tnat  the 
examination  successes  of  any  particular  school  depend  almost 
entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  boys  sent   thither.     There   are 
slight  differences  no    doubt    between   the    teaching    and    the 
traditions  of  scholarship  belonging  to  one  school  rather  than  to 
another.     But  various  influences  are  slowly  but  surely  abolishing 
these  differences  and   reducing  the    effective  training  of  one 
school  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  another.     Formerly  there 
was  a  great  difference  in  the  comparative  efforts  of  the  leading 
schools  in  the  matter  of  intellectual  training.     One  school  was 
famed  for  its  great  traditions  and  long  history  and  its  "  yield  "  of 
notabilities  in  the  past.     Another  was  full  of  intellectual  activity ; 
and  various  methods  of  teachintj  Greek  and  Latin  were  practised 
herc,   but   unknown    there.      Nowadays    all    this    is    changed. 
Everybody  is  urged  forward  to  do  their  best ;  the  same  kind  of 
men  get  the  teaching  of  the  best  scholars  in  their  hands,  and 
what  is  done  in  one  foundation  is  quickly  known  of  and  adopted 
at  another.     And  yet  the  difference  between  different  schools  in 
the  matter  of  scholastic  "  honours  "  is  enormous,  and  if  anything 
is  increasing.     What  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

The  head  masters  of  the  Public  Schools  are  still  of  opinion 
that  the  amount  of  money  offered  in  scholarships  is  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  situation.  They  do  not  proclaim  this 
an  Speech  Days,  but  they  show  it  either  by  their  continuing  the 
schomrship  grants  or  by  increasingthem.  And  prima  facie  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  right.  The  schools  with  the  longest  annual  record 
of  successes  are  those  which  offer  the  largest  and  most  numerous 
scholarships ;  it  is  clear  that  even  if  tne  peculiar  advantages 
belonging  to  Day  Schools  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  Man- 
chester be  allowed  due  weight,  the  financial  differences  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  ^vith  the  result.    And  yet  the  efforts  made  by 
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the  Governing  Bodies  of  scores  of  schools  are  quite  impotent  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result.  During  the  last  ten  years  the 
congestion  of  clever  boys  in  a  few  schools  has  been  more 
noticeable  than  ever.  This  is  one  of  those  assertions  the  truth 
of  which  may  be  known  to  some,  but  yet  is  very  difficult  to  set  out 
in  any  formal  wav.  There  is  strong  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that,  m  nearly  all  the  schools  outside  of  a  select  few  a  decline  in 
classical  scholarship  has  been  going  on  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  If  this  be  aoubted,  a  good  test  would  be  to  examine  into 
the  standard  of  the  best  boys  in  one  or  two  schools  which  were 
fertile  in  classical  scholars  at  that  time.  The  result  would  be 
that  an  individual  boy  or  two  would  be  found  up  to  the  mark, 
but  whereas  there  used  to  be  ten  or  a  dozen  strong  scholars  there 
are  now  one  or  two,  and  the  sixth  form  would  be  found  to  contain  a 
large  majority  of  mediocrities.  And  this  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  a 
greatly  improved  system  of  teaching  in  the  middle  and  lower 
parts  of  the  school.  The  late  Master  of  Balliol  remarked  that 
in  his  time  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  average  knowledge 
of  Greek  possessed  by  Public  School  boys  had  taken  place.  And 
yet  a  school  which  thirty  years  ago  constantly  sent  up  boys  to 
the  University  quite  fit  to  take  a  first-class  in  the  C-ambridge 
Tripos  at  nineteen  years  old,  now  falls  in  numl^rs  of  scholars 
far  short  of  the  rew  eminent  foundations  which  have  been 
referred  to.  This  result  is  not  because  money  is  not  spent  in 
scholarships,  nor  because  the  teaching  is  one  whit  inferior  to 
what  it  was — as  already  stated,  it  is,  if  anything,  better — but 
because  some  other  influence  has  been  at  work  and  has  caused 
the  supply  of  clever  boys  to  be  unevenly  distributed,  and  to  form 
a  conglomeration  in  three  or  four  of  the  best  known  schools. 

This  influence  is  twofold.  It  is  the  rise  of  day  schools,  and 
the  action  of  the  head-masters  of  preparatory  schools.  The  first 
is  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  ana  may  be  briefly  dis- 
missed. Great  energy  and  good  teacning  have  doubtless  been 
expended  on  the  pupils  of  the  four  great  day  schools  of  London, 
Birmingham,  ana  Manchester ;  •  ana  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
an  experienced  master  that,  as  compared  with  the  members  of 
boarding  schools,  day  school  boys  possess  an  enormous  advantage 
in  the  constant  stimulus  of  ambitious  parents  at  home.  Added 
to  these  facts,  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary  attraction  is,  in  one 
well-known  case,  enormous.  Hence  the  inevitable  result. 
Parents  of  sharp  hoys  really  eager  for  academical  success  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  forego  the  advantages — which  are  generally 
recognised — of  a  boarding-school  training,  and  secure  the  strong 
concentrated  teaching  and  scholastic  atmosphere  of  the 
prosperous  day  school ;  and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case  there  will 
oe  nothing  whatever  surprising  in  the  number  of  prize-winners 
turned  out  by  St.  Paufs,  Merchant  Taylor's,  and  Manchester 
Grammar  School. 

But  what  has  now  to  be  considered  is  the  influence  of  the 
Preparatory  School  on  this  particular  phenomenon,  the 
absorption  of  the  scholars  into  a  few  schools.  One  of  the  most 
Qbyipus  of  the  effects  of  tl^e  strei^iioi^s  competition  between 
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Preparatory  Schools  is  the  struggle  to  train  boys  of  thirteen  up 
to  the  standard  required  by  the  public  school  entrance  scholar- 
ships. It  is  very  generally  felt,  perhaps  more  strongly  than 
facts  warrant,  that  a  preparatory  school  thrives  to  some  extent 
in  proportion  to  its  intellectual  successes  as  measured  by  these 
examinations ;  and  so  no  stone  is  left  unturned  by  the  head 
masters  to  secure  the  reputation  of  being  successful  in  the 
entrance  scholarships.  As  to  the  effect  of  this  on  the  general 
training  of  young  toys  much  might  be  said ;  but  its  bearing 
on  the  present  question  is  not  hard  to  trace.  Owing  partly 
to  financial  outlay,  partly  to  general  prestige  and  ancient  traoition, 
certain  scholarships,  such  as  those  at  Eton,  Winchester,  Rugby, 
and  some  day  schools,  are  of  higher  repute  than  others.  If  a 
preparatory  school  can  secure  one  of  these  it  gains,  so  it  is 
thought,  in  reputation.  Hence,  as  soon  as  a  boy  of  eleven  years 
shows  precocity  in  classics  or  mathematics,  the  master  naturally 
does  all  he  can  to  induce  the  parents  to  select  for  him  one  of 
these  schools,  and  in  many  cases  he  is  of  course  successful. 
He  is  the  first "  expert "  perliaps  who  has  given  a  decided  opinion 
of  the  selection  of  a  school,  and  as  very  frequently  the  parent  has 
no  very  strong  feeling,  the  arrangement  is  generally  made  as 
suggested.  So  it  conies  about  that  the  cleverer  a  young  boy 
is  the  more  certain  he  is  to  go  to  a  school  which  is  already  more 
than  fully  stocked. 

What  are  the  effects  of  this  concentration  of  the  intellectual 
promise  of  the  country  into  a  very  few  schools  ?  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  one 
sharp  boy  quickens  the  wits  of  another,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
studiousness  and  nimble-tongued  talk  all  the  members  of  the 
community  are  benefited.  It  is  possible  to  be  quite  convinced  of 
this,  and  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  when  once  it  is  conceded 
the  whole  question  is  set  at  rest.  There  are,  however,  other  con- 
siderations which  are  only  too  easily  forgotten.  If  the  after- 
careers  of  the  picked  clever  boys  of  the  pubUc  schools  are 
noticed,  it  is  found  that  worldly  success  is  meted  out  to  them  in 
a  measure  apparently  quite  independent  of  the  classical  or 
mathematical  ability  which  they  showed  in  their  teens.  The 
numerous  failures  are  those  boys  who  grow  up  into  men  unable 
to  work  with  others,  wanting  m  broad  understanding  of  their 
tellow-men,  and  in  practical  tact.  Yet  the  system  under  which 
they  have  grown  up  has  encouraged  in  them  a  belief  that  they 
are  better  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  than  their  schoolfellows. 
This  is  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  system  of  prize-giving, 
order  of  merit,  and  perpetual  comparison  of  different  boys,  and 
is  crowned  at  the  University  in  many  cases  by  the  honour  of  a 
good  first-class.  But  the  facts  seem  to  show  tliat  these  selected 
men  are  no  more  likely  to  succeed  than  anyone  else.  Success 
seems  to  be  still  due  either  to  accidents  of  birtn  or  position,  or  to 
a  certain  fireshness  and  vivacity  of  mind  and  temper  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  encouraged  by  any  system  involvmg  strenuous 
work  for  a  chain  of  examinations.  And  it  is  always  important 
(hat  a  young  man  beginning  life  should  be  under  no  delusion  as 
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to   what  other  men  expect  from  him,  and  how  far  his  hiehly 

Erized  talents  will  carry  him.  Clearly  then  what  is  required  for 
im  is  an  early  and  continuous  contact  with  a  mixed  group  of 
other  boys  growing  up  alongside,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  ifree 
interaction  of  the  less  scholastic  upon  the  more  scholastic,  and 
of  the  strong-minded,  thoughtful,  but  unspecialised  boj-  upon 
the  highly  specialised  pure  sc^holar  or  mathematician,  fiut  this 
free  mixture  of  all  sorts  together  is  a  good  deal  impaired  when  a 
few  prominent  schools  tend  to  l)econie  conservatories  of  all  the 
clever  boys  who  can  aftbrd  to  go  to  them  or  are  successful  in 
their  scholarship  examinations.  Doubtless  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  wholesome  mixture  still  in  schools  which  do  not  possess  a 
department  .set  aimrt  for  foimdationers,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  if  the  indiviaual  schoLirs  alone  are  considered  it  is  not  easy 
to  trace  the  evil  effects  of  a  too  pronounced  intellectuality  in 
their  school  surroundings,  unless  it  be  in  the  close  preserves  of 
such  "  college  "  communities  as  those  of  Eton  and  Winchester, 
where  there  does  appear  to  be  a  loss  owing  to  the  separation  of 
classes. 

But  if  there  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  effects  of  more  or  less 
segregation  on  individuals,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  all 
the  less  forward  schools  suffer.  The  rage  for  athletics  at  the 
present  day  has,  as  we  all  know,  its  good  side ;  but  the  task  of  a 
schoolmaster  who  is  anxious  to  keep  athleticism  in  its  proper 
place,  to  prevent  the  powerful  stream  from  bursting  its  banks,  is 
certainly  rendered  more  difficult  if  he  has  to  cope  with  a  mass  of 
boys  predominantly  unintellectual.  It  is  true  that  this  argument 
may  oe  overpressed.  The  precocious  scholars  are  generally 
uninffuential  boys,  anyhow  till  they  are  nearly  eighteen,  and 
their  presence  in  a  boarding-house  does  not  necessanly  conduce 
to  the  checking  of  the  chatter  about  games.  Indeed  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  boys  who  win  prizes  and  even  at  times  manifest 
a  decided  literary  taste  are  not  only  unwilling  but  positively 
unable  to  discuss  the  l)ooks  they  read ;  and  further,  they  not 
imfrequently  join  eagerly  in  athletic  talk  simply  to  keep  them- 
selves in  touch  with  their  schoolfellows.  This  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind  when  the  advisability  of  fusing  clever  boys  and 
others  is  under  discussion.  We  would  rather  point  to  the 
general  depression  in  intellectual  effort  which  unquestionably 
results  from  an  almost  total  want  of  the  legitimate  encourage- 
ment of  success.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  just  as  football  or 
cricket  in  a  school  is  stimulated  by  the  visible  prowess  of  one  of 
the  boys,  so  the  sixth  form  generally  feel  a  spur  to  their  energies 
whenever  one  of  their  number  gains  a  distinction  in  competition 
with  other  schools.  They  need  the  plain  proof  that  success  is 
within  the  reach  of  someone  not  whollv  unlike  themselves :  that 
is  one  effect  of  the  presence  of  clever  boys  among  them.  The 
other  is  equally  beneficial.  It  consists  in  the  general  feeling  of 
honest  pnde  in  a  reputation  fairly  won  by  hard  work  for  the 
school  at  large,  and  in  the  sense  tnat  this  reputation  must  be 
maintained.  SpartaTn  nacixia  ea :  hanc  exoma.  And  it  is  worth 
observing  that  the  educational  world  generally,  in  spite  of  certain 
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misgivings  as  to  the  precise  ethical  colour  of  some  of  our  systems, 
have  concurred  with  great  unanimity  in  making  the  intellectual 
and  other  triunvphs  of  the  schoolboys  so  far  an  occasion  of 
public  notice  ana  reward  as  to  ensure  that  if  possible  this  kind 
of  encouragement  shall  not  be  wanting.  As  already  remarked, 
the  whole  proceeding  becomes  unreal  when  the  clever  boys  have 
to  be  bought  with  a  heavy  money  outlay.  But  we  may  hope 
that  the  unsparing  efforts  of  head  masters  and  governing  bodies 
to  attract  clever  boys  are  mainly  a  witness  to  their  conviction 
that  the  intellectual  life  of  the  school  is  wholesomely  fostered  by 
the  annual  infusion  of  some  promising  talent  and  by  the  recurrent 
successes  of  the  senior  boys. 

This  being  so,  it  may  be  imagined  how  disheartening  it  is  to 
teachers  in  the  common  run  of  schools  to  find  that  in  spite  of  all 
their  outlay,  in  spite  of  every  possible  pains  taken  with  the 
teaching,  the  standard  of  scholarship  steadily  declines,  and  with 
it  a  great  deal  of  the  legitimate  encouragement  to  brain-work 
throughout  all  classes  of  each  school.  A  considerable  effect  Avas 
made  by  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Head  Masters'  Conference,  by 
a  heacl  master  of  one  of  the  lesser  schools  describing  the  process 
whereby  such  a  school  was  almost  invariably  deprived  of  the  one 
or  two  promising  boys  who  might  chance  to  have  been  committed 
to  them,  simply  because  the  richer  schools  were  able  to  allure 
theui  away  by  liberal  scholarships.  But  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  a  similar  pinch  is  now  felt  by  many  larger  schools ;  not 
because  they  fail  to  hold  out  the  old  pecuniary  mducenient,  but 
solely  because  the  competition  among  the  preparatory,  schools  is 
bearmg  its  inevitable  Iruit.  The  scholarships  to  which  most 
KvSos  18  attached  are  those  for  which  the  best  boys  compete ;  a 
certain  circle  of  schools  get  the  second-best  boys,  and  a  larger 
circle  still  below  them  have  to  be  content  with  the  third-best. 
Occasionally,  of  course,  the  diagnosis  of  a  thirteen-year-old  boy*s 
powers  is  falsified  by  results.  One  who  is  rated  at  third-class  at 
thirteen  turns  out  first-class  at  nineteen  and  vice  versa.  But,  as 
a  rule,  the  prognostications  are  tolerably  sound,  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  is  being  felt  in  an  increasing  degree.  It  is, 
moreover,  unfortunate  that  the  modern  craze  for  comparisons 
and  record-breaking  and  the  like  should  have  coincided  with  this 
particular  state  of  things.  Certain  newspapers  think  that  it  pays 
to  publish  an  elaborately  compiled  list  of  honours  gained  by 
different  schools.  There  are  many  facts  easy  to  enumerate, 
which  necessarily  make  the  comparison  in  the  highest  degree 
fallacious ;  but  thcfjpeculiar  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Preparatory 
Schools  is  quite  enough  by  itself  to  deprive  the  list  of  any 
value  as  a  record  of  sound  teaching  and  learning ;  and  it  may  be 
that  most  thoughtful  readers  have  ceased  to  concern  themselves 
much  with  its  contents.  None  the  less,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
injustice  is  done.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  teaching  and 
classical  tone  of  any  particular  school  could  be  pretty  fairly 
gauged  by  their  fruits.  Nowadays  this  is  almost  impossiole,  and 
if  the  critics  of  the  public  schools  were  fully  alive  to  the  forces 
at  work  below  the  surface,  no  doubt  fair  allowance  would  be 
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made ;  but  they  very  often  know  nothing  beyond  what  they  see 
at  the  University,  and  judging,  as  they  do,  by  the  class  lists  in 
the  public  press,  they  judge  wrongly. 

But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  this  effect  of  the  action  of 
the  Preparatory  Schools,  it  is  for  many  reasons  important  that  it 
should  not  be  ignored,  and  particularly  so  because  it  is  a  plain 
indication  of  the  fact  that  these  schools  occupy  to-day  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  educational  field,  or  ra:her,  to  cnan?e  the 
metapnor,  they  arc  the  lower  storey  in  the  educational  fabric  on 
which  the  superstructure  inevitably  rests.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  they  were  in  a  totally  disconnected  amorphous  condition, 
it  would  liave  been  imposssible  to  make  any  such  statement 
about  them.  But  the  end  of  the  century  has  been  marked  not 
only  by  an  astonishing  increase  in  their  numbers  and  efficiency, 
but  by  the  early  stages  of  their  corporate  organisation;  their 
formation  into  an  Association  in  whicn  common  aims  and  diffi- 
culties are  freely  discussed,  and  the  first  attempts  made — not 
without  considerable  promise  of  success — towards  co-operation 
with  the  Public  Schools  in  educational  effort.  Hitherto  amon^ 
the  subjects  which  have  engaged  their  attention,  numerous  and 
importiint  though  they  have  oeen,  this  particular  effect  of  com- 
petition in  its  action  on  the  Public  Schools  has  not  found  a 
place.  Tlu^re  arc  difficulties  in  the  way  of  corporate  action  being 
mstituted  towards  the  solution  of  the  question,  but  none  the  less 
it  should  be  recognised  that  the  more  clearly  the  Preparatory 
Schools  rciilise  that  they  form  a  component  part  of  the  e(hica- 
tional  system  of  the  country  the  more  careful  they  should  be  to 
consider  the  effect  of  their  action  not  on  themselves  alone,  but  on 
the  boys  first,  and  secondly  on  the  Public  Schools.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  about  10,000  boys  of  the  highest  social  stratiun 
in  the  country  are  now  bein^  educated  at  the  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  class  under  consideration  ;  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  matter  of  very  general  interest  that  the  intellectual  pick  of 
those  boys  should  be  fairly  evenly  distributed  among  the 
foremost  Public  Schools. 

Arising  out  of  this  closeness  of  relation  between  the  two  classes 
of  schools  is  the  (question  of  the  curriculum  of  studies  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  various  entrance  examinations  for  which  the  Pre- 
paratory  Schools  train  their  pupils.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
very  serious  difficulties  are  felt  at  the  present  time  in  connexion 
with  the  subject,  and  that  so  far  only  a  very  little  progress  has 
been  made  towards  their  removal. 

Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  competition  is  again  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble  that  exists.     The  Public  Schools  are  anxious  to  attract 

f)romising  bovs,  or  rather  boys  of  such  special  promise  as  seem 
ikely  to  do  tne  school  credit  by  ultimately  winning  honours  at 
the  University.  It  is  believed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
young  bovs  whose  brains  are  precocious  in  one  line  rather  than 
in  general  knowledge,  are  likely  to  turn  out  prize-winners  at  the 
age  of  eighteen ;  hence  the  examinations  for  entrance  scholar- 
ships are  designed  to  te^t  precocity  in  classics  or  mathematics 
principally,  not  becfiuse  there  is  any  consensus  of  opinion  as  to 
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these  subjects  being  the  most  beneficial  for  boys  of  tender  years, 
but  for  the  reason  above  suited.  But  the  eftect  of  this  is  very 
disastrous.  A  preparatory  schoohnaster  who  is  eager  to  win 
entrance  scholarships — and  all  but  a  very  few  are  eager — suits 
his  time-table  so  as  to  give  all  the  promising  young  boys  the 
requisite  amount  of  teaching  in  their  strong  subject.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  means  in  tneir  c^ise  a  considerable  amount  of 
early  specialization  But  it  is  found  by  experience  that  this 
result  is  not  confined  to  the  promising  sharp  boys.  The  arram^e- 
ments  made  to  suit  them  cannot  be  elastic  enough  to  be  modified 
in  the  interests  of  average  or  backward  boys ;  so  it  comes  about 
that  all  alike  are  subjected  to  a  curriculum  predominantly 
classical,  or,  fiir  more  rarely,  mathematical.  And  further,  this 
state  of  things  begins  for  boys  as  young  as  ten  or  eleven  years  of 

age. 

Of  course  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  as  far  as  classics,  or 

rather  Latin  was  concerned,  no  one  would  have  seen  much  to 

object  to  in  this  effect  upon  the  teaching.    But  since  that  time 

the  powerful  claims  of^one  subject  mer  another  have   been 

forced  upon  educationists,  partly  by  each  other,  partly  by  eloquent 

spokesmen  of  pubUc  opinion.     Roughly  speaking,  down  to  1880 

changes  were  made  m  many  cases  with  some  reluctance  by 

teachers  acting  under  these  influences,   and  in  obedience   to 

pressure,  such  subiects  as  mathematics  and  longo  post  intervallo 

science,  then  moaern  languages,   then  history  and  geography 

were  successively  introduced.     But  latterly  a  momentous  and 

far   more   satisfactory  state  of  feeling  has  grown    up    among 

schoolmasters,  vi^.,    that  it  should   be   the  aim  in    choosing 

subjects  for  the  training  of  the  mental  powers  to  keep  in  view 

the  requirements  of  children  as  distinct  from  youths,  and  to 

adapt  the  teaching  to  the  particular  stage  the  mind  has  reached 

at  a  given  age,  so  as  to  encourage  its  activities  in  their  right 

order.     It  may  be  imagined  how  distasteful  to  a  man  imbued 

with  these  ideas  must  oe  the  present  feverish  attempt  to  push 

on  the  sharp  boys  to  a  premature  excellence  in  classics,  at  the 

cost  of  other  subjects  now  recognised  as  ec^ually  important,  and 

to  find  that,  do  what  he  will,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to 

confine  the  specialization  to  the  few,  but  that  it  extends  to  a 

large  number  of  others  for  whom  it  is  manifestly  most  injurious. 

There  are  many  yoimg  boys  whose  minds  are  so  ill-adapted  to 

^ain  profit  from  language  lessons  that  many  teachers  must  feel 

impelled   to  mingle  with  the  Latin  or  Greek  grammar  some 

intellectual  exercises  of  a  totally  different  kind,  not  less  exacting 

but  appealing  to  the  reasoning  powers  in  a  different  way.    Sucn 

are  mathematics,  geography,  and  manual  exercises.     The  last 

subject  has  only  lately  been  recognised  as  an  important  means 

of  training  the  intellect,  but  there  is  little  doubt  among  those  who 

have  heard  the  arguments  of  Prof.  Armstrong,  Prof  Keichel,  and 

Mr.  Booper,  that  not  only  is  delicate  manual  work  of  great 

assistance  to  the  growth  of  the  brain,  but  also  that  it  is  most 

beneficial  between  the  ages  of  9  and  16.    Again,  a  great  deal 

might  be  said  about  the  claims  of  music  on  Uie   time  of  pre- 
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paratory  school  bop,  not  only  as  a  beautiful  exercise  in  itsell, 
out  one  which  tends  to  lift  and  purify  the  life  of  each  little 
community  as  a  whole  ;  and,  moreover,  as  being  a  subject  which 
if  neglected  in  early  years  cannot  bo  taken  up,  like  drawing  for 
instance,  later  on.  And  besides  these  distinct  and  special  claims 
there  is  the  mder  question,  how  far  the  truly  educating  and 
refining  influence  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Preparatory  School 
is  marred  by  the  narrowness  of  the  studies  and  their  unsuit- 
ability  to  a  large  number,  and  by  the  ri^dity  of  the  time  table  into- 
which  so  mucti  of  very  special  teaching  has  to  be  fitted  ?  For 
the  majority  of  little  boys  quite  fresh  from  home  there  would 
seem  to  be  something  incon^uous  and  unwholesome  in  the  mere 
fEbct  of  examinations  to  which  large  money  prizes  are  attached 
being  in  any  way  an  object  of  general  endeavour.  At  any  rate 
the  grand  difficulty  of  approximating  to  the  ideal  of  learning  for 
the  mere  sake  of  knowleage  and  progress  in  brain  power  must 
obviously  be  enhanced  by  tne  fact  of  examinations  loomin&r  ahead 
of  every  boy,  for  which,  or  rather  in  the  direction  of  whicn,  every 
boy  is  Deing  pushed  on,  quite  irrespective  of  his  aptitudes  for  the 
jiarticular  studies  which  are  required.  It  is  not  uncommonly 
urged  that  this  tone  of  misgiving  is  out  of  place  in  reference  to 
such  yoimg  boys  who  work  simply  because  their  parents  wish  it, 
unconscious  of  **  the  larger  hope."  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
ignore  the  grwdual  steady  influence  of  conimcrcialism  on  the 
boy  s  view  of  life  ;  it  seems  on  the  other  hand  pretty  certain  that 
long  before  it  would  bo  avowed  the  very  young  student  is  pretty 
well  aware  of  the  mundane  motive  at  work,  and  in  any  cAse  the 
objection  has  no  weight  whatever  against  the  indubitable  fact 
that  be  the  result  on  the  l)oy's  view  of  learning  what  it  may,  the 
monotonous  rigidity  of  the  curriculum  works  mischievously  on 
the  majority  of  boys  who  are  not  specially  fitted  for  the 
particular  studies  necessary  for  the  scholarship  examination. 

Thus,  the  request  proffered  again  and  again  by  the  Association 
of  Head  Masters  of  Preparatory  Schools,  that  some  change  be 
made  in  the  entrance  scholarship  examinations,  allowing  due 
recognition  of  other  subjects  than  the  one  for  which  the  scnolar- 
ships  are  now  awarded,  seems  to  have  nuich  sense  in  it.  The  head 
ma^sters  take  their  stand  on  what  one  would  imagine  to  be  an 
incontrovertible  principle,  viz.,  that  specialization  in  the  Pre- 
paratory School  age  {i.e.,  under  14)  is  undesirable.  They  then 
point  out  that  under  present  arrangements  it  is  absolutely 
unavoidable,  the  constraining  cause  being  the  value  set  on  classics 
for  a  classical  scholai*ship  and  on  mathematics  for  a  mathematical 
scholarship,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  other  subjects  admirably 
well  fitted  for  young  boys,  such  as  French,  history,  and  geography. 
True,  these  subjects  are  asked  for,  and  questions  are  set,  but  it 
has  long  been  found  out  that  the  answers  are  either  not  marked 
at  all,  or  so  low  that  it  stiU  pays  a  trainer  to  drop  them  altogether 
for  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  boy's  preparatory  school 
career.  This  means  that  a  boy  barely  twelve  years  old  will  discon- 
tinue all  but  a  modicum  of  mathematics  ana  other  subjects,  and 
be  pressed  on  in  Latin  verses  and  Greek  sentences  and  the 
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construing  of  difficult  cla&sical  authors,  till,  by  the  time  he  is  13 J, 
he  is  able  to  produce  remarkably  skilful  bits  of  translation,  but 
is  contentedly  ignorant  of  English  and  other  history,  and  has  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  shape,  size,  and  quality  of  the 
countries  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  perhaos  more  injurious 
still,  does  not  know  whether  the  Reform  Bill  came  before  the 
Magna  Charta,  or  the  sense  of  either. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  head  masters  of  the  large 
Public  Schools  would  refuse  to  recognise  the  gravity  of  these 
considerations  if  once  they  were  put  mirly  before  them.  But  it 
seems  clear  that  in  some  quarters  tradition  exercises  a  powerful 
sway.  Men's  minds  are  chaiged  with  the  memories  of  days  when 
the  classical  curriculum  was  only  grudgingly  giving  place  to  one 
or  two  studies  which  were  to  be  r^arded  as  intrusive  and  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  main  subject.  And  so  it  comes  about  that 
while  the  Preparatory  School  masters'  plea  has  been  cordially 
admitted  by  some,  otners  still  hold  on  to  their  former  position, 
or  only  modify  it  by  making  it  worse ;  that  is  to  say,  they  admit 
other  subjects,  such  as  French  and  mathematics,  into  the  exami- 
nation for  a  classical  scholarship,  but  continue  to  set  papers  in 
Latin  and  Greek  of  the  same  stiffness  as- before,  thus  rendering 
the  congestion  and  pressure  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  worse 
than  ever.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  a  ver>^  small 
minority  of  the  most  important  Public  Schools  act  lA  this  way 
the  effect  is  much  the  same  as  if  all  did,  only  rather  woi-se. 
Supposing  the  five  most  important  schools  exam vned  in  advanced 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  Preparatory  Schools  could  ignore  all  the 
other  examinations  and  make  their  curriculum  almost  entirely 
classical  from  top  to  bottom.  But  supposing  one  only  of  these 
five  insists  on  advanced  classics,  and  the  other  four  curtail  the 
Greek  and  mark  French,  mathematics,  and  English  grammar 
fairly  high,  the  Preparatory  Schools  are  at  once  reduced  to 
grave  eimMirrassments.  They  must  be  as  classical  as  possible  to 
suit  A,  and  both  classical  and  semi-modem  to  suit  B,  C,  D,  and 
E.  And,  indeed,  this  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the  present  state 
of  af&irs,  one  that  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  very  creditable  to 
the  co-operative  powers  of  modem  schoolmasters.  It  is  most 
inadequately  realised  that  the  standard  of  the  Greek  paper 
and  of  the  Latin  verses,  set  at  either  Eton  or  Rugby  or 
Winchester,  affects  the  whole  work  of  at  least  seven-tenths  of 
the  classes  in  about  100  Preparatory  Schools.  Indeed,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  affects  the  whole  work  of  these 
schools.  The  result  is  not  only  that  a  false  ideal  of  learning  is 
set  upon  the  pupils  from  their  earliest  years,  but  that  the  hurrj' 
and  scurry  of  the  preparation  forbids  patient,  thorough,  ancl 
gradual  grounding  even  in  classics,  except  at  the  cost  of  ignoring 
other  subjects,  such  as  manual  training,  music,  mathematics, 
and  English  grammar  (to  say  nothing  of  nistory,  geography,  and 
French),  which  the  preparatory  masters  are  supported  by  all 
expert  educationists  in  declarmg  to  be  thoroughly  suited  to 
children  between  8  and  14.  miat,  then,  is  the  reason  of  the 
immoveable  attitude    taken    up    by  the    conservative    Public 
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Schools  ?  It  is  that  formerly  the  grounding  in  Latin  and  Greek 
was  better  than  it  is  now,  and  the  misgiving  is  felt  by  men  who 
prize  the  classics  above  all  subjects,  lest  this  clamour  be  in  reality 
an  attack  on  classics  under  the  specious  plea  of  "  no  speciah- 
zation/'  And  some  slight  colour  is  given  to  this  notion  because 
the  Preparatory  Schoob  undoubtedly  do  request  that  the  Greek 
standard  should  be  lowered,  and  other  subjects  marked  which  are 
now  ignored.  But  there  is  another  and  worthier  interpretation 
of  this  wish.  It  is  that  as  mathematics,  French,  eta,  are  felt  by 
those  who  have  most  right  to  an  opinion  to  be  suitable  subjects 
for  little  boys,  the  preparatory  teachers  ask  that  these  subjects 
be  not  crowded   out  by  the  disproportionate  time  necessarily 

fiven  to  classics ;  also  that  not  only  should  time  be  allowed  them 
ut  that  they  be  encouraged  in  tno  only  practical  way,  viz.,  by 
being  marked  in  the  Entrance  Scholarship  Examinations.  Sup- 
pose a  teacher  is  convinced  on  purely  eaucational  grounds  that 
this  enlarged  range  of  subjects  is  good  for  boys  of  a  certain  age, 
would  not  this  be  his  natural  method  of  procedure  ?  And  if 
that  be  so,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suspect  any  other  motive  than 
the  educational  one,  especially  as  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
ask  for  the  modem  subjects  are  thorough  cla^ical  scholars 
themselves.  Moreover,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confiision  in  the 
minds  of  the  critics  of  this  movement  between  a  curtailment 
of  a  boy's  knowledge  of  one  subject  at  14  years  of  age  and 
the  stunting  of  his  learning  for  good  and  all. 

The  question  that  requires  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view,  and 
which  very  often  is  altogether  blurred,  is  this :  Supposing  that 
for  the  hannonious  development  of  a  boy's  mind  it  is  thought 
advisable  that  he  should  not  b^n  Latin  verses  till  he  is  four- 
teen, will  he  be  less  skilful  in  that  art  at  nineteen  than  if  he 
began  at  eleven  ?  Common  sense  seems  to  answer  that  there 
would  be  no  perceptible  difference,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  advanced  Greek,  such  as  Xenophon's  Hellenica  or  the 
narrative  of  Thucydides.  These  considerations  are  just  sufficient 
to  dispose  of  any  theory  that  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Preparatory  Schools  Association  is  a  veiled  attack  on  classics. 

But  the  answer  tn  the  contention  that  boys  come  to  the  Public 
Schools  less  well  groniuled  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  is 
of  a  ditlerent  kind.  The  tact,  though  it  is  hardly  possible  to  prove  it 
owing  to  the  groat  alt(»ration  that  has  taken  place  in  the  entrance 
examination  system,  may  at  once  be  admitted,  because  the  Pre- 

? oratory  Schoolmasters  put  it  forward  as  one  of  their  difficulties, 
hey  mean  that  public  opinion  has  forced  them  to  undertake 
iar  more  subjects  tlian  used  to  be  taught  to  little  boys,  and  that 
if  the  same  standard  in  the  old  subjects  is  insisted  on  as  was 
reached  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  the 
teaching  to  be  as  thorough  as  it  was.  Eitner  the  modem 
subjects  must  be  scamped,  or  the  teaching  of  classics  will  become 
more  and  more  a  rapid  lifting  of  tne  cleverer  boys  over 
difficulties  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  show  of  solia  know- 
ledge, which  from  the  nature  ot  the  case  they  cannot  possesa 
And  if  it  be  urged  by  the  classical  devotees  among  the  Public 
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School  headmasters  that  the  training  should  still  be,  as  it  once 
was,  almost  exclusively  classical,  the  answer  is  that  these  very 
head  masters  have  themselves  urged  in  the  Preparatory  Schools 
*he  modem  subjects  which  they  now  consider  an  intrusion  and 
a  nuisance.  At  a  recent  Head  Masters'  Conference  there  were 
no  less  than  two  expressions  of  opinion  which  may  be  taken  as 
instances.  The  first  was  mth  regard  to  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar.  The  meeting  appeared  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of 
advocating  increased  attention  to  this  subject.  Meantime,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  of  all  subjects  this  was  emphatically  one  which 
ought  to  be  begun  at  a  very  early  age,  and  \£  this  were  agreed  to 
it  would  be  another  fresh  recommendation  to  the  Preparatory 
Schools  to  enlarge  their  curriculum,  i.6.,  another  justification  for 
the  protest  against  the  present  ultra-classical  entrance  scholar- 
ship examinations.  No  exception  whatever  was  taken  to  this 
view.  But  the  other  discussion  was  even  more  significant.  The 
mover  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  increased  attention  for  music 
expressly  insisted  that  no  great  improvement  could  be  expected 
till  the  Preparatory  Schools  taught  reading  music  in  class,  and 
trained  the  best  voices,  and  that  to  do  this  these  entrance 
examinations  must  be  modified,  so  as  to  allow  more  time  before 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Not  only  did  no  one  demur,  but  the 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  next  twenty  or  thirtv  years  will  decide  the  question 
whether  the  grave  evils  of  tne  present  state  of  things  will  be 
remedied  by  enlijzhtened  co-operation  among  difterent  orders  of 
teachersor  not.  The  remedy  would  appearto  lie  in  the  appointment 
of  a  permanent  Joint  Examination  Committee,  consisting  of  Public 
and  Preparatory  School  headmasters,  whose  business  it  would  be 
to  determine  something  of  a  proportion  between  the  different 
subjects,  the  limits  of  difficulty  in  such  a  subject  as  Greek,  and 
so  on.  Of  course,  this  would  be  a  long  step  towards  a  systema- 
tization  of  the  whole  scheme  of  entrance  scholai-ship  examina- 
tions, and  it  mil  be  felt  at  once  that  this  prospect  is  not  one 
which  commends  itself  to  the  English  mind.  In  ediication  up 
to  the  present  time  we  have  acauiesced  in  a  great  deal  of  chaos 
so  long  as  it  was  an  indication  ot  individual  liberty,  and  the  gain 
of  symmetry  and  system  has  never  been  highK^  rated.  ^  But 
what  men  mncy.they  do  clearly  understand  is  the  mischief  of 
imiformity  in  methods  and  training,  and  of  the  attempt  to  turn 
out  a  number  of  young  human  beings  on  the  same  pattern. 

It  is  probable  that  the  power  of  these  alanns  will  for  many 
years  prevent  the  formation  of  any  such  committee  as  is  here 
suggested.  But  there  are  one  or  two  remarks  to  be  made  in 
conclusion  which  may  serve  to  place  the  matter  in  a  less  con- 
troversial light. 

It  is  asserted  that  any  such  system  would  curtail  the  liberty 
of  the  teachers.  To  estimate  tne  force  of  this  we  must  know 
what  teachers  are  meant  and  what  exact  kind  of  liberty 
is  threatened.  The  liberty  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  public 
schoolmasters    is    very    great,    uy    the    preparatory    masters 
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small  and  dwindling.  Now,  jis  tho  former  are  in  no  way 
concerned  by  this  proposal,  we  may  Iciive  them  on  one  side, 
and  the  question  narrows  itself  down  to  this :  Is  the 
liberty  at  present  enjoyed  by  preparatory  teachers  sufficiently 
valuable  to  be  worth  the  manifold  evils  of  the  reigning 
confusion,  and  if  so  how  would  it  compare  with  that  whicn 
would  still  be  retained  by  them  under  the  new  system? 
The  answer  is  simple  enough.  In  so  far  as  the  liberty  of  a 
teacher  is  hampered  by  a  rigid  examination  to  that  extent 
exactly  is  he  hampered  now.  But  there  is  one  significant 
difference  between  things  as  they  are  and  as  they  would  be. 
At  present  the  Preparatory  School  master's  work  is  narrowly 
prescribed  for  him  by  authorities  over  whom  he  has  no  sort  of 
control,  and  in  whose  counsels  he  has  no  share.  Under  the  new 
system  the  scheme  of  examinations  for  which  he  would  work  would 
be  one  which  he  himself  has  had  some  indirect  share  in  fmming. 
Which  does  he  prefer  ?  It  is  true  that  this  description  of 
the  present  position  is  not  exhaustive.  It  is  not  one  examimition 
but  an  indefinite  number  which  he  has  now  to  keep  before  him, 
and  an  aggregate  of  subjects  which  shows  an  alarmmg  tendency 
to  increase.  So  that  there  is  a  species  of  liberty  which  he 
enjoys  more  perhaps  under  the  present  system  than  under  any 
that  may  take  its  place.  As  lon^  as  the  present  high  standanf  of 
classics  continues  ne  has  a  considerable  liberty  of  choice  before 
him  with  reference  to  the  numerous  "  modem  "  subjects,  for  while 
it  is  obviously  certain  that  he  can't  teach  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  them  all  thoroughly,  it  is  a  matter  entirely  at  nis  own 
discretion  which  of  them  he  ignores  or  scamps,  and  to  what 
extent.  The  liberty  in  short  which  he  still  enjoys  is  merely  that 
of  choosing  in  what  particulars  the  mental  training  he  offers  is  to 
be  imperfect.  The  constraint  under  which  he  works  is  that 
which  compels  him  to  acquiesce  in  grave  imperfection,  when 
easy  and  certain  improvements  are  witnin  his  reach,  the  hope  of 
attaining  which  depends  on  counsels  in  which  he  has  no  voice. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  liberty  which  is  said  to  be 
imperilled  is  a  very  precious  possession. " 

Neither  again  is  the  alarm  about  boys  being  turned  out  on 
one  pattern  a  whit  more  substantial.  The  proposal  is  that 
certain  subjects  should  be  chosen,  and  a  certain  limit  fixed  to 
each.  There  the  rigid  uniformity  ends ;  and  it  has  to  be 
observed  that  under  the  present  condition  ot  things  the 
obnoxious  fact  of  limitation  already  exists.  There  is  a  point  in 
unseen  translation  beyond  which  no  papers  ever  go ;  and  if  Greek 
Iambics  were  suddenly  set  it  would  oe  felt  that  the  examination 
had  become  an  absurdity.  The  indictment  against  the  present  ' 
system  is  not  that  there  are  limits,  but  that  the  limits  are 
arbitrary  and  variable,  and  that  the  addition  of  five  or  six 
subjects  to  the  examination  has  made  no  difference  m  the 
standard  of  those  that  were  there  before.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  reform  of  this  evil  can  have  any  relation  what- 
ever to  the  "  one  pattern  "  argument.  Indeed,  the  two  subjects, 
if  carefully  thought  about,  are  seen  to  be  separated  by  an  almost 
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infinite  ^If.     An  examination  by  ceasing  to  be  a  chaos  is  not  at 
once  endowed  with  any  power  to  stunt  individuality. 

The  question  doubtless  demands  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
discussion,  and  it  is  in  view  of  such  discussion  that  it  has  seemed 
well  to  point  out  the  absolute  irrelevance  of  two  topics  which 
are  sure  to  be  introduced,  and  which,  if  introduced,  wul  turn  the 
discussion  into  a  controversy  probably  acrimonious,  and  certainly 
barren. 

E.  Lyttelton. 
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EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AT 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Their  Chabacteb  and  Effect  on   the  Educational  Work 

OF  Preparatory  Schools. 


I. 

Most  of  the  Public  Schools  offer  scholarships  which  are  com- 
peted for  by  boys  at  Preparatory  Schools  or  by  the  younger  boys 
already  in  the  schools. 

Separate  Hoi\ses  for  Scholars. 

Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster  provide  in  each  case  a 
sepamte  house  (called  the  College)  for  their  70  scholars,  the  fees 
for  these  scholars  at  Winchester  are  £21  per  annum  and  at 
Eton  £20  10s. 

Value  of  Scholarships  and  how  Provided. 

The  ordinary  fees  for  a  boy  at  Winchester  are  £126  per  annum, 
and  at  Eton  £136  10s. 

At  the  other  public  schools,  amounts  varying  from  £100  per 
annum  to  £20  per  annum,  in  some  cases  for  two  years,  in  others  for 
the  whole  school  course,  are  deducted  from  the  fees.  In  no  other 
schools  than  Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster  do  the  scholars 
live  separately  from  the  other  boys,  they  are  distributed  among 
the  varioiLs  houses. 

These  scholarships  are  provided  l)y  endowments,  but  in  some 
cases  the  houseimisters  are  obliged  to  take  a  certain  number  of 
scholai-s  at  reduced  fees. 

Oiuect  of  Scholarships. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  attract  clever  boys,  and  the  examina- 
tion on  Avnich  the  scholars  are  elected  is  regulated  with  this  end. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  purpose  of  the  endow- 
ments out  of  which  these  scholarships  are  provided,  they  are 
practicallv  emploved  at  the  present  time  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  boys  wlio  will  do  their  Public  School  credit  by  obtain- 
ing University  or  Army  distinctions.  At  a  few  schools,  notably 
at  Marlborough,  the  Scholarships  go  chiefly  to  boys  already  in 
the  school.  In  this  case  it  must  either  be  assumed  that  a  prefer- 
ence is  shown  for  boys  already  in  the  school  or  that  these  boys 
are  so  prepared  as  to  have  a  better  chance  than  outsiders  in  the 
particular  examination,  or  that  the  teaching  of  young  boys  in 
the  lower  form  is  better  than  at  Preparatory  Schools.  The  fact 
may  be  naturally  used  as  an  inducement  to  parents  to  send 
boys  young  to  Marlborough  instead  of  to  a  Preparatory  School. 
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Examiners. 

At  Winchester  and  Eton  and  many  other  Public  Schools,  the 
exammation  is  chiefly  conducted  by  outside  examiners.  At 
Rugby  and  Marlboroufjh  a  committee  of  masters  sit  and  look 
over  the  papers  and  decide  the  elections.  All  schools  demand  a 
certificate  oi  moral  character  before  electing  a  boy  to  a  Scholar- 
ship ;  but  beyond  this  no  information  as  to  character  or  attain- 
ments on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  the  previous  training 
of  the  candidates  has  any  weight.  Winchester,  Eton,  and  Rugby 
publish  the  names  only  of  the  scholars-elect  without  mentioning 
the  schools  thev  come  from.  Almost  all  the  other  schools  publish 
the  names  of  tne  Preparatory  Schools  from  which  the  successful 
ciindidates  come. 

Methods  of  Examination. 

The  mode  of  examination  and  of  election  on  the  results  of  exa- 
mination vary  very  much  at  the  difterent  schools. 

Selection — Two  Systems. 

There  are  two  principles  of  selection  which  are  typified  best 
perhaps  at  Winchester  and  at  Rugby. 

One  is  (a)  that  of  electing  on  an  aggregate  of  marks  obtained 
on  papers  in  Classics,  English  (Histor}^  Geography,  and  Divinity), 
Mathematics,  and  French  ;  this  is  tHe  case  at  Winchester.  Txie 
other  (6)  that  of  election  for  special  merit  in  a  particular  subject, 
with  or  without  easy  qualifying  papers  on  one  or  more  of  the 
other  subjects.     This  is  the  system  at  Rugby. 

In  the  (ft)  .system  papers  are  set  in  the  four  subjects  mentioned 
above  up  to  such  a  standard  that  only  good  boys  will  get  any 
appreciiible  marks  for  any  paper.  In  this  way  a  smattering  or 
superficial  knowledge  i.s  mauc  useless.  The  "  all  round  "  good 
boy  will  beat  the  boy  who  is  only  good  at  one  subject,  even 
though  the  latter  may  be  somewhat  better  in  that  subject  than 
the  other  boy.  lliis  system  encourages  teaching  at  the 
Preparatory  Schools  in  the  four  subjects  mentioned,  and 
discourages  dropping  some  subjects  to  specialise  in  one. 

In  the  (h)  system  the  election  is  either  for  Classics,  or  for 
Mathematics,  or  for  Modern  Languages.  In  this  the  inducement 
is  to  get  boys  up  to  a  very  easy  pass  standard  in  Classics  or 
French,  and  to  give  extra  time  and  attention  to  Mathematics 
or  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  on  Classics,  teaching 
merely  up  to  a  pass  standard  in  French  and  Mathematics,  or  to 
work  mainly  at  Modem  Languages  and  obtaining  a  pass  standard 
in  classics  and  mathematics. 

In  many  cases  there  is  no  qualifying  exainiiiQ.tion  at  all  in  the 
other  subjects,  and  the  election  is  made  purely  for  excellence  in 
the  one  particular  subject. 

In  other  cases  the  qualifying  examination  is  a  farce,  and  a  boy 
who  has  spent  practically  all  his  time  on  Classics  is  not  dis- 
qualified because  he  has  not  been  taught  any  Euclid  or  Algebra ; 
nor  is  the  boy  who  has  done  a  good  paper  in  Conic  Sections  and 
Trigonometry  rejected  because  nis  Latin  Grammar  is  weak. 
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In  the  two  systems  the  following  would  be  the  results : — 


Classics. 

1 
1 

Mathematics,    i 

French. 

English  (Historv 

Geography,  and 

Divinity). 

Max.  500 

A.  450 

B.  50 

C.  350 

D.  300 

250 
50 
220 
100 
160 

100 
20 
20 
60 
80 

100 
20 
20 
60 
80 

ty 


» 


}) 


» 


11 


11 


11 


11 


a 


In  the  (a)  system  the  order  would  be     1.     D.  620. 

2.  C.  570. 

3.  A.  540. 

4.  B.  310. 
Whilst    in    the    (b)  system  A  would  get  a  scholarship 

for  Classics,  and  B  would  get  one  for  Mathematics  ; 
whilst  C  and  D  would  be  beaten. 

The  results  would  probably  in  neither  case  differentiate  the 
abiUties  of  the  four  boys,  but  merely  the  methods  of  training 
adopted.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  if  D  and  C  had  specialised 
and  A  and  B  worked  "  all  round,"  the  results  would  have  been 
reversed.  Probably  all  the  four  boys  were  about  on  an  equality 
in  brain  power — tne  difference  is  arrived  at  by  differences  of 
teaching.  In, the  (a)  case  the  Public  Schools  Authorities  prefer 
that  boys  should  be  trained  "  all  round  "  during  their  preparatory 
stage ;  m  the  (6)  case  it  is  preferred  that  they  should  specialise. 
The  following  papers  set  in  the  entrance  scholarship  examina- 
tions at  Eton,  Marlborough,  Russall,  Rugby  and  Winchester  in 
1899  will  exemply  better  than  any  other  mode  of  description  the 
standard  required  and  the  Preparatory  curriculum  that  such  a 
standard  necessitates . 

The  limits  of  age  are  as  follows : — 

Eton,  A  under  14 ;  B  under  13. 

Marlborough,  Senior  imder  15^;  Jun.or  under  14 J. 

Rossall,  Senior  under  15 ;  Junior  under  14. 

Rugby,  under  15,  but  the  papers  are  set  mainly  with  a 
view  to  well-taught  boys  between  13  and  14. 

Winchester,  under  14  and  under  13. 


I.— CLASSICS 


Eton  College  Election,  1899. — Tuesday,  July  4th,  7 — 9  a.m. 

A  under  14. — B  uiider  13. 

FOR  latin   prose.. 

I  have  long  since  avowed  my  belief  that,  in  accordance  with 
God's  purpose,  each  nation  of  the  earth  possesses  a  peculiar 
character  adapted  to  the  duties  assigned  to  each  in  the  great 
scheme  of  human  affairs. 
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Thus  to  France  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  man- 
kind the  duty  of  civilising  the  European  world.  To  England  it 
has  been  given  to  guide  au  other  states  to  commercial  wealth,  to 
excellence  in  the  useful  acts  of  life,  and  to  political  liberty.  But 
to  Germany  was  delegated  the  highest  and  noblest  trust.  For 
in  Germany  we  revere  the  mother  of  nations,  the  reformer  of 
corrupted  religion,  the  preserver  of  the  Hberties  and  independence 
of  the  republic  of  nations.  Weakened  as  she  has  been  for 
aggressive  war  by  the  division  of  her  territory  into  so  many 
states,  yet  in  thai  very  weakness  she  has  found  her  strength  in 
the  beneficent  career  she  was  destined  to  pursue.  Our  ace  has 
seen  her  assumption  of  her  proper  place  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  we  ourselves  are  witnesses  how,  in  this  new  sphere  of  dis- 
tinction, she  has  exhibited  the  same  strength  which  more  than  a 
thousiuid  years  ago  enabled  her  to  lay  in  tliis  island  the  basis  of 
government,  of  which,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  a  thousand 
years  will  scarcely  see  the  overthrow. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

LATIN   PROSE. 

A. — For  Seniortt  only. 

Even  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  he  was,  on  one  occasion 
during  this  session,  assailed  with  an  insolence  and  malice  which 
called  forth  the  indignation  of  men  of  all  parties;  but  he  endured 
the  outrage  with  majestic  patience.  In  his  younger  days  he  had 
been  but  too  prompt  to  retaliate  on  those  who  attacked  him; 
but  now,  conscious  of  his  great  services,  and  of  the  space  which 
he  filled  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  he  would  not  stoop  to 
personal  squabbles.  "  Tliis  is  no  season,"  he  said,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Spjinish  war,  "  for  altercation  and  recrimination.  A  da^ 
lijus  arrived  when  every  Englishman  should  stand  forth  for  his 
coinitry.  Arm  the  whole ;  be  one  people ;  foiget  everything 
but  the  ptiblic.  I  set  you  the  example.  Harassed  by  slanderers, 
sinking  under  pain  and  disease,  for  the  public  I  forget  both  my 
wrongs  and  my  infirmities ! "  On  a  general  review  of  his  life,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  his  genius  and  virtue  never  shone  with 
so  pure  an  effulgence  as  during  the  session  of  1762. 

B. — For  Juniors  only. 

When  the  advance  of  spring  allowed  the  troops  to  move, 
Caesar  called  a  council  of  Gallic  chiefs.  He  said  nothing  of  the 
information  which  had  reached  him  respecting  their  correspond- 
ence with  these  new  invaders,  but,  with  bis  usual  swiftness  of 
decision,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  act  without  waiting  for  dis- 
affection to  show  itself  He  advanced  at  once  to  the  Ardennes, 
where  he  was  met  by  envoys  from  the  German  camp.  They  said 
that  they  had  been  expellee!  from  their  country,  and  had  come  to 
Gaul  in  search  of  a  home ;  they  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  the 
Romans ;  if  Caesar  would  protect  them  and  give  them  lands, 
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they  promised  to  be  useful  to  him ;  if  he  refused  their  alliance, 
they  declared  that  they  would  defend  themselves.  They  had 
fled  before  the  Suebi,  for  theSuebi  were  the  first  nation  m  the 
world ;  the  immortal  gods  were  not  a  match  for  the  Suebi ;  but 
they  were  afraid  of  no  one  else,  and  Caesar  might  choose  whether 
he  would  have  them  for  friends  or  foes. 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination.— March,  1899. 

FOR  LATIN   PROSE. 

For  Seniws  only. 

Such  an  opportunity  was  found  but  too  easily.  The  Sedicini. 
a  Sabellian  tribe  between  Campania  and  Latium,  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  Samnites  and  received  help  from  the  Campani. 
nnt  even  the  two  peoples  united  Were  not  equal  to  the  Samnites. 
On  Mount  Tifata,  a  natural  stronghold  near  Capua,  the  Samnites 
established  themselves,  devastated  the  country,  and  defeated  the 
Campani  as  often  as  they  ventured  to  meet  them  in  the  field. 
These  in  their  distress  now  turned  to  Rome,  and  asked  and 
received  Roman  help ;  and  thus  the  Romans  and  the  Samnites 
met  for  the  first  time  as  enemies  in  open  war.  The  Romans  had 
been  allied  with  the  Samnites  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Of 
what  nature  the  alliance  was  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  probable 
that  it  was  formed  not  merely  for  friendship  s  sake,  but  for  some 
definite  purpose. 

Foi*  Juniors  only. 

Yet  the  Mercii  repeatedly  assembling  stood  forward  to  resist, 
and  if  the  king  would  but  come  and  command  whither  thev  were 
to  taarch,  and  bring  with  him  the  leading  men  of  Londinium, 
they  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  country.  But  he, 
accHstomed  to  entrust  his  safety  to  fortifications,  and  not  to 
attack  the  enemy,  remained  in  liondinium,  never  venturing  out 
for  fear,  as  he  said,  of  traitors.  Canutus  on  the  other  hand  was 
gaining  towns  and  villages  over  to  his  party,  and  was  never  unem- 
ployed, for  he  held  consultations  by  night  and  fought  battlas  by 
day.  Edmimdus,  after  long  deliberation,  thought  it  best,  in  such 
an  emergency,  to  recover  if  possible  the  revolted  cities  by  force  of 
arms,  and  brought  over  Utredus,  the  chief  of  a  tribe  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Humber,  to  the  same  opinion. 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination.— May,  1899. 

LATIN  PROSE. 

Whilst  the  Emperor  lay  at  Antioch,  the  punishment  of  some 
soldiers  excited  a  sedition  in  the  legion  to  which  they  belonged. 
Alexander  ascended  the  tribunal,  and  with  a  modest  firmness 
represented  to  the  armed  multitude  the  absolute  necessity,  as 
well  as  his  inflexible  resolution,  of  maintaining  the  discij^ine, 


' 
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which  could  not  be  relaxed  without  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  name 
and  empire.    Their  clamours  interrupted  his  mild  expostulation.  ! 

"  Reserve  your  shouts,"  said  the  undaunted  emperor,  "  till  you 
take  the  field  against  the  Persians,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Sarmatians.  Be  silent  in  the  presence  of  your  sovereign  and 
benefactor.  Be  silent,  or  I  shall  no  longer  style  you  soldiers, 
but  citizens,  if  those  indeed  who  disclaim  the  laws  of  Rome 
deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  meanest  of  the  people."  His 
threats  inflamed  the  fuiy  of  the  legion,  and  their  brandished 
arms  already  threatened  his  person.  "Your  courage,"  he  re- 
sumed, "  would  be  more  nobly  displayed  on  the  field  of  cattle :  me 
you  may  destroy,  you  cannot  intimidate ;  and  the  severe  justice 
of  the  republic  would  punish  your  crime  and  revenge  my  death." 
The  legion  still  persisted  in  clamorous  sedition,  when  the  emperor 

1)ronounced  with  a  loud  voice  the  decisive  sentence,  "  Citizens ! 
ay  down  your  arms  and  depart  in  peace  to  your  respective 
habitations." 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 
For  Boys  under  13  years  of  age  07i  1st  June,  1899. 

FOR  LATIN  prose. 

During  the  tumultuous  scenes  which  followed  Alexanders 
death  his  body  had  lain  in  the  palace  unburied.  There  are . 
various  reports  ius  to  the  place  selected  for  its  interment. 
According  to  one  it  was  to  have  been  transported  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Ammon.  But  the  more  probable  is,  that  it  was 
determined  it  should  be  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
ancestors  at  Aegae.  And  Anstander  the  soothsayer  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  the  land 
where  it  rested  was  destined  to  be  ever  prosperous  and  secure 
from  invasion :  which,  however,  was  no  more  than  an  ancient 
Greek  superstition  as  to  the  virtue  of  a  hero's  relics.  Orders 
wore  now  given  to  construct  a  funeral  car  worthy  of  these 
precious  remains,  and  the  General  Arridaeus  was  appointed  to 
escort  them  toward  the  western  coast. 

For  Boys  13  years  of  aye  before  1st  Jane,  1899. 

FOR  LATIN   prose. 

After  Wolfe's  appointment,  and  on  the  day  preceding  his 
embarkation  for  America,  Pitt,  desirous  of  giving  his  last  verbal 
instructions,  invited  him  to  dinner.  As  the  evening  advanced, 
Wolfe — heated,  perhaps,  by  his  own  aspiring  thoughts — ^broke 
forth  into  a  strain  of  boastfulness.  He  drew  his  sword,  he 
rapped  the  table  with  it,  he  flourished  it  round  the  room,  he 
talked  of  the  mightv  things  which  that  sword  Was  to  achieve. 
The  minister  sat  agnast  at  an  exhibition  so  unusual  from  any 
man  of  real  sense  and  real  spirit.  And  when  at  last  Wolfe  had 
taken  his  leave,  Pitt  seemed  for  the  moment  shaken  in  the  high 
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opinion  which  his  deliberate  judgment  had  formed  of  Wolfe  ;  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  arms,  and  exclaimed :  "  Good  God  !  that  I 
should  have  entrusted  the  fate  of  the  country  and  of  the 
administration  to  such  hands ! '' 


Eton  College   Election,  1899. — Tuesday,  4th  July 

10.30—12.30. 

LATIN  TRANSLATION. 

A. 
Translate : — 

1.  7 he  poisoned  prince  calls  on  his  friends  to  avenge  his  deaths 
Csesar  paulisper  ad  spem  erectus,  dein  fesso  corpore,  ubi  finis 
aderat,  aosistentes  amicos  in  hunc  modum  adloqmtur :  "  si  fato 
concederem,  iustus  mihi  dolor  etiam  adversus  aeos  esset,  auod 
me  parentibus  liberis  patriae  prsematuro  exitu  raperent.  iNunc 
scelere  Plancinse  interceptus  ultimas  preces  pectoribus  vestris 
relinquo :  Si  quos  spes  mese,  si  quos  propinquus  sanguis,  etiam 

auos  invidia  erga  viventem  movebat,  inlacrimabunt,  quondam 
orentem  et  tot  oellorum  superstitem  muliebri  fraude  cecidisse, 
Erit  vobis  locus  querendi  apud  senatum,  invocandi  leges.  Non 
hoc  prsecipuum  amicorum  munus  est,  prosequi  mortuum  ignavo 
questu,  sed  quae  voluerit  meminisse,  quse  mandaverit  exsequi. 
Flebunt  Germanicum  etiam    ignoti :    vindicabitis    vos,  si    me 

Sotius    quam    fortunam    meam    fovebatis."      luravere    amici, 
extram  morientis  contingentes,  spiritum  ante  quam  ultionem 
amissuros. 

2.  Sirao  begs  Chr ernes  to  let  the  wedding  take  place. 

Si.    Ausculta  paucis,     Ch.  ausculto ;  loquere  quid  velis. 

Si.    per  te  deos  oro  et  nostram  amicitiam,  Chi^mes, 
quse  incepti^  a  parvis  cum  setate  addrevit  simul, 
perque  unicam  gnatam  tuam  et  gnatum  meum, 
cuius  tibi  potestas  summa  servandi  datur, 
ut  me  adiuves  in  hac  re,  atque  ita  uti  nuptise 
fuerant  futurse,  fiant.     dh.  a,  ne  me  obsecra : 

2 nasi  hoc  te  orando  a  me  impetrare  oporteat. 
lium  esse  censes  nunc  me  atque  olim  cum  dabam  ? 
si  in  rem  est  utrique  ut  fiant,  arcessi  iube. 
sed  si  ex  ea  re  plus  mali  est  quam  commodi 
utrique,  id  oro  te  in  commune  ut  consulas, 
quasi  illfi,  tua  sit  Pamphilique  ego  sim  pater. 

LATIN  TRANSLATIOI^. 

B. 

Translate — 

1.  jSTnilivs  restores  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

Prseerat  castris  M.  jEmilius,  qui  post  paucos  annos  pontitex 
maximus  factus  est.    Is,  qua  nigam  cemebat    suorum,    cum 

4333.  H 
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pra^sidio  omni  occiirrit;  et  stare  prinio,  deinde  redire  in  pugnam 
uibebat,  pavorem  et  turpem  fugani  increpans.  Minabatur  exinde, 
in  pemiciem  suam  csecos  mere,  ni  dicto  parerent ;  postremo  dat 
signum  siiis,  ut  primes  fugientium  csedant.  Hio  maior  timor 
minorem  vincit :  ancipiti  coacti  metu  primo  constiterunt ;  deinde 
et  ipsi  redibant  in  pugnam,  et  yEmilius  cum  suo  prsesidio  effiise 
sequcnte  regi  acriter  restitit.  Ita  utroque  comu  victores  Romani 
per  acervos  corporum,  quos  in  media  maxime  acie  cumulaverant, 
ubi  et  robur  fortissimorum  virorum  et  arma  gravitate  fugam 
impedierant,  pergunt  ad  castra  diripienda. 

2.  "  We  Itave  lost  our  best  friend  in  Ceisus" 

Quffi  mihi  de  rapto  tua  venit  epistola  Celso, 

Protinus  est  lacrimis  umida  facta  raeis. 
Quodque  nefas  dictu,  fieri  nee  pesse  putavi, 

Invitis  ocidis  litera  lecta  tua  est. 
Ante  meos  ocules  tanquam  pnesentis  imago 

Hseret,  et  exstinctum  vivere  fineit  amer. 
Crede  mihi ;  multos  habeas  cum  aignus  amices, 

Non  fuit  e  multis  quolibet  ille  mmer ; 
Si  mode  nee  census  nee  clarum  nomen  avorum 

Sed  prebitas  magDos  ingoniumque  facit. 
lure  igitur  lacrimas  Celso  libamus  adempto, 

Cum  fugerem  vivo  quas  dedit  ille  mihi. 
Carmina  iure  damns  veros  testantia  amores, 

Ut  tua  venturi  nomina,  Celse,  legant. 
Hoe 'est  quod  possum  Getieis  tibi  mittere  ab  oris 

Hoe  solum  est  istic  quod  liquet  esse  meum. 


Marlborough  College  Senior  (under  15J)  and  Junior 
(under  14J)  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

LAllN  translation. 

I 

For  Jtmiors, 
Translate  into  English : — 

Septentrionalium  partium  gcntes  inagnis  corporibus  insignes, 
oculis  caeruleis,  eomis '  ac  barbis  rutilis  erant.  Militiae  ad  labores 
erant  impigri,  domi  segnes ;  ceterum  inediae  quam  sitis,  frigoris 
quam  sous  meridiani  patientiores.  Urbes  eontemptui  habebant 
tamquam  vel  inertibus  receptaeulum  vel  furibus  latebras ;  has 
igitur  in  vietis  regionibus  vel  incendio  delebant  vel  situ  delapsuras 
relinquebant ;  neque  vices  nisi  saeeulis  demum  interpositis 
cingendi  mos  inlatus  est.  Suam  quisque  demum  certo  spatio 
circumdabant,  qua  vel  pascerentur  armenta,  vel  si  quibus  agri 
victum  suppetebant,  mulieres  et  servi  culturam  exercerent. 
Vestitus  Germanis,  ut  frigerum  patientia.  firmatis,  admodum  erat 
exiguus.  Nempe  ex  humeris  suspendebant  j  uvenes  venandi  prae- 
mia,  feranim  exuvias ;  faeminae  autem  laneos  amictus  induebant 
mode  plumis,  mode  maculis  pellibusque  variatos. 
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a 

For  Seniors, 

Anazagorae  inter  femiliares.  jsuos.  de  natura  rerum  disserenti, 
filii  mortem  nuntiatain  tradiiJat ;  nilxilque  aliud  ab  eo  respousum, 
nisi,  se  ilium  genuisse  mortaleih.  Praeclara  vero  vox  et  vere 
digna,  (juae  a  tanto  viro  emitteretur.  Non  enim  sane  video,  quid 
sapientius  aut  constantjus  jdiei  posset.  An  adolescentem  ilium 
esse  mortuum  ?  Fracti  Koc  animi  nee  in  rebus  ad versis  admodum 
firmi  signum  fuisset..  An  angi  sese  non  sua,  sed  filii  causa  ? 
Num  igitur  ignorare  se  fateretur,  qu^-ntis  e  mails  elapsus  esset 
filius  ?  An  se  quidem  dolere,  sed  tamen  humanum  casum 
agnoscere  ?  Ubi  ergo  hominis  gravitas,  indicium,  sapientia  ?  aut 
quomodo  ab  imperitorum  turba  distabit  ?  e  quibus  tamen  saepe 
multi  nee  iis  rebus  anguntur,  quae  necessario  eveniimt,  nee,  quo 
minus  eveniant,  quum  communes  omnibus  sint,  laborandum  ullo 
pacto  censent. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarship  Examination. — 

June,  1899. 

Unseen  Translation. 
No  Dictionaries  allowed. 

LATIN  TRANSLAnON. 

A, — For  Seniors  only. 

The  Flight  from  Rome. 

Tum  quflB  tuta  petant,  et  quae  metuenda  velinquaut 
Incenti,  quo  quemque  fugaj  tulit  impetus,  urgent 
Preecipitem  populum.     Qualis  cum  turbidus  Auster 
Reppulit  a  Libycis  immensum  Syrtibus  secjuor, 
Fractaque  veliferi  sonuerunt  pondera  mali, 
Desilit  m  fluctus  deserta  puppe  magister, 
Navitaque,  et  nondum  sparsa  compage  carinee 
Naufragium  sibi  quisque  facit :  sic  urbe  relicta 
In  bellum  fugitur.    Nullum  Jam  languidus  sevo 
.  Evaluit  revocare  parens,  conjuxve  maritum 
Fletibus,  aut  patni,  dubise  dum  vota  salutis 
Conciperent,  tenuere  Lares ;  nee  limine  quisquam 
HflBsit,  et.  extreme  tunc  forsitan  urbis  amatai  . 
Plenus  alit  visu  :  ruit  irrevocabile  vulgus. 

B. — For  Juniors  only. 

The  Vision  of  Africa  nus. 

"  Sed  quo  sis,  Africane,  alacrior  ad  lutandum  rempublicam,  sic 
habeto ;  omnibus  qui  patriam  conservarint,  adjuverint,  auserint, 
certum  esse  in  oelo  definitum  locum,  ubi  beati  sevo  sempitemo 
fruantur." 

Hie  ego,  etsi  eram  perterritus  non,  tam  metu  mortis  quam 
insidiarum  a  meis,  qufiesivi  tamen,  viveretne  ipse  et  Paullus  pater 
et  alii,  quos  nos  extmctos  arbitraremur. 

4333.  H  2 
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"Immo  vero,"  inquit,  "ii  vivunt,  qui  ex  corporum  vinculis 
tanquam  e  carcere  evolaYeruiit ;  vestra  yero,  aufie  diciturvita, 
mors  est  quin  tu  aspicis  ad  le  venientem  Pauilum  patrem  ? " 
Quern  ubi  vidi,  equiaem  vim  lacrimarum  profudi :  ille  autem  me 
complexus  atque  osculans  flere  prohibebat. 


RossALL  School  Scholakship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

LATIN  translation. 

Seniors  (under  15.) 

A. 

Proxima  nocte,  iam  fere  guum  lux  appropinquaret,  ad  illud 
aedificium,  de  ^uo  antea  dixi,  servi  P.  Fabu  frequentes  armatique 
veniunt:  introitum  ipsi  sibi  vi  manuque  patefaciunt:  homines 
ma^  pretii  servos  M.  Tullii  necopmantes  adoriuntur,  quod 
facile  factu  fuit;  neque  tarn  multos  neque  repugnantes  multi 
armati  paratique  occidunt;  tantumque  odii  crudelitatisque 
habuerunt,  ut  eis  omnibus  gurgulionibus  insectis  relinquerent, 
ne,  si  quern  semivivum  spirantemque  etiam  reliquissent,  minor 
is  honos  haberetur;  praeterea  tectum  villamque  disturbant. 
Hanc  rem  tam  atrocem,  tarn  indignam,  tam  repentinam  nuntiat 
M.  Tullio  Philinus,  qui  graviter  saucius  e  caede  effugerat. 

gurgulio  =  "  throat,"  "  gullet." 

B. 

Ut  ventum  ad  sedes,  cunctos  discedere  tectis 
Dux  iubet,  et  generum  compellat  talibus  ultro : 
"  Bellipotens  Stilicho,  cuius  mihi  robur  in  armis, 
pace  probata  fides,  quid  enim  per  praelia  gessi 
te  sine  ?  quern  merui  te  non  sudante  triumphum  ? 
Odrysium  pariter  getico  foedavimus  Hebrum 
sanguine,  Sarmaticas  pariter  prostravimus  alas, 
Rhipaeaque  simul  fessos  porreximus  artus 
in  glacie,  stantemque  rota  sulcavimus  Istrum. 
ergo  ag;e,  me  quomam  caelestis  regia  poscit, 
tu  cuns  succede  meis :  tu  pignora  solus 
nostra  fove,  geminos  tu  dextra  protege  fratres. 
Indue  mente  patrem,  crescentes  dilige  fetus, 
ut  ducis,  ut  soceri ;  iam  iam  securus  ad  astra 
te  custode  ferar." 

Juniors  (under  14.) 

A. 

Inter  haec  Claudius  Publius  legatus  cum  tribus  millibus 
armatorum  ex  urbe  accurrit:  et  ad  Vesuvium  montem,  quo 
gladiatotes  se  receperant,  castris  positis,  aditum  unicum',  qui 
difficiie  tamen  et  impeditum  iter  praebebat,  obsedit.  Uli,  nullas 
circa  stationes  conspicati,  per  abrupta  cavasque  fauces  catenis 
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ex  vite  silvestri  confectis  se  demiserunt,  uno  relicto  qui  deiectis 
armis  postremo  ipse  quoque  descendit.  Dux  eonim,  postquam 
omnes  mcolumes  recepit,  soUerti  cum  audacia  statim  ad  castra 
Somana  duxit,  et  improvisi  perciuli  consternatione  ita  terruit 
Claudium,  ut  turpi  fuga  desertis  castris  aliquot  cohortes  quatuor 
et  septuaginta  gladiatoribus  cederent. 

B. 

Ah !  grave  quid  prodest  pondus  mihi  divitis  auri  ? 

arvaque  si  tinaunt  pinquia  mille  boves  ? 
Sit  mihi  paupertas  tecum  iucunda,  Neaera ; 

at  sine  te  regum  munera  nulla  volo. 
O  niveam,  quae  te  poterit  mihi  reddere,  lucem ! 

O  mihi  felicem  terque  quaterque  diem  ! 
Nee  me  regna  iuvant,  nee  Lydius  aurifer  amnis, 

nee  quas  terrarum  sustinet  orbis  opes. 
Haec  alii  cupiant ;  liceat  mihi,  paupere  cultu, 

secure  cara  coniuge  posse  frui. 


Rugby  School  Scholabship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

LATIN  TRANSLATION. 

1.  Has  postquam  maesto  profudit  pectore  voces, 

Supplicium  saevis  exposcens  anxia  factis, 
Annuit  invicto  caelestum  numine  rector, 
Quo  tunc  et  tellus  atque  horrida  contremuere 
Aequora  concussitque  micantia  sidera  mundus. 
Ipse  autem  caeca  mentem  caligine  Theseus 
Consitus  oblito  dimisit  pectore  cuncta, 
Quae  mandata  prius  constanti  mente  tenebat ; 
Dulcia  nee  maesto  sustoUens  signa  parenti   . 
Sospitem  Erechtheum  se  ostenait  visere  portum. 
At  pater,  ut  summa  prospectum  ex  arce  petebat, 
Anxia  in  assiduos  absumens  lumina  fletus, 
Cum  primum  inflati  conspexit  lintea  veli, 
Praecipitem  sese  scopulorum  e  vertice  jecit, 
Amissum  credens  immiti  Thesea  fato. 

2.  Numidae  equos  conscendunt  et  obequitare  stationibus 
hostium,  neminem  lacessentes,  coeperunt.  Nmil  prime  adspectu 
contempt!  us ;  equi  hominesque  paululi  et  graciles,  discinctus  et 
inermis  eques,  praeterquam  quoa  iacula  secum  portat,  equi  sine 
frenis,  deformis  ipse  cursus  rigida  cervice  et  extento  capite 
currentium.  Hunc  contemptum  de  industria  augentes  labi  ex 
aquis  et  per  ludibrium  spectaculo  esse.  Itaque  qui  {)rimo  intenti 
paratique,  si  lacesserentur,  in  stationibus  nierant,  iam  inermes 
isedentesque  pars  maxima  spectabant.  Numidae  adequitare,  deiu 
refugere,  sea  propius  saltum  paulatim  evehi,  velut  auos 
impotentes  regendi  equi  invitos  eiferreht;  postremo  subaitia 
P«4oi^ribus  inter  madias  stationes  hostium  erupere,  et  in  agru^ 
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latiorem  evecti  omnia  propinqua  viae  tecta  incendunt.  Proximo 
deinde  vico  inferunt  ignem,  ferro  flammaque  omnia  pervastant 
Furaus  primo  conspectus,  deinde  clamor  trepidantium  in  vicis 
auditus,  postremo  seniores  puerigue  refugientes  tumultiun  in 
castris  fecerunt.  Itaque  sine  consifio,  sine  imperio  pro  se  quiscjue 
currere  ad  sua  tutanda,  momentoque  temporis  castra  relicta 
erant,  et  obsidione  liberatus  consul,  quo  intenderat,  pervenit. 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 
For  Boys  under  13  years  of  age  on  \st  June,  1899. 

LATIN   TRANSLATION. 

I.  Translate : — 

Hippias  nuper  ad  tuendum  saltum  ab  rege  missus  erat ;  qui, 
ex  quo  castra  Romana  in  tumulo  conspexit,  praeparatis  ad 
certamen  animis  suorum,  venienti  agmini  consulis  obvius  fuit. 
£t  Romani  expediti  ad  pugnam  exierant  et  hostes.  Levis 
armatura  erat ;  promtissimum  genus  ad  lacessendum  certamen. 
Congressi  igitur  extemplo,  tela  coniecerunt.  Multa  utrimque 
vulnera  temerario  incursu  et  accepta  et  inlata :  pauci  utriusque 
pirtis  ceciderunt.    .  Ac,  pluribus  ea  die  vulneratis  quam 

interfectis,  proelium  nocte  diremtum  est. 

II.  Translate : — 

Cemis  ut  in  duris  (et  quid  bove  tirmius  ?)  arvis 

Fortia  taurorum  corpora  frangat  opus. 
Quae  nunquam  vacuo  solita  est  cessare  novali 

Fructibus  assiduis  lassa  senescit  humus. 
Occidet,  ad  Circi  si  quis  certamina  semper 

(Non  intermissis  cursibus)  ibit  equus, 
Firnia  sit  ilia  licet,  solvetur  in  aequore  navis 

Quae  nimquam  liquidis  sicca  carebit  aquis. 
Me  quoque  debiliUit  series  immensa  malorum. 

Ante  meum  tempus  cogit  et  esse  senem. 
Otia  corpus  aluut :  animus  quoque  pascitur  illis ; 

Iramodicus  contra  carpit  utrumque  labor. 

III.  Translate : — 

At  sine  hac  gladiatoria  iracundia  videmus  progredient^m  apud 
Homerum  Ajacem  multa  cum  hilaritate,  cum  depugnaturus 
esset  cum  Hectore ;  cuius,  ut  arma  sumsit,  ingressio  biatitiam 
attulit  sociis,  terrorem  autem  hostibus  ^  ut  ipsum 
Hectorem  (quemadmodum  est  apud  Homerum)  toto  pectore 
trementem  provocasse  ad  pugnam  poeniteret.  Atque  hi, 
coUocuti   inter   se,   priusquam    manum   conserereUt,  leniter  et 

S^uiete,    nihil    ne    in    ipsa    quidem    pugna  iracunde  rabiosere 
ecerunt.  .  •  .      • 
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Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 
For  Boys  13  years  of  age  before  \st  June,  1899. 

latin  translation. 

I.  Translate: — 

Castigabat  quidam  filium  suum,  quod  paulo  sunaptuosius 
equos  et  canes  eineret.  Huic  ego,  iuvene  digresso,  "  Heus  tu, 
nunquamne  feeisti  quod  a  patre  corripi  posset  ?  Non  interduin 
lacis  quod  filius  tuus,  si  repentc  pater  illo,  tu  filius,  pari 
gravitate  reprehendat  ?  Non  omnes  homines  aliquo  errore 
ducuntur  ?  non  hie  in-  illo  sibi,  in  hoc  alius,  indulget  ?  "  Haec 
tibi  admonitus  immodicae  severitatis  exemplo,  pro  amore  mutuo, 
scripsi ;  ne  quando  tu  quoque  filium  tuum  acerbius  duiiusque 
tractares.    Cogita  et  ilium  puerum  esse,  et  te  fuisse. 

II.  Translate : — 

Propulit  ut  classem  velis  cedentibus  Auster 
Incumbens,  mediumque  rates  tenuere  profundum, 
Omnis  in  lonios  spectabat  navita  fluctus, 
Solus  ab  Hesperia  non  flexit  lumina  terra 
Magnus,  dum  patrios  portus  dum  litora  nunquam 
Ad  visus  reditura  suos  tectumque  cacumen 
Nubibus  et  dubios  cernit  vanescere  montes. 
Inde  soporifero  cesserunt  languida  somno 
Membra  ducis.     Diri  tum  plena  horroris  imago 
Visa  caput  moestum  per  hiantes  Julia  terras 
Tollere  et  accenso  furialis  stare  sepulchre. 

III.  Translate : — 

O  fallacem  hominum  spem,  fragilemque  ibrtunam,  et  inanes 
nostras  contentiones !  quae  in  medio  spatio  saepe  franguntur  et 
corruunt,  et  ante  in  ipso  cursu  ooruuntur  quam  portum 
conspicere  potuerunt.  Nam,  quamdiu  Crassi  fuit  amoitionis 
labore  vita  districta,  tamdiu  privatis  magis  officiis  et  ingenii 
laude  floruit  quam  fructu  amplitudinis  aut  reipublicae  dignitate. 
Qui  autem  ei  annus  primus  ab  honorum  pertunctione  aditum 
(omnium  concessu)  ad  summam  auctoritatem  dabat,  is  eius 
omnem  spem  atque  omnia  vitae  consilia  morte  pervertit.  Fuit 
hoc  luctuosum  suis,  acerbum  patriae,  grave  bonis  omnibus. 


Eton  College  Election,  1899. — Wednesday,  5th  July, 

7 — 9  a.m. 

A  and  B. 

LATIN   AND  GREEK   GRAMMAR. 

1.  Give  the  abl.  sing,  and  ace.  plur.  of  sal,  amans  (subst.  and 
part.),  aiiceps,  ariesj  ddmus;  and  the  ^n.  sing,  and  accpliir.  of 

aarrip,  ifids,  /Sovs,  avdos,  So^oicX^^.     ^  "  ,  •  •• 
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2.  Give  the  perfect  and  sup.  of  torreo,  negleffo,  meto,  fingo; 
the  imperf.  ind.  act.  of  tfnrct),  apoipQ^  wvovpbcu,  KomZofiai ;  and  the 
aor.  act,  of  ipoXCoKOi),  kKoCo),  wtfiirXtifu,  ^^cd. 

3.  Parse  eluxi,  ausim,  aquai,  fare :  iayti,  iX^y  Srt^,  iccic/Aiiora. 

4.  Show  by  examples  the  constructions  the  following  words 
admit  of: — ^suadeo,  minor,  piget,  dubito ;  KoraKptwo,  ifji^iw  (act 
and  mid.),  ixeraSlStofU, 

5.  Distii^ish  between  the  use  of  nequis — ^ut  nemo,  tum — 
deinde,  quivis — aliquis ;  8ri  —hruSriy  lox  with  aor.  and  imperf., 
Hita  with  gen.  dat.  and  ace. 

6.  Parse  and  explain  the  formation  of  daaaov,  fuvaiTtpot 
clXicoif,  cxis ;  discuss  the  spelling  of  sylva,  vulgus,  sepulchrum  ! 

and  give  the  meaning  of  HS.  SPQR.  CCIOO.  SPD. 

7.  Explain  the  term  "  Middle  Voice  "  :  with  what  meanings  is 
it  used  in  Greek  ?    What  traces  of  it  do  you  observe  in  Latin  ? 

8.  Put  into  Latin  and  Greek : — 

i.  At  my  house,  in  our  time,  on  this  condition. 

ii.  Had  I  happened  to  have  been  present,  I  should  not  have 
done  so. 

iii.  I  came  to  tell  you  I  was  ready,  so  that  you  might  know 
what  to  do. 

iv.  He  said  he  would  not  go  himself  before  Caesar  returned. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

GREEK   AND   LATIN   GRAMMAR. 

1.  Decline  yow,  oSovs,  and  da-divrji  in  the  sing.,  and  vavs,  irous 
and  yuvfi  in  the  plural. 

2.  Write  down  the  gen.  sing,  and  the  dat.  plur.  of  ypa^^is, 

3.  Compare  raxjist  ai<r\p6sy  frpo^  fi&ka,  a^ptov. 

4.  Give  the  Greek  for ;  19  men  and  21  women,  he  was  put  to 
death  with  6  others,  on  the  30th  day,  10,000  soldiers. 

5.  Distinguish    aXXa,   aXXa,   ra   aKXa,    aXXt|Xa;    raOra,    rdifTa. 

Decline  inus  in  the  sing. 

6.  Form  the  perfect  indie,  pass,  of  rpi/8a>,  irhlOw,  ^po^oi,  ayylAXo), 
and  write  out  one  of  them  in  full. 

7.  Give  the  future,  the  aorist,  and  the  perfect,  active,  and  the 
perfect  and  aorist  passive,  of:   '"p^xw,  eerOrcD,  €upi<rKO>,  Xayxivto, 

8.  What  are  principal  uses  of  the  dative  case  in  Greek  ?    Give 
instances. 

9.  What  oases  are  goverued  by :  clam,  sub,  fruor,  c^lo,  int^j^st, 
impero,  ciroiiw4o  ?    Give  instances. 
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10.  Form  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of:  morior,  vedeo,  fero, 
$do,  prosum.  Write  out  in  full  the  present  indie,  of  aio,  and  the 
future  indie,  of  prodo. 

11.  Give  the  genitive  and  accusative  singular,  and  the  genitive 
plural  of  verax,  simplex,  alter,  domus,  dives. 

12.  Turn  into  Oratio  Obliqua :  Si  iterum,  inquit,  experiri  vultis, 
ego  iterum  paratus  sum  ad  decertandum,  si  pace  uti  mavultis, 
iniquum  est  de  stipendio  recusare,  quod  vestro  voluntate  adhuc 
pependistis. 

13.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(1)  Who  are  you  ?  Tell  me,  who  vou  are.  (2)  I  canno 
be  persuaded  that  you  are  not  afraid  that  he  will  tell  the 
truth.  (3)  He  has  told  me  the  same  as  you  did.  (4)  He 
repUed  that,  if  I  had  written  the  letter,  I  should  have 
done  him  an  injustice.  (5)  As  long  as  life  lasts,  1  will  do 
this.     Provided  that  life  lasts,  I  will  do  this. 

14.  Translate  into  Greek : — 

(1)  By  means  of  (8id)  his  soldiers  he  conquered  the 
enemy  and  established  (KaO/arii/xt)  his  own  power  (apxn)- 
(2)  I  met  with  (ru7xaro))  a  greater  reverse  (^<ra)  at  the 
hand  of  (tt/oos)  Cyrus  than  1  had  hitherto  (nSi?)  experi- 
enced (7ra(Tx<»>)'  (3)  They  saw  from  (avo)  the  hill  an 
army  drawn  up  (raa-a-oj)  against  (^ttI)  their  own  men.  (4) 
You  have  heard  this  story  from  (irapi)  my  enemies.  (5) 
We  used  to  go  down  from  the  city  {a<rTv)  to  the  camp. 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

Latin  and  Greek  Grammar. 
N.B, — Latin  and  Greek  to  be  shoitm  up  seimmtely. 

LATIN. 

I. 

1.  Give  dative  singuLir,  genitive  pluraL  and  English  of: 
magister — imber — plebs — pecus — vis  —  tL»(les  —  acies —  uterque 
— ^volucer — dives. 

2.  Give  comparative  and  superlative  of :  magnus — magnopere 
— facilis — vetus — nequam — post. 

3.  Distinguish  between:  aliquis  and  aliqui — loci  and  loca — 
cecldi  and  cecidi. 

4.  Conjugate  the  present  indicative  of  nolo;  present  subjunc- 
tive of  malo ;  imperfect  subjunctive  of  volo ;  present  indicative 
of  aio ;  future  indicative  of  intereo  ;  present  imperative  of  fero. 

5.  Give  principal  parts  and  English  of :  fodio — torqueo— torreo 
— ardeo — seco — mergo — pergo-  —promo — rado — concu  t  io  -r-quaero 
— gigno— tun^Q— vincio— tueor— orior— orclior, 
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6.  Give  the  Latin  for :  444 — 20 — 20th — 20  each — 20  times— 
9_19_90_900— 9000— March  22nd. 


II. 

For  Juniors  imly. 

7.  Give  one  example  of  each  of  the  following:  inceptive 
verbs — dative  of  possessor — ablative  of  separation — ^ablative 
of  measure — genitive  of  quality — place  whence — time  during 
which. 

8.  Translate,  Siiving  what  constructions  are  illustrated  by,  the 
following : — 

Fortuua  ludum  insoleutem  ludit. 

Exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis. 

Nihil  est  amabilius  virtute. 

Dignum  laude  virum  musa  vetat  mori. 

Nil  nostri  miserere. 

Clodius  a  plebe  creatus  est  tribunus. 

For  Seniors  only. 

7.  Give  one  example  of  each  of  the  following : — 

Desiderative  verbs,  accusative  of  respect,  dative  of  remoter 
object  with  compound  verbs,  ethic  dative,  ablative  of  origin, 
ablative  of  ciiuse,  ablative  of  price,  construction  with  "  interest," 
construction  with  verbs  of  condenming,  prohibitions  in  second 
person,  infinitive  with  adjective. 

8.  Translate,  and  say  what  constructions  are  illustrated  by  the 
following : — 

Dulce  ridere. 

Ma^nis  civis  obit  et  formidatus  Othoni. 

Legiones  pulcris  am  lis  praeditae. 

Quanti  id  emit  ?     Vili. 

Mihi  ab  istis  noccri  uon  potest. 

0.  Give  examples  of  constructions  after  :  ut — quominus — quin 
— dummodo — cjuamWs. 

10.  Turn  into  Oratio  Obliqua  : — 

Quoniam  me  una  vobiscum  servare  uon  possum,  vestrae  quidem 
certe  vitae  prospiciam  quus  in  nericuiimi  deduxi,  vos  vobis 
consulite.  Frustra  meae  vitae  suWeuire  conamini,  quem  jam 
vires  deficiunt. 

GREEK. 
I. 

1.  Give  genitive  singular,  dative  plural,  and  English  of:  vios — 

vSu}p  — ariScov — kipas — veavlas  —  wj(to9 — -yci/os — aXiifftif — \(iplti^' — 
fUyas — iivovs — ^7cu — auros.  *  • 
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2.  Give  comparative,  superlative,  and   English   of:    fiiXjag — 

3.  Give  the  various  ways  of  forming  the  present  stem. 

4.  Give  the  paradigms  of  o&a,  i^rifii,  dfu ;  of  aorist  active  of 
rlOrifu,  and  tariifu ;  of  aorist  pass,  of  Ttfia<o. 

5.  Give  a  future,  aorist,  perfect,  and  English  of:  afiaprivto — 
SiSatTKto — fiaXkto — iXavv(a — eipaKto) — riSofiOi — ica/Ar(0 — KptyuiofWfiL — 
ofivv/u — irhrrcd, 

6.  What  is  the  Greek  for:  7— 7th— 7  times;  50— 50th— 50 
times;  200— 200th;  9—90—900. 


II. 
For  Juniors  oidy. 

7.  State,  with  examples,  the  uses  of  iwi 

What  prepositions  govern  the  genitive  only  ?  giving  with  each 
one  idiomatic  phrase  in  which  it  occurs. 

What  is  the  Greek  for  ? — 

To  be  friendly  with  anyone. 
To  the  best  of  one's  ability. 
To  hold  of  no  account. 

8.  State,  with  examples,  the  uses  of : — 

(1)  The  accusiitive  absolute. 

(2)  Subjunctive  in  independent  sentences. 

For  Seniors  only. 

7.  State,  with  examples,  the  uses  of  irpos. 

8.  Give  the  Greek  for : — 

This  is  beyond  the  power  of  man. 

The  School  of  Plato. 

In  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 

So  far  as  in  me  lies. 

He  saw  a  corpse  of  superhuman  size. 

He  has  been  ill  (use  vo<r4w)  these  ten  yejirs. 

9.  Give  examples  illustrating  the  use  of  the  imperfect— gnomic 
aorist— epexegetical  infinitive— partitive  genitive— attraction  of 
the  relative. 

10.  Translate,  and  say  what  constructions  are  illustrated  by, 
the  following: — 

airi\H  V  nxdrma  araSiovs  ifidopriKOVTa, 
irlvfo  divoVf  i<rOi(o  Kpe&v, 
fUfkvr^Oi  fioi  firi  Oopvfiuv, 
iiioVTO  Kjupov  wpoOvfiov  ytvi^rOau 
w  iraCf  yivoio  irarpos  ivrv^^itnepos. 
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Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

LATIN   AND  GREEK   GRAMMAR. 

1.  (a.)  Gender,  accusative  singular,  and  meaning  of: 

supellex,  aer,  sitis,  vulgus,  glis. 

V6(r0^f  Tpliipil^f    KVWV,  K6pVCf  X^'^* 

(6.)  Comparative,  superlative,  and  meaning  of : 
vetus,  nequam,  fipaSvc,  iroX^mparfp^v. 

{c)  Dative  plural  and  meaning  of: 
uterque,  alacer,  ixclZmv,  ccScic- 

((/.)  Perfect,  supine,  infinitive,  and  meaning  of : 
cieo,  mulceo,  pario,  compello,  fio. 

(e.)  Paradigm  of  the  Moods  of: 
tyvtoPy  ftSoVy  iiritnaficu. 

(/.)  1st  sing.,  future,  perfect,  and  aorist  indie,  active  of : 
Xtltro),  ioTY7/bu,  oparvfii,  Sc/Sco. 

2.  Put  into  Latin : 

(a.)  That  is  not  a  thing  anyone  could  do — I  don't  think  any- 
one could  do  that — Don't  spare  the  rod  and  you 
won't  spoil  the  child — Two  thousand  men  with  two 
garments  each  fled  on  June  4th. 

(6.)  Put  into  Greek : 

We  did  it  ourselves — He  was  one  of  a  board  of  eight 
— I  know  I  am  >  wiser  than  you — He  died  of  a  dread- 
ful disease. 

8.  Translate,  with  notes  on  syntax : 
(a.)  Non  dubito  hoc  futurum. 

(6.)  Me  caecum,  qui  haec  ante  non  viderim  ! 

(c.)  Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro  Sustulerat  nisi  FauiiiLS 
ictum  . .  .  levasset. 

(d.)  ec  TTOv  Tiva  fii)  ip^aZ,6p,€vov  lioiy  twcutv. 

(e.)  a\\a  fxh  ov  rovr  y  xaAeTTor,  &  avhpiq, 

4.  Put  into  Oratio  Obliqua  in  historic  sequence  : 

Quid  vis,  mi  fili  ?  Num  credis  fore  ut  tibi  noceam  ?  At 
hoc,  quod  volo,  e  re  tua  est ;  et  si  quid  invenero  pecuniae, 
tibi  dabo. 

0.  Comment  on  the  forms :  faxit,  olim,  traxe,  irlwrfo,  'ABfivnO^v, 
dXolaro     Explain    meaning   an4    H^^   of  particle?  fj, 
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Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 
For  Boys  under  13  years  of  age  on  \st  JuTie,  1899. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  Give  genitive  singular  and  accusative  plural  of : — ^^enus — os 
— cms — ^lepus ;  accusative  singular  and  dative  plural  at : — ^x^P^'^'C 
■•— icrrcl^ — oiro^ — iroXvg. 

II.  Give  comparative  and  superlative  of: — ix^P^^ — aa)^p6voDg 
— raxtfc — similis — pulcre ;  the  lAtin  for : — 200  women — 5tn  July, 
1899 — three  apiece — ^twenty  times. 

III.  Give  in  the  active  voice : — 

^  1.  Perfect,  supine,  and  infinitive  of: — pasco — ^vincio — ^vivo — 
pario— jacio. 

2.  Future,  perfect,  and  2nd  (or  strong)  aorist  of : —  lorij/uic — 
yiyvwaKw — opaw — i\{a — {ytti9\viopjcu . 

IV.  What  constructions  are  used,  and  in  what  meanings,  with  : 
— ^prae — svh — vwo — irapi — iirl  ? 

• 

V.  What  is  meant  by  : — Ablative  or  Genitive  Absolute — Final 
Conjunction — ^Adverbial  Clause — Oratio  Obliqua — Sense  Con- 
struction ?    Give  examples  of  each  in  Latin  or  Greek. 

VI.  Put  into  Latin : — 

1.  Do  not  ask  him  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

2.  The  boj;  was  too  lazy  to  work ;    and  so  dirty,  that  he 
seldom  washed  if  he  could  help  it. 

3.  To  become  learned,  there  is  need  of  labour. 

4.  The  laws  of  our  country  must  be  obeyed  by  all  good 
citizens. 

6.  •  They  could  not  prevent  him  from  going  away,  however 
much  any  of  them  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stop. 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 
For  Boys  over  13  years  of  age  on  1st  Jvme,  1899. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  Give  genitive,  singular,  and  accusative  plural  of : — ^genus — 
OS — cms — ^lepus;   accusative    singular  and  dative  plural  of: — 

II.  Give  comparative  and  superlative  of  :  —  ixffp^^-^ 
ato^povwc  —  raxvg  —  similis  —  pulcre  ;  the  Latin  for  :  —  200 
women — 5th  July,  1899 — three  apiece^twenty  times. 
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in.    Give  in  the  active  voice : — 

1.  Perfect,  supine,  and  infinitive  of: — pasco — vincio — vivo 
- — pario — jacio. 

2.  Future,  perfect,  and  second  (or  strong)  aorist  of: — 
ToTT^fti — yiyvuMTKca — opaoD — f  X*'' — ^*  a  x  vfofxai. 

IV.  Parse :  —  tlStaiKV — irtiorioV' — iTrdSoc — iuo<fov — iLirg^at 
— ii^iaOcu ;  and  give  the  principal  tenses  of  each  verb. 

V.  What  are  the  principal  constructions  used  with : — quiu 
quod — si — \va — Skttc — irplv  ?    Quote  or  make  examples  of  each. 

VL    Put  into  Latin : — 

1.  He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  when  he  heard  that 
Caesar  had  come. 

2.  Do  not  hesitate  to  wait  till  yon  receive  the  letter. 

3.  The  boy  was  too  lazy  to  work ;  and  so  dirty,  that  he 
seldom  washed  if  he  oould  nelp  it. 

4.  He  doubted  if  he  could  possibly  arrive  in  time ;  but  he 
promised,  if  he  did,  to  ^ve  the  man  anything  he  liked. 

5.  He  kept  on  thinking  whether  he  should  succeed  or  not, 
instead  of  making  up  his  mind,  as  he  should  hava  done,  to  do 
his  best,  whatever  might  happen. 


Eton  Collbqb  Election,  1899.— -Wednesday,  July  Sth, 

8 — 5  p.nL 

A 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

The  secret  of  happineis  in  old  age, 

Ed  oSv  /io*  KcX  Tore  eSo^ev  i/cetvo^  eiwetv,  teal  vSv  ovx  ^rrov. 
TTavrdiraa^  yap  r&v  ye  roiovrmv  iv  r^  yVP^  iroXX^  elpi^vij 
ylrfveicu  Koi  iXevffepCa,  hreiBav  ai  hriOvfilai  nrava-fovrai  /igara- 
reivovacu  Ka\  j(aKa(r(0<n.  teal  ^7©  ayaaOeU  airrov  ehriiTo^ 
ravra  ^ovKjOfievo^  In  \€7eiv  avrbv  iKwow  xal  elirov^H  Kf^aXe, 
oi/juii  (Tov  T0U9  TToWoif^y  oTuv  TavTa  XeyiT?,  ovk  airo&e)(€a0a4^ 
aXV  "qyeurOai  ae  pabita^  to  yrjpa^  <f>€p€iv  ov  8m  tov  rpowoy  aXKA 
iia  TO  TToWffv  ovolav  KeKTrjadai*  roi^  ydtp  *n\ovaloi^  ttoXXiI 
TrapafivOui  if>aa'iv  elvtu.  'AXtfOrj,  S^,  \iyetR.  ov  ^ap  airo- 
he)(ovrai,  icaX  Xiyovai  ^iv  ri,  ov  fiivroi  ye  ooov  olovraiy  oXhA 
TO  TOV  ^efiioToxXiov^  ei  €j(ei,  ft?  r^  %€puf>i<p  \oiSopovfiiy<p  teai 
X €70 VTA,  oTi  ov  Sl  avTov  oKKa  Suz  rrjv  irokiv  evSoKi/jun,  aireKplvaro 
on  out'  &v  OUT09  %epi(f>io^  &v  ovofxaaro^  iyevero  oCr'  iicelvo^ 
^A0r)vaio^.  KaV  Tot9  Sff  p,^  TrKovoioi^,  yaXewm  Se  rh  y^pa^ 
4>ipov(Tiv  eS  e'XJ^i,  6  avro^  X0709,  5ta  out^  av  6  iirieuetf^  vdrv .  r* 
paSiw  yrjpa^  fiera  Trevia^  eveyxoi  oid*  6  fAtf  eir$€ucr^  w\oimjaa/9 
evKoXo^  iroT^  Ay  iavr^  yivoiro, 

''  In  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest*' 

'A«po7roXt9  fca\  nvpyof;  iwv  K€V€6^povi  Sijfiipj 
Kvoy,  b\l/f^  nfirj^  Sfifiopey  ioSXo^  dnip. 
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otn  fiiv  ^«b  wrSp'  eBtoxa  avv  0I9  e^r'  airelpovj.  no-  tow 

iTfioTtja^  Kara  yrfv  iraaav  aeipofievo^ 
.  jutfiZUa^*  Oolvat^  hi  KoX  etKairlvriai  Trapeacri 

€y  irdacu^  iroXKSiv  Keifievo^  iv  aT6fia<n. 
ical  <re  <rifv  avXLn'KOKn  \iyv<f>96yyoL^  vioi  avSpe^ 

eifKoafMo^  eparol  kolKA  re  koX  Xiyia 
atTOvrav'  koa  orav  Syoj>epoc^  viro  KevOfiaat,  yairj^ 

/8^9  iroXvKfDKVTou^  etV  ^AtSao  Bo^iov^, 
ouie  ttot'  ovSi  daviov  aTToXei?  Kkeo^,  ovt4  ye  \ij<re^9 

a<f>0iTov  avOpwiroiss  aiev  I'^tov  ovofia^ 
Kvpve,  KaO'  'EXXaBa  yrjv  OTpco^xofievo^  178*  ava  vrjirov^, 

IxOvoevra  irepSnv  irovrov  iir  arpuyerovy 
ovy  hnrmv  vdnouriv  €<f>t'}fi€yo^*  aXXd  ae  irifv^ei 

a/yXaa  M-Ovcdtov  B&pa  lo<rr€(l>dvcov, 

B 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

The  LacetUBmanians  moderate  the  demands  of  their  allies 

on  Athens. 

AcueeSaifionoi  Be  oiftc  e^acav  iroXiv  'E\Xi7v^a  avBpaTroSieiv, 
fieya  dyaOov  elpyaa-fi€vr)v  iv  rotf;  fjueyurroi^  kivBuvoi^  yevofiivoi^ 
rfj '  E \Xa8*'  aXX*  etroiovmo  elp  ')vtjv,  i(f)'  o)  rd  re  fiaKpd  Tei\ri 
xaX  Tov  Ileipaia  Ka6eX6vja<Zy  Ka\  to,^  vai<i  ttX^v  BfoBeKa  irapa- 
Bovra^j  Kal  rou^  ^uydSa^  Kard^avra^,  rov  airbv  i)(jSpov  Koi 
ff>tKov  vOfii^oiTtt9y  AaKeSaifJLOvioc^  erreadai  koX  Kara  yrjv  xal  Kara 
ffaXarrav,  oiroi  &v  rfy&vrat.  €^r)pap,€V7j^  Bi  Kal  01  avv  ainto 
irpea-^ec^  e'nave(^epovTO  ravra  f?  ra^  *A07Jva^,  elaiovra^  8' 
aiTov^  o^Xo^  rrepie^elro  ttoXu^i  (t>ol3ovfi€VOL,  firf  airpatcroi  ijKOLev* 
ov  yap  en  eve'^^eopei  fiiXXeiv,  Bia  to  ttXtjOo^  t&v  a7roXXvfjL€i'(OV 
Ta>  \tfiA.  rfj  Be  varepaia  airriyye'KKov  ol  irpea^ei^,  etj)*  049  oi 
iXuKeBaifiovvoi  ttoloIvto  t^k  eipqvr^v'  irporfyopei  Be  aur&v  %ripa^ 
fievq^,  Xeycov,  (i?  XPV  'rreiOecBai,  AaKeBatfiovLOi^^  xal  to.  rei^^tf 
irepiaipelv.  dvreiTovTtDV  Be  rt-vcov  aur^,  woXX&  Be  irXeioicav 
^vveTraivea-dvTayv,  eSofe  Be')(ecrdai  ttjv  elpijvrjv, 

Kreon  laments  the  death  of  his  son  Menoeceus. 

KP.  OifiOL,  tL  Bpdaco ;  woTep*  CfiavTov  ^  ttoXlv 
ardva)  BaKpvaa^,  rjv  7rep/f  6;^et  ve^o? 
rotovrov  &are  Bl'  'A^epovro?  levac ; 
6/109  Te  yap  7ral<;  7^9  oXcaV  virepOavtov 
Tovvofia  Xa^div  yevvaiov,  uvtapov  B*  e/xoi' 
l3oa  Be  Bb^fia  irav  eyo)  S*  rfKw  fierd 
yip<ov  dB€X<f>rfv  ypalav  ^loxdaTrfv,  07ra>9 
Xovatf  TrpoOrJTai  t'  oifKer*  ovra  iralB^  e/AOV, 
TO 49  y(tp  OavovcTL  XPV  To^  ou  TeOvijKora 
T£/x.«9  hBovra  yOoviov  evae^elv  6e6v. 

XO    jSe^fjK  dBeXipi}  err),  Kpecov,  e^a  Bo/jlcdv, 
Kopf)  re  fiffrpo^  ^Avriyovr)  koivw  ttoBL 

KP.  TToc  KU'rrl  TTOiav  avfi<f>opd}»,  Qrifiatve  fioi. 

XO.  fiKovce  rexva  fjLovopidyiip  piXXei,v  Bopl 
eh  aairlB'  ^ftiF  fiaaiX4K&v  SifioDV  Unep. 
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Marlborough  C!oluso£  Scholarships. — June  1899. 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

{For  Seniors,) 

Tcvofiivrf^  S'  hryypa^i  rQ?  vavfAayla^  icaX  itqXKmv  ve&v  ifMl>o^ 
ripoK  teal  avBpdyrrmv  airoKoixivfaVy  oi,  SvpaKocioi  icaX  ol  ^Vfipkax^^ 
hrifcparijaavTe^  rd  re  vavdyia  leal  tov9  vexpoi^  ivel'KovTO  ical 
oTTOTrXewravTe^  irpo^  rffv  iroXiv  rpowaiov  iiTTqaaVf  ol  h*  'Afff^vaioi 
inro  /leyiOou^  r&v  Trapovrtov  icaK&v  ve/cpAv  fUv  iripi  fj  vaua^wv 
ovS'  iirevoovv  airfjo'cu  avaipeaw^  r^  5^  wtcro^  i/3ov\orro  evB^ 
avaytopelv.  ikfffjUHrffevtf^  od  N^xia  wpoaskBmv  yvJ>fifiv  hroUiro 
trXypdaavre^  In  Tci^  XoiTra^  r&v  vewv  /Sicurcurdai,  fjv  Sv¥mvra$f 
ifia  l<p  Tov  e/eirXovv,  \iymv  Sn  TrXelov^  en  al  Xoirral  eici,  1^9 
XPnoifiai  a<f>unv  fj  roh  TroXefxioi^'  liaav  yap  roU  ^  'A0ffvcUoi^ 
veplXoivoi  (09  i^i^Kovra,  T0i9  S*  ivavrloi^  iXdaaov^  fj  'grevnJKoyra, 
teal  ^vyyoapovvros  'HlkIov  t^  jyfoM'V  **^  fiovXopivmv  wXtfpoSv 
avr&Vf  01  vavTcu  ovk  ijOeXov  i<T$aiveiy  Sia  to  tcaram'eir\fjj(0a$  t§ 
^o-o-y;  Kal  fAtj  &v  er*  oUaOai  «par^(rai. 

{For  Juniors.) 

AiaKeyofieioi  Si  iv  aWijXoK  tcarelSov  avOpfoirov  nva  avrol^ 
irpodiovra  Kal  SoKovvra  irroy)(pv  re  clvai  Koi  fiovXeadal  rt  trap* 
avT&y  Xafifidveiv.  evOv^  ovv  aifyiKOfievo^  oirro^  r^p^aro  SoKpveiv, 
ihdaKODV  «9  iy  woXXt}  ireyia  iarl  hid  yoaoy  nva  SeiKoranyv,  ^ep 
J3ap€<M)^  iyxeifidyf}  ovk  if  avrbv  iiriTeXeiy  epyoy  ovBiy,  ovBe  rpo^y 
6vSdfio0€y  evpioKeaOcu.  dKovaayre^  Be  iKelyoi  p^y  fipmr^y  rk  ^ 
yoao^  elff,  6  Se,  '*  dXX'  ov  Bvya/jLtu/'  ^aly^  '*  &  ay8p€9j  ravra 
vpZy  Sirfyeiodai"  6  fiiy  oiv  Tmo'xp^  rooavrm  etwey,  oi  W, 
eXeijaayre^  avroy,  Kal  Bovre^  oaa  eKdartp  eBoKei,  direireiA'^a^y, 
vorepoy  Si,  ffovXofievol  n  Kal  aKpt^iarepoy  puyddyeiy,  KeXjevown 
SovXoy  riya  Oely  OKeyb^Ofievov^  Stnrep  rr^  larpiKrj^  ervyey  efiireipo^ 
&v.  eTTiyeyop^eyos  ovv  ovro?  t^  Trrcaj^^S  hrtaKOTrel  airov  rd  fkeXri 
rrdyra,  ov  p^evroi  vocov  ovSepua^  o'tffiela  evpicKei,  Bavfidaa^  ovv 
rrpo^  ravra,  "  &  ayOpo^ire"  ^(f>i],  '^  rroiay  Sif  yoaoy  e^^^  \  Soxeh 
yap  ip^iye  irdvv  vyii]^  elvai.^'  6  Si  dyrelirev,  "  dXX'  »9  oXtjOA^ 
Seivordrrj  p^ov  17  yoao^  eorly,  el  Kal  d^yri^  oSaa  rvyxdyet'  irep^ 
e)(€i  yap  rd  piXff  iravra,  ro  Si  oyofia  avri]^  e<my  dpyLa,y 

Unseen  Translation. 
{JSlo  Dictionaries  allowed,) 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

A.  For  Seniors  only  : 

The  mother  of  Agis  shares  the  fate  of  her  mother  and  son. 

^£/c€^vi79  Si  Kal  rrjy  p>rjr^pa  psr*  ai;T^9  vapeiva^  Seofieyt^  otiSiy 
e<fyrj  KCoXvety  6  ^hp^dpq^'  koX  Se^dp^yo^  dp^ripa^  xal  vdXiw 
KXeloai  Ta9  Ovpa^  rov  Seap.(oTqpiov  KeXevaa^,  wporipay  fih  r^y 
'Apx^iap^lay  mipiSwKeyj  ^£17  oifyoSpa  irpea-fiOriy  oSaay  koX  Kara- 
yeyqpaKviay  iv  dJ^uopMTi  fieyiar^  rAy  iroXvrlh^y,  diroffavownf^  Si 
sKsiyiii  iMtkeuae  ri^y  * Aytiaurrpdray  eaa  fiaSi^e.y.     C09  Si  eiVeX- 
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Oovaa  Tov  t€  uu>v  iOedaaro  jf^afjLol  K€tfi€voy  xai  rrjv  fjiijrepa  vexpuv 
iic  rov  ffpoxov  tepefiafiivfjv,  eKelvijv  fiiv  avr^  to?9  irmjphcu^ 
cvyKttOeiXe  koI  irapCKTelvcura  r^  "AyvS^  t6  c&fui  wepUareiXe 
KOi  KareKoKvy^e'  r^  Se  vi^  irpoaireaovaa  koX  ^iXi^a-aaa  to 
irpoacoTTOv  '*  'H  iroXK^  ae ''  ehrev,  "  &  iral,  €v\d/3€ia  khI  to 
irpaov  ical  ^iKavOpoairov  awooXeae  fied^  ^ficiu"  *0  Si  AfAKfxiprj^ 
airo  T^  Ovpa^  opwv  rd  *yi/^6pL€va  kuX  ra?  ifxavd^  aicowav  hretarjXde, 
Koi  wpo^  ri)V  ^hyi/iaurrpdrav  /Lter*  opy^?  elirev'  *•  Et  rolvvv ''  i(f>rf, 
"  ravra  ihoKipafy^  tw  v/^,  ravTo,  koI  irela^"  Kai  ti  ^hrftiai^ 
OTpdra  irpo^  rby  fipo^ov  aviarafiivrj  "  Movov  "  l(prf  '^  a'vveveyKtu 
raOra  ry  S'Trdprfj" 

B.  For  Juniors  only  : 

A  Traveller's  Tale. 

Kol  fAffy  Kal  aWo  Bavfia  iv  rol^  fiatriXeioi^  ideacrdfirfv'  xdr- 
OTTTpov  fiiyurTov  icelTai  virep  ^piarof;  ov  irdvv  ffaOio^.  &y  /jbcv  ovv 
€t9  TO  ibpiap  Ka7a/3^  t*9,  afcovei  Trdvnay  r^v  iraff  {)pXv  iv  TJ  y^ 
\erfOfiev<ov,  idv  Se  €69  to  Karoirrpov  diro^kiy^p,  irdaa^  fiiv  iroXei^ 
irdvra  hk  Wyrj  opq,  &(nr€p  i^ariyi  €Kd<rTOi^*  Tore  KaX  T01/9  ouceiou^ 
iycD  cOeaadfi'qv  koX  iracav  rr^v  warpiSa'  el  Be  xaKelvoi  fie  efopcov, 
ovK  c;^o)  TO  ao'<^aXe9  ehrelv.  oarts  he  fit)  iriar^vei  ravra  oi;rck>9 
lyeiv,  av  wore  kcu  airro^  eKelae  d(f>iKr}Tat  eio'erai  d>9  d\rj0rj  Xeyw, 
rare  i'  ovv  dairaadfievoL  rov  ^aaCKka  icaX  roif^  dfuf)'  avrbv 
ifi^dvre^  avri^Or^iiev,  ev  hi  r^  irapdirXtp  irpoa^eaypfiev  fieyaXtj 
nvt.  TToXfe  ovofia  S*tti7  koX  diro/Sdvre^  v^peuadfieOa. 


R0S8AI4L  School  Scholabship  Examination.— March,  1899. 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

V 

{Seniors  and  Juniors.) 

!•  Z6V9  yap  fieyiarov  rovr'  errolriaev  Kaxov, 

ywaHica^*  fjv  ri  xal  hoK&aiv  oi><f>e\€tv, 
exoyrl  roi  fidXufra  ylyvovrat  tca/cov. 
ov  yap  TTor  eiff^ptov  fip,€pav  iiepyerai 
iiraaav,  6ari^  avv  yvvai/cl  ylyverar 
ovh^  *  aly^a  *  Xifibv  oUia^  dTrdxrereu, 
exjSpov  ain^oiKqrrjpa,  Svcrfievrj  deov, 
avt)p  8'  orav  fidXiara  ^  Ovfiifielv  Sok^, 
evpovcra  *  pAfiov  €9  fidxv^  axevd^erav 
iirov  yvvif  ydp  harlv,  ovh*  £9  oUiav 
avSpe^  Sexoprai  'jrpo(f>p6v(D^  ^evov  irori, 

2.  "'HS17  ie  7r/)09  t^  '  reXevrav  ovro^  rov  UepiKXeov^,  rrapoKadrj 
fA€vo$  r&v  TToXtr&v  oi  fieXrKrroi  Koi  r&v  ^iXtov  oi  wepMvres  X070W 
en-owuvTO  vepl  t^9  apeT^9  fcal  t^9  Svydfiew^otrrj  yivoiro,  teal  ra^ 
'jrpd^ei^^  *  dvep^rpov^no  icaX  r&v  ''  rpoiraUov  ro  TrXfjOor^  Jvvi^  yap 
^v  &  <rrpartfy&v  Kal  vlkS>v  earrja-ev  inrkp  T179  7r6\e(»9-  towt*  ti, 
(09  ovKeTL  "*  o'Wt€VT09,  hLeXkyovro  rrpo^  aXXrils^v^'  i  Bi  ^^f^^ 
ervyyave  rov  vovv  irpoaeaxntcm,  fcal  ®  ^^67^ a/LteVo9  «fe  p^'ov  e^ 
ffavfjui^eiv,  Srt  ravra  fi^v  iwaivova^v  airrov  koX  fivtifAOvevoifatv^  & 

4333.  ' 
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yiyovev  ^817  woXXok  crparrfyoh,  ro  Si  KaWurrov  koI  fieyurrov 
oy  \iyova-iv,  '*  OubeU  yap  "  €<f>i)  "  Bi'  ifik  t&v  ovtodv  ^Advyalo^y 
fisKav  l/juiriov  irepUfiaXcTO." 

3.    Xpvabv  avffp  6  fikv  evpcv,  6  S*  &\€<Tev,  &v  6  fiiv  evpa^v 
pl^ev  ",  6  a  oup^  €upi}v  \vyp6v  €Br)a'€  "  ^poypv. 

*  soon  ^  hunger  *  (^^w) 

*  (liifuPonai)  •  die  *  (jUrpow) 
^  trophy                         *  uuderstand  *  speak 

M  (slppc^v)  "  noose 


Rugby  ScHooii  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

1.  Plutarch,  Oiho. 

"HSrj  Be  etnripwi  ovcrrj^  €St>Jn;<r€,  koX  -Trtwv  oXlyoy  vSaro^;,  Bvoiv 
SvT(ov  ain^  ftc^wv,  kKaripov  KarepAvffaye  to  airdcfia^  fro\i>v 
^(povov,  kai  TO  Irepov  airkiwice,  Odrepov  Se  619  Ta9  ar/icdXa<i  ava- 
'Xa0i>v  T0V9  olKira^  irpoae/caXelTO.  Kal  Siivefie  t&v  '^rjfiaTayv 
T&  /i€V  trXiov,  T^  Be  cXuttov,  ^ AiroTrifiyp-a^  Be  toiJtou?  ijBf)  to 
XoiTTov  dv€7rav€T0  TJ79  vvtcTo^,  oxrre  T0U9  /caTevvooTi?'  aurddvecOcu 
paOeto^  avTov  /caOevBovro^.  ^Opffpov  Bk  teaXitrai:  direKevOepw  *, 
"  "I^*  Toivvy  *'  €<fyrf  "  aif,  Kai  iroUi  toZ<?  orpaTmraL^  efi^avr) 
cedvTov,  el  p,i)  BiXei^  KaKw  inr*  avr&v  dirodovelv- w^  ifio 
<rvfi7rpd^a^  tov  Odvaroy,''  'EfeXtfoKro?  Bi  tov  dyOpdyrrou,  tI 
fti^ov  vTro<mi<ra^  opdoy  dpL<f>0T€pai^  TaU  X^P^^^f  ^^^  wepiweacoo 
&yw0€v,  oaoy  aira^  crevd^a^  fioyoy  rjaOero  tov  ttovov,  koI  toIv 
i/cTO^  aiaOfjcLy  irapeo'^ey,  'Apafuvcov  Be  T&y  waiBtoy  olptmyr^v 
evOv^  airay  to  aTpaTOtreBov  Kal  Tt^y  ir6Xi,y  eirelx€  KXavdfM^'  xai 
fieTa  fiorj^  ol  oTpaTi&Tai  elahreaov  hrX  ra?  dvpa^  Kal  a)Xo<l>vpiJiyTo, 
XoiBopoSyTe^  eavTOv^  fit}  <f>vXd^ayTa^  Toy  ainoKparopa  fiffBe 
KwXvaavra^  dvoOayeiy  virep  ainr&v,  'A^eari/  Be  ovBeU  T&y  KaT 
axnoyy  iyyv^  ovt<ov  T&y  iroXcfiloyy,  dXKa  Koa^'qcayres  to  <r&fia 
Kol  irvpdy  KaTaaxevdaayre^  i^eKOfii^^ov. 

^  blade.  '  chamberlains,  *  Dt'eedmao. 

*i.  Sophocles,  Philocteies, 

NE.  ovBey  a-e  Kp&^o).     Bei  yap  e?  Tpoiay  ae  irXely 
trpo^  Towp  'A;^aiou9  Kal  Toy  ^ArpeuB&y  oToXoy, 
4>I.  olfuoi,  Tt  elna^i ;         NE.  ^^  aTiya^e,  irp}y  fidOy^, 
4>I.  iroJoy  fjLafffjfia  ;  tI  fie  voew  Bpaaat  ttotc  ; 
NE.  cAa-ai  kokov  fiey  irp&Ta  tovS',  enevra  Be 

fw  (Tol  Ta  T^otav  freBia  iropBrjiTai,  fioXdy, 
4>I.  Koi  TavT  dXfjfif)  Bpdy  yoei^  ; 
NE.        ^  TToXXtf  KpaTel 

iWTQ)v  dydykfi'  Kal  <rv  fifj  dvpov  KXvioy. 
4>I*  ditoXoiXa  TXrjfKoy,  irpoBiBofuu,     tI  fi,  &  ^eye^ 

BeBpaKa<i^ ;  diroBo^  0)9  Ta;^ 09  Ta  To^a  fio^, 
NE.  oXX*  pt^x  oloy  re*  t&v  yap  ey  TeXei,  KXvevv 
TO  T  ivBiKov  fie  Kal  jo  avfi^ipov  irom. 
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GREEK  PBOSB. 

1.  This  man  sajs  that  he  is  blind,  and,  therefore,  needs  help : 
but  do  not  give  him  anything,  for  I  know  that  he  is  not  speaking 
the  truth. 

2.  If  you  had  told  me  that  you  would  not  come  till  you 
heard  from  me,  I  should  have  written  to  you  at  once. 

3.  Perseus  and  the  Three  Orey  Sisters. 

Then  one  cried,  **  Give  me  the  eye  that  I  may  see  him  " ;  and 
another,  "Give  me  the  tooth  that  I  may  bite  him."  But 
Perseus,  when  he  saw  that  thev  were  foolish  and  proud,  and  did 
not  love  the  children  of  men,  left  off  pitjring  them  and  said  to 
himself,  "  Hungry  men  must  needs  be  hastv ;  if  I  stay  making 
many  wordri  here,  I  shall  perish  of  hunger.  *  Then  he  stepped 
close  to  them,  and  watched  them  passing  the  eye  from  hand  to 
hand ;  and  at  last  he  held  out  his  own  hand  gently,  till  one  of 
them  put  the  eye  into  it,  fancying  that  it  was  the  "hand  of  her 
sister.  Then  he  sprang  back,  and  laughed,  and  cried — "  Cruel 
and  proud  old  women,  I  have  your  eye ;  and  I  will  throw  it 
into,  the  sea,  imless  you  tell  me  the  path  to  the  Gorgon,  and 
Bwear  to  me  that  you  tell  me  right." 


Winchester  College  Election — July,  1899. 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

{For  Boys  under  13  years  of  age  on  \si  June,  1899.) 

1.  Translate : — 

T€i%fo'avT€V  8^  yjaplov  tv  irapa  rp  nrordiitp  cu  Kcifievoy  rpoiraiov 
itrrqtTav,  ax;  iiravra  rd  irepvyoipui  ytKrjaavre^.  orpaTUor&v  Se 
01  TToXXol  iinyayptot  ^oav.  ot  aififia'ypi,  TOL<i  VaXKok  cvvevnovro' 
fffelro  he  Xo^ayo?  Tt9  avhpeio<i  <iv  ical  €fnr€tpo<i^  ^  to  Svofia 
^EfjLiropo^.  aKouaa^  Se  6  tS>v  AlyvTrruov  arrparrjyo^y  vt/crfOela^ 
fipT)  Tfj^  r&v  fiap^dpayy  oTparia^y  on  ^evoi  tiv€<;  iv  tovt^  taS 
Xfopi(p,  kiyinrrUo  Sij  ovtl,  iraprjaav,  auro?  rov  iroTafiov  A?  errra 
flfUpa^  ohbv  avefirj  7reva6fi€VO<:  ro  yevofievov.  Ywpoiv  hk  tov^ 
TdXKov^  fcal  tou<?  ovfifidxov^,  ovk  ej>r)  ifccav  avrovs  iic€l  fiivovra^ 
m-epioylreaOai.  ^eySa/w?  Se  dvriXeyev  o^Efiiropo^  (i?  ov/c  dvax<0' 
pri<r(ov  fuT)  fC€\€vadvT(ov  t&v  iv  riT^et  t^?  t&v  VdWiov  iroXiTeui^, 

2.  Translate  :— 

HaXac  TTOT  €<rrl  toOt*  ifiol  SeS^oyfiivov* 
6  fiiy  hUaios  TOiS  TreXa?  iriiy/c'  dvijp^ 

4333.  ^^ 
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6  S*  ek  TO  if>av\ov  KepBo^  awo/Skhrcov  aei 
iroXci  T*  a^p-qaro^  tow  t€  a-vfifAaxoi^  /3apv^, 
avT^  S*  aptCTo^'  olSa  £'  ou  \6y^  fuiOmv, 
iyoi>  yap  alB&  Koi  to  avyyevc^  cificjv, 
i£6y  KaT'  "Apyo^  f)<yvxw  vaUiv,  irovtov 
irXeioTcov  fUT€<r)(oy  eU  avrfp  'UpaKXiei, 
St  I^v  pL€0*  tffjL&v*  vvv  B'  eirel  kot*  ovpavov 
vaiei,  TCL  iccivov  t€kv'  €')((ov  inro  irrepoi^ 
ac^Jco  TaS  ,  auT09  ieofievo^  atarqpuvi, 

GREEK    TRANSLATION. 

* 

*  

(For  Boy 8  13  yeara  of  age  before  June  !«/,  1899.) 

1.  Translate: — 

« 

'EXOotfTtov  Se  T&v  wpefrffevT&v  irpo^  tov  'Avt/o^^oi',  o  fiaaiKeis 
airoBe^dfievo^  tov^  avhpa^  if>i\ay$p(M}'/r(M>'{,  r^i^  fiev  irpomiv  inrolio)(ffv 
airr&v  hroiriaaTO  fieyaXoTrpeTri],  KUTa  Sc  Ttfv  i^rj^  \iyeiv  itciXevae 
irepi  &v  €')(pvav  tcl^  ivToXi^,  Trpwrov  p.kv  oJfv  ol  irapa  t&v  ' AvaMSv 
iiroiricavTO  XcPyow,  Tovroi^  Se  cfO?  AfffidpaTo^  6  irapa  t&v  AOrf^ 
vai&Vf  fi€T(i  Be  tovtov  EvBtifio*:  6  MiXt;(ri09.  9rarra>v  Be  irpb^  tov 
avTOv  Kaipov  kutcl  Ttfv  ainrip  viroOeaiv  BuiKeyopAvfov,  irapa^ 
wXtfciov^  elvai  cvvifiaive  kov  tolv  KaTa  fiepo^  avr&v  Xoyov^.  r^v 
fiev  yap  ah  lav  t&v  ovfifieffrfxoTtDV  irdvTe^  dve<f>epov  ivi  Toif^  wepi 
TOV  l&vXalov'  Ti]V  T€  avyyiveiav  icai  Trfv  ^Xixlav  t^v  tov  IlToXe- 
fialov  'n'po<f>€p6fievot,  iraprjTovvTo  ttjv  opyrjv  toO  ffaalXeaf^.  ravr 
oiv  evKaipfn^  ^X^* 

2.  Translate:— 

T.  arap  if>pdaov  fMt,  irov  ^<rff  6  UXoHto^  ; 

K.  Ipp^erai. 

aXX*  fjv  irepl  ovtov  Sj(Xo^  xmep^vti^  Soo^, 
ol  ydp  BUaioi  irpoTepov  Svre^  Kai  0lov 
exovTe^  oXlyov  avrov  iJaTrafomro  teal 
eBe^Uivvff  anavre^  inro  t^  iJSovjJ?' 
oaoi  S'  €7rXouTovv  ovaiav  t'  el^pv  a'V)(yt^Vf 

OVK  €K  BiKaioV  TOV  filoV  /C€KTf)flivOl, 

0(^p{/9  *  ovvtiyov  iaKvOpwirat^ov '  O'  apui, 
ol  5'  fiKoXovdouv  /caTOTTiv  icTe(f>av&fi€voi* 

•  eyebrow.  •        'to  look  angfry. 


—  '.  r  .% 


Eton  College  Election,  1899.— Thursday,  6th  July,  T— 9  a,m. 

A  and  B. 

FOR  ELEGIACS. 

The  toUera  of  the  sea. 

No  fish  astir  in  our  heaving  net, 
The  sky  is  dark  and  the  night  is  wet ; 
And  we  must  ply  the  lusty  oar, 
JFor  the  tide  is  ebbing  from  the  shDre. 


i 
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And  sad  are  thm?^  whose  faggots  bum, 

So  kindly  stored,  for  our  return. 

Our  boat  is  small  and  the  tempest  raves ; 

And  nought  is  heard  but  the  lashing  waves : 

Yet  sea  and  tempast  rise  in  vain, 

Well  bless  our  blazing  hearths  again. 

Push  bravely,  mates ;  our  guiding  star 

Now  from  the  turret  streameth  far : 

Before  the  midnight  hour  is  past, 

We'll  quaff  our  bowl  and  mock  the  blast. 


FOR   LYRICS. 

I  After  sorroiv  covieth  joy. 

Sweetly  gleam  the  morning  flowers 

When  m  tears  the^  waken ; 
Earth  enjoys  refreshmg  showers, 

When  the  boughs  are  shaken. 
Stars  shine  forth,  when  night  her  shroud 

Draws  as  daylight  fainteth  ; 
Only  on  the  tearml  cloud 

Grod  his  rainbow  painteth. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

LATIN   VERSE. 

Juniors  are  recommended  to  read  pieces  (A)  and  (B)  carefvlly 
before  deciding  which  to  do :  tJiey  should  attem.pt  (A)  if  possible. 

Boys  under  14  at  the  time  of  competition  are  not  examined 
in  LcUin  Verse, 

For  Senior's. 

Look !  look  the  spring  is  come  : 

0  feel  the  gentle  air. 

That  wanders  through  the  boughs  to  burst 

The  thick  buds  everywhere  ! 

The  birds  are  glad  to  see 

The  high  unclouded  sun  : 

Winter  is  fled  away,  they  sing. 

The  gay  time  is  begun. 

Adown  the  meadows  green 

Let  us  go  dance  and  play. 

And  look  for  violets  m  the  lane, 

And  ramble  far  away. 
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For  Juniors, 
(A.) 

MORNING. 

Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn, 
Plaintive  where  she  prates  at  night, 
And  the  lark,  to  meet  the  mom, 
Soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight. 

Now  the  pine-tree's  waving  top 
Gently  greets  the  morning  gale. 
Now  the  lambs  begin  to  crop 
Daisies  in  the  dewy  dale. 

Where  the  sweetest  flowers  lurk. 
Restless  till  her  task  be  done. 
Now  the  busy  bee's  at  work, 
Sipping  dew  hefore  the  sun. 

(B.) 

(1)  That,  Muses,  was  a  time  happy  beyond  all 

(2)  When  (ut)  Phyllis  was  present  to  me  everywhere  (ubique) 

as  companion. 

(3)  A  thousand  joys  thrill  (pertento)  my  pleased  breast : 

(4)  When  thus  on  the  shepherd  had  kindly  love  shone  ? 

(5)  Now  my  Phyllis  is  away,  and  I  am  left  desolate  (desolatus): 

(6)  How  great  changes  (vices)  do  the  cruel  (improbus)  fates 

cause  (dant) ! 

(7)  When  the  appearance  (species)  of  things,  which  (was)  most 

beautiful,  smiled 

(8)  What  once  (modo)  I  believed  (to  be)  the  spring  was  Phyllis 

to  me. 

(9)  The  rivulet  rejoiced  to  run  down  with  quick  wave, 

(10)  And  with  gentle  voice  to  raise  (ciere)  the  dance  among  (ad) 

the  stones. 

(11)  Were  she  only  (modo)  standing  there  (adsto)  I  call  you  to 

witness,  little  Cupid, 

(12)  Sweet  were  the  murmurs  of  the  water,  sweet  the  beauty. 

(13)  But  now  when  she  has  gone  away  I  stray  weeping  (flebilis) 

over  the  bank : 

(14)  I  complain  with  unceasing  accents  (ore)  while  it  murmur 

(strepo)  hard  by. 
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LATIN   ELEGIACS. 

[You  are  advised  Tiot  to  spend  too  much  time  ove)'  a  single 

couplet] 

For  Seniors, 

The  sun's  descending  in  the  west, 
The  evening  star  does  shine ; 
The  birds  are  silent  in  their  nest 
And  I  must  seek  for  mine. 

Farewell,  green  fields  and  happy  grove, 
Where  flocLs  have  ta'en  delight. 
Where  lambs  have  nibbled,  silent  move 
The  feet  of  angels  bright. 

They  look  in  every  thoughtless  nest 
Where  birds  are  covered  warm ; 
They  visit  caves  of  everv  beast, 
To  teep  them  from  all  narm. 

* 

F<yr  Jav  iori^. 

The  ox  in  time  shall  patient  draw  the  plough. 
And  yield  his  neck  to  bear  the  curved  yoke ; 
The  mettled  horse  in  time  obeys  the  rein 
And  takes  in  quiet  mouth  the  iron  bit ; 
The  rage  of  Punic  lions  time  doth  tame 

Shall  patient  draw  =  becomes  enduring  of  (patiens). 

to  bear  =  to  be  pressed  by  (premendus). 

mettled  =  animosus        rein  =  h&benae  pi.        bit  =  liipi,  pi. 

time  doth  tame  =  by  time  is  calmed  (compescor). 

Nor  can  their  former  fierceness  still  endure ; 
Time  makes  the  grape  with  swollen  clusters  fill, 
It  wears  the  rock  and  wastes  the  adamant ; 
All  things  can  age  that  ever  glides  away 
With  silent  foot,  diminish  but  my  cares. 

endure  =  maneo. 

grape,  uva  f.        cluster,  rftcemus        grow  full  =  tilmeo. 
wear  =  tero        adamant  =  ftdftmantd;  ace.  sing.  mas. 
diminish  =  att^ntiare. 

Foi'  Seniors  and  Juniors  if  time  allows. 

It  was  a  land  of  peace  and  flowers. 

With  valleys  towards  the  sea — 
A  land  of  streams  and  singing  birds, 

Where  never  tempests  be. 
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Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — May,  1899. 

FOR  LATIN   ELEGIACS. 

To  land  these  two  bold  brethren  leapt 
(The  weary  crew  their  vessel  kept) 
And,  lighted  by  the  torches'  flare, 
That  seaward  flung  their  smoky  glare, 
The  younger  knight  that  maiden  bare 

Half  lifeless  up  the  rock ; 
On  his  strong  shoulder  lean'd  her  head, 
And  down  her  long  dark  tresses  shed, 
As  the  wild  vine,  in  tendrils  spread. 

Droops  from  the  mountain  oak. 
Him  followed  close  that  elder  Lord, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sheathed  sword, 

Such  as  few  arms  (jould  wield ; 
But  when  he  bound  him  to  such  task, 
Well  could  it  cleave  the  strongest  casque. 

And  rend  the  surest  shield. 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899 
For  Boys  under  13  years  of  iKje  on  1st  Juve,  1899 

FOR  LATIN   ELECilACS.  | 

High  in  mid  heaven  the  golden  sun  is  seen,  ! 

And  all  the  field  with  vernal  smiles  is  green  ; 

The  crowded  school  unwilling  learners  keeps ; 

Dull  are  the  scholars,  e'en  their  teacher  sleeps. 

But  welcome  after  toil  comes  sweet  repose, 

Each  grasps  his  ball  (frorhu*<)  and  books  behind 

himiihrows. 
From  all  sides  gathering,  to  the  meads  resort 
The  noisy  crew,  and  join  Th(^ir  wonted  sport. 
Part  plv  their  limbs  along  the  grassy  plain, 
And  all  their  comrades  shout  and  cheer  again  : 
Part  seek  their  inward  cravings  to  assuage ; 
Some  well  known  haunt  dispels  fell  hunger's  rage. 
Thrice  happy  thev  whose  careless  boyhood  strays 
In  one  long  round  of  bright  unsullied  days  ! 

Winchester  College  Election. — Julv,  1899. 
For  Boys  ]3  years  of  age  before  1st  June,  1899 

FOR  LATIN   elegiacs. 

The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore. 
The  rock's  steep  ledge,  is  soon  climbed  o  er ; 
And  from  the  Castle's  distant  wall. 
From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call 
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They  gained  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 
Left  for  the  Castle's  silvan  reign ; 
For  thence  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  plain  with  many  a  glade  between. 
Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn, 
Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn ; 
There,  tufted  close  with  copsewood  green 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen ; 
And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 
For  pressure  of  the  fairies'  feet. 


II.— ENGLISH,  Etc. 


Eton  College  Election,  1899. — Thursday,  6th  Jidy 

10.30  a.m. — 1  p.m. 

General  Paper. 

PART   I. 

Translate  into  English  : — 

1.  Sur  un  ^cueil  battu  par  la  vague  plaintive, 
Le  nautonier,  de  loin,  voit  blanchir  sur  la  rive 
Un  tombeau,  pres  du  bord  par  les  flots  d6pos6 ; 
Le  temps  n*a  pas  encore  bruni  I'etroite  pierre, 
Et,  sous  le  vert  tissu  de  la  ronce  et  du  lierre. 

On  distingue     .     .     .     un  sceptre  bris(?. 

Ici  git     .     .     .     point  de  nom  !  demandez  k  la  terre 
Ce  nom,  il  est  inscrit,  en  sanglant  caract^re, 
Des  bords  du  TantaYs  au  sommet  du  Cedar, 
Sur  le  bronze  et  le  marbre,  et  sur  le  sein  des  braves 
Et  jusque  dans  le  copur  de  des  troupeaux  d'esclaves, 
Qu'il  foulait  tremblants  sous  son  char. 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following : — 

(a)  Faire  balai  neuf,  (fi)  brftler  le  pav6,  (7)  k  franc  etrier, 
(8)  le  doigt  sur  la  detente,  (c)  un  brave  nomme,  (Z)  un  homme 
brave,  (ij)  pecher  k  la  ligne,  {$)  apres  lui  il  faut  tirer  T^chell^, 
(i)  dormir  sur  les  deux  oreilles ;  and  give  the  French  for — Castles 
in  the  air,  he  was  at  bay,  point  blank,  a  month  ago,  to  cast 
sidelong  glances. 

3.  Give  the  Endish  arid  feminine  of — bienfaiteur,  roux, 
vengeur,  bref,  neu^  lequel,  le  leur,  vieux,  chacun  ;  and  con- 
jugate in  full  the  future  and  present  subjunctive  of — naitre, 
servir,  eroitre,  croirc,  faire, 
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PART  II. 

1.  Write  not  more  than  20  lines  of  prose,  or  a  short  epigram 
in  English  or  Latin  on  one  of  the  following : — 

(1)  Arbitration. 

(2)  Why  is  gambling  wrong  ? 

(3)  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

(4)  The  half  is  greater  than  the  whole. 

2.  Where  are  the  following  places,  and  for  what  is  each 
famous — Elba,  Marengo,  Corunna,  Ravenna,  Sedan,  Versailles, 
The  Hague,  Sebastopol,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Khartoum,  Pylos, 
Mycale,  rhilippi,  Pharsalia,  Tibur,  JBaia^  ? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  07)e  of  the  following : — 

(a)  The  Expedition  of  the   Ton  Thousand,  its  object, 
faihire  and  retreat. 

{^)  The  civil  war  in  England  to  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

(7)  The  campaign  of  Waterloo. 

(8)  A  short  account  of  the  plot  of  two  of  the  following 

works — Hamlet,  Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  Comus,  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Treasure  Island,  King 
Solomon's  Mines, .  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  characters. 

4.  Explain  the  following,  mentioning  the  persons  of  or  by 
whom  they  were  spoken  : — 

(a)  Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions. 

(/8)  Beware  of  the  Ides  of  March. 

(7)  He  found  the  city  brick  and  left  it  marble. 

(5)  His  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated  ? 
(t)  Who  will  rid  me  of  this  proud  priest  ? 

(^)  We  have  this  day  lighted  a  fire  in  England  which  will 
never  be  put  out. 

(ii)  He  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise 
one. 

(0)  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

5.  Name  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  bodies  making  up  the 
Solar  System.     How  many  were  known  to  the  Ancients  ? 

6.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  change  of  the  length  of  days  at 
f lifferent  times  of  the  year  ? 

7.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  trade  winds  ?  Name  the  more 
important  trade  winds. 
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Marlborough  College  Scholarships  Examination. — 

June,  1899. 

GENERAL  PAPER, 

[CaTididates  may  not  do  rtiore  than  six  questions — one  from 
each  of  A,  B,  (7,  D,  E,  and  one  more  from,  any  of  these 
sections.  Each  question  Tnust  be  written  on  a  separate 
sheet] 

A. 

1.  Give  instances  to  show  how  the  Jewish  Prophets  helped  to 
teach  religion  and  morality. 

2.  A  few  words  about  Melchisedec — Balaam — Esau — Gideon — 
Elisha — Enoch — Babylon — Jonah ;  in  what  connection  are  they 
severally  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

B. 

3.  "  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  . . .  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are."    Quote  facts  or  passages  of  Scripture  to  illustrate  this. 

4.  Give  not  more  than  five  hues  on  each  of  the  following : — 
Nicodemus — St.  Philip — St.  Barnabas — St.  Luke — St.  Thomas — 
St.  Michael. 

C. 

5.  Why  does  King  Alfred  specially  deserve  to  be  called  "  the 
Great "  ? 

6.  For  what  reasons  is  the  memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell  held  in 
honour  by  many  ? 

V.  A  few  words  on  Stephen  Langton — Nelson — Pym — iSii* 
Thomas  More — Sir  Isaac  Newton — the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

D. 

8.  Write  a  short  essay  on  one  of  these : — 

(a)  The  advantages  of  public  school  education. 

(6)  Why  is  it  good  for  boys  to  read  and  learn  poetry  ? 

Or  (c)  Recall  or  invent  a  short  narrative  to  illustrate 
Heroism. 

» 

9.  Give  some  account' of  the  fctk>wing : —  "^ 

"  Marmion  " — Tennyson's  "  Passmg  of  Arthur  " — Shakes- 
peare's "As  You  Like  It"— Scott's  "  Talisman "—"  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  "—Dickens'  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

E. 

10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  o?*  India,  showing 
the  position  of  Ravenna — Venice  —  Brindisi  —  Palermo  —  the 
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Amo — Mantua — Genoa — and  six  other  places ;  or,  of  Beiiarea — 
Agra — Lucknow — Simla — Colombo — Hyderabad — the  Hooghly 
— P^hatvur — and  six  other  places.  What  is,  or  was,  the 
importance  of  those  italicised  ? 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

GENERAL   PAPER. 

I.  With  what  historical  events  are  the  following  dates  con- 
nected: B.C.  510,  404,  338,  263,  44;  a.d.  622,  1099,  1215,  1429, 
1801? 

II.  Mention  two  works  of  each  of  the  following  writers: — 
Euripides,  Vergil,  Pope,  Goethe,  Ruskin. 

III. — (a.)  Where  are  the  following  places: — Delagoa  Bay, 
Nyassa,  Manila,  Munich,  Odessa  ? 

(b.)  Draw  a  map  of  Ireland,  or  of  Italy. 

IV.  Fill  up  the  following  lines : — 

(a.)  1.  Stop !  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  dust 

2.  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother 

3.  "  Down  with  him,"  quoth  false 

4.  And  justify  the  ways  of 

5.  Take  up  the  white  man's 

(6.)  Name  the  writer  or  speaker  in  each  case. 

V.  Write  an  essay  on  the  present  condition  of  France,  Russia, 
or  Africa. 

[N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  attempted.] 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

GENERAL  PAPER. 

(Do  not  attempt  more  than  six  questions.) 

1.  Give  an  account  of 

either    The  Conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua. 
07'    St.  Paul's  First  Missionary  Journey. 

2.  Who  was  the  best,  and  who  was  the  worst  of  the  Kings  ot 
Israel  and  Judah  ?    Give  your  reasons. 

3.  Name  the  author  of  the  following  works : 

II  Penseroso:  Don  Quixote:  The  Recessional:  The 
Eclogues:  The  Apology:  The  Canterbury  Tales:  Gulliver's 
Travels:  Alexander's  I^t:  The  Black  Dwarf:  The  Revenge. 
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4.  What  do  you  know  of 

Caliban :  Mark  Tapley :  Moli^re :  Arthur  Hallam :  Slatin 
Pasha  ? 

5.  Sketch  the  career  of  Julius  Caesar  or  Oliver  CromwelL 

6.  What  did  Marlborough  and  Wellington  do  for  England  ? 
Which  rendered  her  the  ^eatest  service  ?  What  qualities 
necessary  to  a  great  general  did  each  of  them  possess  ? 

7.  Mention  the  chief  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.     Give  a  very  short  description  of  each. 

8.  Explain  briefly  the  lake  system  of  North  America.  Illustrate 
your  account  with  a  rough  map. 

9.  What  additions  have  been  made  to  the  British  Empire  in 
the  present  reign  ?  Which  of  these  do  you  consider  the  most 
valuable,  and  wiy  ? 

10.  What  do  you  know  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  swallow, 
the  beaver,  the  salmon  ? 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — May,  1899. 

FOR  AN   ENGLISH  ESSAY. 

Write  on  oTie  of  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  How  far  is  universal  peace  desirable  or  possible  ? 

2.  The  pleasure  and  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  observa- 

tion of  nature. 

3.  Compare  the  value  of  novel  reading  with  that  of  poetry 

as  part  of  the  education  of  the  mind. 


Winchester  College  Election. — July,  1899. 
For  Boys  under  13  years  of  age  on  Ist  June,  1899. 

N.B. — 1.  No  hoy  niay  attempt  more  than  six  Questions  altogether. 

2.  Every  hoy  must  answer  at  least  two  Questions  in  each 

part  of  the  paper. 

3.  The  Answers  on  History  and  Geography  are  to  he  kept 

separate,  and  shewn  up  as  separate  pajyers. 

history. 

[Give  dates,  at  any  rate  appi^oximatety,  where  you  can.] 

I.  State  shortly  what  you  know  of  any  three  out  of  each  of  the 
following  groups : — 

1.  Mamaret  of  Anjou,  Drake,  Strafford,  Clive,  Sir  Robert 

Walpole. 

2.  Warwick  the  Kingmaker,  Thomas  Cromwell,  John  Wesley, 

Hawke,  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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TI.  When  was  Parliament  established  in  England  ?  What 
were  the  reasons  for  its  establishment  ?  At  what  times  has  it 
been  most  powerful  ? 

III.  What  do  you  know  of  any  four  of  the  following : — The 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon — The  iField  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold — 
The  Long  Parliament — The  Declaration  of  Independence — The 
South  Sea  Bubble— The  Gordon  Riots— The  Act  of  Union  ? 

IV.  What  events  led  up  to  the  flight  of  James  II.  ?  By  what 
right  did  his  successor  come  to  the  tnrone  ? 

V.  For  what  are  the  following  places  famous : — Flodden, 
Newbury,  Malplaquet,  Aboukir  Bay,  Talavera,  Lucknow  ? 

VI.  Show  by  a  genealogical  tree  the  relationships  of  the 
Monarchs  of  England  from  George  I.  to  Queen  Victoria;  and 
mention  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  stating  for  what  they  are  famous. 

GECXJRAPHY. 

I.  What  is  meant  by  : — A  spring  tide — a  monsoon — an  anti- 
cyclone— a  coral  reef — the  Maeistroiri? 

II.  Draw  a  rough  map  of  Northamptonshire  and  the  counties 
that  touch  it.    Name  two  towns  in  each  county. 

Or, 

Draw  a  map  of  the  southern  half  of  Africa. 

III.  Where  and  what  are  the  following : — The  Hebrides — the 
Dardanelles — the  Philippines — the  Cots  wolds — the  Bahamas — 
the  Goodwins  ? 

IV.  What  do  you  know  of: — Rio  Janeiro — Montreal — the 
Volga — Lough  Foyle — Cape  St.  Vincent  ? 

V.  What  are  the  chief  industries  of: — ShefBeld — Luton — 
Belfast — Johannesburg — South  Wales  ? 


Winchester  C-ollege  Election. — July,  1899 
For  Boys  13  years  of  age  hefm^e  Ist  June,  1899. 

iV.B. — 1.  No  boy  may  attempt  vwrethav  six  Questimis  altogether. 

2.  Every  boy  must  aiimver  at  least  two  QiieMians  in  each 

part  of  the  paper. 

3.  The    Answers  mi  History  a'tul  Geography  are   to  be 

kept  separate,  and  shewn  wp  as  separate  papers. 

HISTORY. 

[(rive  dates,  at  any  rate  approximately,  ivhere  yotu  can.] 

I.  State  shortly  what  you  know  of  any  three  in  each  of  thQ 
following  groups  ;-^ 
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1.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Drake,  Pym,  Rodney,  Lord  Palmer- 

ston. 

2.  Warwick  the  Kingmaker,  Monk,  John  Wesley,  Canning, 

Darwin. 

II.  How  did  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  Archbishop  Laud, 
change  the  character  or  position  of  the  Church  in  England  ? 

III.  What  do  you  know  of  any  four  of  the  following : — The 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon — The  Lollards — Poyning  s  Act — The 
Declaration  of  Independence — Tlie  Gordon  Kiots — The  South 
Sea  Bubbler— The  Act  of  Union — The  Test  Act — Imperial 
Federation  ? 

IV.  What  events  led  up  to  the  flight  of  James  II.,  and  by  what 
right  did  his  successor  come  to  the  tnrone  ? 

V.  For  what  events  are  the  following  places  famous : — ^Flodden 
— Newbury — Bunker's  Hill — Plassey — Malplaquet — Quiberon 
Bav — Talavera — Lucknow  ? 

VI.  What  are  the  chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire  ?  When, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  did  they  become  British  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  What  countries  are  the  chief  producers  of  wheat,  coal,  gold, 
petroleum,  timber,  claret,  sugar  ? 

II.  Draw  a  rough  map  of  Northamptonshire  and  the  counties 
that  touch  it,  marking  two  towns  in  each  county. 

Or, 

Draw  a  map  of  the  Southern  half  of  Africa. 

III.  Where  are  the  countries  in  which  the  following  people 
live,  and  what  do  you  know  of  them : — The  Finns — The  Maones 
—The  Kaffirs— Sikhs— Uitlanders— Kurds  ? 

IV.  What  do  you  know  of  the  following : — Perth — Bloemfon- 
tein — Cape  Vera— -Bangkok — The  Shannon — Tunis  ? 

V.  Give  the  names  and  relative  jpositions  of  the  chief  islands 
or  groups  of  islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


Winchester  College  Election. — Julv,  1899. 

DIVINITY. 

\N,B. — In  assigning  Trtarks  to  this  paper,  consideration  wM 
be  paid  to  the  age  of  the  candidates,] 

I.  Explain,  or  show  on  a  map,  the  situation  of  Bethhoron, 
Hebron,  Jericho,  Megiddo,  Shechem,  Zarephath;  and  give  at 
least  OTie  historical  fact  connected  with  each. 
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II.  Who  were  Abner,  Athaliah,  Caleb,  Ezra,  Herod  Antipas, 
Barnabas?  Give  at  least  one  historical  fact  in  connection  with 
each. 

III.  Explain  the  following  expressions: — The  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  tne  Psalms  of  David,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

IV.  Write  a  short  account  of  either  (1)  the  journcvings  of 
Abraham  down  to  his  settlement  at  Hebron,  or  (2)  the  wan- 
derings of  David  in  flight  from  Saul. 

V.  Who  were  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Herodians^?  Mention  any 
special  occasion  upon  which  they  respectively  came  into  contact 
or  collision  with  our  Lord. 

VI.  Give  an  account  of  St.  PauFs  second  missionary  journey. 
Who  accompanied  him  ? 

VII.  How  does  the  Revised  Version  bring  out  the  meaning 
of  the  following  passages  ? 

1.  No  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

2.  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Fathers  bitsiness  ? 

3.  He  closed  the  book  and  gave  it  to  the  minister,  and  sat 

down. 

4.  He  beheld  a  publican  named  Levi  sitting  at  the  receipt 

of  custom. 

Mention  any  other  passage  in  which  the  Revised  Version  is 
clearer  or  more  accurate  than  the  Authorised  Version. 
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Translate : — 

I.  Un  ambassadeur  anglais  k  Naples  avait  donne  une  fete 
charmante,  mais  qui  n'avait  pas  codt^  hien  cher.  On  le  sut,  et  on 
partit  de  \k  pour  d^nigrer  sa  fete,  cjui  avait  d  abord  beaucoup  reussi. 
11  s'en  vengea  en  veritable  Anglais  et  en  homme  k  qui  les  guin^es 
ne  coiitaient  pas  grand'chose.    II  annon9a  une  autre  fete.  On  crut 

2ue  c'etait  pour  prendre  sa  revanche,  et  que  la  fete  serait  superbe. 
In  accourt.  Grande  affluence.  Enfin  on  apporte  uu  rechaud  k 
I'esprit-de-vin.  On  s'attendait  k  quelque  miracle.  'Messieurs, 
dit-il,  ce  sont  les  depenses  et  noii  lagremeut  d'une  fete  que  vous 
cherchez :  regardez  bien  (et  il  entr'ouvre  son  habit  dont  il 
montre  la  doublure),  c'est  un  tableau  Dominiquin,  qui  vaut  cinq 
mille  guineas ;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  tout :  voyez  ces  dix  billets :  ils 
sont  ue  millo  guinees  i^hactni,  payables  a  vue  siir  la  banque 
d' Amsterdam.  (II  en  fait  uu  rouleau,  et  les  met  sur  le  rechaud 
alliun6.)  Je  ne  doute  pas  messieurs,  que  cette  fSte  ne  vous 
satisfeisse,  et  que  vous  ne  vous  retiriez  tons  contents  de  moi. 
Adieu,  messieurs,  la  fete  est  finie.* 

Nicolas  Chamfort. 
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II.  Que  Ton  choisisse  le  plus  grand  hoinine  du  monde,  et 
qu'on  lui  donne  un  esprit  assoz  ^tendu  pour  contempler  tout 
k  la  fois  cette  variety  de  jugements  qu  on  porte  sur  lui,  et  pour 
jouir  pleinement  de  tout  le  spectacle  des  pens^es  et  des  mouve- 
ments  qu'il  excite  dans  les  autres :  il  n'y  a  point  de  vanity  qui 
puisse  subsister  k  cette  vue.  Pour  un  petit  nombre  de  jugements 
avantageux,  trop  souvent  dict^s  par  la  flatterie,  il  en  verroit  une 
infinite  qui  lui  deplairoient.  II  verroit  que  les  d^fauts  qu'il  se 
dissimule,  ou  qu*il  ne  connoit  point,  sautent  aux  yeux  de  la 
plupart  des  gens ;  que  souvent  ils  ne  s  entretiennent  d  autre  chose, 
et  qu'on  ne  le  regarde  que  par  cet  endroit.  II  verroit  que  le 
monde  est  tres-peu  touch^  de  toutes  ces  belles  qualites  dont  il  se 
flatte ;  que  les  uns  ne  les  voient  seulement  pas  les  autres  les 
regardent  avec  froideur :  que  de  tout  cela  il  se  forme  un  portrait 
qui  n'est  propre  qu'k  faire  mourir  son  orgueiL 

Pierre  Nicole. 


1.  Give  the. plural  of:  bed  —  vitrail  —  troit  —  con — r4gat — 
ditail ;  and  the  feminine  of:  Spain — be^yer — 2)^chear — chs — 
coTnplet — aj)pi*fn  t  i 

2.  Write  out  in  full  the  8rd  person  of  the  conjunctiv©  and 
disjunctive  personal  pronouns.  When  is  the  disjunctive  dative 
used  as  the  remote  oDJect  of  a  verb  ? 

3.  Give  1st  pers.  sing,  of  future  of :  venir — envoyer — voir — 
courir. 

Give  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  preterite  of:  conduire — venir— 
vivre — icrire. 

Give  the  3rd  pers.  plural  of  pres.  subj.  of :  pouvoir — savoir — 
voidoir — connaitre. 

4.  Put  into  French : — 

What  are  you  saying? — Which  of  those  houses  have  you 
bought  ? — He  is  always  talking  to  me,  but  I  pay  no  attention  to 
him. — Whom  do  you  love  best  ? — I  shall  get  my  books  sold. — He 
is  taller  than  I  am,  but  not  so  tall  as  she. — I  have  bought  every- 
thing  I  wished. — Put  it  here,  do  not  give  it  to  them. — More  than 
200  soldiers  have  been  killed. — I  have  not  drunk  wine  for  19 
years. — He  has  bought  himself  some  books  and  given  some  to 
me. — That  little  French  girl  is  only  13  years  old. 


Marlborough  College  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

MODERN  school. — FRENCH  PROSE. 

{For  Seniors  o^ily.) 

A  doubt  h%s  been  raised — whether  animals  ever  commit 
suicide ;  to  me  it  is  obvious  that  they  do  not,  and  cannot.  Some 
years  ago,  however,  there  was  a  case  reported  in  all  the  news- 
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papers  of  an  old  ram  (bdier)  who  committed  suicide  (as  it  was 
alleged)  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  Not  having  any 
pistols  or  razors,  he  ran  for  a  short  distance,  in  order  to  aid  the 
impetus  {irnpulsion)  of  his  descent,  and  leaped  over  a  precipice, 
at  the  foot  of  which  he  was  dashed  to  pieces.  But,  for  my  part, 
I  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  report.  Not  long  after  a  case 
occurred  in  Westmorland  which  strengthened  my  doubts.  A 
fine  young  horse,  who  could  have  no  possible  reason  for  making 
away  with  himself,  unless  it  were  the  high  price  of  oats  at  the 
time,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  a  neld.  The  case  was 
certainly  a  suspicious  one :  for  he  was  lying  bv  the  side  of  a 
stone-wall,  the  upper  jmrt  of  which  wall  his  skull  had  fractured, 
and  which  had  returned  the  compliment  by  fracturing  his  skull. 
It  was  argued,  therefore,  that  in  default  of  prnds,  etc.,  he  had 
deliberately  hanmiered  with  his  head  against  the  wall;  this,at  tirst, 
seemed  the  only  solution :  and  he  was  generally  pronounced 
felo  de  8€. 

De  Quincey. 

{For  Juniors  only.) 

There,  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  whiter  than  the  pillows  which 
supported  his  head,  lay  the  little  Dauphin.  He  was  thought  to 
be  asleep  when  suddenly  he  turned  to  his  mother  and,  seeing 
her  tears,  said  to  her  softly  "  Madame,  why  do  you  weep  ?  Do 
you  really  think  Uke  the  rest  of  them  that  I  am  going  to  die  ? " 
The  Queen  tried  to  answer  but  her  sobs  prevented  her  from 
speaking.  "  Do  not  weep,  Madame ;  you  forget  that  I  am  the 
Dauphin  and  that  Dauphins  cannot  die  in  this  way."  The  Queen 
sobbed  still  more  loudly  and  the  little  prince  began  to  get 
'  frightened.  "  Stop,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  prevent  Death  from 
coming  here  to  Uike  me.  Have  forty  stout  fellows  called  in 
immediately  to  mount  guard  around  our  bed  and  let  a  hundred 
cannon  remain  night  and  day  under  our  windows  and  woe  to 
Death  if  He  dares  to  come  nciir  us  ! "  The  Queen  made  a  sign. 
At  once  big  cannon  were  heard  rolling  in  the  courtyard  and  forty 
old  soldiers  with  grey  moustaches  entered  and  placed  themselves 
round  the  room.  The  little  Dauphin  clapped  his  hands  on  seeing 
them  and,  recognizing  one  of  them,  called  out  to  him,  "  I  am 
very  fond  of  you,  old  Lorrain, — if  Death  wants  to  take  me  He 
must  be  slain,  mustn't  He  ? "  "  Yes  indeed,  sire,"  repUed  the  old 
soldier,  as  two  big  tears  trickled  down  his  wrinkled  tace. 

From  A.  Daudet. 

{Foi'  Seniors  and  Juniors.) 

*'  What,  can  you  speak  French,  too,  Harry  ? "    Asks  Mr.  Wolfe. 

The  ;young  man  looked  at  the  General  with  eager  eyes. 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  can  speak,  but  not  so  well  as  George." 
*'  But  ho  remembers  the  city,  and  can  place  the  batteries,  you 

see,  and  knows  the  ground  a  thousand  t:mes  better  than  I  do  ? " 

cries  the  elder  brother. 
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The  two  elder  ofScers  exchanged  looks  with  one  another; 
Mr.  Lambert  smiled  and  nodded,  as  if  in  reply  to  the  mute 
queries  of  his  comrade;  on  which  the  other  spoke.  "Mr. 
Harry/'  he  said,  **  if  you  have  had  enough  of  fine  folks,  and  horse 
racine  " 

"  Cm,  sir ! "  says  the  young  man,  turning  very  red. 

"  And  if  you  have  a  mmd  to  a  sea- voyage  at  a  short  notice, 
come  and  see  me  at  my  lodgings  to-morrow." 

What  was  that  sudden  uproar  of  cheers  which  the  ladies 
beard  in  their  drawing  room  ?  It  was  the  hurrah  which  Harry 
Warrington  gave  when  he  leaped  up  at  hearing  the  General  s 
invitation. 

Thackerat. 
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June,  1899. 

FRENCH   grammar. 

I.  Account  for  the  double  gender  of:  fourbe — merci — ombre — 
vapour — ^voile. 

II.  Explain  (and  illustrate  if  necessary  by  short  examples)  the 
difference  between  the  meanings  of:  le  ciseau,  les  ciseaux — 
&tigant,  fatiguant — le  poSle,  la  poele,  le  poil — sur  tout,  surtout. 

III.  State  the  principles  which  govern  the  position  of  adjectives. 
Give  examples. 

ly.  Explain  the  uses  of  the  imperfect,  preterite,  and  past 
indefitute. 

V.  Give  the  3rd  sing.,  present  subj.,  and  the  past  participles 
of:  rompre — vaincre — avoir — clore — instruire — s*asseoir — nuire — 
absoudre. 

VI.  Correct  if  necessary,  and  explain  your  corrections : — 

(1)  EUe  s'^tait  attendu  k  mieux  que  cela. 

(2)  A  moins  qu'il  pleut,  nous  jouerons  cet  apr^s-midi. 

(3)  Ces  tours  qu*on  avait  toujours  vus  admirer  et  toujours  vu 
rester  fermes  ont  ^t^  d^molis  d'un  coup  de  foudre. 

(4)  II  a  vu  la  jeune  fille  que  son  fils  avait  marine. 
YII.  Translate  into  idiomatic  French  : — 

(1)  This  is  no  laughing  matter. 

(2)  He  laughed  in  my  face. 
X3)  Better  late  than  never. 
(4)  I  nearly  missed  my  train. 
(6)  I  expect  you  to  do  it. 

(6)  He  took  good  care  not  to  come. 

4833.  JC2 
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GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 

I.  Qive  the  genitive  sing,  and  nom.  plur.  of:  ber  ^Wann — bvi  8ui 
— bcr  aBurm— Me  Slbjic^r— bad  Sanb— bet  SSauer— ba*  ^aar— ber 
geM— ber  ®eneral— bet  9Ro*iat. 

II.  Form  verbs  from :  ja — genufl — ac^i — ftatf. 

III.  Give  the  principal  parts  of:  teflleten — fru^tucfen— uberdetjert 
— t)eranetaWeii — biet<»n—beten— bitten. 

IV.  Give  examples  of  the  cases  governed  by :  ft«itt — au6 — auf— ^ 
In — tt>a^tenb — fiber. 

V.  Translate  into  irfiowia^ic  German : — 

(1)  Of  course  I  am  sorry  about  it. 

(2)  How  is  your  brother?  It  is  a  long  time  since  he  has 
written. 

(3)  Do  not  be  offended  if  we  laugh  at  you ;  it  is  your  own 
fault. 

(4)  Mind  your  own  business. 

(5)  I  have  had  to  refuse  his  invitation. 

(6)  His  hair  stood  on  end. 

(7)  Will  you  come  with  me  ? 

(8)  He  had  been  punished,  because  he  had  become  lazy. 
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Modern  School. 

{For  Seniors  only.) 

LA  CATHtoRALE. 
I. 

Ma  voix,  entendez-vous  ma  voix  qui  gronde,  ma  voix  qui 
bowrdonne  ?  Je  dormais  accroupie  sous  mon  manteau  de  pierre. 
Orgue  aux  tuyaux  faits  dans  le  ciel,  bel  orgue,  que  me  veux-tu  ? 
Pourquoi  m'enivres-tu  de  tes  oris  comme  aune  coupe  du  vin  du 
Rhin  /  Mes  cloches  et  ines  clochetons  tremblotent,  mes  vitres 
frissonnent,  mes  pieds  chancellent  sous  la  grele  et  le  vent  de  tes 
chants.  Aliens,  mes  saints  de  pierre;  aliens,  mes  saints  de 
vermilion  assoupis  sur  mes  vitraux,  debout !  Entendez-vous  ? 
AUons,  mes  vierges  de  granit,  chantez  dans  vos  niches  en  tournant 
vos  fuseaux.  ^lons  aussi,  mes  griffons  qui  portez  mes  piliers' 
sur  vos  tetes,  ouvrez  vos  gueu^.  Aliens,  mes  serpents,  mes 
colombes  de  marbre  qui  vous  pendez  aux  branches  de  mes 
vofttes !  Aliens,  mes  rois  chevelus,  qui  rfivez  le  long  de  mes 
galeries  sur  vos  chevaux  capara9onnes  dans  ub  roc  des  Vosges  I 
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Taillez,  navrez,  eperronez  leurs  fiancs,  d^chiquetez  leurs  croupes, 
brisez  vos  sceptres  de  granit  sur  leurs  poitrails  et  leurs  crini^res  de 
granit,  tant  aue  la  pierre  hennisse,  tant  qu'au  loin,  k  Tentour,  les 
cavales  des  Vosffes  demandent  k  leurs  maitres  dans  ratable : 
Mattre,  mattre,  ou  vont  les  chevaux  de  pierre  qui  hennissent  ? 
oA  vont  les  cavaliers  de  pierre  qui  montent  a  cette  heure  au 
galop,  dans  les  tours,  jusqu  au  bora  des  nuages  ? 

Edgar  Quinet. 

(For  Juniors  only.) 

Des  sentiments  plus  doux  s'attachaient  aussi  au  bruit  des 
cloches.  Lorsque,  avec  le  chant  de  Talouette,  vers  le  temps  de 
la  coupe  des  bles,  on  entendait,  au  lever  de  I'aurore,  les  petites 
sonnenes  de  nos  hameaux,  on  eiit  dit  que  Tange  des  moissons, 

Sour  r^veiller  Jes  laboureurs,  soupirait,  sur  quelque  instrument 
es  Hebreux,  I'histoire  de  S^phora  ou  de  No^rai.  II  nous 
semble  que  si  nous  etions  po^te,  nous  ne  dedaignerions  point 
cette  cloche  ftgitee  par  les  tantomes  dans  la  vieilie  chapelle  de 
la  foret,  ni  celle  qu'une  religieuse  frayeur  balan^ait  dans  nos 
campagnes  pour  ^carter  le  tonnerre,  ni  celle  qu'ou  sonnait  la 
nuit,  (mns  certains  ports  de  mer,  pour  diriger  le  pilote  k  travers 
les  ecueils.  Les  carillons  des  cloches,  au  inilieu  de  nos  fetes, 
semblaient  augmenter  Tall^gresse  publique ;  dans  des  calamites, 
au  contraire,  ces  memes  bruits  devenaient  terribles.  Les 
cheveux  dressent  encore  sur  la  tete  au  souvenir  do  ces  jours  de 
meurtre  et  de  feu,  retentissant  des  clamours  du  tocsin.  Qui  do 
nous  a  perdu  la  m^raoire  de  ces  hurlements,-de  ces  cris  aigus, 
entrecoupes  de  silences,  durant  lesquels  on  distin^uait  de  rares 
coups  de  fusil,  quelque  voix  lamentable  et  solitaire,  et  surtout 
le  l[K)urdonnement  de  la  cloche  d'alarme,  ou  le  son  de  Thorloge 
qui  frappait  tranquillemeut  Theure  Coulee  ? 

AuciusTE  DE  Chateaubriand. 
(iW  Senioi's  and  Juniors.) 

THE  WATCH   ABTD  THE  SUN   DIAL. 

Un  jour  la  montre  au  cadran  insultait. 
Demandant  quelle  heure  il  etait. 

—  Je  n'en  sais  rien,  dit  le  gi-effier  solaire. 

—  Eh  !  que  fais-tu  done  Ik,  si  tu  n'en  sais  pas  plus  ? 

—  J'attends,  repondit-il,  que  le  soleil  m'eclaire ; 

Je  ne  sais  rien  que  par  Phoebus. 

—  Attends-le  done,  moi  je  n'en  ai  que  faire, 
Dit  la  montre;  sans  lui,  je  vais  toujours  mon  train. 

Tons  les  huit  jours,  Un  tour  de  main : 
C'est  autant  qu'U  m'en  faut  pour  toute  ma  semaine. 
Je  chemine  sans  cesse,  et  ce  n*est  point  en  vain 

Que  mon  aiguille  en  ce  rond  sepromeno, 
.—  Ecoute ;  voilJt  Theure    ,    ^    ,    Elle  sonne  k  Tinst^nt ; 
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Une,  deux,  trois  et  auatre.    II  en  est  tout  autant, 
Dit-elle.    Mais,  tanois  que  la  montre  d^ide, 

Phoebus,  de  ses  ardents  regards, 

Chassant  nuages  et  brouiliards, 
Regarde  le  cadran,  qui,  fidMe  ^  son  guide, 

Maraue  quatre  heures  et  trois  quarts, 

—  Mon  enfant,  dit-il  k  Thorloge, 

Va-t'en  te  faire  remonter. 

Tu  te  yantes,  sans  h^iter, 

De  r^pondre  k  qui  t'interroge : 
Mais  qui  tW  croit  pent  bien  se  m^mpter  t 
Je  te  conseillerais  de  suivre  mon  usase  : 
Si  je  ne  vois  bien  clair,  je  dis :  '  Je  n%n  saia  rieo.* 

Je  parle  peu,  mais  je  dis  bien. 

C'est  le  caractire  dm  saga 

Dx  La  Mottb  Houdabt 
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Only  Juniors  are  allowed  to  use  Dictionaries, 

GERMAN   UNSEEN 

I.  Translate : — 

(Sd  gefiidt  iind  fo  tvol^I,  t9  fc^meic^elt  fo  fe^r,  mfnn  toir  eiiten 
^etbctt  fe^en,  ber  burd)  fic^  fetbfl  ^anbe(t,  bet  (icbt  unb  bagt,  meittt  t9 
t^m  fein  f^r)  gebietcl,  ber  imttrminmt  unb  andfii^rt,  aut  ^bibemtfft 
Qbraenbet  unb  ju  etnem  grogen  3^^'^  S^(an()t*  ©cf^idjtfc^reiber  unb 
S)td)ter  wSc^ten  un0  gerne  iiberreben,  bag  em  fo  floUe^  9oo^  bent 
SRenfd^en  foDen  tdnne*  ^ier^  merben  mtr  anberd  bete^rt;  ber  |^e(b 
^at  Yeinen  ^lon,  ober  bad  ©tticf  ifl  ptanboD.  $ier  mtrb  ni(^t  etnm 
nadj  ein  ftarv  unb  etgenfinntg  bnrc^geftt^rten  dbee  Don  Xa^e  ein 
aSfifewidjt  bepraft,  nein,  e«  gefcfjte^t  eine  unge^eure  Zf^at,  jle  m{\t 
fl(4  in  t^ren  9o(gen  fort,  rctgt  Unfd)ulbtge  mit;  ber  %}eibre(^r  f^ctnt 
bent  9bgrunbe,  bet  t^m  befltntmt  tfl,  audmeidien  }u  moUcn  unb  fitit.)t 
(inein,  eben  ba,  tuo  et  frtucn  9Brg  glUcfUd)  aud^ufaufrn  flebenft. 
3)enn  ba«  tfl  bte  Stgenfd)aft  ber  ©reuett^at,  bag  fie  and)  Sbfrd  Ubcr 
ben  Unf(^u(5tgen,  mte  ber  guten  $anb(ung,  bag  fit  biele  $ort^et(e  and) 
iiber  ben  Unt^erbtenten  andbreitet,  ol^ne  bag  ber  Ur^eber  Don  betben  oft 
meber  beffaraft  noc^  belo^nt  mtrb* 

>  In  Hamlet. 

II.  Translate: — 

(I)  ffio^Iauf,  wo^Ionf,  aber  Serg  unb  gtng 

!Z)em  SRorgenrot  entgegen^ 
IDem  treuen  ffietb  ben  te^ten  ftug, 

Unb  bann  jttm  trtnen  S^egen! 
m  unfre  $anb  in  9fd^e  fltcbt, 

@oa  fie  bom  @(^n)ert  uidit  (affen; 


SBtr  ^aben  lang'  genua  geliebt 
^b  tpplleft  ettbtic^  ^Cin^l 
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(2)  Die  8ic6e  tann  m9  ^rffcit  nic^t, 

Die  £iebc  nitftt  errdtcn; 
^oie  hu,  0  $Q§,  bcin  jirngfi  (Scric^t, 

fflric^  bu,  0  $)q6,  bic  ffettcn! 
Unb  too  e«  nod|  J^ranncn  gicbt, 

Die  logt  und  fedf  crfajfcn; 
SSir  l^aben  lang'  genug  geltebt 

Unb  iDoDett  enblid|  ^affenl 

(8)  SBer  no(^  ctn  ^erj  beflftt,  bem  foir« 

3m  ^offe  nur  pA  tU^rcn : 
aniibcraa  ifi  bllm«  ©olj. 

Urn  unfrc  ©tut  ju  fdjiiren. 
Die  i^r  ber  grci§eit  not^  berbliebt, 

©ingt  bur^  bte  beutfc^en  ©tragen: 
r,  O^ir  §abct  long'  genug  geliebt, 

D  Icrnet  enbli^  ^affcnl'' 

(4)  83efQnH)fct  fie  o^n'  Unteriag, 

Die  S:i)rotinei  ouf  ©rbeii, 
Unb  ^ciliger  toivb  unfer  ^ag, 

2ll«  unf'rc  giebe  tuctben. 
Si«  unfre  $anb  in  Hf(^c  flicbt, 

©oH  fie  uom  ©djhjcrt  md)t  loffen; 
2Bir  ^aben  tang'  geniig  gcUcbt 

Unb  tpoDcn  enblid)  Ijoffen! 

III.  Translate:— 

2)er  i^Bnig.    ^ann  (Sk)er0mann» 

Jt. :  f^ort  finb  fie  I    Snblid^  cineu  STugenbtic!  fiir  tntc^  aHetn. 

e.  (tritt  etn.) 

9.:  9i)  bin  iibermenfd^Iic^  gliitfltd). 

6. :  ©rahiticre  wntcrl^anigfl. 

if.:  DanTc.  3q,  ben!'  gr  p^  — ja  f o  —  (beifette)  mcntnnb  fon*«  ia 
h)lfffn.  3^^^'  S^  wi^  ^cn  JRodt  aii«.  3iid)t«  foil  gefpart  lucrbcn 
SWon  foH  ttjiffen,  ba^  icf)  cinen  ©d)ot;;  f}obc;  man  foK  miffcn,  bag  id) 
nur  gett)0^nli4  getjig  bin  ((^erau«)>Iai$cnb)  benf  @(  pc^^  (Soer^mann— 
(Icfinnt  fi4  tDteber)  |a  fo ! 

(S.  (iie^t  bem  j(9nig  ben  mod  au0) :  SD2aj|cfidt  teerben  bod^  mo^(  bie 
geftidfte  Uniform  onjiel^en? 

8. :  Die  gePidtc  Uniform.    Sa,  iij  cnuartc  ®aPe,  benen  man  (S^vc 
lerjeigen  mug,  groge  e^re;— (fefct  fi*).     S\^t)'(^x  mir  bie©ticfel  au6 
<S.  (f4t(ft  Pd^  bagu  an.    (Sd  ge^t  fd^mer.) 

St. :  SBar  ber  ©rbprinj  f (f)on  bo  ? 

e*:  SKad^en  ©c.  aWajcpat  fcinetnjegen  fo  t)tel  Umpanbe? 

«.:  ©einettoegen  ?   SieIIcid)t!    (©eifcite.)    3(^  toitt  pe  aHe  irrefil^ren 
X8out) :  Hn,  Slegel,  mcine  ^il^nerougen !    3di  glaube  gar,  dx  wiK  mir. 
abfic^tlic^  me^e  t^un,  toeit  Oc^  — d^m  nid^t^  fage? 

&:  ilRaiePftt,  id^  ^abe  ja  nod^  gar  ntc^t  gefragt! 

R. :  SA  toiitb'  d^n  and)  bet  ^ragen !  SBarum  (ad|t  @r  beim  ? 
^e?    $or  6r  mir  meinen  ©d|Iafrod(,  bid  bie  Unifpifu  ba  i&~ 

6.  (toiU  bineJiigc6?n»)         - 
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St. :  ^cbo  !   mnrtim  !)ot  (Sr  vovljin  gcladjl  ? 

e. :  "Ad}—  bi«  id)  Giu.  9)^lioflat  ben  $)ut  in  bie  C)anb  flcgcbcn  Ijabc, 
^aben  6ie  mir'd  bod)  gcfagt. 

(S.  (bio^t  t^ni  mit  bem  &tcd) :   TS'a^ ?    (Sr  untcrO^^t  fid) ? 

ft.  (rctincrenb) :  Sd  mug  \a  oOed  ^craud  bet  Sio.  SRaicfldt.  (l^ 
giebt  Mog  t\n9,  wad  Ciu.  3l^a)cfl<it  gut  bei  Tic^  bel^Qltcn  fdnncn,  bat^ 
tfl  bad  ®clb  —  $a,  ^a !    Od)  ^ote  ben  ®(^(af rod.    («b.) 


Marlborough  (College  Foundation  Scholarships. — 

June,  1899. 

Ordy  Juniors  are  allowed  to  nee  Dictionaries. 

GERMAN  prose. 

It  was  at  Lyons  that  the  conspirators  had  proposed  to  effect 
the  down£Gtll  of  the  great  Cardinal :  at  Lyons  Kichelieu,  who 
loved  to  sport  thus  in  the  face  of  fortune,  nad  had  Cinq-Mars 
and  his  friend  de  Thou  confined  None  of  the  townsfolk  knew 
of  their  presence  in  the  castle ;  and  their  trial  and  condemnation 
were  conducted  in  equal  sccrccjr.  As  the  judges  retired,  the 
Abb^  Quillet,  who  was  present,  seized  a  hand  of  each  of  his  two 
friends.  "  Listen  to  me,  both  of  you,"  he  said  to  them.  "  The 
conspirators  have  all  arrived.  They  want  to  strike  a  sudden 
blow  to  save  you.  The  moment  chosen  is  that  when  you  will  be 
conducted  to  pimiashment ;  the  sigual,  your  hat,  which  you  must 
put  on  your  head  when  they  are  to  commence.  The  Queen,,  too, 
adjures  you  to  save  yourself,  were  it  only  out  of  nity  for  her,  to 
whom  you  would  Iciive  eternal  remorse.'  "  And  cii(f  no  one  elsQ 
speak  to  vou  of  me  ? "  "  No  one."  "  If  she  had  only  written  to 
me  ! "  saii  Cinq -Mars  in  a  low  voiiie. 

In  the  Place  des  Terreaux  a  scaftbld  seven  feet  high  and  about 
nine  feet  square  had  been  erected.  Troops  were  drawn  up  before 
the  crowd,  out  every  soldier  had  at  his  side  a  man  hired  to  stab 
him.  Cinq-Mai-s  ascended  the  scaftbld.  **  What  is  Monsieur 
doing  ? "  asked  a  monk  of  the  soldier  nearest  him :  **  has  he  his 
hat  on  his  head  ? "  "  He  hay^  thrown  it  on  to  the  ground,'* 
answered  the  man  quietly. 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

FRENCH   paper. 

I.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Pa.nii  les  nations  que  T>onapartc  traine  aprte  lui,  la  seule  qui 
merite  do  rinteret,  ce  sont  Ics  Polonais.  Je  crois  qu'ils  savent 
aussi  bicn  que  nous  (jii'ils  no  sont  que  le  prates te  do  la  guerre, 
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et  que  FEmpereur  ne  se  soucie  pas  de  leur  ind^pendance.  II 
n'a  pu  s'abstenir  d*exprimer  plusieurs  fois  k  Tempereur  Alexandre 
son  dedain  pour  la  rologne,  par  cela  seulement  qu*eDe  veut 
6tre  libre ;  mais  il  lui  convient  de  la  mettre  en  avant  contre  la 
Russie,  et  les  Polonais  profitent  de  cette  circonstance  pour  se 
retablir  comme  nation.  Je  ne  sais  s1ls  y  reussiront,  car  le 
despotisme  donne  difficilement  la  liberty,  et  ce  au*ils  regagneront 
dins  leur  cause  particuli^re,  ils  le  perdront  oans  la  cause  de 
TEurope.  lis  seront  Polonais,  mais  Polonais  aussi  esclaves  que 
les  trois  nations  dont  ils  ne  d^pendront  plus.  Quoi  qull  en 
soit,  les  Polonais  sont  les  seuls  Europeens  qui  puissent  servir 
sans  honte  sous  les  drapeaux  de  Bonaparte.  Les  princes  de  la 
confederation  du  Rhin  croient  y  trouver  leur  interet  en  perdant 
leur  honheur :  mais  TAutriche  par  une  combinaison  vrairaent 
remarquable  y  sacrifie  tout  k  la  fois  son  honneur  et  son  interet. 
L*empereur  Napoleon  voulait  obteuir  de  Tarchiduc  Charles  de 
commander  ces  trente  mille  hommes:  mais  Tarchiduc  s'est 
heureusement  refuse  k  cet  affront:  et  quand  je  le  vis  se 
promener  seul,  en  habit  gris,  dans  les  allies  du  Prater,  je 
retrouvai  pour  lui  tout  mon  ancien  respect. 

IL  (1)  Give  the  feminine  of :  —  Polonais  —  empereur  -^ 
Europeen — archiduc — prince;  and  account  for  the  gender 
of: — nation — pr^texte — liberty — despotisme — ^honneur. 

(2)  Difficilement  —  vraiment  —  heureusement ;  explain  the 
formation  of  these  adverbs,  and  give  the  adverbs  corresponding 
to  the  adjectives  :  ind(5pendant — libre — particulier  —  tout— 
ancien. 

(3)  Conjugate  in  full  the  present  indicative,  future  and 
imperfect  subjunctive  of : — savent — crois — obtenir — puissent — se 
promener ;  and  the  present  subjunctive  of  voulait. 

(4)  Parse  each  word  of  the  following  sentence : — mais  il  lui 
convient  de  la  mettre  en  avant  contre  la  Russie. 

(5)  Give  a  list  of  the  disjunctive  personal  pronouns.  Explain 
the  use  of  «*  oeci '  and  *  cela.'  When  '  en  and  '  y  '  occur  in 
the  same  sentence,  how  are  they  placed  ? 

(6)  *  Qui  puissent  servir.*  Why  is  '  puissent '  in  the 
subjimctive?  When  is  the  subjunctive  used  in  a  principal 
clause  ?    Give  an  example. 

III.  Translate  into  French  : — 

Dover,  2nd  July. 

My  dear  Jack, — 

I  have  often  spoken  to  you  about  my  schoolfellow, 
Ernest;  I  have  told  you  how  fond  he  is  of  me,  and  how 
much  I  am  attached  to  him.  Tou  have  more  than  once 
expressed  a  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance;  very  well,  I  am 
sending  him  to  you ;  his  parents  are  about  to  leave  Dover  and 
to  live  at  Bath.  Receive  nim  as  you  would  me,  if  I  coidd  get 
permission  to  go  and  see  you,    Eveiything  you  do  for  him,  I 
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shall  consider  as  having  been  done  for  myself  Besides,  when 
once  you  know  him,  you  will  thank  me  having  given  you  so 
devoted  a  friend.  I  therefore  introduce  him  to  you  with  perfect 
confidence,  and  feel  convinced  that  you  will  make  his  stay 
(sdjour),  in  a  town  where  he  does  not  know  anybody  yet,  as 
pleasant  as  possibla    Good-bye. 

Tour  affectionate  friend, 
Sah. 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

QERMAN    PAPER. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(Sin  ^rembet  ge^t  burd^  bie   @tragen   9Bten9.     %n  etnem  frifdj' 

feptt^ten  ^aufe  fi^^lt  et  oben  iiber  bem  jmeiten  ©todfmerle  etnen  btcfen 
^iDarjen  @trtc^.  @r  bletbt  fle^en  unb  iiberlegt,  xoa9  fiir  fine 
SSebeutuitd  ber  ©trtd^  ^aben  Knne.  3)et  93e|l(^ec  bed  ^anfcd,  ein 
mo^Igenfl^rtev  9ttd(er,  ^e^t  an  bet  S£§iiv  unb  fragt :  „  92un  )oad 
fc^aut  be;:  $err?  ®ie  tn9(^tett  mo^t  gem  wtffen,  n)ad  ber  @trid|  ju 
bebeuten  ^ot?  !3)er  ©trtc^  jetgt  an,  koie  ^od^  bie  3)onau  bet  bet 
le^ten  Ueberfc^mcmmung  gefionben  ^af  ,,3Bad?''  ruft  ber  t^rembe, 
,,  bid  ba^tn  ?  bad  tfl  unmdglic^ !  ®an}  3Btcn  ivdre  bann  t)er(oren 
gemefcn ! '*  „ S((^/'  fagte  ber  Sadermeiper  firaerlid),  "bie  ?citte 
looden  bad  nid)t  bcgreifen:  ber  @tric^  mar  fonp  ^ier  unten,  aber 
ba  Ifoht  id)  i^n  ba  oben  angebrad|t.  Da  merben  i^n  bie  ^cngel 
»of|(  flcf^en  laffen  miiffen." 

2.  Write  out  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative  plural  of: 
ber  Saner— bie  2»agb— ber  »opf— ber  »art-bad  ?ferb— bic  ©teOc— 
bod  ^ait4— ber  graced — bad  Aalb — bie  Selo^nung — bad  ©^Ibg-— ber 
©err— 4er  (Sbelmann — ^ber  ®eneral. 

3.  Give  the  present  and  imperfect  of  the  indicative  of: 
pc^cn — gcben  — ntac^en  —  mUff  en  —  Mnnen — toerben — ^aben — reben — 
er^alten— fc^reiben. 

4.  What  cases  follow  the  prepositions :  auf — bei — inner^alb — 
gegen — entgcgen—o^nc—  Uber— |tnter  ? 

5.  What  verbs  do  not  require  )u  before  an  infinitive  dependent 
on  them  ? 

6.  What  is  the  position  of  a  verb  depending  on  each  of  the 

following  conjunctions  :  ba  — toeit— benn— bo^er— toenn  — boc^  — 
alf  0 — nad^bcnt  ? 

7.  Translate  into  German : — 

(1)  We  have  not  been  able  to  read  his  letter. 

(2)  I  know  all  that  he  said. 

(3)  To  whom  do  you  speak  ? 

(4)  The  nights  are  longest  in  winter. 

(5)  Is  that  your  pen  ?    No,  it  is  hen. 
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(6)  Is  your  daughter  at  home  ?    No,  she  has  gone  to 

the  town. 

(7)  We  have  not  been  allowed  to  go  out.     May  I  ask 

why  not? 

(8)  I  should  indeed  like  to  see  him^  if  I  could;  but 

where  shall  I  find  an  opportunity  ? 


RuoBY  School  Soholabship  Examination. — May,  1899. 

FRENCH  DICTATION  AND  TRANSLATION. 

L  Dictation  I 

(To  be  oMected  ai  onoe\ 

%  Translate: 

N,B. — A.  and  B.  to  he  done  on  separate  sheets  and  collected 

separately. 

A.  Le  temps  ^tait  lourd,  orageux,  d'une  chaleur  suffocante; 
quelques  lar^es  gouttes,  les  seules  qui  fussent  tomb^es  depuis 
quatre  mois  ae  cet  implacable  ciel  do  lapis-lazuli,  tachetaient  le 
sable  alt^r^  et  le  faisaient  ressembler  k  ime  peau  de  panthers ; 
cependant  la  pluie  ne  se  d^cida  pas,  et  la  voiite  celeste  reprit  son 
immuable  s^renite.  Le  temps  fut  si  constamment  bleu  pendant 
mon  s^jour  en  Espagne,  que  je  retrouve  sur  mon  camet  une  note 
ainsi  con9ue :  **  Vu  un  nuage  blanc/'  comme  une  chose  tout  k 
fut  digne  de  remarque. — ^Nous  autres  hommes  du  Nord,  dont 
lliorizon  encombr^  de  brouillards  ofi&e  un  spectacle  toujours  vari^ 
de  formes  et  de  couleurs,  oh  le  vent  b&tit  avec  les  nu^es  des 
montagnes,  des  iles,  des  palais  qu'il  mine  sans  cesse  pour  les 
reconstruire  ailleurs,  nous  ne  pouvons  nous  foire  une  itl^e  de  la 
profonde  m<51ancolie  qu'inspire  cet  azur  uniforme  comme  Tetemit^ 
et  qu'on  retrouve  toujours  suspendu  au-dessus  de  sa  tete.  Dans 
un  petit  village  que  nous  traversames,  tout  le  monde  etait  sorti  sur 
les  portes  afin  de  jouir  de  la  pluie,  commo  chez  nous  Ton  rentre 
pour  s'en  garantir.  La  miit  ^tait  venue  sans  cr^puscule,  presque 
subitement,  comme  elle  arrive  dans  les  pays  chauds,  et  nous  ne 
devions  plus  6tro  fort  loin  de  Yelez-Malaga,  lieu  de  notre  couchte. 

B.  Cest  dans  ce  doux  pays  ^u'a  v^cu  Su^tone ; 
Et  de  rhumble  villa  voisme  de  Tibur, 
Parmi  la  vigne,  il  reste  encore  un  pan  de  mur, 
Un  arceau  ruin^  que  le  pampre  festonne. 

Cest  ]k  qu'il  se  plaisait  k  venir,  cha^ue  automne, 
Loin  de  Rome,  aux  rayons  des  demiers  ciels  d'azur, 
Vendangor  ses  ormeaux  au'alourdit  le  cep  mur. 
L^  sa  vie  a  coule  tranquille  et  monotone, 

; 
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Au  milieu  de  la  paix  pastorale,  c*est  \k 
Que  Font  hanW  W^ron,  Claude,  Caligula, 
Messaline  rodant  sous  la  stole  pourpr^ ; 

Et  que,  du  fer  d'un  style  k  la  pointe  ac^r^ 

Egratignant  la  cire  impitojrabte,  il  a 

D^crit  les  noire  loisire  du  vieillard  de  Capr^. 


Rugby  School  Scholakship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

FRENCH  QRANNAB  AND  TRANSLATION. 

A, 

1.  Put  into  fem.  ^ng. :  un  vieux  Turc. 

le  due  traitre. 
into  plur. :  un  grand  trou. 

oette  femme  s  est  sauv^e. 

2.  Give  the  French  for : 

every  Saturday  night :  22}  :  10  francs  a  pound : 
98th  :  1101 :  WecUiesday,  the  4th  of  July : 
in  the  last  100  years. 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  words  in  Italics : 

(i.)  Je  vous  demande  pardon. 

(ii.)  II  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi. 

(iii.)  Je  doute  qu'il  aoit  arrive.  .  ^ 

(iv.)  Je  ne  connais  personne  qui  soU  aussi  bon  que  vous. 

(v.)  n  me  isAxt  de  Far^nt. 
(vi.)  Les  pommes  que  j'ai  vu  manger. 

4.  Give  3rd  pers.  sing.  pros.  subj.  and  fut.  indie  of: 

falloir,  coudre,  moudre,  partir. 

Past  Partic. :      croire      fuir         r^udre      requ^rir. 
Pros.  Part. :        plairo      valoir     croitre  savoir. 

Preterite  Ind. :  battu      faisant    ne  ceiiit. 

5.  Explain    with    examples    the    uses    of   qudque,   especially 

distinguish  from  quel  que, 

6.  Translate  into  French,  and  state  the  rule  for  tenses  after  *i : 

If  I  were  you,  I  should  not  do  that. 

If  he  goes,  I  shall  go  with  him. 

If  you  should  meet  him,  you  may  tell  him  so. 

7.  French  for : 

a  few  people  have  come :  wore  there  several  of  them  ? : 
amongst  others :  out  of  the  window  : 
in  sprmg :  as  far  as  my  house. 

8.  English  for: 

sitdt  que :  je  no  m'y  connais  pas :  desormais: 
i^  cela  prte :  9a  y  est :  laissez-moi  faire. 
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Turn  into  French : 

1.    (i.)  Was  it  you  whose  brother  I  met  in  Paris  last  week  ? 
(ii.)  He  very  much  wanted  to  know  what  you  meant, 
(iii.)  They  run  foster  than  you  would  have  thought, 
(iv.)  They  must  have  broken  the  glass ;  no  one  else  was  there, 
(v.)  As  soon  as  he  saw  ine,  he  burst  out  laughing, 
(vi.)  Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  know  about  it  ? 
(vii.)  Do  send  her  the  letter  you  promised  to  lend  her. 
(viii.)  Can  you  tell  them  what  has  become  of  her  ? 

2.  T  was  just  thinking  of  starting  off  to  lunch  with  you,  when 
I  began  to  wonder  where  my  hat  was.    After  looking  everywhere 

for  it,  I  found  it  at  last  on  the  sofa,  where  your  friend  Dr.  S , 

who  is  neither  small  nor  light,  as  you  well  know,  had  been 
sitting  on  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour!  What  was  I  to  do? 
I  had  no  hat,  and  it  being  Sun<lay  morning  all  the  shops,  ot 
course,  were  shut  and  no  gentleman  can  go  out  in  London  in  a 
deerstalker,  so  instead  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  your  society,  I 
spent  the  whole  day  readmg  in  this  dreary  hotel.  Don't  you 
pity  me  ? 

GERMAN    TRANSLATION. 

A.  Goethe  in  Youth, 

^er  $!>er(u|t  eme9  Sreunbcd,  toxt  Sc^rtfc^,  roar  fiir  niid)  Don  bcr 
^rtff fen  Sebeutuitg.  (Ir  ^atte  mt(^  tcrjogcn,  inbcm  cr  inid)  bilbete,  unb 
Irtnc  (^egenmart  war  ndt^ig,  mcnn  7)a9  etni.qcrmaOcn  fiir  bie  (SoctetSt 
ifrni^t  bringfn  foBtr,  toa^  er  on  mic^  }n  ivcnbcn  fiir  gut  gefmibcn  ()a1te. 
(Sx  tiHigte  mi^i)  ^n  aUerlct  Slrtigcni  unb  @d)icf(id)rm  }u  bouegen,  luod 
jjerabe  am  ^Jta^  m«r,  unb  metnc  n^fcnigcn  7n(rntc  t)craud5iifc^cu.  3Brt( 
Id)  abcr  in  foTd^cn  'Skngen  frine  @cUiftftdnbigfctt  ermovt^en  t^aUt,  fo  fie( 
ic^  glcid),  ba  id)  n)icbrr  atlctn  loar,  in  ntrin  tuin  tgc?,  |l5rvifd)rd  SBefcn 
jndid,  ror(d)c^  imnier  juna^m,  je  nn^ufricbcncr  id)  iiber  nicinc  Umgetuug 
toar,  inbrm  id)  mir  rinbilbctc,  bap  ftc  nid)t  mtt  mlv  ^ufricbcn  fct.  3)ht 
Uv^  )pillfiir(id))len  ?anne  nobm  id)  iibrl  onf,  roa9  id)  niir  bdtte  j^um 
^ortbcit  rcd)nen  fdnncn,  cnffcrntc  Wand)cn  ba>nrd),  niit  brm  id)  bidf)cr 
in  lciMid)cm  Scrbaitnig  gcftanbcn  ^atte,  unb  niufUc  bri  mondierlci  SBiber* 
mdrtt^fcitvn,  bie  id)  niir  unb  $(ubcrn,  (0  fct  nun  im  Zi)nn  obcr  Untei1a)7en, 
m  3^^^^^^  o^<^^  3u^^^"i9  3^*9^309^"  ijaitc,  Don  2Bo(|(n)oQeubcn  bie  $)c« 
mclfung  t)^xcn,  bag  e$  ntir  an  Srfa^rung  fei;(e. 

•   •-     •   •  B.  German  Student' Life. 

Qi  n)ai  tin  iiii)m(td)er  ftampf  geh)cfcn  unb  (angc  ^aftete  bie  Sinnerung 
bar'»n  bcnn  cr  muVbc  U:r  bcib^  ®cno|fcnfd)aftcn  ucv^iingnigDoD  3)er 
%:l)5rbc  ffog  cine  5limbe  ji  unb  ba  ber  3'<f^^  ivoQic,  ha9  gerabe  and 
bci  Sicfibcnj  cine  ber  pcviotifd)en  a)?t  ftnungcn  jnr  Sfbjlcflfung  unerfaubfer 
Scibiiibunncn  ringetroffcn  iDarmit  ®d)arfen  sBenicr'ungen  ilbcr  feir^cr 
gcmfibrtc  9}aAfid}t,  fo  mugte  ber  @enat^  ber  etne  3cit  lang  bcibe  Stugen 
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jugebrtt'f t  f|atte,  fic^  ungcrn  entfc^Iiegen,  ciae  0ro§e  Unterfud^ung  etntretea 
m  (affen  fHvm  fatten  bie  £biirng?r  am  meifiev  mit  iRac^tradd^tnii  imb 
lebeQett  ju  t^un  ge^aU  unb  koutben  bcg^atb  jum  Objelt  be^  gefe^It(^cn 
tornc^  ost^erkott^It.  Xber  ouc^  bie  Sanbalen  gingen  nic^t  leet  ou^. 

C.  Snf  eine  Srttnjevtiu 

SBentt  btt  ben  (eid^ten  9tetgen  Hi^refi; 
SBenn  bn  ben  Soben  fantn  bertt^refl, 
Sinfdjw^benb  in  ber  dugcnb  @(an}: 
dn  jebcm  9ug'  ifl  bann  jn  (e'en^ 
2)u  feiefl  nid^t  ein  irbifd)  SBefen, 
S)u  feiefi  ^t§er,  ®ee(e  gan^. 

9Rit  aber  arauet ;  »enn  naif  oUn 
Dn  loiirbeft  plb^Iid^  nun  ent^oben, 
SSie  totttefl,  Seete,  bu  bereit? 
SSo^fan!  bet  fic^  aiif  9(umen  fAauMf, 
S)er  @^metter(inQ«  ber  emig  gaufelt, 
dfl  einnbilb  bet'  UnflerbKc^fett 

QERMAK    GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  out  the  following,  giving  every  adjective  its  proper 
termination : 

unfer  (f(^Bn)  $au4  ntetnem  (alt)  Voter 

unfere  (fc^i^n)  ^dufer  ein  rnen)  Stt(^ 

manege  (bunt)  Q(ume  feine  Qttnoer)  Srilber 

manc^er  (bunt)  9(umen  au0  (bemfelb)  ®runbe 

jebc^  (einjeln)  ftinb  o^ne  bie  (geringfl)  9tot 

lein  (Dernilnftig)  SRenfd^  mit  (gleic^)  Sor^c^t 

2.  Wliat  casefl  do  you  use  with  the  words  : 

wUrbig  —  le^ren  —  unaeac^tet  —  entgegen  -?• 
njiber  —  jwif  c^en  —  gefaOen  —  getoip. 

3.  Re- write  the  following  English  words  in  German  order, 
and  account  for  every  change  you  make : 

''Under  the  circumstances  I  would  have  left  him  in  the 
garden  alone  with  his  dogs/' 

4.  Oive  the  genitive  singular  and  the  nominative  plural  of : 

ber  $e(b,  bie  Suft,  bet  9Ianie,  bet  ®A% 

bad  SBeib,  bet  Zoh,  bad  O^t,  bad  Sanb,  bie  3iet. 

6.  Write  down  the  third  person  singular  of  the  Present 
Indicative,  of  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  and  of  the  Perfect 
Indicative  of: 

milffen,  faQen,  koiffen,  m5gen,  fierben,  and  bringen. 

6.  Oive  the  Infinitive  of : 

bSc^te,  etfot,  nagbujlanb,  tvitt,  ^et^li^b,  ern)5gen,  tuuc^t 
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7.  Give  the  English  cognate  forms  of 

'^  (2i(^c  —  f  d|tagcn  —  gtagcn — Z^al — ®orf ; 

and  give  one  other  example  of  each  change  involved. 

8.  Give  the  Past  Participle  of 

tyorlommot,  wegne^men,  bemerlen,  antmorten,  jetretgen,  auffte^en, 

and  distinguish  between  the  Participles 

iibergelaffen  and  fiberloffcn  —  umgebaut  and  nmbaut  — 

burd^gereif}  and  burd^reifl* 

9.  What  is  the  German  for  : 

It's  all  one  to  me  what  becomes  of  him. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  Germans  are  a  stronger  race  than 
the  French. 

What  a  wonderful  day  I 

Don't  be  long  i 

It  is  most  unpleasant  that  yon  should  have  to  go  now. 

Your  old  friend's  language  is  more  difficult  to  understand 
than  yours. 

Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire^  isn't  it  ? 

10.  Translate  into  German  : 

Munich,  lltb  April,  1897. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  be  interested  in 
an  event  that  took  place  yesterday  in  a  small  neighbouring 
town.  The  townspeople,  who  are  generally  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  local  afiairs,  were  excited  in  an  unusual  degree  by  the 
news  of  the  probable  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  Krahwinkel. 
Accordingly  they  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  most  appropriate 
way  of  celebrating  the  honour  that  fell  to  their  lot.  The  Mayor 
said  that  they  should  be  mindful  of  the  ancient  traditions  of 
their  town,  and  that  every  man  should  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  prepare  a  suitable  reception  for  His  Imperial  Majesty. 
Every  house  should  be  flagged  from  top  to  bottom,  and  every 
child  should  be  dressed  in  holiday  attire.  Let  it  be  their  care 
that  the  Emperor,  when  he  returned  to  his  capital,  should 
exclaim  :  *'  This  is  indeed  a  splendid  reception,  but  the  people 
of  Knihwinkel  did  it  better  after  all."  ; 

I  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  amused  at  this  instance  of  pro« 
vincial  self-importance. 

With  kind  regards. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.M. 
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Winchester  College  Election. — 5th  July,  1899. 

FRENCH. 

[N.B. — In  assigning  marks  to  this  paper,  consideration  will  be 

paid  to  the  ages  of  the  Candidates.] 

I.  Translate  into  French : — 

1.  When  you  go  to  Paris,  you  will  have  to  speak  French. 

2.  If  my  friend  comes  while  I  am  out,  ask  him  to  wait. 

3.  There  are  more  soldiers  in  Russia  than  in  France. 

4.  Have  you  brought  the  books  I  bought  yesterday. 

II.  Write  a  short  account  in  French  of  one  of  the  following: — 
Julius  Caesar,  William  the  Conqueror,  Marlborough. 

•III.  Translate  intoEnglish  : — 

Uu  des  premiers  exploits  de  ces  troupes  anglaises,  fiit  de 

f)rendre  Gibraltar,  qui  passait  avec  raison  pour  imprenable.  Une 
ongue  chatne  de  rochers  escarp^s  en  d^fendent  toute  approche 
du  cot^  de  terre ;  il  u'y  a  point  de  port ;  une  baie  longue,  mal 
sftre  et  ora^use  v  laisse  les  vaisseaux  exposes  aux  tcmpetes  et  k 
rartillerie  de  la  lortercsse  et  du  m61e.  Les  l)ourgeois  seuls  de 
cette  ville  la  d^fendraient  contre  mille  vaisseaux  et  cent  mille 
hommes ;  mais  cette  force  meme  fut.  la  cause  de  la  prise.  II  nV 
avait  que  cent  hommes  de  gamison ;  e'en  <^tait  assez ;  mais 
ils  n^gligeaient  un  service  qu*iis  croyaient  inutile.  Le  prince  de 
Hesse  avait  d^barqu^  avec  dix-huit  cents  soldats  dans  Tisthme 
qui  est  au  nord  derrifere  la  ville ;  mais,  de  ce  cdt^-lk,  un  rocher 
escarp^  rend  la  ville  inattaquable.  La  flotte  tira  en  vain  quinze 
mille  coups  de  canon.  Enfin  des  matelots,  dans  une  de  leurs 
r^jouissances,  s  approch^rent  dans  des  barques  sous  le  mole,  dont 
lartillerie  devait  les  foudroyer ;  elle  ne  joua  point.  Ils  montent 
sur  le  mole ;  ils  s'en  rendent  maitres ;  les  troupes  y  accourent ; 
il  feillut  que  cette  ville  imprenable  se  rendit  (4  aoftt  1704). 


Eton  College  Election,  1899.— Tuesday.  4th  July,  3—5  p.m. 

FIRST  MATHEMATICAL   PAPER. 

1.  A  man*s  debts  amount  to  £8976  16s.,  what  sum  of  money 
is  required  for  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  12s.  9Jd.  ? 

2.  A  garrison  of  1000  men  have  sufficient  food  for  90  days. 
If  200  men  be  added  to  the  garrison  and  the  daily  ration 
decreased  by  one-fourth,  how  long  will  the  food  last  ? 

3.  If  a  metre  is  39371  inches,  express  a  yard  in  metres  and  a 
mile  in  kilometres,  each  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

4.  Find  the  true  discount  on  £4478  16s.  9d.  for  4}  years  at  4 
per  cent. 
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5.  If  the  price  of  New  South  Wales  4  per  cent,  stock  is  lOli, 
find  the  income  derived  from  investing  £66,381.  What  profit 
would  be  made  by  selling  out  when  the  price  has  risen  to  103  ? 

6.  Divide  (1)  iB*+4cB*+16  by  a^-2x+4i. 

(2)  a»+b^+3(ih-lhya  +  b-l 

7.  Find  the  &ctors  of 

(1)  12!c*-7a!-110. 

(2)  (a!*+2a!-5)*-(a;»-2a!-3)'. 

(3)  27ic*+64a;. 

8.  solve  the  equations 

l-3iB    Sy+1    „ 

(1)  ^     ~     5 

(2)  (x-ay(x+U)=(x+2ayix-2a). 

9.  The  incomes  of  two  men  are  in  the  ratio  of  11  :  6  and 
their  annual  expenditures  in  the  ratio  of  7  :  2.  Each  of  them 
saves  £100,  find  their  incomes. 

10.  If  from  the  ends  of  the  side  of  a  triangle  there  be  drawn 
two  straight  lines  to  a  point  within  the  triangle,  these  shall  be 
less  than  the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  but  shall  contain  a 
greater  angle. 

11.  If  the  square  described  on  one  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  be 
equal  to  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two  sides  of  it,  the 
angle  contained  by  these  two  sides  is  a  right  angle. 

12.  The  ends  of  a  rope  EDF  are  to  be  tied  to  two  rafters  AB, 
AC,  so  that  its  parts  ED  and  FD  (of  given  lenths)  are  perpen- 
dicular to  AB  and  AC  respectively,  give  a  geometrical  construc- 
tion for  finding  the  lengths  oi  AE  and  AF, 


Eton  College  Eleciion,  1899. — Wednesday,  July  5th, 

10.30—12.30. 

second  mathematical  paper. 

1.  Find  the  number  of  acres  in  a  square  field  whose  circum- 
ference is  one  mile  and  a  half  Also  shew  that  the  length  of  its 
diagonal  is  between  53  and  54  yards  more  than  half  a  mile. 

2.  Find  the  quotient  when 

(cy  -  bzy + (az  -  cxf + {bx — ayf  -h  {clx  +  by  +  czf 
is  divided  by  a;* +2/*  + 2?. 

3.  Add  together  the  fractions 

a+b  a  ,       b 


a6  f  c* — ftx — be*  ac  —  c*         be  —  c*' 


4.  Solve  the  equations 

^  ''  x+1     x-S    4 

(2)  !c*+y*+x  +  iy  =  32;  xy^li. 

4333. 
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5.  A  boy  who  runs  to  school  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  is 
one  minute  late ;  if  he  had  run  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour, 
he  would  have  had  half  a  minute  to  spare.  How  far  had  he  to 
go  and  how  much  time  had  he  to  do  it  ? 

6.  Solve  the  equation 

cB*-aa;-12a-+5a;  +  22a  =  6, 

and  determine  the  factors  of 

aj2-.a;2/-12y*+5ic  +  222/-6. 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  20  terms  of  an  arithmetic  series,  whose  7^ 
term  is  16  and  its  13"*  term  31. 

8.  If  the  difference  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

ic*-2(a  +  c>»+6*=0 
be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

aj*+2(6  +  c)a!;+a*  =  0, 
and  a  be  not  equal  to  6,  prove  that  each  equation  has  its  two 
roots  equal  to  one  another. 

9.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  squares 
on  the  whole  fine,  and  on  one  of  the  parts,  are  equal  to  twice  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  and  that  part,  together  with  the 
square  on  the  other  part. 

10.  From  a  given  point  0  external  to  a  given  circle  draw  a 
straight  fine  OpQ  to  cut  the  circle  at  two  points  P  and  Q,  so  that 
OP  shall  be  equal  to  PQ. 

11.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  inscribed  in 
a  circle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

12.  If /be  the  centre  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  triangle 
ABC,  prove  that  the  centres  of  the  three  circles,  which  circum- 
scribe the  triangles  IBC,  IGA  and  lABy  are  on  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  circumscribing  the  triangle  ABC, 

13.  If  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a  straight 
line  which  also  cuts  the  base,  the  segments  of  the  base  shaU  have 
the  same  ratio  as  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  have  to  one 
another. 


Marlborough    College    Scholarships    Examination. — June, 

1899. 

ELEMENTARY    MATHEMATICS. 

I.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced  the  exterior  angle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  interior  opposite  angles. 

ABC  is  an  equilateral  triangle :  if  each  of  its  angles  be  trisected, 
show  that  the  trisecting  lines  taken  three  and  three  together  will 
form  two  more  equilateral  triangles,  and  find  the  size  of  each  of 
the  angles  in  the  hexagon  formed  by  the  six  lines  of  trisection. 
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II.  Prove  that  the  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle  are 
equal  to  one  another. 

ITbe  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  intersect 
at  right  angles :  from  the  point  of  intersection  a  perpendicular  is 
drawn  on  one  of  the  sides,  show  that  this  perpendicular,  if  pro- 
duced backwards,  will  bisect  the  opposite  side. 

III.  On  a  given  straight  line  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle 
containing  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

If  the  straight  line  be  2  inches  in  length,  and  the  given  angle 
150°,  what  is  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  ? 

rV.  Express  f +A""  A+iV""^  ^  ^  decimal. 

y.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  13464,  40560  and  631584,  and 
write  down  (in  mctbrs)  their  L.C.M. 

VI.  A  man  sells  a  watch  at  2  J  per  cent,  below  cost  price ;  had 
he  received  6«.  more  than  he  did  he  would  have  made  a  profit  of 
6  per  cent.    What  did  the  watch  cost  ? 

VII.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  gold  weighs  185  grams,  and  a  c.c* 
of  silver  10*5  grams.  An  alloy  of  silver  and  gold  is  made  and  14 
c.c.  of  it  is  found  to  weigh  219  grams.  How  much  of  this  was 
gold,  and  how  much  silver  ? 

VIII.  A  rectangular  field  of  5  acres  is  twice  as  long  as  it  is 
wide.  How  long  would  it  take  to  walk  roimd  it  at  the  rate  of 
3f  miles  an  hour  ? 

IX-  What  is  the  remainder  when  a^ — 206*  is  divided  by  a — 26  ? 

X.  Reduce  to  lowest  terms 

9a'+6a6-3ac-15a 

9a«-46*-c*-30a  +  46c+25 

XI.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  multiplied  by  their  product  is 
equal  to  the  Bum  of  the  cubes  of  the  numbers.  Prove  that  the 
numbers  must  be  equal. 


XIL  Simplify. 
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XIII.  Prove  that,  if  a,  i8  be  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 

cta;^+6a5+c  =  0, 
iheu 

a  d 

Given  that  one  root! of 

3701aj't:^8258a?  +  3071=50 

is  2^ ,  find  the  other. 


L2 
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Marlborough  College  Junior   Mathematical  and  Junior 
Modern  School  Scholarships. — June,  1899. 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  PROBLEWB. 

I.  Prove  that  circumferences  of  circles  vary  as  their  radii 

II.  Express  the  external  angle  of  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides 
in  degrees,  grades,  and  radians. 

III.  If  tan  A+sec  A=:a,  find  sin  A. 

IV.  If  il+5+C=180° 

prove  tan  A-^taxx  B+tAu (7=  tan  A  tan  B  tan  C, 

V.  Prove 

sin  il+sin  5A+sin  9A    sin  5 A 

cos^  +  cos  5il+cos  9^     cos  5A' 

VI.  Prove  tan  (— ^)=  —  tan  A. 
Find  the  value  of  tan  ( —  225). 

VII.  A  person  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  observes  that 
a  tower  on  the  opposite  bank  subtends  an  angle  of  60**.  He 
retires  20  yards,  and  then  finds  that  the  tower  subtends  half  the 
former  angle.  Find  the  height  of  the  tower  and  the  breadth  of 
the  river. 

VIII.  Find  all  the  angles  between  0°  and  360°  which  satisfy 
the  following  equations : 

(1)  sintf«l-cos20, 

(2)  tan  tf+ cot  5=2. 

IX  Find,  without  division,  the  remainder  when 

afi^S3ofi^S2  is  divided  by  aj-2. 

X.  For  what  value  of  x  is 

iB*+6x8+17«*+6aj+12 
a  perfect  square. 

XI.  Prove  that  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  middle  parts 
of  the  non-parallel  sides  of  a  trapezium  is  equal  to  half  the  sum 
of  the  parallel  sides. 

XII.  Define  the  projection  of  a  line. 

If  the  two  ends  of  a  parallelogram  are  projected  on  to  ^ny 
line,  prove  that  the  projections  are  equal. 


Marlborough  College  Junior  Scholarships.— June.  1899. 

HIGHER  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA. 

I.  Draw  a  circle  to  touch  two  given  straight  lines  and  have  itst 
centre  on  a  third. 
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How  many  solutions  are  there  ? 

II.  About  a  given  circle  describe  a  parallelogram  having  one 
of  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

III.  Inscribe  in  a  circle  a  regular  quindecagon. 

Show  how  to  draw  a  triangle  having  its  angles  in  the  ratios 
3:5:7. 

rV.  A  quadrilateral  ABCD  has  the  sides  AB  and  CD  parallel 
and  AB  is  three  times  as  long  as  CD,  The  diagonals  AC,  BD 
intersect  at  0.    Show  that  CO  is  a  quarter  of  CA, 

V.  Two  triangles  have  an  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  an  angle 
of  the  other,  and  the  sides  aoout  those  angles  proportionals. 
Prove  the  triangles  similar. 

VI.  AB  is  a  tangent  to  a  circle  and  ACD  is  a  line  cutting  the 
circle  at  C  and  D.  Prove  that  -4(7  is  to  AD  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of -4  C  to  AB. 

VII.  Solve:— 

(1)  (x?+xy+x^\9,\ 

(2)  aV+6y«a*+6*l 

VIII.  Simplify : 

a)  ©-'  X  !»■. 

1  1 


V16-6V7     s/TQ+3j2S 

IX.  Ua:b  ::c  :d  show  that  ab + cd  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  a' + c*  and  6* + cP. 

X.  Sum  the  series : 

(1)  -9,  -7,  -5   ...  to  25  terms. 

(2)  12,  -18,  27  ....  to  6  terms. 

XL  If  a,  fe,  c  arq  in  G.P.,  then  will  a +  6,  26,  6+ c  be  in  H.P. 

XII.  Show  that  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things 
taken  altogether,  of  which  p  are  alike  and  the  rest  unlike,  is 

How  many  words  can  be  made  by  using  any  or  all  of  the 
letters  of  the  word  "Arabians,"  it  being  stipulated  that  the 
three  "  a's  "  occur  in  every  word  ? 
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geometry. 

I.  A  circle  passes  through  the  angle  A  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
ABC,  and  cuts  AB,  AC  produced  in  D,  E  respectively,  and  BC 
produced  both  ways  in  F,  G:  show  that  the  mfference  between 
AD  and  ^^  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  BF  and  CG. 

II.  If  any  angle  of  a  triangle  is  bisected  by  a  straight  line 
which  cuts  the  base,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of 
the  base  together  with  the  square  on  the  line  which  bisects  the 
angle. 

Whence  Prove 

III.  The  bisector  AD  of  the  angle  BAC  of  a  triangle  cuts  the 
base  BC  in  D.  Perpendiculars  on  AD  from  B  and  CT  meet  it  in 
E  and  F,  Prove  that  the  square  on  the  straight  line  made  up 
of  BA  and  AC  together  is  equal  to  the  square  on  BC  together 
with  four  times  the  rectangle  contained  hy  AD ,  AG ;  where  G  is 
the  middle  point  of  EF. 

IV.  OKBM  and  OLDN  are  parallelograms  about  the  diagonal 
BD  of  a  parallelogram  A  BCD,  In  Afiv,  which  is  parallel  to  BA^ 
take  any  point  P,  and  prove  that  if  PC,  produced  if  necessary, 
meet  KL  in  Q,  BP  will  be  parallel  to  DQ. 

V.  Find  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  the  ratio  of  its  distances 
from  two  fixed  points  is  constant. 

VI.  A  BCD  is  a  face  of  a  cube ;  AE  a  diagonal  of  the  cube  ; 
and  AF  an  edge  parallel  to  CE.  Show  that  AE  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  BDp, 

mechanics. 

VII.  The  sides  AB  .  BC ,  CA  of  an  equilateral  triangle  repre- 
sent in  direction  and  sense  three  forces  1:2:3  acting  at  a  point, 
and  AB  represents  the  force  1  4n  magnitude ;  show  that  their 
resultant  is  represented  by  BD  drawn  at  right  angles  to  meet 
CA  in  D. 

VIII.  Prove  that  the  resultant  of  forces  represented  com- 
pletely by  A  .  OA  and  /a  .  OB  is  completely  represented  by 
(X+fi)  OG,  where  G  is  such  a  point  on  the  hne  AB  that 
\.AG=^.GB. 

IX.  ABC  is  a  triangle.  G  is  its  centre  of  gravity.  Find  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  tne  figure  ABGC  formed  by  removing  the 
triangle  BGC 

X.  The  unit  of  density  being  9  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  the  unit 
of  force  the  weight  of  4  ounces,  and  the  unit  of  energy  the 
kinetic  energy  of  a  mass  of  2  pounds  moving  with  a  velocity  of 
4  feet  per  second,  find  the  units  of  length,  time,  and  mass. 
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XI.  A  uniform  rod  of  length  6a.  makes  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  horizon,  being  supported  by  passing  below  one  and  above 
the  other  of  two  equally  rough  parallel  horizontal  pegs,  whose 
distance  apart  is  2a  and  to  which  it  is -at  right  angles.  If  the 
lower  peg  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rod,  and  slipping  is  on  the 
point  of  taking  place,  determine  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Show  that  if  a  weight  is  suspended  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
rod,  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  necessary  to  prevent 
slipping  will  be  diminished. 

^  XII.  A  man  rows  with  velocity  u  across  a  stream,  keeping  the 
nose  of  the  boat  pointed  straight  across.  The  stream  flows  with 
velocity  v.  The  wind  blows  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  0 
with  the  downward  course  of  the  stream  and  drives  him  back 
with  velocity  w.  If  he  drifts  x  yards  downwards  during  the 
crossing,  fina  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  the  velocity  being  given 
in  feet  per  second. 

XIII.  An  ironclad  weighs  10,600  tons  and  carries  guns  which 
throw  a  shell  weighing  2,000  lbs.  with  a  velocity  of  2,300  feet  per 
second.     If  the  energy  of  one  shell  as  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  were  expended  m  raising  the  ship  bodily,  how  high  would  it^ 
raise  it  ? 

XIV.  The  driver  of  an  express  travelling  at  velocity  u,  sees 
ahead  of  him  a  train  at  rest.  He  immediately  applies  the  brake, 
thus  communicating  a  retardation  of  aj.  At  the  same  instant 
the  other  train  starts  with  acceleration  a*. 

What  distance  must  originally  separate  the  trains,  if  they  are 
just  to  escape  collision  ? 


Marlborough  College  Scholarships  Examination. — 

June  1899. 

CONIC  sections  and  trigonometry. 

I.  Ill  the  parabola,  if  the  ordinate  and  normal  meet  the  axis 
in  N  and  0,  prove  that  SP  :  AN  is  the  duplicate  ratio  of  PG  : 
PK 

II.  If  QT  is  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  PF,  then 

Qy«=4/SP.P7. 

III.  In  the  ellipse,  SG  =  c  SP. 

If  the  tangent  at  P  meets  the  directrix  in  Z,  the  triangles  SZX 
and  PSN  are  similar. 

IV.  Tangents  OQ,  OQf  are  inclined  at  equal  angles  to  OS,  OS" 
If  SQ,  S'Q:  meet  in  W,  OW  bisects  the  angle  QWQ\ 

V.  Show  how  to  write  down  the  equation  of  the  line  drawn 
through  the  intersection  of  8.c  +  Sy  +  7  =  0  and  x  —  92/ » 11,  which 
is  also  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  y. 
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VI.  Prove  analytically  that  the  two  straight  lines  joining  the 
origin  to  the  points  of  intersection  of 

x^+y^  =  ax  +  by    and    2y+7na  =  b  +  27nXy 

are  at  right  angles. 

VII.  Find  the  equation  of  the  circle  of  which  the  line  joining 
the  focus  of  a  parabola  to  a  point  on  the  curve  is  a  diameter,  and 
show  that  it  touches  the  tangent  at  the  vertex. 

VIII.  Find  the  equation  of  a  tangent  to— +^jj  =  1  which  is 

parallel  to  y==ma?. 

Show  that  two  tangents  to  3£c^+42/^  =  24  which  are  at  right 
angles  will  intersect  upon  the  circle  .t*+2/'=14. 

IX.  Prove  the  following : — 

(1)  Tan  70"  =  tan  200+2  tan  40'  +  4  tan  10^ 


l+2cos(^~+gj      l  +  2cos(^— _0j     . 

(8)  cos?^  +  cos*^  +  cos  ^  =  --i 

X.  Find  the  area  of  a  circle  traced  bv  a  pair  of  compasses, 
when  the  legs  are  6  inches  long,  and  the  angle  between  them 
is  45". 

XI.  Find  the  value  of  sin  18°. 

The  alternate  angles  of  a  regular  pentagon  are  all  joined :  find 
the  ratio  of  the  side  of  the  interior  pentagon  thus  formed  to  the 
side  of  the  original  figure. 


Marlborough  College. — June,  1899. 

Senior  Mathematical,  Authors*  and  Modern  School  Senior 

Scholarships. 

algebra  and  higher  trigonometry. 

I.  Define  the  terms  "  Homogeneous  "  and  "  Symmetrical"  as 
applied  to  algebraic  expressions. 

If  ir'— 2a;y+3y-  is  a  factor  of 

Sx^ + axx?y  +  hx^y^ + axy^ + 3y* 

find  the  values  of  a  and  b, 

n    If  y+2^+3.T_g+a;+3y^a;  +  y  +  3s 
a  b  c 

then  vm  4a-b-c^4b-c-a^4c-a-b 

X  y  z 


x^ 
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III.  If  aoi?+hx+c  =  0  has  imaginary  roots  prove  that  the 
expression  ax  +hx+c  has  the  same  sign  as  "  a  "  for  all  real  values 
of  cc. 

IV.  Sum  to  n  terms  the  series 

1«+2H3H  .... 
Also  show  that 

lH(lH2^)+(P+2*+32)+  ....  to  71  terms  is  equal  to 

71(71  +  1/(71+2). 

12 

V.  Prove  that 

"P^  =  71(71-1X71 -2).  .  .  .(7i-r+l). 

VI.  Prove  that  the  coefficient  of  af  in  the  expansion  powers 

VII.  Show  that 

VIII.  Prove  that  ti"  >  1  .  3  .  5  .  7 (27i  -  1). 

IX.  In  three  throws  with  a  single  die  find  the  chance  of 
throwing  6  at  lefist  once. 

X  Obtain  formulae  for  solving  a  triangle,  having  given 
C,  c,  a  +  6. 

Solve  the  triangle  in  which  (7=60°,  c  =  5,  a+6=5>*/2[ 

XI.  With  the  usual  notation  prove  that 

^       .       2iJ  +  r  -  r, 
cos  A  = —^ * 

XII.  Prove  that  the  sides  of  the  pedal  triangle  are  R  sin  2-4, 
R  sin  25,  R  sin  20. 

XIII.  Prove  De  Moivre's  Theorem  for  a  positive  fraction, 
assuming  it  true  for  a  positive  integer. 

Solve  the  equation. 

ofi+x^+x/^+oi?+a?+x+l  =  0, 

XIV.  Express  log  {x+iy)  in  the  form  A  +  Bi. 

XV.  Sum  the  series : 

(1)  sin^  a+sin^  3a+sin^  5a  +  ....  to  7i  terms. 

(?)  cosec  a  cosec  3a+cosec  3a  cosec  5a 

+cosec  5a  cosec  7a  +  ....  to  ti  terms. 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

1.  A  number  is  divided  successively  bv  9, 8, 7  and  the  remainders 
are  6,  5,  4 ;  find  the  total  remainder  after  dividing  by  504. 

2.  Simplify  013656  of  £2  6s.  8d.  +  3074  of  £1  12s.  Ofd. 
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3.  A  path  2  yds.  wide  is  made  round  (inside)  a  10  acre 
field.     Find  the  cost  of  gravelling  at  l^d.  a  sq.  ft. 

4.  A  shopman  buys  an  article  for  lOd.  and  retails  it  for  la 
Allowing  12  per  cent,  on  cost  price  for  the  working  expenses  of 
the  shop  and  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  ready  money,  find  the 
percentage  actually  cleared  by  him  on  this  article.  How  many 
articles  will  he  have  to  sell  to  realise  a  total  profit  of  £200  ? 

5.  If  a;  =  ^^^,  find  the  value  of 

a+b 

(a«  +  3a6 + 2fr«>c«  -  2abx  -  a^ + Sab  -  26*. 

6.  Find  the  G.C.M.  of 

6x2+7aj  +  2,  4x2-&c-5,  ^c^-^^llx^+Ux+S. 

7.  Solve  the  equations : — 

(1)  2x^+5xy  +  2y^=^56  \ 
2x+y^S  f 

(2)  aV-2a«a;+a«-l=0. 

8.  In  a  journey  of  48  miles  if  a  man  go  2  miles  an  hour  faster 
he  will  complete  it  in  4  hours  less ;  find  his  rate  of  going. 


RofiSALL  School  Scholarship  Examination,  1899. 

EUCLID. 

1.  Define  a  plane  angle,  a  rhombus,  and  similar  segments  of 
circles. 

2.  If  two  triangles  have  two  angles  of  the  one  equal  to  two 
angles  of  the  other  each  to  each,  and  the  sides  opposite  to  one  of 
the  equal  angles  in  each  equal,  then  the  triangles  are  equal  in  al] 
respects. 

Through  a  given  point  draw  a  straight  line  such  that  the 
perpendiculars  on  it  from  two  given  points  may  be  equal  to  ore 
another. 

3.  On  a  given  line  describe  a  parallelogram  emial  to  a  given 
triangle  and  having  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

On  a  given  straight  line  describe  a  triangle  equal  to  a 
given  parallelogram  and  having  one  of  its  angles  half  a  given 
angle. 

4.  In  every  triangle,  the  square  on  the  side  subtending  an 
acute  angle,  is  less  than  the  squares  on  the  sides  containing  that 
angle,  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  either  of  these  sides, 
and  the  straight  line  intercepted  between  the  perpendicular  let 
£Etll  on  it  from  the  opposite  angle,  and  the  acute  angle. 

If  ABC  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  and  D  a  point  in  the  base  B  G 
produced ;  show  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  on  ^D  and 
AC  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  BD  and  CD. 
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5.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  figure  inscribed  in 
a  circle  arc  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Two  circles  intersect  in  points  P  and  Q.  A  straight  line  MPN 
is  drawn  terminated  by  the  circles  at  M  and  N.  Tnrough  A/ and 
N  tangents  are  drawn  to  the  two  circles  intersecting  at  ?l  Prove 
that  M  N  Q  T  dM  lie  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

6.  On  a  given  straight  line  to  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
containing  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

7.  To  describe  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  each  of  the  angles 
at  the  base  double  of  the  third  angle. 

Hence  show  how  to  describe  a  triangle  such  that  one  of  its 
angles  may  be  half  and  treble  the  other  angles  of  the  triangles 
respectively. 

8.  If  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  by  a  straight 
line  which  also  cuts  the  base,  the  segments  of  the  base  shall  have 
the  same  ratio  which  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  have  to  one 
another ;  and  if  the  segments  of  the  base  have  the  same  ratio 
which  the  other  sides  of  the  triangle  have  to  one  another,  the 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  point  of  section  shall 
bisect  the  vertical  angle. 

If  the  points  are  riven  where  the  internal  and  external 
bisectors  of  the  vertical  angle  meet  the  base,  find  the  locus  of  the 
vertex  of  the  triangle. 

9.  If  /,  0  be  the  centres  of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
circles  of  a  triangle  ABC,  and  if  AI  be  produced  to  meet  the 
circumscribed  circle  in  F,  then  OF  bisects  BC, 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination,  1899. 

TRIGONOMETRY   AND  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Define  circular  measure. 

Find  the  length  of  that  part  of  a  circular  railway  curve  which 
subtends  an  angle  of  24°  15'  to  a  radius  of  a  mile. 

2.  Find  all  the  values  of  6  less  than  360°  which  satisfy  the 
equation  cos  ^d  +  sin  *^0 — 1  =  0. 

3.  A  measured  line  of  length  I  is  drawn  from  a  point  in  a 
horizontal  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  lino  joining  that  point  to 
the  foot  of  a  tower.  The  angles  of  elevation  of  the  top  of  the 
tower  from  the  two  ends  of  the  line  are  30°  and  15° ;  find  the 
height  of  the  tower. 

4.  Prove. 

(1)  cos  il  —  ^=cos  A  cos  5+sin  A  sin  B. 

(2)  2  cosec  4  A-\-2  cot  4  il  =  cot  ^  — tan  A. 

(3)  oot  Y45"  +  f^'j=2?08^^-^^4- 
^^  V  2/     2  cosec  2-4  +  sec ^ 
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5.  In  any  triangle  prove  that 

(l)tan^  =  ^"cot^. 
^  ^  2  b+c         2 

(2)  g^  +  y— gb  cos  C         _        a 

a  sin  ^  +  fc  sin  B+c  sin  G  ~  2sin^ 

(3)  8in«:^  +  sin«r^+sin^  J  +  2  sin  4  sin  |  sin  J  =  1. 
^  ^  2  22  2         2         2 

6.  Define  a  logarithm.    If  a,  6,  c  are  in  Geometrical  Pro- 

?res8ion,  prove  that  log  ««,  log  ^a;,  log  ^a;  are  in  Harmonical 
regression. 

Given  log  J  =  1 6989700  and  log  i  =  1 5228787.    Find  the 
logarithms  of  ii/UA  and  V(0005)». 

7.  In  a  triangle  given 

a  =  26,  (7=120^  log  B= -4771213. 
L  tan  10°.53'= 9-2839070  diff.  fm.  1°  =  6808. 
Find  A  and  J5. 


PROBLEMS 

1.  In  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race,  the  nimiber  of 
minutes  occupied  in  the  race  was  naif  the  average  number  of 
strokes  per  mmute,  and  five  times  the  number  of  miles  rowed. 
The  total  number  of  strokes  was  968.  Find  the  length  of  the 
course  and  the  time. 

2.  The  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  of  one  regular  polygon 
exceeds  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  of  another,  of  which 
the  number  of  sides  is  one  less,  by  4.  Fmd  the  number  of  sides 
of  each. 

3.  A  railway  train  after  travelling  1  hour  meets  with  an 
accident  which  delays  it  an  hour,  after  which  it  proceeds  at  |  of 
its  former  rate  and  arrives  5  hours  late.  Had  the  accident 
occurred  60  miles  farther  on,  the  train  would  have  been  3  hrs. 
20  min.  late.     Find  the  whole  distance  and  the  rate  of  the  train. 

4.  One  root  of  the  equation  30^+^  —  14739  =  0  is  the  square 
of  the  other.    Find  the  roots  and  tne  value  of  p. 

5.  The  weight  of  a  hollow  metal  sphere  10  inches  in  diameter 
and  one  inch  thick,  when  filled  with  water  is  -j^*^  ^^  ^hi®  weight 
of  a  soUd  sphere  of  the  same  metal.  If  the  volmne  of  a  sphere 
vary  as  the  cube  of  the  radius,  find  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of 
equal  volumes  of  the  metal  and  water. 

9.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced  show  that  the  exterior 
angle  thus  formed  is  greater  tnan  either  of  the  two  interior 
opposite  angles. 

ABC  is  a  triangle  having  angle  ABC  greater  than  angle  ACB ; 
AD  is  drawn  bisecting  an^e  BAC  and  meeting  BC  at  S.  Prove 
that  CD  is  greater  than  BD. 
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10.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  equally  and  unequally,  show 
that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts  together  with 
the  square  on  the  line  between  the  points  of  section  is  equal  to 
the  square  on  half  the  line. 

11.  If  from  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  a  tangent 
and  a  chord  be  drawn ;  show  that  the  angles  between  the  tangent 
and  the  chord  are  equal  to  the  angles  in  the  alternate  segments 
of  the  circle. 

ABC  is  a  triangle  and  ADE  is  drawn  bisecting  angle  BAG 
meeting  J5(7  at  D  and  the  circle  described  about  tneingle  ABC 
at  E.    Show  that  the  rectangle  ED,  ^^1= square  on  EB, 


BossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Two  heaps  of  the  same  kind  of  shot  weigh  180  tons,  4  cwts. 
2  qrs.,  and  124  tons,  8  cwts.  2  ars.  respectively.  What  is  the 
greatest  possible  weight  of  each  snot  ? 

2.  SimpUfy     • 

5f-Mfl5f+2jV-flH 

f  of7^-5f^3^ 

3.  Make  out  an  account  for  the  following  goods : — 

12  books  at  2s.  6d.  each ;  3  packets  of  notepaper  at  Is.  l^d.  per 
packet ;  2  gross  of  pencils  at  8|d.  per  doz. ;  20  oooks  at  9d. ;  500 
envelopes  at  Id.  per  packet  of  25  ;  3  gross  penholders  at  2s.  lOd. 
per  gross ;  3  reams  of  foolscap  paper  at  4s.  3d.  per  ream ;  allowing 
a  discount  of  3d.  in  the  shilhng  on  books  only. 

4.  A  can  do  "16  of  a  piece  of  work  in  '072  of  a  day,  and  B  can 

do  -0083  of  it  in  125  of  an  hour.    In  what  time  could  they  do  it 
working  together  ? 

6.  A  bankrupt's  liabilities  are  £2,672  17s.  6d. ;  his  assets 
£1,640.  Debts  amounting  to  £325  12s.  6d.  are  fully  secured,  and 
the  legal  expenses  of  the  bankruptcy  amoimt  to  £140  15s. 
What  sum  will  a  creditor  receive  whose  claim  is  £47  13s.  4d.  ? 

6.  A  rectangular  tank  measuring  3  ft.  by  6  ft.  receives  the  rain 
from  a  roof  whose  area  is  7,200  square  feet.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  one  day  a  pint  of  water  fell  on  each  square  foot  of  roof. 
Starting  with  tne  tank  empty,  what  is  the  depth  of  water  in  it  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  supposing  12  cubic  inches  to  the  pint  ? 

7.  A  manufacturer  formerly  sold  an  article  at  lis.,  gaining 
thereby  10  per  cent.  The  cost  of  production  having  lately 
advanced  25  per  cent.,  how  much  must  he  raise  the  price  so  as 
to  clear  the  old  profit  ? 

8.  If  the  difference  between  the  "  true  "  and  the  "  banker's  " 
discount  on  a  certain  bill  due  in  three  months  is  3s.  4|d.,  what 
is  the  amount  of  the  bill,  reckoning  interest  at  4  per  cent.  ? 
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9.  A  man  calls  in  a  sum  of  £10,000  lent  on  mortgage  at  4  per 
cent.,  and  invests  the  money  in  £3,000  L.  and  N.  W .  Ry  4  p.  c. 
deb.  stock  at  133,  and  £3,000  G.  W.  Ry.  5  p.  c.  stock  at  167. 
The  balance  he  places  on  deposit  at  2|  per  cent.  What  change 
is  made  in  his  income  ? 

10.  A  man  travels  three  miles  in  17  minutes,  walking, 
nmning,  and  cycling  equal  distances.  He  runs  twice  as  fast  as 
he  walks,  and  cycles  twice  as  fast  as  he  runs,  and  loses  five 
seconds  in  mounting.    Find  the  time  occupied  in  each  mile. 


RossALL  School  Scholarship  Examination. — March,  1899. 

ALGEBRA. 

Junior  Candidates  are  not  expected  to  attempt  Qaestiona 

marked  * 

1.  Prove  (6+c)a=fett+ca 

What  meaning  would  you  assign  to  «"*  when  m  is  (i)  fractional, 
(ii)  negative  ? 

2.  Factorize 

(i)    af'+55a;-726. 

(ii)    a(a?^l)'{'X\bx-'C)+x(ca^-b). 

What    is    the    condition    that    a?  +  I    may  be  a  fiwitor  of 
x^-k-ofi-^ax^+x+l  ? 

3.  Find  the  G.C.M.  of 

x^  +  llcB*— 54andic^  +  lla;  +  12 
and  the  L.C.M.  of 

a8-fe8,  {a^'-aby,  lj(b'+aby,  a*-6*. 

4.  Simplify 

^(^      a*       ir         ^        ^c      a      0  ^ 
and  evaluate 

(X'-by    x+a-'2b  ^^   ^ 

5.  Solve  the  equations  : — 

^.v  cc+9  .a;  — 2,     x       11— a?_^ 


(u)  a)^+y«=13|, 

2a?-ajy+2y«  4/ 
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and  *  eliminate  x,  y,  z  from  the  equations 

x+y+z  =  a, 

xy  +  yz+zx  =  0, 

xyz^b, 

6.  A  and  B  run  a  race,  the  latter  having  2  J  minutes  start.  A 
gains  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  in  5  hours  and  overtakes  B  in 
5  miles.     Find  their  respective  rates. 

7.  Evaluate 

and,  to  two  decimal  places, 


s/5  +  V2* 

*8. 

If  a,  j3  are 

the  roots  of  the  equation 

ic  +  4  ,  iK  — 4_10 
a?-4    ic+4     3' 

find  the  value  of 

• 

a2    _    )82    . 

i8+l     a+1' 

and  if  ^,  G  arc  the  Arithmetic  and  Geometric  means  of  the 
roots  of  j%c^+9a?+r=0,  form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  A 

and  -3-. 
A 

*9.  If  b  +  c+d:c+d+a  =  d+a  +  b:a  +  b+c, 

prove  that 

a^^d^ :  a—d  =  b^—c^:  b  —  c. 

Assuming  that  the  area  of  a  circle  varies  as  the  square  of  its 
radius,  find  what  fraction  of  the  radius  of  a  grindstone  must  be 
ground  away  so  that  only  half  the  grindstone  is  left. 

10.  A  carrier  charges  6d.  each  for  all  parcels  not  over  a  certain 
weight,  and  makes  an  additional  charge  for  every  poimd  above 
that  weight.  For  Is.  5d.  he  carries  54  pounds.  If^  he  doubled 
the*  minimum  weight,  and  doubled  also  his  charge  for  over- 
weight, the  charge  for  54  pounds  would  be  Is.  lid.  Find  his 
complete  scale  of  charges. 

11.  If  pn+qn^  be  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  A.P.,  find  the 
common  difference  and  the  r^  term  of  the  series. 

If  a,  6,  c  are  in  G.P.,  and  x,  y  the  arithmetic  means  between 

Cb  C 

a,  b  and  6,  c  respectively,  prove  that  -+-«s2. 

*12.  In  how  many  ways  may  16  persons  seat  themselves  at 
|;wo  round  tables,  8  at  each  ? 
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Find  the  coefficient  of  xfi  in  the  expansion  of 

Shew  that 

"(7j+2"C2+3'*a,+  ....  +ti"C.  =w  .  2*"-*. 


Rugby  School  Scholakship  Examination — .June,  1899. 

ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Find  the  value  of 

£•634375  +  '025  of  25s.  +  '316  of  30s. 

2.  Cost,  by  Practice,  of  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  five 
articles  at  £3  lis.  9|d.  each. 

3.  A  floor  is  27  feet  long  and  19  feet  broad;  how  many  square 
yards  does  it  contain  ?  What  .would  be  the  cost  of  carpeting  it 
with  Brussels  carpet  2  feet  3  inches  wide  at  5s.  3d.  the  yard  ? 

4.  If  19  pence  placed  end  to  end  measure  16  inches,  how  many 
pence  placed  end  to  end  will  measure  a  mile  ? 

5.  Divide  (a  +  bf  --  x  (a  +  b)  —  6x^hy  a  +  b  —  3a?  and 
test  your  result  by  putting  a=  —5"=  — «  =  1. 

6.  Solve  the  equations 

X 
.        \  —  X  _""     2    _^    »^  £C    —    1 

(1.)    -2"   ■*■   ~"|—    -   4  +    ""3" 

(ii.)     2a;  =  3y    {. 
aj  +  y  =  a) 

7.  Simplify 

{^0^  +  4a;«i/)»  X 


8»^  {7?  -  4y2)        22/  -  x 

8.  A  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  9 ;  but  if  one- 
sixth  of  those  who  voted  for  it  had  voted  agamst  it,  it  would  have 
been  lost  by  3  :  how  many  voted  ? 

9.  If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  to  one  another,  then 
the  sides  also  which  subtend  or  are  opposite  to  the  equal  angles 
shall  be  equal  to  one  another. 

10.  Define  parallel  straight  lines  and  prove  that  parallelograms 
on  the  same  oase  and  between  the  same  parallels  are  equal  in 
area. 

11.  A  square  field  contains  15  ac.  2  ro.  20  per. ;  find  the  length 
of  a  path  crossing  it  diagonally. 
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l±  Deterniine  the  price  of  8  per  cent.  C^onsols  when  £5,230 
stock  can  be  bought  for  £4,975  Os.  9(1:  find  also  the  income 
obtained. 

13.  In  a  certain  examination  every  candidate  took  either  Latin 
or  Mathematics,  also  79*4  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  took  Latin 
and  896  per  cent,  took  Mathematics.  If  there  were  1,500  can- 
didates altogether,  how  many  took  both  Latin  and  Mathematics  ? 

14.  A  cask  contains  3  parts  ale  and  1  part  porter;  how  much 
of  the  mixture  must  be  drawn  off  and  porter  substituted  in  order 
that  the  resulting  mixture  may  be  half-and-half  ? 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — May,  1899. 

EUCLID. 

1.  Prove  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater  than 
twice  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  middle  point 
of  the  base. 

2.  A  BCD  is  a  parallelogi'am  and  0  is  the  middle  point  of  AB. 
Prove  that  the  point  of  intersection  of  AC,  DO  will  be  a  point  of 
trisection  of  A  G. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  is  divided  equally  and  also  unequally,  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts,  and  the  square  on  the 
line  between  the  pomts  of  section,  are  together  equal  to  the 
square  on  half  the  line. 

ABC  is  an  equilateral  triangle  and  0  any  point  in  the  side 
BC.  Prove  that  the  square  on  BC  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
BO,  OC  together  with  the  square  on  AO, 

4.  Draw  a  common  tangent  to  two  circles. 

5.  If  from  any  point  without  a  circle  a  tangent  and  a  secant 
be  drawn,  then  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  wnole  secant  and  the 
part  of  it  without  the  circle  shall  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the 
tangent. 

Two  circles  intersect  in  A  and  B.  AC,  n  chord  of  one  of 
them,  cuts  the  interior  arc  of  the  other  in  D.  BE  bisects  CD  in 
JS,  and  is  produced  to  meet  the  circles  in  F  and  G, 

Prove  that  FG  is  bisected  at  E,  and  that  if  the  circles  are 
equal  CFDG  is  a  rhombus. 

6.  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  having  each  of  the  base 
angles  double  of  the  third  angle. 

In  the  figure  of  this  proposition  prove  that  the  chord  joining 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  two  circles  is  a  side  of  a  regular 
pentagon  inscribed  in  the  smaller  circle. 

7.  Define  the  terms  submultiple,  ratio,  homologous,  dupHcate 
ratio. 

8.  If  two  triangles  have  one  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  one 
angle  of  the  other,  and  the  sides  aoout  the  equal  angles  pro- 
portionals, the  triangles  shall  be  similar. 

4333.  M 
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In  a  given  straight  line  PQ  a  point  M  is  taken  and  PQ  is 
produced  to  0  so  that  MO  is  a  mean  proportional  between  PO 
and  QO.  If  A  be  any  point  on  a  circle  described  with  0  as 
centre  and  OM  as  radius,  then  AM  will  bisect  the  angle  PAQ. 

9.  Similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
their  homologous  sides. 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899.» 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Find  the  square  root  of  the  expression 

(4x2  +  g^y  _  21y«)  (2x2  +  Sxy  -  Uij^)  {2x^  -  ^xy  +  6i/-) 

and  simplify 

{ac  +  bdf  -  (Oil  +  bcf  _  (ac  +  bdf  +(ad  +  bcf 

(a  -  6)  (c  -  d)  {a  +  b)  (c  +  d) 

2.  Find  the  condition  that  a?  +  ax""  +  bx  ^  c  should  be 
divisible  by  x^  +  mx  +  n  for  all  values  of  x,  and  without  actual 
division  prove  that  afi  +  dx^  +  x^  +  x  -  6  is  divisible  by 
a;*  -f  x  -  2. 

3.  Two  trains  start  at  the  same  time  from  two  towns,  and 
each  proceeds  at  a  uniform  rate  towards  the  other  town.  When 
they  meet  it  is  found  that  one  train  has  run  108  miles  more  than 
the  other  and  that  if  they  continue  to  run  at  the  same  rates,  they 
will  finish  the  journey  in  9  and  16  hours  respectively.  Find  the 
distance  between  the  to^viis  and  the  rates  of  the  trains. 

4.  Solve  the  equations 

4^x  -  17         lOx  -  13  _  Sx  -  30        5x  -jt. 
^-    X  -  4     "^     2x  -  3     ""   2.K  -  7     ■*■     X  -  i 

A  Jx  -h  1  -  JW'2  -  J'x  +  3  +  Jx  +  5  =  0. 

fx^  +  Sxy  =  40 
'y-  \42/2  +  xy  =  9. 


5.  Show  that 

a;  x^ 


CB*   -    1  .T*    +     1  ;C*    -     1    "^    X*    +    1 

1 


2  +  »l 


and   rationalise 


s/io  +\/u  +  Vi^+V2i 


6.  Given  .  — ^--^  -    =    —  -'L 


b  +  c  —  a        c  +  a  —  6         a-fb  —  c 

prove  that 

{a  -i-  b  +  c)  (yz  -^  zx  +  xy)  =  (.c  +  i/  +  0)  {ax  +  by  -^  cz). 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  the  numbers  between  100  and  200  which 
are  divisible  by  3. 

Also  given  that  a^  ttg,  a,  are  in  AP ;   a^,  aj,  a4  are  in  GP ; 
Oji,  a^,  a^  are  in  HP,    Prove  that  a,,  a^,  a^  are  in  (?.P. 
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8.  In  the  equation   --2__    4.  9__   +    _I_    =  0. 

X  —  a        X  —  b        X  —  c 

find  expressions  for  the  sum  and  product  of  the  roots. 

9.  Prove  that  for  real  values  of  x,  ^°  "'  ^  +  ^-  must  lie    be- 

x^  +  X  +  I 

tween  3   and--. 

10.  Shew  how  to  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things, 
taken  all  together,  where p,  are  of  one  kmd,  q  of  another,  and  the 
rest  all  different. 

Six  papers  are  to  be  set  in  an  examination,  two  of  them  in 
Mathematics ;  in  how  many  ditterent  orders  can  the  papers  be 
given,  provided  only  the  two  Mathematical  papers  are  not 
successive  ? 

11.  Find  the  greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of 
and  prove  that 

\i  +  x)  -  1  +  «-  r+^  +     1-2    [t+^)  ^  — 

Write  down  also  the  first  4  and  the  n"'  terms. 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — May,  1889. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS. 

1.  Forces  2,  3,  and  4  lbs.  keep  a  point  in  equilibrium.  Show 
how  to  find  the  angles  between  their  respective  lines  of  action. 

2.  What  is  the  Principle  of  Work  in  Machines  ?  Apply  it  to 
find  the  mechanical  advantage  in  the  system  of  three  moveable 
pulleys  in  which-  one  string  goes  round  each  pulley  and  is 
tiEistened  to  the  beam.  Apply  it  also  to  find  the  power  required 
to  support  112  lbs.  on  the  system,  supposing  each  pulley  to 
weigh  2  lbs. 

3.  Explain  the  advantages  of  supporting  each  of  the  moving 
parts  of  a  balance  on  a  knife  edge.  What  are  meant  by  sensi- 
oility  and  stability  ?  What  ac^ustments  are  made  to  secure 
equal  sensibility  for  all  loads  ? 

4.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Earth's  gravity  is  measured  by  32. 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Indicate  any  method  by  which  the 
statement  can  be  proved  ?  It  is  equally  true  for  heavy  and 
light  bodies  ? 

5.  State  the  second  law  of  motion.  Why  is  the  poundal  used 
for  unit  of  force  rather  than  the  pound  weight  ?  What  is  the 
unit  of  force  in   the  metrical  system?     A  body  moving  in  a 
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straight  line  increases  its  momentum  by  500  units  in  20  sec. 
Find  the  force  acting  upon  it. 

6.  If  a  stone  be  tied  to  a  string  and  then  swung  round,  there 
is  a  tension  set  up  in  the  string.  Explain  this  tension,  and  find 
its  amount  under  given  conditions.  If  the  string  be  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  the  stone  dropped  when  the  string  is  horizontal,  show 
that  the  tension,  when  the  stone  is  at  the  lowest  point,  is  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  stone. 

7.  Define  the  density  and  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body.  Ex- 
plain fully  a  method  of  comparing  the  specific  gravity  of  two 
liquids,  without  the  use  of  the  balance. 

8.  Describe  the  Barometer,  and  prove  that  it  ^ves  a  measure 
of  the  pressure  of  the  air.  Given  that  the  weight  of  water  is 
1,000  ozs.  Av.  per  cu.  ft.,  the  specific  gravity  of  Mercury  is  13*6, 
and  the  height  of  the  Barometer  29*6  in.  Find  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


Rugby  School  Scholarship  Examination. — June,  1899. 

1.  Express  in  grades,  and  in  circular  measure,  5**  21'  32". 
Find  the  angle  the  number  of  grades  in  which  is  4  more  than 

two-fifths  of  the  number  of  degrees. 

2.  Show  that  the  sines  of  30°,  45°,  60°,  90°  are  proportional  to 

-s/l»  s/'^»  s/^>  s/^  •  ^^d  ^^^  ^^®  cosine  and  tangent  of  960°. 

Obtain  tiie  expression  for  the  general  value  of  all  angles  whose 
sine=i. 

3.  Obtain  cos  {A  —  B)  in  terms  of  sines  and  cosines  of  A  and 

B ;  and  cos  A  —  cos  i?  as  a  product  of  sines  or  cosines. 

j^ 

4.  Prove  that  sin  ^  =  +  Vl-^''^"^  A  +  Jl-^mxA,  and  deter- 
mine which  signs  are  to  be  used  when  A  is  between  270**  and 
360°. 

5.  Prove  (i)  taiiA  =  /I^A. 

^'         2      1-hcos^ 

^  sin  (n-h2)X-sm  tkA.^^  ^ 

/;::\          tan  a  ^         ^^n. 

(ill) — =  cos  2a.  ^^>^ 

tan  2a  —  tan  a  ^. 

and  solve  sec  ^Q  -  cosec  W + 2^3"  sec  ^0  =  0.  ^^ 

6.  In  any  triangle  ABC  prove  that  a=:6  cos  c -f  c  coSv^,  and 

a+6_tan  \  {A-^-B) 

a-b    tan  I  {A  - B)' 
In  a  triangle  ABC,  show  that 

(i)  sin  A  -hsin  £-f  sin  (7=4  cos  4  cos  ^-  cos  — .   \ 


I. 


(ii) 


r 


a 


B  a'  ^ 

cot  ^  -I-  cot  -^ 
(iii)  B^r^n  (cos  ^-hcos  5-|-cos  Cf).  V 
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8.  The  sides  of  a  triangle  being  5,  12,  13,  find  the  radii  of  the 
mscnbed  and  escribed  circles ;  and  the  three  medians. 

9.  Eliminate  a  and  13  from 

x"  sin^a-y2sin2/9=22,  x  sin  a  +  y  sin  /3=  r,  x  tan  /3=2/  tan  a. 

10.  Find  in  terms  of  a  the  value  of  cos  4  (cot-  *«)• 

11.  Express  ^  and  v^7  as  continued  fractions;  and  find  the 

value  of  1    i    2    2    i 

3  +  4  +  5  +  4+5+ 

12.  Find  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of    ^^^^    and  of 
,  .  (l  +  5xr 

the  series  l  +  ac+iaTj2+ 36a? +136x*  + 


Winchester  College  Election.— July  4th,  1899. 

ARITHMETIC. 

[If.B. — In  assigning  marks  to  this  paper,  cansideration  will  he 

paid  to  the  ages  of  the  Candidates.] 
Algebraic  symbols  and  methods  may  be  used. 

L  A  boy  is  thirteen  to-day :  how  many  days  hiis  he  lived  ? 
On  what  aay  of  the  week  was  he  born  ? 

II.  Prove  that  the  product  of  every  three  consecutive  integers 
fs  divisible  by  6.  Also  if  this  product  is  multiplied  by  the  miadle 
integer,  prove  that  the  result  is  divisible  by  12. 

III.  Reduce  to  their  simpliest  terms : — 

1332 

^-    1443- 

£2  19s.  2d. 

^-    £7  7s.  lid 

4  -X 

IV.  A  boy  spends  f  of  his  pocket  money  his  first  week  at 
school,  and  ^  ot  the  remainder  during  the  second  week,  and  has 
is.  left :  how  much  did  he  bring  from  home  ? 

V.  Find  the  value  of  40625  of  £7. 

Reduce  3  fur.  25  p.  2  yds.  2  ft.  3  in.  to  the  decimal  of  a  mile. 

VI.  Find  three  square  numbers  whose  sum  is  211. 

VII.  A  and  B  play  a  match  at  billiards,  24,000  up,  A  giving  B 
7000.  After  three  days  play  the  scores  are  : — A,  4344  ;  B,  10,672; 
How  far  is  A  behind  6  on  the  handicap,  and  also  how  far  is  B 
ahead  of  A  ? 


I 
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VIII.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  10  days,  B  in  12  days,  C  in 
15  days,  each  working  10  hours  a  day.  They  are  all  put  on  the 
work  together  and  finish  it  in  5  days.  How  many  hours  a  day 
did  they  work  ?  If  £3  is  paid  for  the  job,  how  ought  they  to 
divide  the  money  ? 

IX.  A  man  buys  eggs  at  7s.  6d.  the  gross,  and  sells  them  at  6s. 
the  hundred.     What  is  his  gain  or  loss  per  cent.  ? 

X.  A  bicyclist  leaves  Winchester  for  Southampton,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  3  overtakes  a  friend  who  is  walking  to  Southampton. 
The  bicyclist  arrives  at  Southampton  at  10  mmutes  past  4,  and 
at  once  starts  on  the  return  journey  and  meets  his  friend  at  25 
minutes  to  5.     When  will  the  latter  reach  Southampton  ? 


Winchester  College  Elecfion. — July  5th,  1899. 

ALEGEBRA   AND  GEOMETRY. 

[N,B. — In  assigniTig  marks  to  this  paper,  consideration  will  be 
paid  to  the  ages  of  the  canaiitates.] 

I.  Prove  that  6+c  is  a  factor  of 

(bc+ca+ab)  (a+6+c)  — afeo. 
What  are  the  otner  factors  ? 

II.  If  a;-y  =  2'  and  «^-y'  =  8^  shew  that  a^-f  =  28\ 

III.  Solve  the  equation : — 

x+1    aj— 1       4 


x— 1    x+1    X— 2 

One  root  of  the  equation  3aj^ — 2aj  =  a  is  4,  what  is  the  other 
root,  and  what  is  the  value  of  a  ? 

IV.  In  changing  a  sovereign  I  find  that  I  have  received  twenty 
coins,  consisting  of  half-crowns,  florins,  and  sixpences,  How 
many  are  there  of  each  ? 

V.  The  first  two  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  are 
(r^  —  2r--lf  and  {r^+lf.  Find  the  third  term  and  shew  that  it 
is  a  perfect  square. 

VI.  Triangles  on  equal  bases  and  between  the  same  parallels 
are  equal  in  area. 

If  one  diagonal  of  a  quadrilateral  bisects  the  other  diagonal,  it 
also  bisects  the  quadrilateral. 

VII.  If  two  circles  touch  externally,  the  join  of  their  centres 
must  pass  through  the  point  of  contact. 

The  straight  line  A  B  is  bisected  at  (7,  and  semi-circles  are 
described  on  A  B,  AC,  B  C,  all  on  the  same  side  of  A  B.  Shew 
that  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  touc]ies  these  three  semi- 
circles is  one-third  of  A  B. 
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^  VIII.  State,  without  proof,  how  to  find  the  centre  0  of  the 
circumscribed  circle,  the  centre  /  of  the  inscribed  circle,  and  the 
orthocentre  H,  of  a  triangle  ABC, 

Prove  that  the  angles  0  AI,  I A  H  are  equal,  and  that  each  is 
equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  angles  B  and  C. 

IX.  A  triangular  garden  whose  sides  are  90  ft.,  120  ft.,  and 
150  ft.,  consists  of  a  triangular  lawn  whose  sides  are  60  ft.,  80  ft., 
and  100  ft.,  completely  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery  of  uniform 
breadth.    What  is  this  breadth  ? 


Standard  of  Examination. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  standard  of  these 
papers  is  far  too  high,  that  boys  of  such  tender  years  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  Latin  verse,  stiff"  Greek  translation,  trigonometry, 
and  so  on. 

Such  an  opinion  can  only  be  reasonably  based  on  one  of  these 
alternatives— (a)  that  boys  cannot  reach  such  a  standard ;  (6)  that 
they  ought  not  to  do  so. 

{a)  This  must  be  dismissed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  paper  of 
too  high  a  standard  naturally  defeats  its  own  object.  An 
examiner  would  not  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  number 
of  boys,  none  of  whom  could  tackle  a  passage  set  for  translation 
or  the  mathematical  paper  presented  to  them.  Of  course  the 
same  thing  happens  if  the  paper  is  too  easy.  If  one  boy  can  do 
the  paper  the  standard  is  not  too  high. 

(6)  This  it  must  be  acknowledged  is  a  common  statement,  but 
it  is  often  used  as  an  excuse  for  inferior  work.  If  the  teaching  is 
inadequate,  or  the  forms  too  large,  such  a  standard  very-  possibly 
may  not  be  attainable.  The  remedv  is  obvious.  Is  it  fair  to  the 
clever  boys  in  a  school  to  keep  them  down  to  the  standard  of 
their  less  gifted  compeers  ?  It  h^s  been  argued  for  example  that 
if  a  boy  knows  one  book  of  Euclid  well,  he  has  learnt  quite  as 
much  of  geometry  as  a  boy  at  a  Preparatory  School  shoula  know. 
He  is  stopped  in  his  progress  and  made  to  do  the  same  work 
over  and  over  again  with  other  boys  who  are  still  learning  what 
he  knows.  It  is  said  that  boys  under  14  should  not  begin  Latin 
Verses,  but  if  they  have  reacned  a  certain  standard  in  Latin,  say 
at  the  age  of  12,  a  standard  only  just  reached  by  other  boys  of 
14,  it  is  unfair  to  the  clever  boy  not  to  let  him  enter  upon  a  new 
path.  The  great  desideratum  is,  not  that  he  should  stop  at  some 
fixed  standard,  but  that  he  should  go  on  as  far  as  he  advan- 
tageously can,  and  not  be  stinted  of  intellectual  food.  Also 
care  should  be  taken  that  his  work  is  broad  and  ^'  all-round,"  not 
pimply  directed  to  one  or  two  special  subjects. 

One  point  about  the  classical  examination  is  extremely  satis- 
factory— the  passages  set  for  translation  are  entirely  "  unseen  " — 
a  canaidate  has  to  rely  only  on  his  own  knowledge  of  words  and 
ability  to  dissect  and  interpret  the  piece  selected.  He  cannot,  as 
is  possible  in  the  case  of  prepared  books,  learn  by  heart  and  write 
4own  a  translation  supplied  to  him  by  a  teacher  or  a  priijted 
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"<3rib/'  This  principle  places  the  Public  Schools  Entrance 
Scholarship  Examinations  on  a  fiir  higher  and  more  satisfactory 
level  than  Local  and  similar  examinations  where  papers  on  pre- 
pared books  are  set. 

The  general  or  English  papers  ciill  for  some  comment. 

(i.)  Roman  and  Greek  History  are  taught  at  the  Public  Schools 
so  much  more  than  EngHsh  History  that  those  papers  are  best 
which  encourage  a  thorough  and  thoughtful  teaching  of  English 
history.  Roman  and  Greek  history  may  well  be  left  to  the 
Public  School  period. 

(ii.)  Geograpny  is  rarely  taught  on  the  classical  side  of  Public 
Schools,  and  therefore  this  subject  should  be  encouraged  at 
Preparatories,  especially  physical  geography  and  kindred  subjects, 
as  a  means  of  cultivatmg  the  observmg  powers.  Hence,  the 
paper  that  makes  it  necessary  to  have  leiinied  geography  is  better 
than  one  that  makes  it  merely  optional. 

Now,  of  the  papers  printed  above  only  one  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  satisfactory  in  these  respects,  i.e.,  the  Wmchester 
history  and  geography  paper ;  the  next  best  is  the  Marlborough 
paper ;  but  tne  Winchester  questions  are  much  better  chosen. 

The  second  part  of  the  Eton  paper  may  test  general  knowledge, 
but  is  not  of  a  character  to  encourage  a  candidate  to  spend  any 
fair  proportion  of  his  time  for  preparation  either  on  English 
history  or  geography. 

n. 

Are  cntranc^e  Scholarships  useful  and  beneficial  ?  Let  us 
consider  their  eftect  (1)  on  tne  individual  boy,  (2)  on  the  gencml 
working  of  the  Preparatory  Schools. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  boys  are  enabled  to  go  to  the 
great  Public*  Schools  through  winning  Scholai'ships  wno  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  content  witn  another  sort  of  school 
altogether.  In  many  ciuses  it  is  a  choice  between  a  local  day 
school  or  a  cheap  public  school,  and  a  school  with  all  the 
advantages  of  Eton,  Winchester,  or  Rugby.  Again,  the  winning 
of  a  scholarship  will  obUiin  what  no  payment  of  fees  axn  secure-^ 
namely,  a  place  in  the  college  at  Eton  or  Winchester.  Here 
the  whole  intellectual  standard  is  of  the  highest.  There  are  70 
picked  boys  all  in  intimate  contact,  and  the  effect  is  imdoubtedly 
most  stimulating.  The  days  when  scholars  were  looked  down 
upon  have  now  gone  by — they  are  now  the  objects  of  envy  and 
admiration  to  their  less  gifted  schoolfellows. 

A  scholar  feels  that  he  is  saving  his  parents*  income,  doing 
something  for  them  in  return  for  what  they  have  done  for  him. 
He  knows,  too,  that  more  is  expected  of  him,  that  he  is  in 
honour  bound  to  do  credit  to  the  school  that  has  given  him  the 
advantages  of  lower  fees  in  return  for  what  he  may  do  for  his 
sfihool.  These  two  feelings  must  and  do  help  to  spur  him  on  to 
do  his  best. 

It  cannot  be  upheld  that,  as  jsl  rule,  the  minds  of  scholars  have 
been  developed  at  the  expense  of  their  bodies.     They  prove? 
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themselves  by  no  means  inferior  as  regards  athletic  prowess — 
the  70  scholars  at  Winchester  have  often  put  into  the  field 
teams  which  have  beaten  the  teams  pickea  from  200  "  com- 
moners "  and  from  200  boys  in  houses.  To  be  one  of  the  70 
at  either  Eton  or  Winchester  must  be  considered  the  proudest 
achievement  of  any  boy  up  to  the  age  of  14.  Brain  power  alone 
will  not  get  a  boy  a  scholarship  at  these  great  schools ;  neither 
will  good  teachmg  alone.  He  must  have  a  combination  of 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  strength,  besides  being  well 
taught. 

The  same  must  be  said,  too,  in  a  less  degree  for  a  boy  w^ho 
gets  a  scholarship  at  any  one  of  the  Public  Schools  where  the 
competition  is  not  so  strong  as  at  Win(;hester  and  Eton.  It  is 
no  small  advantage  for  a  boy  to  fail  once  or  twice  and  to  succeed 
in  the  end.  He  probably  learns  his  weaknesses ;  he  at  first 
trusted  too  much  to  his  ability  and  lacked  perseverance,  or  he 
had  worked  at  congenial  subjects  and  neglected  others ;  he 
benefits  by  failure  followed  by  success  ;  valuable  .moral  lessoas 
are  taught  him  by  experience. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  boys  are  overpressed  at  their 
Preparatory'  Schools  in  order  that  they  may  gain  Scholarships, 
and  that  the  result  of  this  overpressure  is  that  the  boy  falls  off' 
afterwards  and  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  that  he  has  shown. 
There  is  no  apparent  proof  of  this  assertion.  As  a  rule  the 
entrance  scholar  is  found  much  higher  in  the  Public  School  than 
non-scholars  of  the  same  age.  The  bead  boys  are  generally 
scholars,*  and  scholarships  at  the  Universities  are  almost 
monopolised  by  those  who  have  won  entrance  scholarships  at 
the  Public  Schools.  This  is  not  invariably  true,  but  if  a  non- 
scholar  gets  a  scholarship  at  the  University  it  is  generally  the 
case  that  he  was  not  well  taught  at  his  Preparatory  School,  or 
that  he  was  lazy  there,  or  that  he  was  kept  back  by  illness  or 
other  accidental  cause. 

The  picture  that  is  sometimes  drawn  of  the  poor  boy  taken 
from  games  to  do  extra  work  for  scholarships,  crammed  with 
tips  up  to  the  last  moment,  forced  to  s^)end  his  holidays  in  work 
with  a  tutor,  overpressed,  overanxious,  is  a  picture  which  has  no 
real  presentment  m  an  ordinary  Preparatory  School.  Such  treat- 
ment would  doubly  defeat  its  own  object — such  a  boy  would  not 
be  at  his  best  in  an  examination,  room.  No  schoolmaster  would 
risk  the  unenviable  reputation  of  neglecting  the  health  of  his  boys, 
his  doctor  would  not  allow  it,  it  would  do  the  school  much  more 
harm  than  a  possible  scholastic  success  could  do  it  good. 

No,  the  boys  who  go  in  for  the  scholarships  have  the  same 
hours  of  work  as  the  other  boys,  they  go  through  the  same  course 
of  teaching,  they  play  the  same  games  and  otten  excel  in  them. 
Again  it  has  been  said  that  the  rest  of  the  school  is  sometimes 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  getting  on  the  scholars.  The  conditions 
of  Preparatory  Schools  do  not  allow  of  this.  Roys  are  arranged 
into  classes  and  move  from  one  to  another  according  to  their 
ability  and  industry  just  as  they  do  at  a  pubUc  school ;  the  better 
boys  of  course  get  into  the  top  form,  and  the  work  of  tho  top 
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form  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  boys  who  get  into  it,  but 
there  will  be  no  extra  hours  for  it.  Its  success  will  depend  on 
the  teaching  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school  quite  as  much  as  in 
that  of  the  top  form  itself.  The  assertion  that  some  Preparatory 
Schools  keep  a  special  scholarship  class  is  ridiculous.  Some  of 
the  boys  in  the  top  form  may  get  scholarships,  but  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  clever  boys  are  picked  out  right  through  the  school 
and  taught  with  the  idea  of  tneir  becoming  scholars  and  the  rest 
of  the  school  neglected. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  standard  of  teaching  in  schools 
which  are  uniformly  successfiil  in  getting  scholarships  is  higher 
than  at  those  schools  where  the  standard  is  sot  by  the  require- 
ments of  pass  examinations. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered — the  case  of  a 
boy  who  has  worked  well  and  tried  for  a  scholarship  (perhaps 
several  times)  and  has  not  eventually  succeeded.  Is  the  result 
bad  for  him  individually  ?  We  do  not  think  that  it  is — surely 
boys  must  learn  to  bear  disappointments,  to  find  out  that  success 
does  not  always  crown  effort.  He  has  probably  often  been  beaten 
in  class  and  in  games,  and  part  of  his  education  has  been  to  bear 
these  defeats  and  still  to  go  on  doing  his  best. 

C.  C.  Lynam. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  IN 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


It  is  not  the  primary  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the 
arguments  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  education  given  by  the 
Cmssical  side,  as  it  is  called,  to  that  of  the  Modem  side,  nor  to 
enquire  how  far  Greek  is  necessary  to  the  proper  training  of  a  bo^s 
intelligence  before  a  certain  age ;  what  I  have  in  front  of  me  is  to 
describe  to  the  best  of  my  power  the  methods  employed  bv 
Enghsh  preparatory  schools  for  teaching  both  Latin  and  Greek 
to  boys  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  Yet 
it  is  advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  ground,  to  see  what 
the  differences  of  opimon  roughly  are,  and  to  take  a  brief  survey 
of  the  points  at  issue. 

Each  system  has  its  advocates  and  each  has  much  in  its  favour. 
With  those  who  maintain  that  a  boy's  education  should  be  strictly 
utilitarian,  who  consider  that  French,  German,  Mathematics  and 
Science,  with  a  certain  amount  of  English,  best  prepare  his  mind 
for  his  life's  work,  and  who  look  upon  even  a  minimum  of  Latin 
as  a  waste  of  time,  we  need  not  here  concern  ourselves ;  nor  must 
we,  even  if  we  agree  with  them,  waste  time  over  those  who  think 
Greek  the  best  possible  agent  for  training  thought  and  producing 
accuracy  in  the  young,  and  who  would  insist  upon  all  boys, 
whether  intended  for  Classical  or  Modem  sides,  taking  it  as  a 
subject  until  their  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  birthday,  so  that  they 
may  have  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  more  securely 
afterwards.  The  number  of  preparatory  schools  teaching  on 
either  of  these  lines  must  be  so  limited  that  they  would  fall 
outside  our  serious  consideration.  The  main  point  of  contention 
between  classical  teachers  is  whether  a  boy  has  time  for  beginning 
Greek  at  all  with  any  profit  while  at  a  preparatory  school.  Haa 
he  not  better  make  the  rest  of  his  knowleage  doubly  sound,  and 
will  he  not  indeed  know  just  as  much  Greek  at  eighteen,  if  he 
begins  at  fourteen,  as  he  will  if  he  begins  at  eleven  or  twelve  ?  The 
curriculum,  they  say,  is  overloaded.  Supposing  that  the  limited 
time  at  his  disposal  every  week  is  to  be  curtailed  by  six  or  seven 
hours,  now  to  be  devoted  to  Greek,  the  average  boy  will   not 

froperly  digest  enough  to  satisfy  the  public  schools  m  English^ 
'rench,  Latin,  etc.,  at  his  entrance  examination.  It  may,  too, 
appear  somewhat  unreasonable  (as  was  almost  unanimously 
decided  last  year  by  a  strong  committee  of  preparatory  school 
headmasters)  that  a  child  oi  twelve  should  bo  learning  con- 
currently four  languages — English,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek, — 
besides  the  other  subjects  univei'sally  recognised  as  a  necessary 
part  of  his  mental  baggage.  The  curriculum  of  the  German 
Reform  Schulen,  as  exemplified  by  what  is  called  the  Frankfurter 
Lehrplan,  seems  to  them  the  sensible  way  out  of  the  diflSculty, 
and  it  has  much  to  recommend  it.  In  Germany  there  is  nothing 
to  correspond  exactly  with  our  preparatory  school.  There  they 
have  large  secondary  day  schools  which  undertake  a  boy's  educa- 
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tion  from  nine  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts.  Of  these 
schools  that  called  the  "  Gymnasium  "  teaches  Latin  and  Greek 
when  its  pupils  are  old  enough,  the  "  Realgymnasium  "  Latin  but 
no  Greek,  the  "  Oberrealschulo  "  neither ;  for  some  years  now, 
however,  the  authorities  have  permitted  in  certain  places  the 
experiment  of  teaching  the  same  elementary  subjects,  French, 
Arithmetic,  etc.,  in  all  Uiree  tvpes  of  school  until  a  boy  is  twelve 
years  old.  This  gives  him  tfie  chance  of  obtaining  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  elements,  and  allows  his  parents  time  to  decide 
whether  his  abilities  or  his  future  prospects  mark  him  out  for  the 
Gymnasium,  the  Realgymnasium,  or  else  for  the  Realschule  or 
Oberrealschule ;  if  for  the  former  two,  he  now  adds  Latin  to  his 
subjects,  dropping  some  of  his  French  hours,  until  he  is  fifteen ; 
he  then  begins  Greek  at  the  Gyumasium  if  he  is  destined  for  any 
studies  at  the  Universitv  other  than  Modem  Mathematics, 
Languages  or  Science,  spending  rather  less  time  than  before  at 
Latin.  It  is  a  reasonable  scheme  and  is  sixid  to  be  answering 
beyond  the  expectations  of  most  observers.  In  many  cases  those 
taught  in  this  way  have  in  two  or  three  years  overtaken  those 
who  began  Latin  at  nine.  Possibly  Greek  may  show  the  same 
results,  though  as  yet  the  system  has  not  been  on  its  trial 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  this  conclusively.  However 
this  may  be,  Germany  is  not  England.  The  effect  of 
German  education  upon  the  forrajition  of  the  national  character 
is  not  wholly  such  as  we  should  care  to  see  in  Englishmen, 
and  our  system,  whatever  its  demerits  may  be,  is  attracting  atten- 
tion and  even  admiration  abroad.  The  pendulum  is  beginning  to 
swing  the  other  way.  Representatives  from  France  (where  there 
are  loud  complaints  that  theirsecondary  schools  tend  to  produce  too 
many  functionaries  who  work  well  in  an  official  groove*  and  too 
little  self-reliance  of  character),  from  Germany  and  from  America 
are  constantly  visiting  us  and  examining  with  interest  our 
schemes  of  teaching  and  our  system  of  private  and  public 
school  education.  Soon  they  will  be  establishing  schools  on  our 
lines.  The  case  so  far  chen  is  not  proven.  That  the  ordinary 
intelligence  can,  under  tixed  conditions,  assimilate  in  four  j^ears 
what  is  usually  looked  upon  as  the  work  of  six  is  by  no  means 
universiilly  accepted  as  true.  In  any  case,  we  preparatory 
school  headmasters  are  at  present  not  fiee  agents;  we  cannot 
each  one  of  us  carry  out  our  ideal  curriculum.  We  have  no 
governing  body  to  thwart  or  control  us,  it  is  true ;  but  for  all 
Uiat  the  guiding  comes  from  above ;  and,  just  as  the  public 
schools  are  compelled  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  L^niversities 
and  Woolwich,  so  are  we  obliged  to  adapt  our  teaching  to  the 
requirements  of  the  public  schools.  To  them  we  are  m  reality 
responsible ;  we  cannot  dictate  to  them  or  force  upon  them  our 
ideas ;  we  can  only  hope  that  when  we  represent  to  them  the 
difficulties  which  beset  us,  they  \n\\  arrange  their  system  of  work 
so  as  gradually  to  lessen  them  as  they  occur.  As  our  oppor- 
tunities   of   intercjommunication   increase    we    find   the  head- 


*  "  A  quoi  tient  la  superiority  dea  Anglo-Saxons  ? "    Par  E.  Demolins. 
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masters  of  public  schools  more  and  more  iuclined  to  lend  a 
\vilUn<^  ear  to  any  reasonable  sugji^estions  ol'ouis,  aid  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  tlioy  should  do  so.  \^'c  are  to  all 
intents  the  lower  forms  of  the  great  public  schools;  their  rulers 
now  look  upon  us  not  only  as  valuable  allies  but  also  as  .a 
necessaiy  and  integral  part  of  themselves.  This  very  Question  of 
beginning  Greek  they  have  in  reality  settled  for  us.  More  than 
ten  years  ago  they  realised  how  crowded  was  our  curriculum ; 
they  promised  to  make  arrangements  themselves  for  teaching 
Greek  from  the  elements  and  to  admit  on  their  Classical  side 
boys  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  language.  What  was 
the  result  i  A  few  preparatory  sciiools  took  them  at  their  word, 
taught  no  Greek,  devoted  the  hours  thus  saved  to  strengthening 
other  subjects,  and  finally  found  out  to  their  sorrow  that 
boys  well  advanced  in  French,  Latin,  Mathematics,  etc.,  were 
relegated  to  an  absurdly  low  form  at  the  public  school  because 
thev  knew  no  Greek!  What  they  gave  us  with  one  hand  they 
took  away  with  the  other.  Besides,  the  public  schools  soon 
discovered  that  we,  with  our  small  claf4ses  and  less  complicated 
organisation,  could  teach  Greek  far  more  carefully  and  thoroughly 
than  they  with  their  large  forms;  thev  saw  that  if  they 
continued  to  be  responsible  for  thorough  grounding  in  this 
elementary  work  a  larger  staff  of  masters  would  be  required; 
they  acknowledged  that  we  saved  them  some  trouble  and  with 
our  machineiy  did  the  work  better.  Consequently  the  fitatus 
qiu»  returned.  Nothing  permanent  has  been  done.  We  must  for 
the  present  accept  the  met  and  the  responsibility. 

SincOj  then,  a  considerable  amount  of  Latin  and  some  Greek 
are  obligatory  for  admission  into  a  fairly  high  form  of  the  classical 

Eublic  schools,  we  have  in  preparatory  schools  to  consider  how 
est  to  teach,  amid  the  jostling  mass  of  other  necessary  work, 
these  two  important  subjects.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  trace 
a  child's  course  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  to  the  time  when  he 
first  faces  his  public  examiners. 

He  generally  enters  between  his  ninth  and  tenth  birthday,  not 
always  well  grounded  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  and 
usually  knowing  no  Latin  at  all.  He  therefore  begins  his  life  in 
the  lowest  class.  His  week's  work  for  the  next  two  years  consists 
of  some  28  hours ;  of  this  time  a  considerable  portion  is  given  up 
to  Enj^lish  work  (History,  Scripture,  Geography,  Letter-writing, 
and  Dictation)  French,  Arithmetic,  and  Drawmg;  the  rest  to 
Latin.  These  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  Latin  include  preparation, 
in  which  he  must  be  assisted  for  the  first  year.  For  a  month 
his  Latin  work  consists  almost  entirely  of  granunar  which  must 
be  carefully  explained,  the  fiexional  endings  of  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs  (the  indicative  mood  of  the  active  voice)  learned  by 
heart,  and  even  thus  early  he  should  be  practised  in  adding  these 
to  the  stems.  From  the  first  he  must  be  taught  to  think.  The 
master  should  watch  and  try  to  identify  himself  with  the  pupil, 
to  put  himself  in  his  place,  to  think  his  thoughts,  for  so  he  wilL 
best  appreciate  his  dimculties  and  teach  him  to  overcome  them. 
An  experienced  teacher  (and  it  is  waste  of  time  tc.hand  over  the 
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youngest  children  to  one  who  is  inexperienced)  will  not  find  it 
nard  to  do  this  with  a  form  of  five  or  six.  A  good  deal  of  rep^ 
tition  is  necessary  and  a  good  deal  of  patience.  An  infant  learns 
by  imitation  and  finds  his  limbs  grow  stronger  by  use;  he 
imconsciously  observes  and  practises  ;  and  so  it  is  witn  his  mind 
as  he  grows  older.  In  a  few  weeks  the  class  will  try  short 
sentences,  Latin  into  English ;  this  interests  them,  teaches  them 
to  apply  what  grammar  they  have  so  far  Iciimed,  and  shows 
them  that  this  same  grammar  is  not  unmeaning  nonsense  but 
that  it  has  a  definite  use.  Soon  the  sentences  can  be  connected 
and  an  easy  story  attempted,  until  bv  the  end  of  his  first  term 
a  clever  little  lad  will  have  finished  the  passive  voice  of  the 
regular  verbs  and  will  realise  some  of  the  meaning  of  what  he  has 
done;  an  average  boy  will  know  the  active  voice,  while  both 
will  also  have  gamed  a  little  experience  in  turning  easy  English 
sentencesback  into  Latin.  Very  many  excellent  books  arepubUshed: 
Macmillan's  First  Latin  Course,  Rust's  First  Steps  to  Latm  Compo- 
sition, Heatley's  Gradatim,  Ritchie's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose 
Composition  seem  among  the  best,  though  every  school  has  its 
own  favourite  works,  and  possibly  they  are  equally  good.  With 
the  second  term  comes  promotion — a  new  joy.  Ambition  is 
perhaps  roused,  the  boy  is  keener  and  more  teachable.  Still 
ne  must  be  helped  in  preparing.  A  master  should  walk  about, 
see  as  well  as  he  can  that  eiich  volatile  little  boy  is  occupying 
himself  with  the  lesson  on  hand,  never  answering  a  question 
without  asking  another,  so  as  to  elicit  thought,  but  explaining 
the  difficulty  when  he  notices  a  "  check."  If  possible  it  shoula 
be  arranged  that  the  class  be  taken  in  the  hour  immediately 
following  that  in  which  they  have  been  preparing,  for  boys  of 
this  age  are  very  forgetful ;  certainly  it  is  better  that  they  should 
not  prepare  on  Monday  what  they  say  on  Tuesday  ;  some  excep- 
tional children  are  so  excitable  and  anxious  about  their  work  that 
this  bothers  their  brains  and  spoils  their  sleep.  A  little  grammar 
committed  to  memory  should  form  part  of  every  translation 
lesson,  enough  to  take  up  ten  minutes  in  the  hearing,  and  this 
ought  to  be  carefully  explained  on  the  preceding  day.  About 
thirty  minutes  should  be  given  to  the  construing,  which  ought 
to  be  heard  twice  over  if  possible,  and  about  ten  minutes  to 
parsing.  This  would  allow  fifty  minutes  in  all — ample  time,  and 
quite  as  much  as  is  good  for  small  boys  at  one  stretch.  Every 
member  of  the  class  ought  to  translate  part  of  the  lesson  and  to 
have  his  share  of  questions  upon  it.  Composition  should  be 
partly  oral,  partly  written,  and  it  is  well  to  vary  the  method  of 
teaching  it.  A  master  will  sometimes  have  the  boys  round  him 
and  make  them  in  turn  translate  the  English  sentences  into 
Latin ;  this  done,  he  will  send  them  to  their  desks  that  they  may 
reproduce  the  exercise  on  paper,  for  thus  their  memor^v  will  be 
trained  and  their  attention  ensured ;  at  other  times  he  ought  to 
explain  the  principle  of  the  exercise  and  the  rules  of  which  it 
treats,  and  let  tne  boys  make  their  own  attempts,  without 
further  aid,  on  paper.  Variety  both  excites  interest  and  main- 
tains it.    By  the  end  of  the  second  term  the  average  boy  will 
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begin  to  construe  easy  continuous  pieces  with  some  fluency ;  by 
the  end  of  the  third  he  will  have  read  some  Eutropius  and  short 
straightforward  extracts  from  the  Latin  authors.  All  this  time  he 
is  steadily  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  accidence,  keeping  up 
always  the  more  elementary  part  of  it  by  revising  and  revising 
and  revising  ad  nauseam.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  a  well 
conditioned  lad  should  grow  tired  of  it  if  he  be  taught  sensibly. 
A  wise  master  will  make  the  letison  "  spin  "  by  an  occasional  joke 
(the  weakness  of  which  by  no  means  spoils  the  juvenile  ap^re- 
ciation  of  it),  and  by  illustrations  taken  from  such  interesting 
objects  as  are  within  sight  or  hail. 

On  looking  back  upon  the  year'a  work  one  is  often  surprised 
to  find  what  a  stride  has  been  made  by  the  majority  of  boys. 
There  will  be  disappointments  of  course.  Minds,  like  vessels, 
have  varying  capacity,  and  some  leak.  Boys  with  receptive 
memories  and  heads  upon  their  shoulders  take  their  removes 
more  quickly  than  the  others.  Classical  forms  ought  never  in 
preparatory  schools  to  consist  of  more  than  eight  or  ten  boys.  Con- 
stant circulation  is  gomg  on ;  promotions  occur  ever/  term ;  and 
the  gap  between  each  class  is  not  wide ;  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  rapidly  those  who  were  the  three  or  four  top  boys  of  Form  B 
in  July,  overtake  in  October  and  run  side  by  side  with  those  who 
were  left  at  the  bottom  of  Form  A. 

During  the  second  year  the  same  course  is  followed,  but  the 
work  becomes  more  advanced  and  the  lessons  longer.  Our 
representative  boy  now  prepares  by  himself,  though  he  may 
apply  when  in  sore  straits  to  his  master  for  help.  He  attempts 
one  of  the  many  admirable  little  books  constantly  being  issued, 
with  vocabularies,  containing  selections  from  Caesar,  Livy,.  &c. ; 
he  knows  by  this  time  what  a  compound  sentence  means,  how 
to  "keep  to  the  left,"  watches  his  tenses,  and  begins  to  understand 
oblique  narration  and  other  mysteries,  for  all  the  while  his 
composition  has  been  travelling  pari  passu  ^vith  his  translation. 
They  mutually  assist  each  other.  In  his  fifth  term  he  should  be 
ready  to  try  a  book  of  Csesar,  but  still  with  the  vocabulary 
attached,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  second  year  he  will  arrive 
at  the  dignity  of  a  dictionary  of  his  own  and  will  with  its  help 
make  a  very  fair  attempt  at  construing  the  editions  of  Csesar  and 
Cornelius  Nepos  without  notes,  such  as  those  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press.  During  this  last  term  or  so  he  will  have 
begun  to  see  the  reasons  for  moods,  tenses,  cases,  and  while  he 
has  still  been  keeping  up  his  accidence  and  making  it  sounder 
and  sounder  he  will  have  learned  by  heart  a  few  examples  of 
the  more  common  Syntax  rules,  which  he  will  be  able  to  quote 
as  illustrations  of  instances  occurring  in  his  lesson. 

The  beginning  ot  his  third  year  sees  a  new  departure.  If 
intended  for  the  classical  side,  he  begins  Greek ;  if  for  the  modern, 
he  gives  extra  hours  to  French  and  Mathematics,  or  starts 
German.  In  either  case  he  is  ripe  for  some  additional  work ;  he 
IS  now  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age  and  can  stay  up 
for  an  hour's  preparation  every  evening.  As  he  has  also  arrived 
at  the  stage  when  he  is  supposed  to  spell  fairly  well  and  to 
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write  a  sensible  letter,  he  (,'ains  two  more  hoiu-s.  One  of  these 
eight  hours  may  be  given  to  the  elassic^al  l)oy  ibr  Latin  composi- 
tion, the  other  seven  go  to  his  Greelt.  This  appears  to  be  aoout 
the  proper  time  in  the  lad's  career  for  bi^ginning  the  new 
language,  when  he  has  a  grip  of  his  Latin,  a  fair  working 
knowledge  of  its  accidence  and  the  power  of  interpreting  a 
simple  author  with  some  success.  To  fix  a  definite  age  for  this 
must  be  misleadi  iig ;  it  is  rather  a  question  of  capacity,  and 
whether  the  boy  has  reached  a  certain  position  in  the  school. 
There  seems  to  be  no  gi-eat  ditKculty  about  the  "  send-oti'" ;  bovs 
will  always  at  first  attack  a  fresh  .subject  with  enthusiasm ;  the 
thirst  for  novelty  and  for  iavestigation  is  roused.  The  interest 
thus  awakened  must  be  maintained.  When  children  ^re  shown 
that  the  old  system  of  forming  their  cases  and  tenses  still 
prevails,  and  that  the  grammar  is  arranged  very  much  on 
similar  lines  to  that  with  which  they  are  familiar,  they  regard 
the  new  characters  in  the  light  of  a  pleasant  puzzle  and  worry 
them  out  with  much  enjoyment 

It  was  noticed  above  that  for  a  boy  of  this  age  to  be  learning 
four  languages  at  once  was  thought  somewhat  unreasonable.  But 
after  allhe  is  by  this  time  fairly  grounded  in  French  and  Latin, 
while  English  is  his  mother  tongue :  he  can  speak  this  last  well 
enough,  can  read  and  write  it  passably,  and  will  improve  by 
experience  without  effort.  Greek  and  Latin  composition  and 
translation,  if  properly  taught,  will  give  him  taste,  power  of 
expressing  himsell,  a  c^ertain  style  in  writing,  and  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  English  literature.  His  history  and  geo- 
graphy are  virtually  all  that  need  trouble  him  now ;  tlie  public 
school  will  be  responsible  for  a  higher  development  later  on. 
To  French  four  hours  a  week  are  stul  given,  but  a  good  deal  of 
the  drudgery  in  this  is  now  over,  and  a  boy  well  on  in  Ijatin  and 
Greek  finds  little  that  is  hard  in  the  modem  language,  so  that 
he  is  in  reality  givijig  his  serious  attention  to  the  acquiring  of 
two  languages  only,  and  these  help  one  another  in  a  marvellous 
degree.  The  same  rules  of  construing  apply  to  both ;  the  verb 
has  to  be  tracked,  parsed  carefully,  and  translated  exactly  in 
both;  the  two  languages  are  synthetic  and  of  kindred  origin, 
while  their  points  of  similarity  and  difference  are  full  of  interest 
and  instruction.  It  certainly  appears  that  the  commencement 
of  Greek  study  at  this  age  is  a  distinct  gain  from  many  points  of 
view,  in  spite  of  instances  which  may  be  adduced  where  excep- 
tional  intellect  has  in  maturer  vears  quickly  overcome  all  difn- 
culties  and  grasped,  as  ir  wor^  ty  intuition,  the  "  mind  "  of  the 
ancients.  1  he  chief  importance  is  the  mental  discipline,  the 
necessity  for  the  closest  care  and  watchfulness,  the  training  in 
accuracy  which  Greek  gives  and  w^hich  is  taught  equally  well 

J)erhaps   by  nothing  else   except   Euclid.     The  bracing  of  the 
iaculties  of  the  mind  and  the  enlargement  of  the  mental  scope 
are  more  the  objects  of  education  than  marketable  information 
and  the  effect  of  this  bracing  will  remain  behind  in  after  life 
even  when  the  Greek  itself  may  be  merely  a  dim  recollection. 
But  to  return  to  our  pupil.     He  is  all  keenness  at  first  about 
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his  Greek  alphabet.  A  liberal  use  of  the  blackboard  is  of 
importance  to  berin  with,  and  a  month's  practice  in  reading, 
copying,  learning  the  terminations,  etc.,  is  necessary,  very  much 
as  it  was  with  nis  first  steps  in  Latin.  He  should  now  try 
sentences  graduated  in  difficulty,  exemplifying  the  grammar 
as  he  learns  it.  Some  schools  devote  a  whole  term  to  the  learning 
and  practising  of  grammar,  allowing  no  translation  whatsoever, 
but  grammar  pure  and  simple  palls  upon  the  appetite,  and  it 
is  remembered  better  when  appDed.  There  are  several  excellent 
little  works  in  use  for  this  purpose,  of  which  Underbill's  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best,  and,  though  there  is  no  ideal 

g'ammar  yet  published,  several  are  quite  good — ^Wordsworth's, 
utherfora's,  and  for  more  advanced  scholars,  Abbott  and 
Mansfield's,  and  Parry's,  than  which  last  there  is  still,  I  think, 
no  superior.  Training  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  is  suflScient 
for  the  first  term  ;  by  the  end  of  the  second  term  a  boy  should 
be  able  to  construe  short  connected  pieces  such  as  are  givan  in 
Heatley's  "  Graecula,"  and  before  the  year  is  out  he  will  make  a 
fair  attempt  at  Morice's  "  Attic  Stories "  and  selections  from 
Xenophon.  He  must,  during  his  second  year,  begin  to  use  his 
lexicon,  with  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  well-chosen  extracts  from 
Thucydides,  and  before  this  year  is  over,  an  ordinary  boy  will 
reach  the  standard  of  easy  Greek  play.  AH  this  while  his  know- 
ledge of  accidence  and  Syntax  ought  to  have  been  growing 
steadily,  following  precisely  the  plan  he  followed  with  his  Latin 
grammar.  And  meantime,  of  course,  his  Latin  has  been  pro- 
gressing, and  has  been,  it  may  be  unconsciously,  assisting  his 
Greek ;  parallel  examples  of  Syntax  in  both  languages  might  be 
asked  when  .either  of  the  two  req^uires  this  kina  of  illustration, 
and  Greek  equivalents  for  Latin  idioms  as  they  occur  in  reading ; 
this  will  keep  the  two  languages  side  by  side.  For  some  terms 
now,  since  we  started  him  in  Greek,  the  boy  will  have  been 
making  steady  way  through  his  Latin  authors ;  he  will  probably 
know  somethmg  of  Pheedrus,  Ovid,  Livy  and  Virgil,  and  perhaps 
a  little  of  Horace.  A  change  of  book  and  an  introduction  to  a 
new  styl^  of  writer  is  of  great  importance. 

And  his  composition  has  come  on  quietly.  By  stages  he  has 
passed  through  elementary  books — one  of  the  most  searching 
and  valuable  of  which  is  still  the  old  Arnold,  if  taught  sensibly 
and  with  discrimination — until  he  has  tried  his  hand  at  connected 
prose.  He  has  learned  the  laws  of  scansion  for  the  sake  of 
understanding  what  Ovid  and  Virgil  mean,  and  perhaps  he  is 
some  way  on  in  the  technical  art  of  "  making  verses. '  This 
ought  to  lead  him  on  to  "  writing  verse."  If  a  boy  is  to  enter 
his  public  school  on  the  classical  side  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  omit  Latin  verse  composition  from  his  course  of  training, 
for  without  it  he  will  neither  be  well  equipped  for  the  next  few 
years  of  his  life,  nor  if  he  should  happen  to  take  a  high  place 
m  hi?  entrance  examination,  will  he  maintain  his  position  at 
some  schools.  He  must  possess  more  than  a  mere  elementary 
kn'  \vledge  of  metre  and  of  prosody  for  the  proper  imderstanding 
ana   correct  rendering  of  the  Latin  poets.     The  time  is  not 
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wasted  at  any  rate,  as  verse-making  improves  a  learner's 
accuracy  and  assists  his  prose,  and  as  the  terms  so  by  the  learner 
will  show  whether  he  has  any  faculty  for,  or  leaning  towards, 
higher  scholarship.  During  his  last  year  at  a  preparatory  school 
he  will  be  capable  of  tr3dng  to  turn  into  Latm  short  pieces  of 
English  narrative  and  simple  poems.  He  becomes  familiar  with 
idioms,  is  on  the  alert,  gams  fat^ility  in  translating,  and  perhaps 
reaches  a  standard  high  enough  for  a  competitive  exammation, 
if  that  is  an  object  to  him.  But  probably  the  most  important 
result  of  all  is  shown  in  the  improvement  in  the  lad's  taste.  He 
is  forced  to  dwell  on  the  meaning  of  English  lines  in  a  way  in  which 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  cared  to  think  of  them,  ne  under- 
stands allusions,  he  be^ns  to  appreciate  the  value  of  epithets, 
of  emphasis,  of  the  position  of  words ;  he  sees  through  the  poet's 
intent  and,  even  if  nis  attempt   to  turn  these 'into  the  corres- 

Eonding  Latin  idiom  is  feeble  and  stilted  at  first,  he  is  the 
etter  lor  trpng  and  will  improve.  Whether  verse-making  is  a 
knack  or  not — and  of  course  some  boys  take  to  it  more  readily 
than  others — it  is  a  knack  that  must  assuredly  argue  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  the  language.  He  is  a  better  classic  than  he 
would  have  been  had  he  left  verses  alone.  For  Greek  prose 
nnd  verse  there  is  no  time ;  a  master  must  be  content  with  a 
slight  grounding  in  the  rendering  of  English  sentences  into 
Greek. 

And  now  the  boy's  course  is  completed.  He  is  somewhere 
between  his  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  birthdays,  and  ought,  save 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  to  "  move  on."  If  he  has  been 
reasonably  diligent  and  has  acquired  in  these  four  years  the 
habit  of  reflection,  he  ought  now  to  find  no  difficulty  in  taking 
his  removes  easily  and  without  undue  efibrt  until  ne  is  ready 
for  the  University.  No  mention  has  been  made  of  scholarship 
boys — and  purposely.  Their  education  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  school.  There  should  be  no  pressure  and  no 
specializing.  The  only  diiference  is  this,  that  a  clever  boy  will 
assimilate  Knowledge  more  rapidly  and  win  his  promotion  from 
class  to  class  more  regularly  than  nis  slower  companions,  so  that 
probably  by  the  time  he  is  eleven  years  old  he  will  b^  in  the 
same  stage  as  the  ordinary  boy  of  twelve.  He  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  latter,  nor  must  the  latter  be  sacrificed  to  him. 
For  such  promising  children  there  ought  to  be  an  extra  form  at 
the  top  of  the  school  into  which  they  can  be  drafted,  if  they  can 
without  any  strain  reach  it  in  the  regular  course  of  work.  A 
special  master  is  usually  set  apart  for  this  form  in  schools  that 
ciire  to  undertake  this  higher  sUmdard  of  work;  the  embryo 
scholars  thus  have  their  fair  chance  of  distinguishing  themselves 
without  any  detriment  to  the  rest  of  their  schoolfellows,  and 
without  any  neglect  on  the  masters*  part  of  the  rank  and  file. 

It  is  scarcely  nocossiiry  to  add  that  the  head  master  must  find 
time  to  revise  ovory  class  in  the  school  now  and  then.  Whether 
ho  is  ongi'ossod  in  his  own  form-work,  or  in  correspondence,  or  in 
the  general  supervision  of  the  establishment,  ho  must  make  for 
himself  opportunities  of  seeing  that  his  schedule  of  work  is  being 
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faithfully  carried  out'in  all  its  details,  or  abuses  will  imperceptibly 
creep  in. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  education,  differing  in  some  details 
but  in  the  main  following  the  lines  sketched  above,  which  is 
carried  out  with  more  or  less  success  by  our  classical  preparatory 
schools.  That  it  is  both  practical  and  practicable,  and  on  the 
whole  most  satisfactory,  I  for  one  can  affirm  from  an  experience 
of  over  25  years,  during  which  nearly  800  young  boys  have  passed 
through  my  hands.  We  are  accused  of  not  laying  sufficient  stress 
on  intellectual  standards  but  of  judging  excellence  of  character 
too  much  by  physical  development ;  we  contend  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  those  who  are  moulding  the  characters  of  the  youth  of 
this  generation  to  cultivate  as  far  as  rests  with  them  the  perfect 
ideal,  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually. 

Why^  then,  objectors  say,  is  there  so  often  a  poor  result  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  failure  of  boys  to  qualify  for 
the  moderate  standard  required  of  them  on  joinmg  then:  public 
schools  ?  Is  there  not  something  radically  wrong  with  a  system 
which  teaches  so  feebly  that  those  who  have  been  for  nme  or 
ten  years  brought  up  upon  it  find  a  difficulty  in  passing  the 
Matriculation  Examinations  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge?  This 
last  objection  may  be  answered  at  once  by  the  assertion  that 
the  fault  lies  with  the  individual,  not  with  the  system,  for 
precisely  the  same  system  provides  sixty  boys  every  year — the 
scholarselectedat  Eton,  Winchester,Rugby,  Charterhouse,  Harrow, 
&c. — ^who  could  with  certainty  pass  Responsions  or  Little  Go  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  and  a  vast  number  besides,  unsuccessful 
candidates  for  these  school  honours,  who  do  not  fall  far  short  oi 
the  same  standard !  But  of  course  we  see  occasional  failures, 
perhaps  five  in  every  himdred.  In  all  schools  are  found  instances 
of  boys  so  hopelessly  crass,  so  utterly  incapable  of  taking  in  an* 
idea  or  of  retaining  it,  if  understood,  that  one  wonders  some- 
times whether  in  spite  of  the  endless  trouble  bestowed  upon 
them  they  will  ever  oe  fit  for  anything  in  after  life  but  shooting 
partridges.  Others  are  so  much  spoiled  and  pampered,  before 
they  reach  school  that  it  takes  their  unfortunate  masters  a  long 
time  to  break  through  the  crust  which  indulgence  or  self-com- 
placency has  formed  round  them ;  but  these  cases  are  happily 
not  numerous.  There  exist  other  causes  for  failure,  of  which  the 
following  are  among  the  most  obvious : — 

1.  Boys  often  enter  their  preparatory  school  too  late  and 
leave  it  too  early.  The  reasons  for  their  late  arrival  are  doubt- 
less excellent,  being  chiefly  domestic  ones.  The  child  is  delicate, 
and  requires  home  care  for  a  little  longer;  he  is  an  only  son,  and 
cannot  yet  be  spared ;  or  he  has  a  younger  brother  who  is  being 
educated  with  him  at  home,  they  cannot  be  separated,  and  will 
be  sent  to  school  together ;  or  he  finds  great  difficulty  in  reading, 
and  must  have  special  attention  still  for  a  while.  >fot  only  does 
their  work  suffer  out  most  often  they  are  also  sadly  undisciplined 
when  they  do  appear,  frequently  at  about  their  eleventh  birth- 
day— ancl  then  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  just  as  the 
boy  is  passing  his  thirteenth  birthday,  the  public  school  master, 
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at  whose  house  his  name  is  entered,  sends  for  him.  He  has  a 
Budden  vacancy;  unless  this  is  accepted,  it  may  be  doubtful 
when  the  next  will  occur;  the  parent  is  panic-stricken,  and 
the  lad  goes.  He  has  had  two  years  of  elementary  Latin  teach- 
ing and  no  Greek,  for  it  has  been  already  shown  now  much  can 
be  soundly  grafted  into  the  average  boy  in  that  period  of  time. 

2.  Another  reason  for  failure  is  that  the  forms  at  the 
preparatory  school  are  sometimes  too  large.  This  naturally 
means  that  the  masters  are,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  boys, 
too  few.  There  must  be,  unfortunately,  in  all  matters  of  educa- 
tion, a  commercial  side.  A  great  many  excellent  schools  consist 
of  from  30  to  40  boys ;  every  care  is  lavished  upon  them,  their 
food  must  be,  if  simple,  plentiful,  well-cooked,  and  of  the  best; 
comforts  are  provided  for  them  as  though  they  are  at  home,  and 
their  masters  for  the  most  part  must  be  University  men.  Yet  it 
is  difficult  for  a  head  master  to  provide  all  this  on  a  gross  income 
of  3,000i.  or  4,000i.  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  reserve  for  hun- 
self  any  adequate  compensation  for  his  outlay  of  capital,  his 
wearing  work,  and  his  anxiety.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  he 
denies  nimself  a  necessary  master,  and,  to  make  up  for  the  self- 
denial,  adds  two  or  three  boys  to  every  division.  It  is  unsound 
poUcy,  but  he  seems  compelled  to  do  it.  Let  him  raise  his  fees, 
ne  loses  his  boys.  Larger  schools  can  afford  to  be  more 
extravarant  as  to  their  staif,  and  need  not  suffer  in  this  way,  but 
the  stram  is  severely  felt  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  though  in 
most  cases  it  is  well  known  that  those  in  command  sacrifice 
their  own  pecuniary  advantage  for  their  school's  welfare,  and 
provide  a  staff  almost  beyond  their  means. 

3.  But  perhaps  the  most  obvious  cause  of  all  is  the  lack  of 
system  in  the  work,  owing  to  a  frequent  change  of  assistant 
masters,  who  come  and  go  with  regularity  every  term.  This  is 
fatal.  Any  continuity  in  the  teaching  under  these  circumstances 
is  impossible.  It  is  partly  a  question  of  economics  again,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  so ;  even  if  the  number  of  masters  be  few,  there 
is  no  reason  why  these  few  should  be  perpetually  changing.  The 
fact  implies  the  want  of  some  necessary  attributes  on  the  part  of 
the  head  master — either  he  chooses  his  men  badly,  or  he  is 
inconsiderate,  or  he  underpays.  The  question  is  important,  as  it 
affects  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  the  future  of  an  able  and  self- 
denying  body.  Many  men,  immediately  on  taking  their  degree, 
accept  a  post  at  a  preparatory  school  that  they  may  have  a 
breathing  space  in  which  to  look  round  them.  They  have  a 
year  to  spend  before  the  serious  business  of  life  begins,  and  this 
they  give  to  useful  and  agreeable  work  and  games,  but  without 
any  serious  idea  of  making  education  their  profession.  These 
birds  of  passage  require  little  consideration ;  they  ought  not  to 
be  encouraged  or  even  admitted.  Others  come  for  the  experience, 
intending  in  due  course  to  carry  on  schools  of  their  own,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  make  teaching  their  life's  work.  A  head  master 
ought  soon  to  discover  who  of  these  will  be  valuable  to  him,  and, 
having  found  a  good  master,  he  ought  to  do  his  utmost  to  retain 
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him,  for  his  worth  is  "  above  rubies."  The  head  should 
make  it  worth  such  an  assistant's  while  to  stay  with  him  by 
studying  his  happiness  and  comfort,  and  by  gradually  raising  his 
stipend,  so  that  ne  may  and  can,  if  he  wishes,  provide  himself 
with  an  annuity  after  a  definite  number  of  years'  service.  When 
a  master  has  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  interests  of  the 
school,  the  school  ought  not  to  desert  him  when  he  is  past 
embarking  upon  a  fresh  career.  But  this  is  a  wide  subject  and 
cannot  fully  be  discussed  here.  It  will  be  suflBcient  to  add  that 
useful  masters  will  stay  and  perform  their  work  ably  and  loyally 
for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  years,  and  yet  remain  young 
and  boyish  enough  to  share  in  their  pupils'  pursuits  and 
pleasures.  Fortunate  is  the  school  which  manages  to  keep 
them ! 

Other  causes  there  are,  too  numerous  to  dwell  upon — interrup- 
tions owing  to  illness  (which  the  public  schools  scarcely  seem  to 
realise  suflSciently),  over-devotion  to  cricket,  supineness  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  and  so  forth — some  unavoidable  and  some 
preventible,  but  enough  has  been  written  upon  this  subject  to  show 
that  anything  which  interrupts  the  general  swing  and  continuity  of 
the  school  routine  will  sensiblv  affect  the  results  of  its  work.  It 
may  be  urged  that  not  only  the  Latin  and  Greek  but  all  other 
branches  of  work  will  sufier  from  similar  reasons.  It  is  true; 
but  they  will  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent.  Classical  teaching, 
to  be  sound,  must  omit  nothing ;  there  must  be  no  ^ps,  and  in 
it  a  proper  and  regular  order  of  proceeding  is  generally  accepted. 
In  other  subjects  this  is  not  always  the  case — the  third  book  of 
Euclid,  for  instance,  requires  very  little  acquaintance  with  the 
second,  which  can  be  shelved  for  a  while ;  quadratic  equations 
in  Algebra  are  taught  either  before  or  after  simple  problems,  and 
so  on ;  but  it  will  not  conduce  to  ultimate  success  if  we  attempt 
royal  roads  or  short  cuts  in  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  on  this 
account  of  the  highest  moment  that  as  few  breaches  as  possible 
should  be  made  in  ther  school's  regimen  and  scheme  of  education. 

Much  could  be  added  on  this  most  important  subject,  but 
possibly  more  than  enough  has  been  said  to  justify  the  existence 
of  our  preparatory  schools  as  classical  nurseries  for  the  great 
schools  of  England.  In  spite  of  occasional  failures  and  of 
evident  imperfections,  their  value  is  being  more  and  more 
recognised  and  acknowledged  every  year,  and  if  the  advance  in 
higher  secondary  education,  distinctly  visible  in  this  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  can  be  satisfactorily  established  as  resulting  from 
their  foundation,  development,  and  present  condition  fas,  mdeed, 
is  commonly  allowed),  they  clearly  have  a  raiaon  d'etre  as  well 
as  a  claim  upon  the  paternal  interest  of  the  public  schools  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  British  parent  of  to-day. 

C.  EccLEs  Williams,  D.D. 
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THE    TEACHING    OF    THE    MOTHER-TONGUE    IN 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


The  teaching  of  English  will  be  considered,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Paper,  to  comprise  instruction  in — 

(a)  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing ; 

(6)  Original  Composition  and  Reproduction  ; 

(c)  Language  (Grammar,  Word-formation,  etc.) ; 

(d)  Literature. 

The  average  age  at  which  a  boy  enters  a  Preparatory  School  is 
about  ten,  and  oy  that  time  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
that  he  should  have  been  taught  at  home  or  elsewhere  to  read 
correctljr  without  having  to  spell  words,  to  spell  and  understand 
the  ordinary  words  he  meets,  and  to  write  neatly.  Experience 
seems  to  show,  however,  that  this  standard  is  reached  only  by 
the  few.  The  increase  in  wealth  and  luxury  has  had  a  notice- 
able effect  on  the  early  education  of  children.  They  are  more 
indulged  than  formerly,  and  parents  are  unwilling  to  subject 
them  to  strict  rules  or  press  them  to  do  what  they  dislike. 
Their  education  is  put  off  as  long  as  possible,  and,  in  consequence, 
when   they  are  found  to  be  unmanageable  at  home,  and  are 

Sacked  off  to  school,  they  are  some  two  years  behind  the  stan- 
ard  which  the  average  boy,  with  proper  training,  can  easily 
reach.  Preparatory  Schoolmasters,  therefore,  find  them- 
selves faced  by  tms  diflBculty.  If  they  devote  a  sufficient 
amoimt  of  time  in  the  lower  forms  to  these  elementary 
subjects,  it  is  diflScult  to  bring  boys  up  to  the  classical  standard 
expected  by  Public  Schools.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  take 
boys  as  they  find  them,  and  allow  them  to  pick  up  what  they 
can  from  the  unsystematic  efforts  of  individual  masters,  thougn 
the  abler  boys  will  probably  get  along  well  enough,  the  average 
and  slow  boy  suffers  all  through  his  school  life. 

A  study  of  the  returns  made  by  the  schools  reveals  the  fact 
that,  as  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  the  most 
remarkable  differences  of  practice  exist.  The  time  given  to  all 
subjects  included  in  this  paper  (except  writing)  varies  from  half 
an  hour  a  week  to  twelve  hours  or  possibly  more.  All  schools 
seem  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  giving  some  time  to  spelling,  but 
several  give  none  to  composition,  language,  or  literature,  and  the 
majority  give  about  four  or  five  hours  a  week  in  the  lower  forms 
and  one  or  at  most  two  in  the  upper.  In  one  school  a  spelling 
lesson  is  learnt  every  day  by  every  boy  during  his  school  course, 
in  another  half  an  hour  a  week  is  considered  sufficient.  One 
master   gives  four  hours  each   to  composition,  language,  and 
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literature.  Many  others  write  that  these  subjects  have  no  fixed 
place  in  their  curriculum,  or  that  they  are  crowded  out  by  the 
necessities  of  Public  School  examinations.  Truly  there  seems 
no  fear  that  Secondary  Schools  in  England  are  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  German 
system,  which  some  writers  dread.  The  general  impr^ion 
left  on  my  own  mind  by  a  long  Public  School  experience 
and  the  examination  of  the  returns,  is  that  English  is 
neglected  in  £Btvour  of  those  subjects  which  are  showy  and  easily 
tested.  And  yet  it  seems  the  most  ridiculous  platitude  to  assert 
that  imtil  a  boy  can  read  the  mother-tongue  easily,  can  under- 
stand and  assimilate  what  he  reads,  and  even  express  his 
thoughts  with  reasonable  fluency,  he  is  not  fit  to  start  on  the 
difficulties  of  Latin  prose,  or,  indeed,  the  preparation  of  anything 
but  the  merest  rote  work.  I  imagine  that  many  teachers,  like 
myself,  must  have  come  across  boys  reading  Vii^il  and  Caesar,  to 
whose  minds  the  English  translation  conveyed  scarcely  any 
definite  idea.  I  am  c^uite  sure  that  no  one  can  examine  an 
average  form  in  a  Public  School  in  history  or  one  of  the  kindred 
subjects  without  noticing  that  the  power  of  expression  of 
thought  and  interpretation  of  fact  is  very  low  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  names  and  facts  which  the  memory  has 
stored.  It  may  of  course  be  replied  that  the  memory  of  boys  is 
strong  and  their  reasoning  power  weak,  and  that  we  are 
wise  in  making  the  utmost  use  of  the  power  while  we  can.  But 
granting  this  proposition  to  the  full,  there  is  obviously  another 
point  of  view.  We  train  what  is  naturally  strong  and  neglect 
what  is  naturally  weak.  Whether  the  flood  of  facts  which  the 
sponge-like  mind  of  the  boy  so  easily  absorbs  is  worth  very  much 
to  him  may  be  an  open  question,  but  of  the  value  of  a  well- 
trained  reason  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  what  is  (to  the  little 
boy  at  any  rate)  the  only  possible  basis  for  thought,  namely,  his 
own  language,  this,  oddly  enough,  is  the  subject  whose  acquisi- 
tion is,  as  a  riile,  left  to  chance.  I  am  anxious  not  to  exaggerate 
the  weakness  of  our  Preparatory  Schools  in  this  respect.  1  Know 
that  in  some  schools  English  is  most  carefully  taught.  I  know 
that  the  clever  boys,  in  any  case,  do  not  suffer  much,  but  I  feel 
very  strongly  that,  as  a  rule,  the  value  of  systematic  English 
teaching  is  not  apbreciated. 

The  subjects  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

{a). — Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing. 

Nearly  all  boys  can  read  a  little  when  they  come  to  school. 
It  lies  outside  the  scope  therefore  of  this  paper  to  consider 
methods  of  teaching  beginners. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  only  can  read  easily  and 
understand  what  they  read.  Much  time,  therefore — not  less 
than  six  hours  a  week — ought  to  be  devoted  to  reading  in  the 
lower  forms,  and  necessarily  therefore  to  reading  aloud.  These 
lessons  can  be  made  most  interesting  and  instructive  if  a 
suitable  reading  book  is  chosen.  For  a  good  teacher  can  here 
show  his  very  oest  powers.    By  bright  oral  questioning  he  can 
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not  only   be   teaching  vocabulary  (a   most  imi>ortant  point), 

spelling,  and  easy  grammar,  but  he  can  also  be  training  his  boys  | 

to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  every  passage  they  read. 

fii  their  use  of  these  lessons,  the  Germans  are  far  in  advance 
of  us.  They  ask  many  more  questions  on  the  subject-matter 
of  a  passage  than  is  usual  in  our  forms.  They  demand  gram- 
matical and  well  -  expressed  answers,  and  so  prepare  the 
way  for  the  teaching  of  composition.  The  mistake  made, 
in  my  opinion,  by  most  English  teachers  is  to  require  only 
answers  in  one  word  or  short  phrases.  The;,  are  so  anxious  to 
be  smart,  and  bright,  and  vigorous,  that  the  mterchange  of  ques- 
tion and  answer  is  like  the  rattle  of  musketry  fire.  No  douot  it 
demands  more  skill  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
keep  a  class  interested  in  the  slower  and  more  elaborate  answers 
required  by  the  German  teacher.  It  is  true  also  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  err  on  the  other  side,  and  to  waste  time  and  cover 
too  little  ground.  But  no  one  can  study  the  reports  on  the 
lessons  given  on  the  mother-tongue  in  Germany  without  feeling 
that  we^ve  much  to  learn  from  them.* 

The  English  reading  lesson,  therefore,  should  be  to  the  little 
boy  at  a  ]n«paratory  Bchool  his  most  important  task.  It  may 
be  combined  with  history  or  geography  teaching,  but  its  main 
purpose  should  always  be  to  train  him  to  read,  think,  and 
express  his  thoughts  in  his  own  language.  He  should  also, 
surely,  be  taught  to  manage  his  voice  so  that  it  may  express 
the  meaning  he  wishes  to  convey.  Very  diverse  opinions  are 
held  as  to  tne  desirability  or  possibility  of  training  boys  in  elocu- 
tion, but,  whatever  view  be  taken,  it  must  be  rimt  to  let  them 
hear  the  difference  between  ffood  and  bad  reading,  and  detect 
some  of  the  principles  which  underly  that  difference.     How 

E leased  a  boy  is,  for  example,  when  he  first  discovers  that  if  he 
olds  up  his  voice  he  implies  that  there  is  more  to  come,  if  he 
drops  it  that  he  has  finisned  his  sentence. 

spelling  is,  as  a  rule,  not  neglected  at  Preparatory  Schools, 
though  here  again  there  is  little  agreement  among  teachers  as  to 
methods.  In  some  schools  lists  of  words  are  learnt  every  night, 
in  others  the  use  of  a  spelling  book  is  condemned.  One  head- 
master writes  that  dictation  is  hopelessly  unscientific,  others  that 
dictation  lessons  are  given  in  all  forms  in  their  schools.  But 
thanks  to  Government  examinations  there  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  in  one  way  or  another  spelling  should  be  taught. 
The  practice  which  seems  to  me  most  reasonable  is  to  make  boys 
(a)  copy  out  correctly  all  words  wrongly  spelt ;  (b)  learn  words 
from  a  spelling  book,  looking  out  the  meanings  in  a  dictionary 
when  necessary,  and  framing  sentences  to  illustrate  their  use ;  (c) 
collect  a  few  leading  rules  ;  (d)  look  out  for  derivations.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  in  the  condemnation  of  dictation.  For  the 
good  speller  it  is  waste  of  time,  for  the  bad  it  is  a  confirmation, 
for  the  time,  at  least,  in  error. 

♦  Vide  the  admirable  paper  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale  on  The  Teaching  of  the 
Mother-Tongue  in  Germany.  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects, 
vol.  L,  1896-97.    London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.) 
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Writing  is  well  taught,  as  a  rule.  The  prevailing  style  is  the 
upright  It  has  the  merit  of  legibility  if  not  of  bcNstuty.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  crush  out  individualism  in  the 
endeavour  to  secure  uniform  excellence.  It  is  possible  to  stretch 
the  desire  for  neatness  too  far.  I  have  known  much  time 
wasted  by  teachers  whose  pride  was  that  their  boys'  exercise 
books  should  be  spotlessly  tidy.  Two  further  points  occur  to  me 
as  the  result  of  my  own  expenence.  Copies  are  of  little  use  in 
the  case  of  confirmed  bad  writers.  It  is  better  to  try  and  effect 
an  improvement  on  the  lines  of  a  boy's  own  hand.  Secondly, 
bad  writing  is  often  caused  by  misuse  of  the  top  joint  of  the 
first  finder.  The  curve  shoula  be  convex  above,  concave  below. 
Otherwise,  pressure  is  thrown  on  the  ball  instead  of  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  and  Qontrol  over  the  pen  is  lost 

(6). — Original  Composition  and  Reproduction. 

This  subject  is  rarely  satisfactorily  taught  in  £nglish  schools, 
and  often  entirely  neglected.  The  weekly  theme,  marked 
frequently  "  by  impression,"  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  admir- 
able methods  of  the  German  schools.  The  fact  is  there  is 
no  more  wearisome  task  imposed  on  the  teacher  than  the 
conscientious  correction  of  ungrammatical  and  unidiomatic 
English.  Nor  is  such  correction,  however  careftil,  of  much  value 
unless  some  minutes  are  given  to  each  boy  individually.  In  few 
English  schools  is  more  attempted  than  this,  and  in  a  very 
large  number,  judging  from  the  returns,  the  subject  does  not 
form  part  of  the  curriculum.  In  Germany,  from  the  very  first, 
composition  is  systematically  taught  fieginning  witn  oral 
lessons  in  reproduction  from  the  reading-book,  the  pupil  is 

fradually  led  on  to  clothe  in  his  own  language  ideas  supplied  to 
im  by  the  teacher,  and  only  in  the  higher  classes  is  he  expected 
to  find  his  own  material.  Fluency  in  speech  is  considerea  to  be 
an  essential  preliminary  to  fluency  in  writing.  When  a  child 
can  readily  answer  in  well-chosen  language,  he  is  then,  and  then 
only,  allowed  to  commit  his  words  to  writing.  The  result  of  this 
training  is  that  in  vocabulary  and  power  of  expression  the 
average  German  schoolboy  far  outdistances  the  English.  On  the 
other  nand,  it  is  possible  that  such  a  system  may,  if  pushed  too 
far,  render  a  boy  over-dependent  upon  outside  help  and  weaken 
his  originality ;  but  the  true  mean  can  surely  be  found. 

A  practice  which  I  observe  several  teachers  recommend  in 
their  returns,  and  which  personally  I  have  found  of  considerable 
service,  is  to  set  frequent  papers  on  subjects  like  history,  the 
answers  to  which  are  criticisea  and  marked  as  composition.  In 
this  way,  without  excessive  expenditure  of  time,  at  least 
on  the  part  of  the  boy,  a  good  deal  of  composition  may 
be  taught  I  feel  sure  that  in  history  and  geography  lessons  witn 
little  boys  too  much  attention  is  generally  given  to  tncj  acquisition 
of  facts.  Little  papers  are  constantly  set  to  test  industry, 
and  in  this  way  (to  repeat   what  I  said  before)  the  memory 
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which  is  naturally  strong  is  assiduously  trained,  and  the  powers 
of  reflection  and  expression  which  are  weak  are  comparatively 
neglected. 

(c). — Language  (Grammar,  Word-Formation,  Etc.). 

Elementary  grammar  and  analysis  are  taught  in  most  schools, 
but  mainly,  as  I  gather,  with  a  view  to  Latin  Prose  and  con- 
struing; that  is  to  say,  boys  learn  to  pick  out  the  parts  of 
speech,  the  subject  and  predicate,  the  principal  and  dependent 
sentences,  and  not  much  more.  I  fancy  few  schools  use  a  text- 
book, and  certainly  only  a  small  amount  of  time  (about  an  hour 
a  week  on  the  average)  is  given  to  the  subject.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  this  respect  we  are  right.  It  is  easy,  as  I  have 
seen,  to  spend  many  precious  hours  on  the  elaborate  writing  out 
of  analyses  of  complicated  sentences  without  corresponding 
profit,  and  fluency  in  speech  and  writing,  which  ^re  the  main 
objects  in  view,  are  retarded  rather  than  aided  by  reference  to 
rule.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the 
elements  should  be  thoroughly  mastered.  I  believe  many  boys 
go  through  their  school  life  without  a  real  grasp  of  the  difference 
between  an  adverb,  conjunction,  and  preposition. 

With  regard  to  word-formation  and  the  history  of  the 
language,  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  rarely  taught  at  all. 
An  individual  master  may  have  a  taste  for  etymology,  and 
encourage  his  boys  to  look  for  derivations,  but  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  systematic  teaching  of  the  subject  is  almost  unknown. 
Yet  taken  as  an  alternative  to  literature  for  a  term's  reading 
the  subject  is  most  stimulating.  It  widens  a  boy's  vocabulary, 
and  maKes  him  more  accurate  in  his  choice  of  words,  and  may 
further  lay  the  foundations  of  a  life-long  interest. 

(d). — Literature. 

The  returns  here  speak  for  themselves.  "  No  time ; "  "  crowded 
out ; "  "  not  taught."  These  phrases  occur  again  and  again.  A 
few  schools  teach  the  subject  systematically,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  neglected. 

I  should  like  to  consider  whether  it  is  desirable  to  teach 
literature  at  all,  and,  if  it  is  so,  whether  the  subject  is  important 
enough  to  override  the  plea  of  "  no  time."  Is  it  desirable  to 
teach  literature  at  all  ?  There  is  by  no  means  universal  agree- 
ment on  this  point.  The  headmaster  of  Haileybury  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  Review,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  English  teaching  should  be  confined  to  grammar  and 
language,  and  should  not  include  literature. 

Again  it  is  often  said  that  by  bringing  literature  into  the  class- 
room you  take  away  half  its  charm ;  that  holiday  tasks  and  term 
extras  have  killed  the  love  of  the  Waverley  iNovels,  and  that 
Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  will  suffer  the  same  fate  if  they  come 
under  the  same  blighting  influences ;  that  the  boy  regards  as  a 
task  what  he  would  else  value  one  day  as  treasure  trove ;  the 
master  if  enthusiastic  finds  that  he  is  casting  his  pearls  before 
«wine.    I  believe  this  point  of  view  to  be  qmte  wrong.     If  boys 
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care  less  than  they  did  for  the  Waverleys  ^and  I  am  not  certain 
that  this  is  the  case),  it  is  because  more  highly-seasoned  dishes 
are  offered  them.  If  an  EngUsh  lesson  implies  learning  of  notes 
and  analysis  of  sentences  it  will  probably  oe  considered  as  only 
a  trifle  preferable  to  the  same  task  in  a  foreign  language.  If  a 
man  expects  young  boys  to  care  for  his  pet  passages  of  Xeats  or 
Wordsworth  he  will  probably  be  disappointed.  To  make  a 
literature  lesson  attractive  and  valuable,  three  conditions  are 
essential :  the  book  must  be  suitable,  the  aim  purely  literary, 
and  the  teacher  really  keen. 

The  book  must  be  suitable.  Boys  like  narrative  poetry  and 
little  else.  The  small  boys  of  ten  or  eleven  prefer  their  stories 
short.  For  them  Macaulay's  Lays,  Aytoun's  Lays,  modem  ballads, 
such  as  Scott's  and  Campbell  s,  with  a  few  of  Tennyson's  and 
Browning's,  will  afford  an  ample  choice.  There  are,  moreover, 
plenty  ot  suiteble  collections  from  which  to  select.  As  they  get 
older,  the  longer  poems  of  Scott,  "  The  Lav  "  and  "  Marmion  " 
especially,  can  be  read.  Personally,  I  have  mund  nothing  better 
than  some  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  Geraint  ana  Enid, 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  and  the  Coming  and  Passing  of  Arthur. 
Some  of  the  stories  from  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  may  be  taken 
as  a  change.  If  a  man  has  a  taste  for  the  old  ballads  they  can 
undoubtedly  be  made  interesting  to  boys,  but  the  vocabulary  is 
a  difficulty,  and  there  is  not  much  teaching  matter  to  be  found 
in  them.  "  The  Golden  Treasiiry "  collection  of  ballads  is,  I 
think,  the  best,  though  that  in  "  The  Chandos  Classics  "  is  more 
complete.  Lastly,  for  boys  of  fourteen  or  so,  an  occasional  play 
of  Shakespeare  is  a  great  treat. 

I  have  not  included  any  prose  works,  because  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  any  that  are  really  suitable,  except  perhaps 
Lamb's  "  Tales  "  and  Kingsley's  "  Heroes."  It  is  possible  that 
something  might  be  made  of  Stevenson. 

The  aim  must  be  literary.  If  you  wish  to  teach  your  boys 
vocabulary,  grammar,  language,  tate  a  "  reader,"  or  the  history 
or  geography  in  ordinary  use — anything  rather  than  the  poetry 
you  want  to  make  them  care  for.  Here  the  first  object  is  to 
create  a  taste,  not  to  teach  a  language.  Inadvertently  they  will, 
of  necessity,  widen  their  vocabulary  and  acquire  grammatical 
knowledge ;  but  these  are,  so  to  speak,  bye-products.  The  words 
must  be  explained,  the  construction  elucidated,  but  only  with 
the  ulterior  object  of  making  boys  feel  what  the  poet  "desires 
them  to  feel.  And  so,  if  I  were  teaching  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  I  should  care  little  if  my  boys  forgot  what  an  aventayle 
or  heriot  was,  or  did  not  understand  the  allusion  in  "  the  warbling 
Doric  reed,"  if  only  they  had  felt  the  glamour  of  the  midnight 
tryst  at  Melrose,  or  the  pathos  of  the  minstrel's  prayer — 

"  By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray  ! " 

Such  is  the  first  and  most  important  end  in  view,  but  there  is 
another.  Not  only  has  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  be  revealed,  but 
also  the  means  by  which  he  accomplishes  it.  With  many  boys 
the  sense  of  rhythm  is  dormant  and  has  to  be  awakened ;  they 
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hardly  appreciate  what  rhyme  is,  much  less  metre.  Again,  the 
tricks  of  the  trade,  such  as  alliteration  and  onomatopoeia,  are  to 
them  a  delightful  new  study.  Similes,  metaphors,  epithets  may 
all  be  collected  and  examined.  With  a  writer  like  Tennyson,  one 
has  an  inexhaustible  store  on  which  to  stand;  and  I  know 
nothing  which  an  intelligent  boy  enjoys  more  than  his  first 
glimpses  into  the  workshop  of  the  poet.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
ne  should  be  encouraged  to  learn  by  heart,  to  compare,  and 
quote,  for  .no  teacher  is  likely  to  omit  these  points. 

The  teacher  must  be  keen.  To  make  history  really  successful 
a  man  must  have  read  widely  and  be  master  of  his  subject.  A 
geographer,  Professor  Geikie  tells  us,  needs  to  know  something 
of  most  of  the  sciences,  and  to  have  travelled  widely ;  but  most  of 
us  have  sufficient  stock-in-trade  to  interest  boys  in  literature. 
But  one  has  to  remember  this :  it  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  small 
priggishnesses  and  raw  crudities  of  bojish  taste,  but  those  who 
nave  learnt  to  look  for  results  beyond  the  immediate  present 
know  that  in  these  paltry  seedlings  lie  the  promise  of  a  good 
harvest  in  the  fiiture. 

Since  this  paper  was  written  the  Master  of  Marlborough  has 
spoken  on  the  subject  at  the  Head  Masters*  Conference,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  find  that  he  is  substantially  in  agreement  with  the 
views  I  have  expressed  * 

But,  in  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  judging 
from  the  experience  of  the  past,  one  may  infer  that  tne  rre- 
paratory  Schools  will  not  seriously  move  in  the  desired  direction 
unless  the  Public  Schools  take  tne  lead,  and  after  setting  their 
own  houses  in  order,  require  from  boys  who  come  up  for  entrance 
or  scholarship  examinations,  some  knowledge  of  their  mother- 
tongue  and  some  power  of  expressing  their  thoughts. 

H.  C.  TiLLARD. 


*  The  Master's  paper  on  this  sxibject  api>oared  in  the  School  World  for 
February,  1900. 
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THE   TEACHING  OF  HISTORY   IN  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 


The  Preparatory  Schools  of  this  country  make  the  study  of 
history  a  necessary  part  of  their  curriculum.  It  would  be  strange 
if  it  were  not  so.  Almost  all  who  have  taught  history  to  boys 
and  girls  agree  in  estimating  its  relative  value  very  highly. 
It  is  not  omy  that  a  boy  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  tacts 
of  the  history  of  his  own  country  and  to  know  something  of  the 
lives  and  doings  of  her  great  men,  his  own  fellow-countrymen,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  the  "  ordered  freedom  "  was  attained  which 
he  and  his  enjoy.  A  boy  may  even  add  to  his  knowledge  of 
EnffUsh  history  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Greece 
ana  Rome  or  with  the  outlines  of  European  history ;  and  yet  we 
have  not  reached  the  final  reasons  which  make  the  study  of 
history  in  its  various  developments  so  invaluable  to  boys  and 
girls  of  all  ages.  It  is  much  the  same  with  History  as  with 
Classics.  The  actual  knowledge  obtained  in  the  study  is  in-  , 
valuable  to  some,  useful  to  many,  useless  to  none;  out  the 
incidental  benefits  which  result  to  the  boy  or  girl  student  in  the 
process  of  learning  are  invaluable  to  all.  It  strengthens  memory, 
the  best  of  servants.  It  develops  and  expands  intelligence  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  which  is  a  key  to  unlock  the  treasuries  of 
knowledge.  It  arouses  and  stimulates  imagination,  which  is  the 
handmaid  of  student  and  literary  man  and  statesman  and 
scientist,  and  the  avenue  to  the  purest  delights  of  life.  It 
awakens  enthusiasm,  the  salt  of  character.  These  are  no  mere 
fancies,  but  sober  truth,  attested  by  evidence ;  and,  if  so,  it  is 
scarcely  wonderful  that  most  schoolmasters  value  the  study  of 
history  in  their  schools  and  give  it  as  large  a  proportion  of  time 
as  present  circumstances  permit.  The  wonder  is  that  history  is 
not  valued  more  highly  and  more  systematically  taught  than  is 
actually  the  case. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  (I.)  to  state  in  concise  form  what 
the  Preparatory  Schools  are  actually  doing  at  the  present  time 
for  the  teaching  of  history;  and  (II.)  to  consider  the  whole 
subject  of  histoncal  teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  with  special 
reference  to  the  question  whether  any  and,  if  so,  what  improve- 
ments may  fairly  be  suggested  in  the  methods  adopted  by  pre- 
paratory schoolmasters. 

(I) 

I  propose  in  the  first  place,  to  set  forth  in  detail  the 
actual  work  being  now  done  m  the  department  of  History  by  a 
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typical  section,  more  than  120  in  number,  of  the  Preparatory 
Scnools,  The  subject  will  fall  naturally  into  a  statement  of  time 
given  to  History  in  the  school- week,  of  the  subjects  and  methods 
adopted  in  teaching  it  and  of  possible  means  of  improving  them, 
and  of  the  experience  which  teachers  have  gained  as  to  its  rela- 
tive usefulness.* 

The  time  spent  on  historical  teaching  varies  but  little  in  the 
different  schools.  Only  two  schools  devote  less  than  an  hour  to 
it  in  the  week.  Eight  schools  give  three  hours.  One  finds  time 
— happy  school — to  assign  no  less  than  from  four  to  six  hoiurs 
to  the  subject.  But  the  vast  majority  find  it  impossible  to  give 
more  than  two  hours  at  the  outside,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  "  from  one  hour  to  two  "  is  the  time 
usually  allotted  to  history  in  our  Preparatory  Schools.  For  the 
most  part  the  work  is  done  "  in  class,"  less  than  half  of  the 
schools  under  consideration  sparing  any  time  for  "  preparation." 
Not  that  this  average  of  an  hour  and  a-half  is  any  gauge  of  the 
estimation  in  which  the  subject  is  held ;  for  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  while  speaking  with  remarkable  conviction  of  its  value, 
complain  that  their  hands  are  tied  in  the  matter,  and  that  they 
cannot  give  as  much  attention  to  it  as  they  think  it  deserves  for 
this  very  significant  reason — because  it  dLoes  not  pay  in  svhse- 
quent  examinations.  Many  would  give  more  time  if  they 
could. 

In  all  schools  without  exception  English  history  is  very  pro- 
perly the  starting  point ;  more  than  seventy  schools  add  a  certain 
amount  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  for  tneir  older  boys. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  a  text-book  (usually  Gardiner's 
Outline  of  Engtish  History)  forms  the  basis  of  instruction 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  wall  maps  and  blackboard,  some- 
times by  lantern  slides,  relief  maps,  and  models,  in  one  case  even 
by  rubbings  of  brasses.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  text-books 

*  With  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  work,  a 
series  of  questions  was  addressed  to  each  headmaster,  the  answers  to  which 
have  been  analysed  and  tabulated.  These  questions  were  seven  in  number, 
directed  to  finding  out— (a)  what  was  the  tmie  allowed  for  history,  both  in 
preparation  and  in  form  ;  (6)  what  was  the  proportion  of  marks  allowed  ; 
(c)  whether  English  history  only  was  taught,  or  Greek  and  Roman  also  ;  {d) 
what  was  the  method  of  teaching,  whether  by  text-book  or  tnva  voce,  and  in 
either  case  what  aids  to  such  teaching  were  in  common  use  ;  {e)  whether 
boys  were  allowed  or  required  to  take  notes  ;  (/)  whether  it  was  the  practice 
to  deal  with  large  periods  or  short ;  and  (g)  what  was  the  experience  of  each 
headmaster  as  to  the  utility  of  history,  as  an  item  in  the  school  curriculum, 
in  strengthening  memory  and  quickening  intelligence.  Each  headmaster 
was  further  invited  to  give  information  as  to  any  special  method  employed 
in  his  school,  and  to  state  his  views  regarding  the  subject  in  general,  with 
special  reference  to  any  improvements  tlutt  mi^t  be  possible  in  the  methods 
-of  teaching  it,  whether  immediately  or  in  the  future.  The  answers  received 
to  these  questions  have  in  the  main  been  exact,  thorough,  and  thou£^htful — 
in  some  cases  they  were  more  than  this — and  it  has  consequently  been 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  very  definite  conclusion  as  to  what  is  TOing  actually 
done  in  our  schools.  And  one  satisfactory  conviction,  at  any  rate,  forces 
itself  on  one's  mind,  after  weighing  the  purport  of  the  evidence,  viz.,  that, 
whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  the  system  of  secondary  education  as  far 
as  historical  teaching  goes,  the  fault  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Schools. 
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in  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  their  utility  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  they  are  used ;  and  it  may  be  stated  at  once 
that  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  used  in  Preparatory  Schools  with  conspicuous  common 
sense — ^not  followed  slavishly,  nor  utilised  merely  as  a  mine  for 
"  questions  "  to  be  answered  "  in  terms  of  the  book,"  but  rather 
treated  as  guideposts  to  the  road  or  (to  put  it  differently)  as 
"  P^  "  ^^  which  to  hang  all  sorts  of  illustrative  matter. 

Some  few  schools  use  only  oral  teaching  in  the  first  instanee, 
confining  the  use  of  the  text- book  to  "reference"  and  "re- 
vision"; while  the  accuracy  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is 
tested  at  short  intervals  by  question  papers  and  essays,  or,  if  note 
books  are  in  use,  they  are  looked  over,  corrected,  and  marked 
every  week.  Four  schools  confine  themselves  to  oral  teaching, 
supplementicd  by  map  and  blackboard.  Of  course,  whether  a 
text-book  or  oral  teaching  be  the  pivot  of  instruction,  constant 
questions  to  individuals  in  the  class,  now  one  and  now  another, 
form  a  large  part  of  any  sane  teacher  s  method. 

The  above  are  briefly  the  technical  details  of  the  system  in 
vogue.    Anyone  with  eyes  to  see  will  see  in  them  a  proof  of 
the  vast  amount  of  trouble,  thought,  and  work  which  is  bestowed 
on  the  subject  both  by  masters  and  by  boys.    But  satisfactory 
as  this  is,  it  is  not  all.    The  evidence  shows  that  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  men  are  not  only  deeply  interested  in  their  historical 
teaching  and  value  its  effects  hignly,  but  that  their  thoughts  are 
constantly  on  the  stretch  to  arouse  their  boys'  interests  on 
parallel  hnes  and  to  stimulate  intelligence.     They  know  that 
"  Cram  "  is  deadly,  and  that  the  main  object  of  historical,  as  of 
other  teaching,  is  to  induce  and  train  the  taught  to  use  his  own 
mind  himself    In  one  case  a  headmaster  goes  over  the  subject 
for  the  next  term  with  his  assistants  berorehand,  talks  it  over 
with  them,  discusses  difficult  or  important  points,  and  suggests 
methods  of  teaching.    In  another  a  lantern  lecture  is  given 
weekly  during  thewmter  terms,  the  subject  varying — sometimes 
histoncal,  sometimes  connected  with  art .  or  natural  history,  or 
current  events — ^new  slides  being  provided  on  each  occasion.    In 
a  third  instance,  four  historical  debates  are  held  in  the  winter, 
the  materials  for  which  are  entirely  drawn  from  previous  history 
lessons.    "Boys  take   notes,  being   told  long  beforehand  what 
the  subject  for  debate  will  be.    Tliey  are  thus  on  the  look  out 
for  *  points '  and  are  led  to  think  for  themselves  about  cause  and 
effect,  traits  of  character,  morality  of  actions,  etc.    Finally,  they 
are  '  coached '  out  of  school  in  the  best  way  to  produce  their 
arguments.    Masters  are  present  at  the  debates,  and  always  take . 
part." 

In  a  fourth  case  a  "  Calendar  of  Great  Events  "  is  hung  up  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  the  day's  lessons  are  begun  with  a  few 
questions  on  "  the  Event  qf  the  Day,"  such  as  "  Independence 
Day  "  on  July  4,  or  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  on  October  21. 
Boys  who  are  keen  read  up  "  the  event "  out  of  school ;  and 
(after  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered)  details  are  added 
which  would  not  ordinarily  be  ¥rithin  a  boy's  reach.    This  is 
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found  most  useful  as  coimectiug  "  events  "  with  "  days/'  and  thus 
helping  the  memory  to  master  dates.  These  are  only  specimens 
of  what  is  being  done  in  some  schools  and  might  be  done  in  more, 
and  it  hardly  surprises  us  that,  with  guides  and  helps  such  as 
*  these,  one  master  is  able  to  assert  roundly  that  ''  the  history 
lesson  is  the  most  popular  in  the  week." 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  add 
that  Preparatory  Schoolmasters,  with  rare  exceptions,  recognise 
heartily  the  good  eftect  of  historical  study  on  tneir  boys'  minds 
— the  dissentients,  in  fact,  could  be  counted  on  one's  fingers. 
Briefly,  the  masters  of  the  schools  under  consideration  as  a  body 
are  convinced  that — ^apart  from  the  actual  knowledge  gained — 
the  process  of  gaining  it  helps  to  strengthen  memory ;  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  eflectual  means  of  developing  intelligence  and 
training  judgment,  and  that  it  awakens  imagination.  What 
more  could  be  said  to  justify  any  branch  of  study  ? 

(11.) 

I  pass  on  to  consider  the  question  of  historical  teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools  generally,  as  affecting  the  same  question  in 
Preparatory  Schools ;  and  we  are  faced  at  once  by  a  difliculty 
which  seems  for  the  time  insuperable — there  is  no  imity  or  con- 
tinuity of  teaching.  All  intelligent  men  since  Arnold's  day 
believe  in  the  unity  and  continuity  of  History  itself.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  corollary  to  this,  that  the  teaching  of  it  should 
have  a  unity  and  contmuity  of  its  own.  But  it  has  not.  Every 
man  is  a  law  to  himself  As  a  rule  each  man  chooses  his  own 
period  and  adopts  his  own  method.  It  is  a  purely  empirical 
system.  And  in  this  way  history  suff'ers  as  compared  with 
Classics  and  mathematics.  By  "  accident,"  or  "  rule  of  thumb," 
or  "  the  nature  of  the  case,"  or  "  providentially,"  they  are  taught 
on  something  like  an  imderstood  and  common  system — the 
circle  widens  and  the  depths  deepen  naturally,  as  the  boy  grows 
older  and  passes  from  Preparatory  to  Public  School  and  from 
Public  School  to  University.  But  it  is  not  so  with  history, 
which  is  consequently  at  a  disadvantage  and  lightly  regarded  by 
many  who  ought  to  be  wiser.  The  immense  amount  of  good 
honest  work  being  done  in  Preparatory  Schools  might  be  even 
better  done  than  it  is,  if  the  wnole  subject  were  treated  syste- 
matically and  co-ordinated  from  bottom  to  top.  In  saying  tnis  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  be  suggesting  any  cast- 
iron  system  to  which  every  teacher,  nolens  volena,  must  adhere 
— parallel  to  the  system  or  the  legendary  French  Minister,  under 
which  every  boy  in  every  school  m  every  town  and  village  was 
doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  moment  in  the  same  way. 
That  would  be  to  bow  down  to  a  fetish  with  a  vengeance,  and 
would  hamper  if  not  destroy  all  originality  and  freedom.  Rather 
I  would  suggest  that  the  greater  systematization  of  secondary 
education  which  is  on  foot  will  probably  make  a  continuity  of 
historical  teaching  easier  of  realisation,  and  that  meanwhile 
more  consultation  and  common  action  between  the  headmasters 
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of  Preparatory  and  Public  Schools,  by  means  of  their  respective 
committees,  would  pave  the  way  for  a  continuous  "  ladder  of 
learning,"  reaching  from  the  Preparatory  School  at  the  bottom 
to  the  University  or  even  the  student  life  at  the  top. 

For  history  is  so  vast  a  subject  that  the  absence  of  method 
results  in  waste  of  time,  overlapping  of  subjects,  isolated  suc- 
cesses, frittered  energies.  One  illustration  shall  suffice.  A  boy 
may  have  been  well  taught  at  his  Preparatory,  and  carry  a  good 
basis  of  historical  knowledge  with  him  to  his  Public  School ;  and 
in  some  cases  he  will  have  forgotten  in  a  year  much  of  what  he 
once  knew  well.  And  Why  ?  Because  the  Form  in  which  he  is 
placed  is  set  to  work  perhaps  on  the  same  subject  or  period, 
which  he  has  just  learned  at  nis  Preparatory — or,  liaving  studied 
pretty  thoroughly  the  Punic  Wars  perhaps  or  the  Persian  Inva- 
sion, ne  is  suddenly  set  down  to  his  great  confusion  in  the  times 
of  Epaminondas  or  the  Imperial  days,  knowing  nothing  of  inter- 
vening events.  And  the  result  ?  Helplessness,  discouragement, 
idleness.  I  call  this  "  waste  of  time  '  and  "  frittered  energy." 
And  history  is  so  vast  a  subject  just  because  the  study  of  it  does 
not  consist  merely  in  reading  histories  (however  good)  of  Greece 
or  Rome  or  England,  written  or  translated  into  English,  even 
though  they  are  the  works  of  giants  such  as  Curtius  or  Mommsen 
or  Macaulay.  What  Freeman  calls  the  "Incidental  helps  to 
History  "  are  numerous.  "  Any  branch  of  knowledge  (he  says) 
which  deals  in  any  way  with  the  affairs  of  mankind  must  be 
accepted  by  the  historical  student  as  at  least  potentially  useful 
for  his  purposes ....  the  more  branches  of  knowledge  the  his- 
torian is  master  of,  the  better  prepared  he  is  for  his  work  " — so 
that  he  actually  includes  amongst  his  "  Incidental  helps  "  geologj' 
and  physical  geography,  the  study  of  coins  and  arms  and  inscrip- 
tions and  art,  the  comparative  study  of  law  and  of  languages. 
Now,  obviously,  as  a  mere  matter  of  common  sense,  1  do  not 
propose  to  saddle  the  unfortunate  schoolboy  with  many  of  these, 
much  less  all  of  them  at  once,  but  I  do  venture  to  say  that 
Freeman's  position  is  true  and  his  list  a  good  one.  I  do  say  that 
if  we  wish  to  teach  historv  on  scientific  principles  to  our  boys 
and  young  men,  some  of  whom  may  by-and-oy  become  real 
"  stuaents, '  it  should  be  on  these  lines ;  and  I  think  that,  by 
taking  things  in  their  order  and  by  introducing  co-ordination 
from  top  to  bottom,  we  need  not  despair  of  reducing  chaos  to 
order,  and  of  securing  a  continuous  reasonable  system  of 
historical  study  for  the  preparatory  schoolboy,  the  public  school- 
boy, and  the  university  man,  suited  to  their  respective  ages  and 
needs. 

But — to  be  a  little  more  precise — I  will  try  and  sketch  ^in 
mere  shadowy  outline)  what  seems  to  me  a  jyosaihility  for  tne 
future  in  the  way  of  "  systematization  "^ — only  a  suggestion  to 
wiser  heads  than  my  own.  In  the  Preparatory  Schools  English 
history  would  be  the  subject,  and  taugnt  on  broad  lines,  with 
reference  rather  to  the  men  and  to  their  deeds  that  made  our 
England  than  to  any  broader  issues  at  stake.  All  talks  about 
causes  and  principles,  laws  and  constitutions,  would  be  reserved 
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for  the  epoch  of  maturer  brains.  To  the  little  boy  the  concrete 
is  everything,  the  abstract  is  nothing.  He  loves  to  hear  about 
"  men  and  their  doings,  can  appreciate  their  greatness  and  even 
their  littleness  and  failings,  enjoys  and  understands  battles  and 
campaigns,  delights  in  pictures  and  photographs  of  men  and 
places;  but  he  rises  with  difficulty  ana  without  sympathy  to  the 
abstractions  of  law  or  constitutional  history.  He  has  no  great 
objection  to  the  "two  eyes  of  history,"  chronology  and  geo- 
graphy, because  he  knows  them  as  useM  helps ;  but  he  cannot 
away  with  "dry  as  dust"  details.  On  such  lines  as  these, 
English  history  would  be  thoroughly  covered  twice  during  an 
average  bojr's  stay  at  his  Preparatory  School;  indeed,  there  would 
be  time,  if  tv)o  hours  in  class  could  be  spared  per  week,  to  add 
the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  also.  Incidental 
helps  would  of  course  not  be  neglected.  A  wall  map  would  be 
in  constant  evidence,  a  blackboard  in  continual  use.  Even  auite 
young  boys  very  much  appreciate  "purple  patches"  from 
standard  works  read  aloud  to  them  in  illustration,  though  I 
freely  confess  that,  in  my  experience,  nothing  —  absolutely 
vothing — ^arrests  their  attention  and  interest  so  much  as  the 
"  spoken  word  "  of  a  man  who  means  business  and  knows  what 
he  is  about.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  "  personal  equation," 
which  (like  it  or  not)  you  Iiave  to  reckon  with,  and  whicn  counts 
for  as  much  in  the  schoolroom  as  it  does  in  the  counting  house  or 
the  club  or  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  foundation  thus  laid  the  Public  School  would  build. 
English  history  would  still  be  a  subject,  but  not  tlie  subject.  It 
would  be  the  centre  round  which  the  histories  of  other  countries 
would  be  grouped  It  would  be  treated  now  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  great  causes  and  interests  at  stake  in  any  conflict, 
to  statutes  and  treaties  and  constitutional  history,  and  above  all 
in  relation  to  the  history  of  other  countries,  as  affecting  and 
aifected  by  England.  And  as  a  pinch  of  experience  is  worth  a 
bushel  of  theories,  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  the 
point  by  my  own  experience  years  ago  at  Sherborne.  A  large 
division  of  nfby  or  sixty  boys  went  with  me  through  the  whole 
period  of  European  history  from  William  the  Conqueror  to 
Elizabeth  in  about  three  years :  the  teaching  was  wholly  oral, 
supplemented  by  maps  and  blackboards;  the  boys  used  large  note 
books,  and  if  I  worked  hard,  they  worked  harder.  The  results 
were  satisfactory,  as  proved  by  th^  papers  sent  up  in  examina- 
tion; as  applied  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  papers  the  word 
"  satisfactory "  is  not  strong  enough.  There  are  of  course  a 
dozen  different  methods  of  teaching,  varying  with  the  man,  and 
no  one  should  be  hampered  with  iiard  and  fast  lines ;  but  my 
own  opinion  is  that  some  system  similar  to  this  is  feasible  in  all 
Public  Schools,  granted  that  a  man  will  think  it  out  and  take 
trouble.  Further,  the  outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history 
taught  in  the  Preparatory  School  would  now  be  fiUed  in  to 
complete  the  picture,  illustrated  as  it  would  be  to  the  Upper 
Forms  by  the  "  original  texts  "  on  which  they  would  be  at  work 
elsewhere.    Above  all,  boys  should  now  be  encouraged  to  read  for 
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themselves  widely,  and  be  directed  to  the  right  books,  in  which 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  if  (as  is  here  presumed)  their 
interest  had  already  been  awakened.  As  a  last  remark  in  this 
connection,  I  would  say  that  the  Public  Schools  can  at  once  take 
a  first  and  easy  step  in  the  right  direction,  if  they  will  recognise 
and  endorse  tne  work  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  by  adding  a 
Hiatoi^  Paper  (not  merely  a  few  perfunctory  haphazard  "  ques- 
tions ")  to  the  Entrance  and  Scholarship  Examinations  on  the 
lines  of  the  work  done  in  the  Junior  Schools. 

At  the  Universities  the  coping  stone  would — or  might — be 
placefl  on  the  building  thus  orderfy  raised,  stone  upon  stone ;  for 
a  young  man  would  arrive  there  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
English,  Greek,  and  Roman  history,  and  Avith  a  fair  knowledge  in 
outline  of  the  history  of  Europe.  But  I  pause,  lest  I  be  held  to 
deal  with  thin^  too  high  for  me.  There  are  apparatus, 
museums,  men  in  abundance;  only  system  is  wanting.  And 
those  who  suffer  ^re,  not  so  much  the  Candidates  in  the  School 
of  Historv  as  the  vast  ruck  of  Passmen,  some  of  whom  become 
masters  m  Preparatory  Schools,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
helplessly  imfit  for  this  special  part  of  their  work.  But  I 
venture  to  submit  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Universities,  as  of  the 
Public  Schools,  a  first  step  would  be  taken  in  the  right  direction 
if  all  colleges  could  be  induced  to  recognise  the  work  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  History  (as  in  Classics)  by  adding  a  History 
Paper  to  their  Entrance  and  Scholarship  Examinations  on  the 
lines  of  work  done  in  those  schools. 

But  at  present  all  these,  I  fear,  are  mere  ."  counsels  of  per- 
fection," and  the  Greek  Kalends  are  long  a-coming.  Meahwnile 
the  Preparatory  Schools  have  to  do  their  work  without  count  of 
the  Public  Schools  and  to  face  their  own  difficulties  as  best  they 
can.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  Discouragement.  It  is  one  thing 
to  feel  yourself  a  link,  however  humble,  in  a  long  chain,  and  to 
know  that  every  lesson  given  is  helping  a  boy  upwards  to  a 
foreseen  end,  labour  not  lost:  it  is  quite  another  to  work  in 
isolation  and  at  haphazard.  Of  course,  the  perfect  man  will 
continue  to  do  his  best  even  under  difficulties  and  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  discouraged.  He  knows  his  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  But  we  are  not  all  perfect  men.  As  long  as  a  Preparatory 
Schoolmaster  sees  that  the  Public  Schools  as  a  body  set  little 
store  by  his  historical  work  and  that  they  attach  small  value  to 
knowledge  of  history  in  their  examinations,  he  would  be  an  angel 
if  he  were  not  discouraged. 

Another  difficulty,  already  touched  upon,  is  insufficient  time. 
Many  teachers,  who  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  effects  of 
historical  study  on  the  mentaf  intelligence  of  boys,  feel  their 
hands  tied  by  lack  of  opportunity  and  plead  for  "  more  time." 
They  want  it,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  extra  amount  of 
knowledge  to  be  gained  as  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
process  of  learning,  a  truth  which  needs  pressing  home — they 
cannot  get  it,  because  it  doesn't  pay ! 

"  Let  our  boys  be  taught  what  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  after 
life."    Schoolmasters  know  well  the  parental  cry — and  there  is 
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truth  in  it,  if  we  define  our  terms.  Wliat  do  we  mean  by  "  of 
use  "  ?  Is  there  anything  more  "  useful "  to  a  boy  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  than  to  be  trained  from  the  first  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  things,  to  use  his  judgment,  to  be  reason- 
able, to  think  ?  Well,  all  tnese  good  thmgs  the  study  of  history 
(amongst  other  things)  gives  a  my ;  and  that  is  why  rreparatory 
schoolmasters  want  more  time.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
could  be  gained  by  deferring  Greek  Construing  and  Greek  Prose 
to  the  later  stage  of  the  Public  School  and  by  devoting  some  of 
the  time  thus  saved  to  history ;  and  this  is  entirely  in  line  with 
the  view  now  widely  and  increasingly  held  that  Greek  is  be^n 
too  early  in  life  and  would  be  learnt  as  well  or  better  at  the  Public 
School.  At  any  rate,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  clamour- 
ing for  admission  to  the  school  curriculum,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  additional  time  asked  for  can  only  be  gained  in  the  way 
suggested. 

Let  us  suppose  this  time  gained,  so  that  at  least  two  hours  a 
week  should  be  available  for  History — how  could  it  best  be 
utilised  ?  Three  ways  suggest  themselves  as  possible.  One  hour 
might  be  devoted  to  a  broad  view  of  a  short  period  of  (say)  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  and  the  second  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  some 
of  its  chief  events.  Or,  the  first  hour  might  be  given  up  to  a  set 
lesson,  whether  oral  or  based  on  a  text-book,  and  the  second  to 
a  review  of  the  lesson  by  means  of  viva  voce  Questions  or  (better 
still)  of  a  short  paper.  Or,  one  hour  mignt  be  allotted  to 
English  history  and  the  other  to  Greek  or  Roman  alternately  or 
in  ^temate  terms.  Personally,  I  have  such  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  object,  at  which  a  teacher  of  Uttle  boys  should  aim  is 
before  all  things  to  arouse  their  iTitereat  in  history  as  a  subject 
of  study — to  the  exclusion,  if  necessary  (only  it  is  not  necessary), 
of  even  accuracy  or  exact  knowledge — that  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  the  third  alternative,  as  most  likely 
to  forward  that  imperative  end.  Interest,  once  aroused,  need 
never  flag ;  and  the  Persian  or  Peloponnesian  Wars,  the  Punic 
Wars,  or  the  career  of  Caesar,  lend  themselves  easily  to  a 
picturesque  and  graphic  treatment  which  rouses  a  boy's  imagina- 
tion and  kindles  his  enthusiasm — and  intelligent  enthusiasm 
means  interest. 

Again,  considering  the  unmethodical  £Etshion  in  which  our 
boys  of  all  ages  are  taug;ht  their  history,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
complaints  are  rife  of  the  ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  assistant 
masters  in  teaching  the  subject  How  can  they  teach  what  they 
do  not  know,  or  use  methods  of  which  they  have  never  heard  ? 
In  such  a  case  they  are  driven  to  adopt  that  most  wooden  of 
methods,  keeping  one  lesson  ahead  of  their  pupils  in  the  text- 
book, and  to  learn  by  "  experiments  on  vile  boaies  "  how  to  teach. 
But  that  is  nx>t  "  teaching. '  Happily  it  is  not  all  assistants  who 
are  in  such  evil  case,  and  I  myself  know  some  splendid  exceptions; 
but  I  fear  it  is  the  rule  and  itiust  continue  to  be  the  rule,  until 
some  more  systematic  methods  of  historical  study  are  adopted  in 
Secondary  Schools. 
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Lastly,  there  is  one  point  which  is  somewhat  of  a  difficulty  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  teaching  history  to  boys,  viz,,  the  derects 
of  the  text-books  on  which  they  liave  to  rely.  "  The  things  that 
most  writers  consider  interesting"  (says  one  schoolmaster)  "  do 
Tiot  interest  boys."  Another  desires  that  "  a  text-book  should 
not  be  too  long — should  be  clear  without  being  childish — and 
should  not  attempt  to  include  too  much,"  which  is  asking  a 
great  deal,  though  ne  does  not  seem  to  think  so.  In  fact,  brevity 
IS  inconsistent  with  interest  and  almost  destructive  of  clearness, 
while  not  one  roan  in  twenty  knows  what  to  leave  out.  £ven 
some  great  historians  cannot  make  text-books  interesting 
reading,  however  correct  they  may  be.  For  when  a  man  who 
has  the  facts  of  the  period  he  may  be  writing  about  at  his 
fingers'  ends  essays  to  boil  them  down  for  digestion  by  young 
and  uninstructed  minds,  the  narrowness  of  the  space  at  his 
command  hampers  him  at  every  turn.  Brevity  becomes 
obscurity,  or  (what  is  worse)  mere  allusiveness,  which  puzzles 
the  unlearned ;  or  the  writer  hesitates  to  omit  something  that 
he  knows  to  be  important,' yet  words  have  to  be  counted.  The 
canvas  becomes  crowded ;  you  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
Things  lose  their  due  proportion;  and  then  the  book,  which 
perhaps  embodies  the  results  of  a  learned  man's  thought  and 
study,  becomes  to  the  unhappy  boy-student,  who  cannot  read 
between  the  linas,  a  mere  primer  of  dry  fitcts.  He  cannot 
illuminate  the  dull  page  by  rays  of  light  from  other  sources ; 
they  are  not  at  his  command.  History,  so  presented,  has  and 
can  have  no  charm  for  the  young  fresh  mind,  but  rather  repels 
it.  '*  Interest "  is  the  first  condition  of  successful  teaching,  and 
to  little  boys  it  is  the  first  step  that  is  so  important :  it  is  the 
Jirst  presentment  of  history  to  their  minds  that  matters — other- 
wise "  interest "  rapidly  flags,  withers,  dies ;  and,  when  dead,  who 
may  revive  it  ? 

Hence  it  is  that  I  venture  to  protest  against  putting  a  text- 
book into  little  boys'  hands  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
lesson.  If  a  text-l)ook  is  used,  let  it  be  as  a  rdaume,  a  digest,  a 
convenient  summary  of  what  has  already  been  taught ;  let  it  be 
used  after,  not  before,  a  lesson.  Then  perhaps,  by  the  light  of 
what  a  master  has  said  on  broader  lines  and  with  manifold 
illustrations,  a  boy  may  learn  to  read  into  his  primer  what  has 
necessarily  been  left  out  by  the  writer,  may  see  more  than  there 
is  actually  there.  It  may  help  him  to  store  up  in  memory  dry 
facts  that  must  somehow  be  mastered.  It  will  presumably  be 
correct,  and  may  therefore  save  him  from  mistakes.  To  any, 
however,  who  are  discontented  with  text- books  as  they  are,  and 
yet  do  not  know  what  to  do,  I  would  in  all  humility  recommend 
the  trial  of  a  method  of  teaching  history  which  has  gradually 
evolved  itself  cut  of  many  experiments  on  my  part,  and  which 
I  have  used  with  success  for  some  years.  1  have  a  weekly 
"  lecture "  of  one  hour,  to  which  my  class  comes  armed  with 
pencils  and  small  note-books.  For  perhaps  ten  minutes  I 
question  them  on  the  preceding  lesson,  keeping  things  lively  by 
allowing  '  snapshots/'  and  a  correct  answer  taking  a  boy  to  the 
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top  of  the  class — -perhaps  even  from  the  bottom.  Then  I  talk 
on  the  subject  of  the  new  lecture  (map  and  blackboard  in 
frequent  use),  not  fearing  to  diverge  at  all  possible  tangents  or 
to  ioUow  side  clues,  fearing  still  less  to  use  plain  language,  or 
even  slang,  anything  to  arive  a  point  home  or  to  Keep  up 
interest,  recalling  wandering  thoughts  by  sudden,  sharp  ques- 
tions— often  recapitulating.  Meanwhile,  the  boys  are  writing 
down  what  is  saia  in  their  own  way.  Before  the  next  lecture 
these  rough  notes  are  condensed  by  the  boys,  put  into 
^shipshape,  and  copied  out  "fair"  in  a  large  note-book — 
looked  over  by  me,  marked,  and  returned  to  the  boys. 
The  majority,  after  a  little  practice,  make  a  very  good  jyi^ieia  of 
what  has  been  said ;  some  learn  to  draw  from  the  blackboard 
capital  maps  or  plans  The  method  has  this  advantage^  that  I 
leave  out  what  I  please  and  dilate  as  I  please ;  and  not  only  is 
the  unfruitful  text-book  not  needed,  but  a  boy  all  the  time  is 
drilled  in  attention,  drilled  in  writing  with  his  hands  while  he 
listens  with  his  ears,  drilled  in  puttmg  ideas  into  English,  the 
copying  notas  out  fair  into  a  second  note-book  helping  to  fix  the 
facts  in  his  memory  by  the  necessity  of  condensation,  and 
securing  that  he  shall  not  murder  the  Queen*s  English  nor  spell 
at  his  own  sweet  will.  Undoubtedly  the  usage  of  the  majority 
is  against  me,  but  experience  proves  to  my  mind  that  the  method 
canl)e  made  a  success,  and  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that, 
as  the  chief  point  with  little  boys  is  to  arouse  and  enchain 
their  interest,  a  text-book,  if  used,  should  be  only  for  purpose 
of  reference  out  of  school,  and  not  used  in  form,  much  less 
closely  followed 

BrieHy  to  sum  up,  I  have  tried  to  state  shortly  (but  I  hope 
^sufficiently)  what  a  typical  section  of  the  Preparatory  Schools 
are  doing,  and,  to  my  mind,  doing  well  in  the  way  of  teaching 
history.  I  have  pointed  out  what  seems  to  me  some  of  the 
chief  difficulties  with  which  Preparatory  Schools  have  to  con- 
tend, and  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  outline  a  "  better  way," 
which  would  dispose  of  those  difficulties,  and  would  make  our 
present  "  go-as-you-please"'  method  systematic,  continuous,  and 
therefore  more  successfiil.  Lastly,  I  have  described  the  method 
which,  with  occasional  modifications,  I  have  myself  employed  for 
many  years. 

A.  M.  CuRTEia 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 


I. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  how  far  Gec^raphy  should  be 
taught  in  Preparatory  schools,  one  is,  of  course,  at  first  confronted 
hy  the  difficulty  of  finding  room  in  the  already  overcrowded 
time-table.  As  long  as  the  standard  of  the  Public  Schools  is 
what  it  is  in  classics  and  in  mathematics,  and  as  long  as  boys 
are  anxiously  prepared  either  to  get  scholarships  or  to  take  a 
good  place  on  entrance,  so  long  will  the  time-table  show  a  large 
proportion  of  hours  given  up  to  Latin  and  Greek  and  a  lesser 
number  devoted  to  mathematics,  while  modem  languages, 
history,  and  geograph  v  contend  for  the  remaming  spaces  of  time. 
Experience  tells  us  that  when  we  have  reached  the  end  of  one 
of  those  terms — ^which  sometimes  seem  so  long — we  are  not  a  little 
disappointed  and  surprised  at  the  small  amount  there  is  to  show 
in  every  subject.  To  make  good,  then,  the  claims  of  Geography 
to  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  work  done  by  boys  at 
Preparatory  Schools,  we  must  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Public  Schoolmaster  and  of  the  Universities  its  value  as  a  &ctor 
in  education,  as  well  as  impress  upon  those  who  are  teaching 
boys  under  fifteen,  the  importance  of  making  it  a  natur^ 
starting  point  for  all  future  training.  The  first  thought  that 
needs  our  attention  is  that  in  school  Ufe  there  is  a  want  of 
connection  between  the  difterent  subjects.  Term  to  a  boy  is  a 
time-table  varied  by  impositions.  There  is  no  common  ground 
on  which  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies  touch  each 
other.  They  are  totally  and  entirely  distinct,  as  are  the  masters 
from  whom  he  learns  them.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if 
Geography  were  taught  with  the  object  of  connecting  the  work 
in  schools  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  make  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  we  now  convey  done  up  in 
separate  parcels,  in  the  future  more  panoramic,  that  is,  a 
picture  snowing  a  view  completely  aroimd  the  spectator. 
For  instance,  if  the  Mediterranean  Sea  be  taken  as  a  start- 
ing point  and  two  maps  side  by  side  displayed  to  show,  one 
the  manner  in  which  the  lana  surroimaing  it  was  divided 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  another  exhibiting 
the  moliem  empires  and  kingdoms,  there  would  then  not  ^^be 
that  sense  of  separation  which  seems  to  exist  between  what  are 
called  Ancient  and  Modern  History.     Let  it  be  clearly  shown 
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that  while  land  and  sea,  river  and  mountain  still  remain  as  thev 
were  from  the  beginning,  yet  man  and  his  stru^les  with  his 
fellow-men  have  changed  the  surface,  have  moved  the  boundaries, 
and  shifted  the  points  of  interest  round  that  sea  which  plays  so 
vast  a  part  in  the  story  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  Nile  and 
its  yearly  message  of  food  would  be  as  good  an  example  of  any 
that  we  could  give  of  the  eternal  and  abiding  work  of  the 
Maker  of  the  World,  contrasted  with  the  passing  away  one  after 
another  of  the  races  which  have  lived  upon  its  banks.  In  fact 
Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  jEgvpt  illustrate  classical 
literature  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Doy  who  understands 
their  position  will  fina  his  Homer  and  his  Virgil,  his  Xenophon 
and  his  Livy  all  come  easier  to  him,  and  the  journeys  of  St. 
Paul  will  present  no  difficulty. 

When  we  have  thus  established  our  principle  of  cohesion  by 
means  of  Geography  we  can  proceed  to  our  second  point,  that  of 
expansion.  It  can  be  brought  before  the  young  mind  so  that 
it  may  grasp  the  widening  of  the  interest  of  the  world.  The  boy 
will  learn  from  his  history  of  the  period  of  discovery  of  Vasco  ai 
Gama,  of  Cabot,  and  of  Columbus,  and  then  his  Knowledge  of 
Geography  will  bring  home  to  him  the  gradual  illumination 
of  tne  dark  places  of  the  earth.  The  roimdin^  of  the 
Cape,  the  lanoing  in  the  West  Indies,  will  lead  him  on  to 
Africa  and  to  the  United  States.  Also  he  will  see  how 
it  was  that  the  one  suppUed  the  other  with  slaves,  and 
what  came  of  that.  And  mteUigent  study  of  the  very  names 
on  the  North  American  continent  will  give  him  the  history, 
first,  of  the  original  people  who  have  left  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  Massacnusetts  as  witnesses  of  their  occupation 
of  the  land,  while  Virginia  will  tell  him  of  Sir  Walter ' 
Raleigh,  Maryland  and  Carolina  of  the  Stuarts,  Pennsylvania  of 
the  Quaker  who  founded  it,  Philadelphia  of  the  brotherly  love 
of  the  Quaker  sect,  and  Louisiana  of  the  French  attempt  to 
found  colonies.  Familiar  EngUsh  names  will  tell  him  how  the 
settlers  tried  to  commemorate  the  places  from  which  they  came. 
Then,  on  another  continent,  the  voyages  of  Cook  will  remind 
him  of  the  foundation  of  Australia,  ana  the  struggles  of  Warren 
Hastings  and  of  Clive  and  the  victories  of  Welfesley  will,  if  he 
has  his  map  beside  him,  recall  the  advance  in  India  towards 
that  empire  which  we  govern  to-day.  It  is  not  the  least  part 
of  an  Englishman's  education  that  he  should  grasp  his  citizen- 
ship in  tnat  Greater  Britain  which  lies  beyond  the  sea.  Then 
if  tnrough  his  Geography  he  has  gained  some  power  of  cohesion 
in  the  history  of  ancient  times  and  has  arrived  at  some  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  the  expansion  of  empire  which  has  come 
about  in  modem  days,  he  may  also  learn  from  it  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  languages  have  arisen.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
teach  him  something  about  that  common  stock  of  many  tongues 
which  is  called  Aryan,  and  if  he  knows  his  map  he  can  easily 
see  how  it  is  that  there  are  so  many  likenesses  between  the 
tongues  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  Spain.  Then  he  will  imder- 
stand  how  the  Teutonic  is  not  only  found  upon  the  northern 
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half  of  the  mainland  of  Europe  and  round  the  Baltic,  but  also 
how  it  found  its  way  to  his  own  country  with  the  invaders,  and  thus 
displaced  the  Celtic  tongues,  which  have  been  driven  back  imtil 
theur  small  remains  are  found  in  the  distant  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  mountain  districts  of  Wales,  in  the  wildest  West 
of  Ireland.  And  if  he  has  some  light  thrown  upon  the  way  in 
which  men  speak  in  countries,  is  it  not  true  that  ne  will  be  able 
to  imderstana  something  of  the  reasons  which  have  made  some 
countries  most  successml  in  planting  their  people  in  distant 
lands,  when  he  sees  the  position  on  the  map  oi  Holland  and 
England,  and  will  he  not  understand  the  isolation  of  Switzer- 
land, the  enmity  between  France  and  Germany,  the  half 
European,  half  Asiatic  character  of  Russia,  the  ample  supply  of 
seamen  from  Sweden  and  Norway  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
him  how  Africa  has  had  less  chance  than  Europe  of  development, 
the  one  having  an  unbroken  coastline  with  most  of  its  territory 
at  great  distances  from  the  sea,  and  the  other  with  so  much  of 
the  land  accessible  from  two  sides,  and  if  the  influences  of 
position  on  national  character  were  not  sufficient,  would  not 
some  facts  about  the  diflerent  climates  make  clear  to  him  the 
greater  industry  of  those  who  live  in  temperate  climes  compared 
with  the  natural  inability  to  work  under  conditions  of  extreme 
heat,  or  with  a  supply  of  food  which  can  be  obtained  without 
much  exertion  ?  It  Geography  were  thus  made  to  contribute  to 
the  explanation  of  the  facts  which  go  to  make  up  the  History  of 
the  World  a  more  intelligent  boy  would  come  to  every  other 
class,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thus  regarded  Geography  would 
be  acknowledged  as  useful  in  the  very  highest  degree.  The 
standard  which  is  thus  set  is  not  too  high  for  anyone  who  cares 
to  make  use  of  a  powerful  factor  in  education.  There  is  no 
reason  why  boys  of  almost  less  than  average  intelligence  should 
not  grasp,  at  all  events,  a  considerable  proportion  of  such 
teaching  as  can  be  given  by  one  who  feels  the  subject  to  be  of 
deep  importance. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  can  con- 
sider such  methods  of  treating  Geography  as  wanting  in  the 
power  of  eliciting  thought.  No  more  attractive  way  of  realising 
the  past  and  present  is  open  to  us.  The  life  ot  man  on  this 
earth  is  full  of  matter  for  thought.  It  is  almost  a  boundless 
subject.  No  one  need  obscure  the  illuminating  power  of 
Geography  by  the  introduction  of  painful  details  of  population 
and  other  vandngly  accurate  statistics.  These  things  are  not 
education.  They  may  be  dismissed  at  once  from  consideration. 
But  everyone  desires  that  the  boy  should  have  the  wider  know- 
ledge that  comes  from  the  true  Study  of  Geography.  He  can 
learn  his  grammar,  and  write  his  composition,  to  arrive  at 
accuracy  and  style.  He  can  make  himself  better  educated  by 
cultivating  his  reason  in  Euclid,  and  his  calculating  powers  in 
Arithmetic  or  Algebra.  He  must  know  the  main  outlines  of 
Literature  and  History,  but  he  is  not  educated  if  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  causes  which  nave  made  men  what  they  arc,  and  of  the 
truths  which  sea  and  land  can  tell  him.     Those  who  would  put 
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off  this  part  of  his  education  to  a  later  period,  when  his  store  of 
knowledge  is  greater,  are  not  treating  him  fairly.  Geography 
should  grow  with  his  growth,  as  it  has  with  that  of  the  known 
world.  She  offers  a  number  of  &cts  and  principles.  He  should 
be  familiar  with  them. 

The  other  subjects  which  are  taught  to  him  have  their  value 
and  so  has  Greography.  He  is  dealt  most  fairly  by  when  that 
value  is  understood. 

11. 

It  perhaps  goes  without  saying  on  the  subject  of  teaching 
Geography  that  the  answers  to  the  three  questions  sent  out  have 
been  most  interesting.  I  have  to  thank  many  for  helping 
materially  by  suggestions,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  taking  the 
trouble  to  answer,  when  so  much  had  to  be  done  in  school,  and 
so  many  other  questions  came  at  the  same  time. 

The  only  three  questions  were : — 

(1)  Do  you  or  your  masters  use  other  apparatus  than 
Text  Books  or  Maps  ? 

(2)  Do  you  consider  Geography  of  Educational  Value,  and 
would  you  like  to  see  it  more  largely  taught  ? 

(3)  At  what  hours  is  Geography  taught  at  your  school  ? 

It  would  be,  I  think,  helpful  to  give  some  of  the  answers  to 
each  question  before  summarising  the  results. 

Special  Answers  to  Question  1. 

"  Short  lessons  on  special  subjects.  For  example,  a  lesson  on 
"  longitude  and  its  connection  with  Time  is  illustrated  by  a 
"  globe  on  which  we  can  chalk  meridians.  In  explaining  this 
**  subject  we  work  out  the  matter  on  the  blackboard  as  follows : — 

Since  earth  revolves  through  360  deg.  in  24  hours. 

„  „  16  deg.  in  1  hr.  =  15  deg. 

.-.  15  deg.  of  long.  =  1  hr.  oi  time. 
"  From  this  we  compute  that  Calcutta,  90  deg.  east  longitude, 
"  or  New  Orleans,  90  deg.  west  longitude,  is  90  deg.  =  6  hrs. 
"  either  before  or  after  Greenwich  time." 

This  answer  goes  on  to  recommend  that  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  Masters  to  travel  by  means  of  a  tourist  ticket — "  a 
"  profitable  way  of  spending  money  granted  for  educational  pur- 
"  poses."  Lantern  Lectures,  based  on  the  Master's  own  experience 
and  illustrated  with  his  slides,  are  used  here.  Hence  the  capital 
suggestion  for  travelling  Masters'  tickets. 

"  We  make  considerable  use  of  modelling.  Each  boy  has  his 
"  board  and  *  composition.'  By  this  means  they  acquire  a  feirly 
"  sound  and  correct  idea  of  relative  position  and  relief." 

''  I  regard  an  optical  lantern  as  a  very  valuable  adjimct 
"  both  in    History  and  Geographical    Teaching.    The  utmost 
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"  importance  attaches  to  a  judicious  assortment  of-  slides :  other- 
"  wise  attention  is  dissipated  instead  of  being  roused  by  its  use." 

A  very  full  list  of  aids :  "  Relief  Maps,  Relief  Globes,  Tellurians, 
"  Silenoscope,  Geological  and  Botanical  Dia^ms,  Magic 
"  Lanterns,  Object  Lesson  Cards,  Diagrams  illustrative  of 
"  Physical  Geography,  General  Knowledge  Charts." 

Describes  the  practice  of  the  Master  to  be  that :  "  He  draws 
"  from  memory,  and  questions  entirely  without  a  text-book, 
"  constructing  his  outline  and  filling  in  details  before  the  class." 
[Text-books  are  allowed  for  revision.] 

Points  out  the  desirability  of  Masters  being  able  to  draw 
quickly  and  accurately  on  the  blackboard. 

m 

Analysis  of  Answers  to  Question  1. 

No  special  apparatus  is  used  in  58  out  of  121  schools,  and  the 
use  of  tne  lantern  is  recorded  in  15  cases  out  of  121.  The  black- 
board is  mentioned  in  23  cases  and  the  globes  in  18,  but  possibly 
they  may  not  have  been  thought  to  come  under  the  head  of 
apparatus. 

One  ^ight  hope  that  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  will  use 
more  than  Text  Books  in  the  future. 


Answers  to  Question  2. 

Naturally  the  second  question  has  produced  a  variety  of 
answers.  The  general  tone  is  that  it  should  be  more  largely 
taught,  and  would  be  so  but  for  the  public  schools. 

"  The  Public  Schools'  requirements  on  this  subject  are  practi- 
"  cally  nil,  so  the  subject  is  starved  at  preparatory  schools  for 
"  want  encouragement  in  Scholarship  Examinations  at  Public 
"  Schools." 

"  At  the  school  where  most  of  my  boys  go,  both  in  Entrance 
"  and  in  Scholarship  papers  Geography  is  practically  ignored,  so 
"  that  I  have  to  do  less  than  I  should  like.' 

"  The  schools  above  us  do  not  give  much  encouragement." 

"  If  Public  Schools'  requirements  would  only  recognise  it 
"  more,  I  would  gladly  see  more  time  allotted  to  it." 

"  Boys  seldom  learn  Geography  in  the  Public  Schools." 

"  A  fascinating  subject,  but  it  does  not  pay  for  Pubhc  Schools." 

"  Under  existing  public  school  requirements  I  do  not  see  how 
"  we  can  spare  the  time." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  give  it  a  more  important  place, 
"  but  to  do  this  Public  Schools  must  be  less  exacting  in  some 
"  other  subjects." 

"  So  little  time  is  allotted  to  it  in  Public  Schools." 
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"  I  would  like  to  see  it  taught  more  thoroughly  and  especially 
"  in  Public  Schools." 

Note. — In  many  cases  want  of  time — probably  for  the  above 
reasons — ^is  given  as  a  reason  for  not  teacmng  it  more.  Another 
opinion  running  through  the  answers  is  that  much,  if  not  all, 
depends  on  the  teacher. 

**  Intelligent  teaching  of  it  is  no  doubt  capable  of  becoming  of 
"  immense  educational  and  practical  value.' 

"The  difficulty  is  to  find  teachers  who  are  sufficiently 
"  specialistic." 

''  Unless  a  teacher  is  efficient  and  self-controlled,  a  fonn  is  apt 
"  to  learn  nothing." 

"  It  can  be  made  of  the  greatest  use — whether  it  is  depends 
"  on  the  teacher." 

"The  educational  value  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  subject, 
"  but  it  requires  a  specially  tramed  teacher." 

"  With  a  good  teacher  it  makes  a  good  subject." 

"  It  is  a  most  difficult  subject  to  teach  well,  requiring  as  it 
"  does  to  be  supplemented  by  wide  reading." 

"  Geography,  as  taught  at  present,  has  little  value."     ^ 

"  If  well  taught  I  think  it  may  be  made  of  great  educational 
"  value.  Up  to  the  present  neither  the  schools  nor  the 
"  Universities  have  done  anything  towards  training  a  man  to 
"  teach  the  subject.  If  there  were  a  supply  of  gocS  teachers  I 
"  should  like  to  see  the  subject  more  taugnt.' 

"  A  good  subject  when  in  competent  hands.  Better  not  have 
"  it  taught  at  aU  unless  the  teacher  has  a  knowledge  of  his  subject 
"  and  some  enthusiasm  for  it." 

While  a  certain  number  consider  it  of  no  educational  value 
many  think  it  useful  as  a  handmaid  to  History,  and  some 
consider  the  physical  part  as  admirable. 

"  Physical  Geography  of  value  but  above  the  heads  of  our 
"  boys.'^ 

"  The  scientific  study  of  Physical  Geography  is  certainly  of 
"  great  value." 

"  A  study  of  Physical  Geography  forms  an  interesting  and 
"  valuable  educational  subject. 

"  I  regard  Physical  Geography  as  valuable  and  as  a  necessary 
"  part  of  a  boy's  early  education." 

"  Physical  Geography  is  of  great  value." 

"  I  consider  Physical  Geography  of  much  educational  value." 

"  Stress  should  be  laid  on  Physical  Geography." 

"  I  should  like  more  attention  given  to  first  principles  of 
"  Physical  Geography." 
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The  strongest  opinions  in  favour  of  the  study  are  a^  follows : — 

"  Yes,  it  strengthens  the  memory  and  enables  a  better  mental 
"  picture  to  be  formed  than  history  generally  does." 

"  I  consider  it  of  great  educational  value,  and,  considering  the 
"  extent  and  variety  of  the  Empire,  Geography  is  of  the  utmost 
"  importance." 

"I  think  Greography  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  training 
"  children  to  form  generalisations  from  particulars,  as  the 
"  particulars  are  generally  within  their  grasp,  often  within  their 
"  experience,  and  the  generalisations  are  easily  proved." 

"  I  consider  Geography  of  very  great  educational  value.  It  is 
"  a  necessity  of  education  to  any  boy  who  takes  interest  in  his 
"  country's  progress  or  reads  contemporary  history.  I  consider 
"  it  a  subject  much  neglected  in  the  ordinary  school  curriculum, 
"  and  I  think  very  unwisely,  for  it  is  a  subject  that  is  second  to 
"  none  in  interest  and  to  few  in  utility." 

"  Geography  is  a  subject  in  which  very  young  boys  are  easily 
"  interestea,  and  it  may  be  the  means  of  imparting  a  great  deal 
"  of  general  information." 

"It  is  of  great  value.  I  think  it  might  be  taught  more 
"  systematically  and  thoroughly." 

"  I  think  it  can  be  made  of  great  value.  It  is  capable  of 
"  being  made  interesting  to  boys,  and  is  valuable  as  knowledge 
"  directly  and  indirectly. ' 

"  It  is  imdoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects,  and 
"  one  of  the  best  calculated  to  make  them  use  their  powers  of 
"  observation." 

"  Without  being  an  enthusiast  I  hold  Geography  to  be  very 
"  important  educationally,  let  alone  practically." 

"  There  is  no  subject  which  elicits  more  thought  and  calls  out 
"  the  powers  of  observation  more  than  Geography  if  rightly 
"  taught." 

Ttwse  who  deprecate  the  study  of  the  svhject  say — 

"It  is  of  slight  value  to  younger  boys,  but  with  elders 
"  different." 

"  As  taught  generally  and  by  us — ^no." 

"You  could  not  educate  at  all  in  the  sense  of  developing 
"  thinking  powers  by  Geography." 

"Of  no  educational  value  except  as  helping  in  Histoiy 
"  Lessons." 

"No — ^not  for  small  boys.  It  does  not  to  my  mind  make 
"  them  think  enough  for  themselves." 

"  Not  as  compared  with  many  other  subjects." 
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"  Not  so  much  as  many  other  subjects,  unless  it  is  intended 
"  to  include  general  information,  and  I  don't  think  we  have  time 
"  for  this." 

"  Of  no  training  value,  only  of  use  in  supplying  information/* 
"  Not  of  great  value." 

"  Not  of  much  value  for  young  boys,  and  I  desire  no  increase 
"  of  teaching  power  or  time  spent  on  it." 

"  No.  The  broad  facts  can  be  learnt  by  an  intelligent  child  at 
"  an  early  age.  Any  further  attention  to  this  subject  does  not 
"  develop  the  boy's  reasoning  power." 

"  I  do  not  consider  it  of  much  value.  I  think  it  is  more 
interesting  to  the  teacher  than  to  the  class." 

These  opinions  are  given  without  comment  lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  Question  Papers  are  circulated  with  the  intention 
of  discussing  the  answers  m  a  hostile  spirit.  The  introductory 
portion  of  tnis  paper  shows  what  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
broadening  the  teaching  of  this  subject  so  that  it  should  not 
deserve  the  charge  of  want  of  value  as  a  means  of  exercising 
the  mind.  It  may,  however,  be  hoped  that  the  attention 
of  the  Public  Schools  may  be  called  to  the  matter,  and 
that  we  may  see  them  setting  entrance  papers  which  shall 
test  the  teachers'  efforts  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  fairly, 
and  enable  those  who  are  anxious  to  give  boys  a  good  grounding 
in  this  subject  to  do  so.  Much  is  often  said  about  the  formation 
of  character  being  a  gi-eat  result  of  Public  School  training,  and 
it  is  even  possible  sometimes  to  bring  this  forward  as  a 
substitute  for  other  more  apparent  results.  But  it  is  open  to  us 
to  suggest  that  such  wider  views  as  lead  to  that  independence  of 
thought  which  marks  formation  of  character  would  come  from  a 
subject  which  has  so  great  a  field.  As  to  the  efficiency  of 
Teachers  it  is  certainly  true  that  few  have  been  trained  in  almost 
any  subject.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  a  widely  different  thing  for 
a  man  to  assimilate  of  his  own  accord  matter  for  Lessons  in 
Geography  to  giving  boys  the  results  of  his  own  teachers* 
metnoos  in  Classics  and  Mathematics.  His  fiEiir  copies  and 
note-books  exist  in  the  latter  case,  in  the  former  he  is 
puzzled  by  being  able  to  recollect  nothing  unless  he  has  been 
lortunate. 

It  is  not  only  Geography  that  requires  a  gift  in  the  teacher, 
and  we  need  not  despair.  Men  will  acquire  better  methods  as 
the  subject  becomes  more  recognised,  and  if  they  are  not  led  to 
believe  that  every  hour  they  spend  on  it  had  better  have  been 
employed  in  stratagems  to  catalogue  all  Grammar  exceptions  or 
Algebraical  formulae  in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  the  most  artful 
examiner. 
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Question  3. 

The  average  time  given  to  this  subject  is  1\  hours  per  week 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  evenly  the  time  is  divided  among  the 
108  schools  which  give  particulars. 

The  first  21  give  33|  hours  per  week. 

„    second  23    „    34|      „ 

„    third  22     „     31i      „ 

„    fourth  21     „    3H      » 

„    fifth  21     „    31 

These  are  taken  just  in  the  order  in  which  the  answers  arrived ; 
as  108  schools  give  161 J  hours  per  week,  the  average  is  just 
\\  hours.  There  is  no  general  rule  as"  to  when  the  subject  is 
taken — ^perhaps  more  often  in  thejafternoon  than  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  hour  in  the  morning  rather  than  earlier.  On  the 
whole  I  consider  this  amount  of  time  more  than  I  expected  to 
find,  considering  the  many  subjects  which  must  find  a  place  in 
our  time-tables. 

Final  Suggestions. 

I  venture  to  think  that  a  few  hints  may  help,  but  I  have  no 
eiaborate  method  to  recommend.     May  I  suggest  that : — 

I. — If  a  given  country  be  set  for  a  form  to  study,  it  is  necessary 
first  of  all  for  the  master  to  find  out  as  much  as  he 
possibly  can  about  it ;  no  book  of  travel  but  will  yield 
sometning. 

II. — A  quickly  drawn  map  on  the  blackboard  will  give  a  know- 
ledge of  the  main  physical  features. 

III. — A  second  map,  drawn  on  another  day,  should  indicate  the 
political  features. 

IV. — Compare  your  subject-country  with  others,  as  to  size  and 
shape. 

V. — Show  pictures,  not  only  of  scenery,  towns,  and  peoples  in 
your  special  country,  but  also  of  its  animals  and  plants. 

VI. — Any  fresh  facts  that  appear  in  the  daily  papers  can  either 
be  dictated  or  the  extract  put  on  your  notice-board. 

How  much  we  should  use  lantern  slides  depends  on  our  own 
skill  in  choosing  what  will  teach  and  not  comusfe.  The  teacher 
can  use  the  blackboard,  the  lantern,  the  coloured  chalks  with  the 
best  results,  if  he  knows  what  not  to  teach — it  is  a  pity  not  to  be 
able  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Certainly  the  mam  mgredients 
in  success  are — 

1.  The  power  of  selection  of  facts. 

2.  The  power  of  rejection  of  facts. 

3.  The  power  of  expression  by  hand  as  well  as  word. 
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A.  As  to  Astronomical  details,  they  had  better  but  slightly  be 

insisted  on.  The  position  of  the  £arth  in  the  Solar 
System  is  an  essential.  The  distances  through  space 
are  not. 

B.  If  clearly  defined  the  terms  used  in  making  maps  are 

necessary,  e.gr.,  "  Latitude,"  "  Tropic." 

C.  The  forms  and  shapes  of  water  and  land  on  the  Earth's 

Surface  are  essential.  All  physical  features  should  be 
familiar. 

D.  The  manner  in   which  men  inhabit  the  Earth,  or  the 

subject  country,  should  be  clearly  shown.  Elaborate 
statistics  not  needed. 

E.  It  is  best;  I  think,  to  teach  by  means  of  notes,  which  soon 

gather  into  a  respectable  amount  of  information,  and 
if  older  boys  tike  to  consult  text-books,  e,g., 
"  Whitaker's  Almanack,"  they  can  always  be  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

F.  Of  making  maps  there  should  be  no  end. 

F.  R.  Burrows. 
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THE   TEACHING   OF   MODERN   LANGUAGES   IN 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  * 


In  order  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  present 
development  of  Modern  Language  teaching  in  Preparatory 
Schools,  the  following  questions  were  addressed  to  255  head- 
masters : — 

I.  How  many  boys  in  your  school  learn  German  ? 
II.  Do  all  the  boys  learn  French  ? 

III.  How  many  French  classes  are  there  ? 

IV.  How  many  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  French  ? 

(a)  Preparation  ? 

(b)  Lessons  ? 

V.  Is  French  taught  by  a  foreigner  or  by  English  teachers  ? 

VI.  Is  French  taught  conversationally  ? 

(a)  In  class  ? 

(6)  During  recreation  ? 

VII.  Is  special  attention  paid  to  pronunciation  ? 

VIII.  Do  you  make  any  use  of  Phonetics  ? 

IX.  Do  you  employ  any  special  method  of  teaching  French, 
as — 
(a)  The  Gouin  method  ? 

(h)  That  known  in  Germany  as  the  "  New  Method  '1 
or  (c)  Do  you  teach  French  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
classical  languages  ? 

X,  What  books  do  you  use  ? 

(a;  For  boys  under  12  ? 

(1)  Grammar  ? 

(2)  Ex.  or  translation  into  French  ? 

(3)  Translation  from  French  ? 

(6)  For  boys  over  12 — 

(1)  Grammar? 

(2)  Ex.  or  translation  into  French  ? 

(3)  Translation  from  French  ? 

XI.  Is  the  time  which  you  are  able  to  devote  to  French  in 
your  opinion  sufficient  to  produce  a  good  result  ?    • 

XII.  Should  you  wish  to  alter  in  any  way  your  system  of 
French  teaching  supposing  that  the  entrance  and 
scholarship  examinations  of  Public  Schools  per- 
mitted ? 


♦  In  the  present  paper  the  term  "  modern  languages  "  includes  Frenc 
and  German  only. 
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Replies  were  received  from  124.  The  number  would  no  doubt 
have  been  greater  had  it  not  unfortunately  been  necessary  to 
s^nd  out  the  questions  just  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  school  term  ; 
as,  however,  the  list  of  those  who  responded  includes  a  good 
proportion  of  leading  Preparatory  School  masters,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  regard  the  information  given  and  the  opinions 
expressed  as  supplying  on  the  whole  correct  data  tor  the 
present  discussion. 

The  material  placed  at  our  disposal  naturally  varies  very  much 
in  value. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  certain  minority  of  school- 
masters take  but  little  interest  in  Modem  Language  teaching, 
and  write  without  having  considered  the  movement  of  reform 
which  has  for  some  years  been  active  on  the  Continent  and  has 
lately  found  its  way  into  England.  One  gentleman  gives  his 
opinion  in  the  following  outspoken  terms : — "  The  teaching  of 
French  is  wasted  time.  If  a  boy  really  needs  French,  six 
months  on  the  Continent  would  do  more  for  him  than  six 
years  in  an  English  school."  This  is,  however,  an  extreme  case ; 
the  majority  show  themselves  to  be  ftiUy  aUve  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  write  thoughtfully  and  suggestively. 

We  here  give  a  short  analysis  of  the  replies  to  each  of  the 
above  questions  taking  them  in  order. 

I.  Only  78  schools  have  pupils  who  are  learning  German,  and 
^vith  very  few  exceptions,  those  pupils  form  but  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  total  number  of  boys  in  the  school.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  in  a  Preparatory  School  German  is  rarely 
lournt,  except  as  a  substitute  for  Greek. 

II.  All  the  124  schools  teach  French  ;  and  except  in  the  case 
of  a  small  number,  in  which  the  youngest  boys  do  not  leani 
it,  this  subject  has  a  place  in  the  work  of  every  class. 

III.  The  total  number  of  boys  in  these  schools  is  4,097  divided 
for  French  into  522  classes,  thus  giving  an  average  of  9-5  boys 
ill  a  class. 

IV.  The  average  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  French 
in  each  cluss  is  four,  these  4  houi-s  being  in  many  cases 
distributed  among  six  or  even  more  lessons.  In  making  this 
e^ilculation  we  have  not  distinguished  between  jyreiKiration  and 
lessons,  recognising  that  preparation  in  a  Preparatory  School 
assumes  much  more  the  nature  of  a  lesson  than  in  schools  for 
older  boys.  Thirty-two  schools  devote  more  than  4  hours  to 
French  in  each  class  (14  of  these  giving  from  6  to  7^  hours),  15 
less  than  3  hours  (one  falling  to  the  somewhat  low  level  of  U 
hours). 

V.  Five  schools  employ  foreign  teachers  exclusively,  26  both 
foreign  and  English,  and  93  entrust  the  whole  of  their  French 
teaching  to  Englishmen. 

Vr.  Nearly  all  of  these  schools  profess  to  teach  French 
conversationally  in  one  or  more  of  the  cla,sses. 
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VII.  All  recognise  the  importance  of  paying  special  attention  to 
pronunciation. 

VIII.  Phonetics  are  not  used,  and  in  many  cases  appear  to  be 
unknown ;  the  noes  which  are  written  in  reply  to  this  question 
varying  in  emphasis. 

I  A.  Eleven  schools  employ  what  is  known  in  Germany  as  tho 
"  new  method,"  32  have  adapted  the  classical  method  to  meet 
some  of  the  demands  for  reform,  and  81  teach  French  (some 
''  as  much  as  possible  ")  on  the  same  lines  as  the  dead  languages. 
.  X.  Some  150  different  books  are  used  in  these  schools  for  the 
various  branches  of  French  teaching,  forty-five  distinct  grammars 
alone  being  named. 

XI.  and  XII.  Fifty-eight  headmasters  are  content  with  the 
amount  of  time  which  they  are  able  to  devote  to  French,  and 
state  that  they  have  no  desire  to  alter  their  system  in  any  w^av, 
supposing  that  the  entrance  and  scholarship  examinations  of 
Public  Schools  permitted  them  to  do  so ;  sixty-six,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  content,  and  suggest  various  changes  which  they 
wish  to  carry  out,  but  state  that  they  are  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  examinations  referred  to. 

By  the  Ught  of  these  figures  and  the  other  information  at  our 
disposal,  we  will  now  give  a  brief  summary  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  usual  course  in  good  Preparatory  Schools  with  respect  to 
French  teaching.  German  we  omit  from  consideration,  as  it  is 
only  occasionally  taught,  and  does  not  form  a  regular  part  of 
the  school  curriculum. 

Wo  find  that  French  is  taught  mainly  on  the  same  Hues  as 
the  classical  languages,  and  that,  the  teachers  are  mostly  English- 
men with  Public  School  and  University  training. 

Occasionallv  the  time-table  is  so  arranged  that  one  master 
specially  qualified  shall  undertake  the  French  teaching  of  the 
whole  school,  but  more  commonly  it  is  shared  by  several 
members  of  the  staff,  and  sometimes  a  French  lady  is  added  "  to 
give  the  dictation  and  to  converse  in  French."  The  classes  are 
small,  averaging  nine  or  ten  pupils,  an  ideal  number  assuming 
the  learners  to  be  on  a  fairly  even  level  of  proficiency.  The  time 
devoted  to  the  subject  is  in  the  case  of  boys  preparing  for  the 
classical  side,  especially  where  scholarships  are  aimed  at,  as  a 
rule  barely  sufticient.  Lack  of  time  is,  however,  only  one  of 
several  causes  to  which  fiiilure,  where  it  exists,  may  be  attri- 
buted, and  very  possibly  not  the  chief  one.  If  we  inquire  as 
to  results,  the  answer  may  perhaps  be  foimd  in  the  words  of 
a  headmaster  who  devotes  slightly  more  than  the  averao-e  time 
to  French,  and  who,  in  reply  to  question  XI.  says  :— 

*  "  Yes,  I  consider  that  a  sound  foundation  is  laid  in  trans- 
lation and  composition,  and  if  a  boy  were  sent  abroad  for 
three  months  he  would  quickly  acquire  the  power  of  conversin<>' 
freely."  "" 

*  In  the  numerous  quotations  given  in  this  paper  we  have  endeavoured 
^o  change  the  actual  words  used  as  little  as  possible.  It  mTist,  however 
hot  be  forgotten  that  the  replies  to  our  (Questions  were  in  most  cases  hastily 
uraft<)d,  and  not  put  into  shape  for  publication. 
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Or  we  may  quote  another  headmaster  who,  giving  exactly 
the  average  time  to  the  subject,  in  answer  to  the  same  question 
says: — 

"  Yes,  a  boy  will  not  be  able  to  speak  French  when  he  leaves 
us  at  13  or  14,  or  to  write  French  prose,  but  he  should  know  his 
grammar  well,  be  able  to  translate  French  with  some  facility  and 
render  straightforward  sentences  into  French." 

These  two  answers  are  typical,  and  seem  to  us  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  attainments  of  the  average  boy  on  leaving  a 
good  Preparatory  School.  No  doubt  some  boys  attain  to  a  much 
higher  standard,  and,  besides  knowing  their  grammar  and  trans- 
lating well,  are  able  to  read  and  write  and  even  to  speak  French 
fluently ;  but  it  will  frequently  be  found  in  these  exceptional 
cases  tnat  school  teaching  has  been  largely  supplemented  by 
special  advantages  at  home.  Probably  only  a  few  schools  can  by 
their  unaided  resources  turn  out  such  accomplished  Frencn 
scholars.    One  of  our  correspondents  says : — 

"  The  boys  learn  and  act  French  operettas — rewritten  by  me  as 
a  rule — and  plays." 

But  these  boys  have  six  lessons  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a 
week,  besides  half  an  hour  of  preparation. 

If,  however,  there  are  some  boys  who  stand  out  as  far  above 
the  average,  there  are  only  too  many  who  are  far  below  it ;  who, 
when  they  go  to  a  Public  School,  have  not  mastered  the  elements 
of  French  accidence,  to  say  nothing  of  syntax,  and  who  have 

Sractically  no  vocabulary  and  are  helpless  before  the  simplest 
ictation. 

Many  Preparatory  School  masters,  as  we  have  seen,  are  far 
from  satisfied  with  these  results.  Fifty-eight,  it  is  true,  express 
themselves  as  wishing  for  no  change  ;  and  of  these  the  majority 
would  no  doubt  take  their  stand  on  the  old  arguments  in  favour 
of  making  the  classical  languages  the  basis  of  all  education, 
at  any  rate  of  all  linguistic  training. 

*'  By  their  classical  training,"  they  would  probably  say,  "  boys 
are  taught  to  think,  they  are  taught  the  general  structure  of 
languages  and  they  are  taught  style.  Neither  the  Mother- 
tongue  nor  French  nor  German  are  much  taught  at  school,  but 
boys  are  equipped  through  classics  with  the  best  means  of 
learning  these  languages  later  as  the  need  arises  and  as  opportunity 
offers  To  sacrifice  these  advantages  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
practical  study  of  Modem  Languages  at  school  would  be  merely 
to  abandon  true  education  for  utilitarian  ends." 

A  certiiin  number,  howovor,  of  those  who  Avish  for  no  change 
take  a  difterent  standpoint ;  they  are  content,  not  because  things 
are  as  they  should  be,  but  because  they  are  sufficiently  good  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Schools.  A  few  quotations, 
again  from  the  answers  to  (juestion  XL  will  illustrate  tnis  :- 

"  We  attain  a  result  good  enough  for  English  examinations, 
but  not  sufficient  for  thorough  facility  abroad.  * 
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"  We  get  good  results,  considering  the  low  standard  demanded 
of  us." 

"Yes,  sufficient  for  Public  School  purposes.  Navy  boys,  of 
course,  do  more." 

"Sufficient  to  bring  boys  to  the  very  moderate  standard 
required  by  the  Public  Schools." 

Some  masters  express  themselves  in  much  stronger  terms;  they 
wish  for  change,  but  are  deterred  by  the  Pubhc  Schools  :— 

"I  should  Uke  to  do  more,  but  it  would  only  be  forgotten 
with  the  present  arrangements  at  most  Public  Scnools." 

"  If  we  could  feel  sure  that  credit  would  be  given  to  even  a 
little  French  taught  soundly,  grammatical  or  conversational, 
when  our  boys  reach  the  Public  School,  we  should  feel  more 
enthusiastic.     As  it  is,  things  are  unsatisfactory." 

One  master  who  devotes  only  one  and  one-third  hours  a 
week  to  French  says : — 

'*I  should  say  the  time  is  not  sufficient  as  a  general  rule; 
some  boys  seem  to  do  very  fairly,  but  as  a  rule  thev  don't  treat 
the  language  seriously,  unless  French  is  done  thoroughly  in 
Public  Schools,  I  doubt  if  it  is  worth  giving  much  time  to  it  in 
Preparatory  Schools." 

We  quote  one  more  passage  as  illustrating  the  wide-spread 
feeling  among  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  that  reform  can  only 
be  initiated  by  the  Public  Schools : — 

*'I  should  wish  for  change,  but  we  are  iron-bound  by  the 
Public  School  entrance  examinations.  Preparatory  Schools  are 
what  the  demands  of  the  Public  School  system  make  them. 
We  are  sadly  overburdened  by  multipUcity  of  subjects,  and  for 
the  average  and  under-average  boy's  sake  there  is  much  that 
needs  remedying." 

Apart  from  the  masters  who  consider  that  reform  is  either 
unnecessary  owing  to  the  low  standard  demanded,  or  impossible 
owing  to  the  scant  encouragement  riven  by  the  PubUc  Schools, 
there  is  yet  another  class  who  hold  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
foreign  language  at  school  is  in  itself  an  impossibiUty  at  least 
without  an  expenditure  of  time,  which  is  obviously  out  of  the 
question. 

Two  quotations  will  illustrate  this.  The  first  is  from  a  master 
who  devotes  four  hours  a  week,  or  the  average  time,  to  French. 
He  says : — 

"  The  difficulty  of  learning  French  is  partly  owing  to  the 
impossibihty  of  hearing  French  idiomatically  spoken  with 
sufficient  frequency.  Accent  and  idiom  cannot  be  learnt  at 
school  in  ordinary  cases  (clever  boys  and  girls  who  have  had 
special  advantages  are  not  considered)  without  overweighting  the 
curriculum  with  French.  A  very  few  months  hard  work  abroad 
produces  a  huge  result  on  a  boy  who  has  learnt  his  grammar 
fairly  and  can  translate  moderately  well." 
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The  second  quotation  is  from  a  master  who  devotes  three  and 
a  half  hours  per  week  to  French.  He  puts  the  case  rather 
differently,  but  still  more  emphatically,  thus : — 

"  I  should  like  either 

"  (1)  To  omit  French  altogether  from  my  time-table,  or 
"  (2)  To  be  able  to  give  ten  or  twelve  hours  per  week  to  it. 

"  As  things  are  at  present  the  percentage  is  very  small  of  boys 
with  a  good  Preparatory  and  Public  School  education  who  can 
read  a  French  book  or  write  a  French  letter." 

If  we  now  pass  from  those  who  regard  reform  as  either 
needless,  or  impracticable,  or  impossible,  to  those  who  advocate 
some  change,  we  find  that  suggestions  are  numerous. 

Apart  from  one  writer  who  wishas  to  be  able  to  teach  "  turning 
into  French  more,  and  a  more  scientific  method  of  French 
grammar  (if  possible)  than  that  adopted  by  French  grammar- 
\vTiters,"  almost  all  advocate  in  one  form  or  another  a  more 
practical  study  of  the  language  than  that  which  at  present 
prevails  in  English  schools.  More  time,  it  is  urged,  should  be 
devoted  to  conversation  and  also  to  translation,  more  to  dictation, 
more  to  literature,  and  less  to  grammar,  especially  to  irre^larities 
and  to  what  one  gentleman  has  called  "  minutiae  exercises."  Of 
course  all  the  writers  do  not  exactly  agree  with  one  another,  nor 
do  all  of  them  emphasise  the  same  point,  but  as  the  tendency  of 
all  of  them  is  clearly  the  same,  we  have  classed  them  together. 

The  issue  is  pm«tically  between  the  classical  method  now 
generally  in  vogue,  which  results  in  a  boy  of  thirteen  knowing  his 
French,  after  devoting  three  or  four  hours  a  week  to  its  study, 
much  as  he  knows  his  Latin,  and  some  reformed  method  designed 
to  enable  him  to  speak,  read  and  write  with  some  fluency,  and  to 
have  read  some  French  writings  somewhat  as  he  reads  those  in  his 
native  tongue. 

Following  the  plan  which  we  have  above  adopted  we  will  quote 
in  their  own  words  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  masters  who  nave 
kindly  answered  our  questions. 

A  master,  whose  school  is  famous  for  winning  scholarships, 
says : — 

"  But  for  examinations  we  should  at  this  age  devote  more  time 
to  conversation." 

Another  says : — 

"  1  should  aim  at  teaching  it  like  English,  conversationally 
first,  grammatically  afterwards." 

Again : — 

"  1  should  devote  less  time  to  grammar  and  more  to  literature 
and  conversation." 

"  I  should  much  prefer  less  book- work,  and  more  conversational 
French  with  correct  pronunciation  as  a  test." 

Another  supports  his  opinion  by  reasons  thus  :- 

"  I  should  greatly  like  to  see  French  considered  of  high  im- 
portance in  entrance  and  scholarship  examinations,  but  chiefly 
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on  the  lines  of  a  larger  vocabular}^  and  conversation  facility  in 
matters  of  everyday  life,  my  reason  being  that  a  child  can  be 
taught  to  acquire  and  to  spell  and  write  down  a  large  vocabulary 
and  series  of  phrases ;  these  he  will  never  forget.  His  youthful 
powers,  however,  of  accuracy  and  general  intelUgence  do  not 
enable  him  to  do  French  prose  or  really  hard  constructive  trans- 
lation." 

Two  masters  are  strongly  in  favour  of  more  translation  : — 

"  I  should  certainly  Uke  to  devote  more  time  to  French  con- 
versation and  translation." 

"  I  should  do  more  conversation,  translate  more  English 
stories  into  French  vivd  voce,  and  do  more  French  translation." 

With  regard  to  dictation,  two  opinions  particularly  worthy  of 
attention  are  given  in  very  clear  terms : — 

"  I  should  like  to  see  more  attention  paid  to  French  dictee,  as 
in  the  Navy  examination.  I  consider  it  a  great  test  of  a  boy's 
knowledge." 

Again : —  • 

"  I  should  Hke  to  see  a  piece  of  dictation  given  in  all  scholar- 
ship examinations,  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  always  brings  out  the 
best  boy." 

On  tne  subject  of  wearying  beginners  with  minute  details  of 
grammar  and  irregularities  whicn,  till  a  later  stage  is  reached, 
are  of  no  value  at  all — "  gerund-grinding,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called — masters  are  most  outspoken,  and  it  will  not  be  super- 
fluous to  give  several  quotations : — 

''The  grammatical  questions  set  in  school  examinations  are 
onlv  calculated  to  lead  to  a  precocious  knowledge  of  irregularities 
ana  difficulties  on  the  part  of  boys,  and  not  to  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  either  as  a  means  of  communication  or  as 
literature." 

A  headmaster  who  does  not  himself  teach  French  says : — 
"  Giving  a  layman's  opinion,  1  consider  that  French  ought  not 
to  be  tau^t  on  the  same  lines  as  Latin  and  Greek.  It  strikes 
me  as  preposterous  that  a  boy  should,  in  a  modem  language,  be 
bothered  m  an  early  stage  with  such  minutiae  as  a  small  list  of 
words  (mostly  unimportant)  which  form  their  plural  in  a 
particular  way.  Such  a  system,  together  with  the  scanty  time 
bestowed  on  French,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  a 
huge  percentage  of  boys,  after  some  years'  pretended  learning  of 
Frencn,  are  totally  incapable  of  expressing  themselves  on  paper 
or  orally  in  a  way  that  would  not  instantly  betray  a  very  English 
origin.  As  to  pronunciation,  my  experience  has  shown  me  that 
it  remains  hideously  insular." 

Another  headmaster  says : — 

"  I  wish  for  reform,  but  as  long  as  examiners  mainly  interest 
themselves  with  peculiarities  and  irregularities  and  examine  on 
classical  lines,  it  seems  hopeless  to  adopt  any  more  modem 
method." 
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Again: — 

"  The  present  system  of  Public  School  examination  demands 
a  knowledge  of  grammar  often  of  rare  practical  amplication, 
which  absorbs  an  amount  of  time  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its 
value." 

"  If  the  Public  School  examinations  laid  less  stress  on  gram- 
matical irregularities,  and  on  translation  from  English  to  French 
of  short  sentences,  much  valuable  time  would  be  saved.  More 
attention  should  be  given  to  dictation,  vivA  voce  examinations, 
and  to  original  composition." 

One  of  the  replies  is  so  full  of  detail  that  we  feel  justified  in 
(quoting  it  at  some  length ;  the  author,  besides  being  an  excep- 
tionally good  French  scholar,  himself  takes  the  leading  part  m 
his  own  school  in  giving  the  instruction,  and  so  speaks  with 

Practical  knowledge.  We  must  mention  that  he  finds  time  in 
is  curriculum  for  a  daily  lesson  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
After  saying  that  he  would  prefer  to  do  much  less  "  minutiae 
exercises,"  and  much  more  continuous  and  rapid  translation,  he 
continues : — 

''  It  is  useless  and  absurd  to  teach  French  like  Latin.  It  is 
wanted  for  a  practical  purpose,  and  not  as  an  educational 
instrument.*  From  the  very  first  the  aim  must  be  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  famiUarity  with  the  language,  allowing  for  the 
ridiculous  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  examinations  a  boy 
will  have  to  pass  will  be  entirely  written,  and  turn  largely  on 
minute  grammar. 

"In  Latin  extreme  accuracy  and  grammatical  knowledge  are 
in  themselves  most  desirable  tnings,  for  the  absence  of  which  no 
amount  of  readiness  in  translation  could  compensate.  In  French 
they  are  merely  moans  to  an  end — practical  familiarity  with  the 
language,  which  is  the  point  to  aim  at  from  the  first,  if  the  boys 
can  gain  that  in  the  earl^  stages  they  will  be  ready  to  pass  any 
examination  with  credit  m  the  later  ones. 

"  All  the  Lower  School  work  must  start  from  and  be  based  on 
conversational  fluency. 

*'  In  the  Middle  School  the  details  of  grammar  must  be 
acquired.  In  the  Upper  School,  French  composition  and  extreme 
readiness  in  translation. 

"  A  great  deal  of  the  composition  should  be  blackboard  work. 
There  should  be  no  getting  up  of  books  for  examinations,  and  the 
texts  should  be  without  notes. 

"  In  preparation  in  the  top  sets  the  Master  should  act  as 
dictionary,  telling,  or  not,  the  word  as  he  thinks  fit. 

"  There  must  be  at  least  two  conversation  lessons — according 
to  the  Gouin  or  other  method — ^in  every  set  each  week. 

"  In  the  top  set  a  story  should  occasionally  be  read  in  French, 
and  the  boys  made  to  write  its  substance  or  reproduce  it  orally  in 
French  or  English." 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  German  reform  method  claims,  not  only 
to  answer  a  practical  purpose,  but  also  to  be  an  educational  instrument  of 
great  value. 
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When  we  come  to  the  question  what  method  or  measure  of 
reform  should  be  adopted,  supposing  that  some  departure  from 
the  old  system  should  be  decided  on,  we  find  that  few  masters 
see  their  way  clearly.  Some  have  tried  or  wish  to  try  the  Gouin 
method.  Tne  master  last  quoted  uses  it  to  some  extent,  but 
says : — 

"  It  is  practically  very  difficult  to  work  owing  to  removes,  as 
the  class  must  be  taught  all  together  and  no  one  can  teach  it  but 
myself." 

Another  master  says : — 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  Gouin  or  vivd  voce  method  alone.  A 
mere  vocabulary  easily  slips  away :  witness  the  results  of  an  early 
knowledge  of  words  in  children  brought  up  by  Indian,  French,  or 
«Russian  nurses,-  but  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  natural  vivd 
voce  method  is  most  useful  when  supplemented  by  other  means." 

A  master  who  adopts  what  is  known  as  "  Improved  Gouin 
Method  "  says : — 

"  Supplementary  lessons  in  grammar  and  exercises  are  foimd 
advisable." 

He  adds: — 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  Gouin  method  is 
successful  when  applied  tnroughout  the  entire  school  course  of  a 

ail.  In  such  a  school  as  this  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to 
je  of  the  result.  Unless  a  pupil  goes  on  to  a  school  where  it 
IS  in  vogue,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  learn  French  again  as 
a  dead  language,  and  though  he  may  have  a  good  working 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  being  both  able  to  understand 
it  and  to  make  himself  understood  in  it,  he  comes  to  grief  over 
the  grammar,  as  required,  and  the  set  exercises.  The  want  of 
uniformity  of  treatment  is  a  hindrance  to  the  proper  acquisition 
of  the  language.  The  *  dead  language '  method  of  learning 
French  must  be  condemned  as  a  failure ;  in  spite  of  years  spent 
over  its  study  at  school,  as  soon  as  it  is  required  practically,  e.g., 
for  the  Foreign  Office  or  kindred  examinations,  it  has  to  be 
releamt  by  at  least  six  months'  residence  abroad." 

The  German  Reform  method  is,  as  we  have  seen,  known  only 
to  a  few  English  Preparatory  Schoolmasters,  and  apparently 
only  one  or  two  have  as  yet  very  seriously  taken  it  into  con- 
sideration, though,  if  reform  be  once  finally  decided  on,  there  can 
be  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  will  be  the  method  adopted. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  school- 
masters who  advocate  it.    One  says : — 

"  I  should  be  inclined  to  abolish  the  teaching  of  French  gram- 
mar until  boys  could  use  the  language  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
versationally. I  desire  to  adopt  the  German  reform  plan  pf 
French  as  tne  only  foreign  language  for  the  first  two  years — say 
nine  to  eleven.  Then  Latin — say  eight  hours  a  week,  and  two 
hours  of  French  to  keep  up  what  was  learnt  before." 
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Proposals  of  reform  are  still  more  boldly  formulated  by  another 
Bchooimaster  who  is  well  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on  in 
Germany,  and  who  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  should  like  the  French  teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools  to 
be  so  completely  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  that  by  the  time  a 
boy  reached  his  Public  School  he  should  be  at  home  in  the  lan- 
guage. He  would  then  need  only  the  scanty  two  hours  a  week 
the  subject  receives  at  a  Public  School  to  keep  up  what  he  had 
learnt,  and  could  specialise  in  classics  or  science  to  his  bent.  But 
this,  of  course,  would  mean  a  great  deal  of  time  (three-quarters 
of  an  hour  daily)  devoted  to  1  rench  at  the  Preparatory  School 
and  "  intensive  teaching,"  and  (as  a  corollary)  the  postponement 
of  Latin  till  the  age  of  (say)  eleven  or  twelve,  ana  of  Ureek  till 
the  Public  School  is  reached." 

Here  we  have  in  a  nutshell  the  programme  of  those  who  are. 
in  favour  of  wholesale  reform. 

It  will  perhaps  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  we  somewhat  amplify 
what  has  been  so  concisely  put,  supplying  a  few  details  so  as  to 
make  the  change  fore-shaaowed  more  easily  understood.     The 
phrase  "  intensive  teaching"  supplies  the  key  to  the  whole.  Instead 
of  dividing  the  hours  available  for  language  teaching  between 
English,  1^  rench,  Latin,  and  Greek,  the  pupil  would  concentrate 
his  attention  mainly  on  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  of  the  languages 
at  a  time.    Till  the  age  of  about  eight  or  nine  the  mother-tongue 
alone  would  be  taught.     French  in  the  nursery,  which  is  so  orten 
attempted  at  present,  would  be  discontinued.     The  little  pupil 
would  tirst  of  all  be  carefully  trained  in  the  sounds  of  his  native 
tongue ;  he  would,  to  borrow  words  recently  used  by  Dr.  Heath, 
of  London  University,  "  be  encouraged    to  appreciate  that  in 
speaking  he  was  making  use  of  a  beautiful  musical  instrument." 
He  would  do  much  reading  suitable  to  his  age,at  first  probablyfrom 
phonetic  script,  and  would  learn  by  heart  many  carefully  selected 
pieces  in  verse  and  prose,  and  would  be  taught  to  say  tnese  with 
perfect  articulation  and  to  bring  out  the  sense  by  change  of 
voice  and  stress.     Reading  from  orthographic  texts  would  be 
followed  by    dictation,  and  finally  would  come  parsing    and 
analysis  of  easy  sentences.     On  going  to  school  at  nine  he  would 
begin  French,  in  which  he  would  have  a  daily  lesson  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  hour.     The  sounds  would  come  to  him  very  much 
more  easily  than  they  do  under  the  present    system,  as  he 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  preliminary  training  in  the 
sounds  of  his  own  language  and  prooably  in  articulation  gene- 
rally ;  the  grammar,  too,  would  rive  him  far  less  trouble,  as  in  his 
native  tongue  he  would  have  learnt  the  main  terms  and  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  and  he  would  not  be  perpetually  encountering 
two  difiiculties  at  the  same  time.     Latin  would  be  commenced 
at  twelve,  by  which  time  the  hours  devoted  to  Endish  would  be 
curtailed,     fcrreek  would  not  be  begun  till  the  Public  School  age, 
when  the  two  hours  at  present  usually  given  to  French  would 
suffice  to  keep  up  the  sound  knowledge  already  acquired. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noticed  that  imtil  quite  recently 
the  question  of  the  order  in  which  languages— modem  and 
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classical— should  be  taught  has  been  more  fullv  discussed  in 
Germany  than  in  England ;  in  fact,  to  the  Englisli  schoolmaster 
the  suggestion .  that  Latin  should  not  precede  French  \^ill  still 
appear  almost  revolutionary. 

It  has  always  been  felt  in  this  country  that  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  pupil  should  approach  French — an  ottshoot  of  the  Latin 
tongue — through  Latin.  There  is  no  need  here  to  repeat  the 
many  sound  arguments  which  arc  advanced  in  favour  of  such  a 
course  of  procedure.  It  is  certain  that  the  preliminary  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  Latin  accidence  ana  syntax  will  be  of 
great  service  to  anyone  in  learning  French  grammar. 

It  has  therefore  come  as  a  shock  to  many  of  us,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  all  the  educational  views  of  Locke  and  some  of  his 
predecessors,  to  hear  of  eminent  classical  scholars  in  Germany  who 
arc  strongly  in  favour  of  devoting  three  yeai*s  in  Secondary 
Schools  to  the  study  of  French  before  commencing  Latin,  and  of 
their  allowing  two  more  years  to  elapse  before  the  pupil  begins 
to  learn  Greek.  It  is  only  natural  that  such  a  course  should 
recommend  itself  to  modem  language  teachers,  and  their  opinion 
on  the  q^uestion  will  hardly  be  thoujjht  altogether  unbiassed. 
But  if  it  IS  approved  also  by  teachers  of  classiciu  languages,  it  at 
least  merits  serious  attention. 

We  may  take  one  instiince  to  show  that  such  is  the  case. 
Dr.  Reinhardt,  the  head  master  of  the  well-known  Goethe 
Gyiunasium,  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main,  who,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  position  he  oticupies,  is  a  distinguished  classical  scholar, 
has  strenuously  supported  the  view  that  a  boy  should  begin  tlie 
study  of  foreign  languages  with  somothinff  less  remote  from  his 
motner-tongue  than  Latin.  He  has  found  tnat  boys  who,  entering 
his  school  at  the  age  of  nine,  have  received  a  daily  lesson  in 
French  during  the  first  three  years,  make  such  progress  when 
they  begin  Latin  in  their  fourtt  year,  that  in  the  following  year 
when  they  are  from  13  to  14  years  of  age,  they  accomplish  the 
whole  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  mastering  the  language  with  such 
ease  that  they  are  able  to  appreciate  the  book  as  a  historical 
work,  and  not  merely  as  a  Latin  reader.  This  result,  he  informs 
us,  is  not  obtained  in  German  schools  by  boys  who  have  followed 
the  traditional  course.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  during  the  first  three  years 
these  boys  have  acquired  a  command  of  French,  both  giain- 
matical  and  conversational,  that  would  astonish  those  who  are 
acquainted  only  with  our  English  schools. 

*  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  curriculum  of  the  Goethe  Gymnasium, 
shows  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  assigned  to  the  several  languages  in 
each  vear  of  the  school  course  : — 
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Year. 

5 

G 

2nd 
Year. 

3rd 
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This  question  of  the  postponement  of  Latin  is  evidently  a 
very  wide  one.  Here  we  can  do  no  more  than  recommend  it  for 
careful  consideration.* 

The  efficucy  of  the  "  intensive  "  plan  on  which  the  Frankfort 
system  is  based  has,  however,  now  been  proved  by  experience, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  a  better  result  is  pro- 
duced by  daily  lessons  continued  for,  say,  a  third  of  school  life, 
than  by  two  lessons  a  week  continued  during  the  whole  of  school 
life,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  number  of  lessons  spread  over  a 
longer  period.       ' 

In  England  if  it  wore  decided  that  the  main  portion  of  a  boy's 
school  French  shoukl  be  leanit  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12, 
there  woukl  be  the  great  advantage  of  tlie  smaller  classes  found 
in  Preparatory  Schools.  We  know,  it  is  true,  that  a  trained 
Gei-man  schoolmaster  can  teach  a  modern  language  successfidly 
to  classes  of  40  boys  without  allowing  a  moment  to  be  wasted, 
but  none  will  dispute  that  the  task  of  the  teacher  is  greatly 
lightened  if  the  class  numbers  only  9  or  10. 

The  question  of  any  radical  change  rests,  of  course,  solely  with 
the  Public  Schools ;  if  they  wish  for  it  and  adjust  their  examina- 
tions accordingly,  the  Preparatory  Schools  will  unquestionably 
find  the  means  to  meet  tneir  requirements.  Such  a  change  as 
that  above-described  could  undouDtedly  be  carried  out  if  school- 
masters and  parents  were  agreed  as  to  its  advisability  ;  and  ex- 
perience in  German  schools  shows  that  the  cflFect  is  no  less 
advantageous  to  the  ('lassical  studies  than  to  the  Modern 
Languages. 

One  great  dilUculty  seems  to  be  widely  felt,  and  that  is  the 
lack  of  competent  teachers ;  and  in  their  answers  to  our  questions 
s(;hoolmasters  have  given  abundant  expression  to  their  doubts  on 
this  head.     One  master  who  has  tried  the  new  method  says : — 

"  I  got  admirable  results  from  the  new  method  in  a  Grammar 
School,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  requires  a  master  who  has  a 
thorough  command  of  French  as  a  spoken  language  and  who 
believes  enthusiastically  in  the  methoa.  Such  masters  are  hard 
to  procure  at  all ;  almost  impossible  for  a  small  school." 

"  There  is  probably  little  doubt  that  the  latter  (viz.,  teaching 
French  colloquially)  would  be  the  best  plan,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers 
could  be  found,  at  all  events  at  first,  to  meet  the  demand." 

iVnother  master  says : — 

"  I  have  found,  after  21  years'  experience,  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  get  a  good  French  teacher.  I  have  tried 
Frenchmen.  Swiss  and  Germans,  but  without  succes.s." 

♦  Those  who  care  to  pursue  the  matter  further  will  find  it  fully  treated 
in  Papers  2  and  7  in  Volume  3,  of  Special-  Beports  <m  Educational  SubjecU. 
issued  by  the  Education  Department  (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode),  entitled 
respectively  Problems  in  Prussian  Secondary  Education  for  nous^  with 
sp&^al  reference  to  similar  questions  in  Englandy  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  and 
The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  FrankfuH  ajM  and  District,  with 
some  account  of  the  Frankfurter  Lehr plane  qf  1893,  by  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 
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The  experience  of  Preparatory  schoolmasters  seems  to  show 
quite  conclusively  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  rely  on  foreign 
teachers  :— 

"The  foreigner  who  can  teach  French  to  English  boys  with 
success  is  a  very  rare  article ;  much  the  best  results  would  be 
obtained  by  an  English  teacher  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
language  by  residence  abroad." 

"  With  regard  to  foreigners  as  teachers  my  experience  is  that 
they  very  rarely  are  able  to  maintain  discipline  or  inspire  respec^t, 
ana  that  they  waste  much  time  by  needless  talk,  their  translation 
from  French  into  English  is  fiiulty,  and  young  boys  find  a 
difficulty  in  understanding  their  explanations." 

"  When  I  have  tried  foreign  masters,  their  ignorance  of  our 
code  of  trust  and  honour  has  been  a  greater  evil  than  their  pro- 
nunciation was  good." 

Such  criticism  may  appear  harsh  and  even  lat  first  sight 
luijust,  but,  judging  from  the  evidence  in  our  hands,  it  appears 
to  represent  a  wide-spread  opinion ;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  implied  that  tnere  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
It  merely  shows  that,  as  is  the  case  with  Englishmen,  the  best 
and  ablest  foreign  schoolmasters  prefer  to  remain  in  their  own 
country,  and  are  not  as  a  rule  available,  at  any  rate,  for  English 
Preparatory  Schools. 

This  is  to  some  extent,  though  in  a  very  much  less  de^ee, 
true  of  women-teachers  also.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult,  but  it  is 
not  impossible,  to  find  a  good  foreign  governess  suitable  for  a 
boys'  school ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  su(ih  a  governess  is  a 
verv  useful  auxiliary  to  P]nglish  teachers  of  French. 

The  scarcity  ot  English  schoolmasters  who  have  anything 
approaching  to  a  real  command  of  French  is  no  doubt  a  serious 
obstacle  to  speedy  reform,  but  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
difficulty,  ana  it  would  clearly  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  despair  of 
reform  in  consequence.  Supply  has  a  wonderfiil  way  of  adifipting 
itself  to  demand,  and  if  it  were  once  known  that  to  a  man 
otherwise  qualified  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  time  and  money  spent 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  would  prove  a  profitable 
investment,  the  experiment  would  sooh  l)e  tried.  When  in 
Germany,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  poorer  country 
than  England,  men  find  the  means  of  devoting  two  years  after 
leaving  me  University  to  their  training  as  schoolmasters,  are  we 
to  behave  that  the  same  is  impossible  in  England  ? 

No  doubt  when  some  system  of  training  teachers  for  Secondary 
Schools  is  elaborated,  it  will  include  special  facilities  for  the 
equipment  of  those  who  propose  to  teach  Modem  Languagjes. 
We  may  even  hope  that,  as  in  Germany,  travelling  scholarships 
will  be  multiplied  whether  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  by 
other  bodies  interested  in  the  improvement  of  teachers.  Mean- 
while we  shall  have,  as  in  the  past,  to  trust  to  individual 
effort  and  resource.  Men  who  wish  to  learn  a  Modem  Languag^e 
can  certainly  find  opportunity  during  their  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  long  vacations,  and  when  they  Jiaye  begun  their 
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career  as  schoolmasters  there  are  occasionally  grace-terms  or 
intervals  between  two  masterships  or  even  summer  holidays 
available. 

The  question  is  often  asked  how  long  a  time  of  residence  in  a 
foreign  country  is  necessary  for  the  complete  mastery  of  the 
language.  To  give  a  precise  answer  is  hardly  possible,  as  it  so 
greatly  depends  on  tne  individual ;  and  also  the  word  "  com- 

Elete  is  not  always  understood  in  the  same  sense.  It  may, 
owever,  be  generally  stated  that  if  a  man  desires  to  quaUfy 
himself  to  take  his  place  in  the  highest  class  of  teachers,  he  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  devoting  less  than  two  years  to  the  subject ; 
and  it  must  not  be  mere  purposeless  residence  abroad,  but  a  well- 
planned  course  of  study  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  It  is  no 
doubt  out  of  the  question,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  that  all 
teachers  should  be  so  qualified,  but  a  school  could  not  claim  to 
be  efficient,  so  far  as  French  teaching  is  concerned,  without  one 
master  conforming  to  that  standard. 

Such  a  master  could  be  efficiently  assisted  by  men  Svho  had 
received  six  or  even  three  months  of  systematic  training  abroad. 
An  elementary  knowledge  of  phonetics  should  be  demanded  of 
all  teachers,  and  the  condition  is  not  a  severe  one,  as  a  couple  of 
months  suffices  for  its  fulfilment. 

The  refonns  outlined  above,  involving  as  they  do,  radical 
changes  in  the  curriculum  of  Public  as  well  as  oi  Preparatory 
Schools,  can  of  course  be  mentioned  only  as  indicating  the  pious 
wishes  of  a  few,  and  not  as  practical  suggestions  for  the  near 
future. 

The  question  for  the  moment  is  rather  whether  without  such 
changes  the  teaching  of  French  in  Preparatory  Schools  can  be 
improved,  and  nobibly  whether  the  German  reform  method  is 
applicable. 

Wo  think  that,  if  less  than  three  hours  a  week  is  available,  the 
answer  must  probably  be  in  the  negative,  otherwise  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it ;  on  all,  however,  who  are  con- 
templating reform  in  the  direction  of  colloquial  teaching,  we  would 
impress  the*  warning  conveyed  by  several  masters,  one  of  whom 
says : — 

"  The  teaching  might  with  advantage  be  more  conversational ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar  is 
more  useful  than  scrappy  conversation/' 

While  another  expresses  the  simie  ideii  as  follows : — 

"  While  I  think  that  the  ear  ought  to  be  trained  more  than 
was  formerly  usual,  I  have  found  the  knowledge  of  boys  who 
have  been  taught  chiefly  by  conversation  imsatisfactory." 

With  these  opinions  we  are  entirely  in  agreement,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  we  advise  any  reformers  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Germans  in  insisting  at  first  that  boys  taught  by  the  new 
method  should  be  prepared  .to  submit  to  examination  on  the 
old  lines.  This  is  a  perfectly  fair  condition,  and  pupils  well 
taught  by  the  new  method  would  only  find  themselves  at  a 
great  disadvantage  if  the  grammar  set  consisted  mainly  of  irregu- 
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larities  and  unusual  constructions,  and  if  the  passages  for  transla- 
tion were  of  literary  interest  far  removed  from  matters  of  daily 
life. 

If  the  Public  Schools  wish  to  encourage  a  more  practical  teach- 
ing of  French,  and  without  their  encouragement  it  will  certainly 
not  be  generally  carried  out,  they  have  only  to  make  some 
comparatively  small  changes  in  entrance  and  scholarship  exami- 
nations. 

1.  Due  credit  nuist  \ye  mven  to  French  well  taui^flit,  and  it 

must  be  understooa  that  boys  whose  Frcncli  has  been 
neglected  are  uuficceptable. 

2.  Dictation   must   be    set    and   have  due   weight    in   all 

examinations. 

3.  There  must  be  a  few  minutes  vivd  vove  devoted  to  each 
aipil,  and  correct  speaking  and  good  accent  must  bo 
luly  rewarded. 

4.  While  grammar  must  be  even  more  rigorously  exacted, 

the  style  of  grammar  papers  must  be  changed ;  and 
certainly  exceptions  and  irregularities  must  be 
excluded 

The  present  writers  have  recently  taken  part,  the  one  as 
teacher  the  other  as  examiner,  in  a  trial  of  the  German  reform 
method  in  a  Preparatory  School  of  sixty  boys  ;  and  they  propose 
to  close  this  paper  with  a  short  statement  of  their  experience 
during  the  past  year. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  circumstances  were  by  no  means 
exceptionally  favourable  to  success,  the  time  devoted  to  French 
beintr  throughout  the  school  only  three  hours  a  week,  divided  in 
the  lower  school  into  six  half-hour  lessons,  and  in  the  upper 
school  into  four  lessons  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each.  Tnore 
are  nine  classes  in  the  school,  tiirco  lK»ing  Uiught  l)v  a  foreign 
governess,  the  other  six  being  divided  among  four  Englishmen 
Avho  are  members  of  the  ordinary,  teaching  staff".  None  of  the 
teachers  have  had  unusual  opportiuiities  for  the  study  of  pho- 
netics and  the  other  details  of  tne  method,  but  have  had  to  trust 
to  the  school  holidays  to  make  good  their  knowledge  abroad. 
Had  the  teachera  all  enjoyed  anything  like  a  thorougn  training 
the  result  would  have  certainly  been  thirty  per  cent,  better.  With 
the  best  of  will  and  the  hardest  work  the  teacher  who  is  more  or 
less  feeling  his  way  must  waste  some  of  the  pupils*  time. 

In  order  to  preserve  continuity  of  teaching,  a  book  for  the 
whole  school  (Rossmann  and  Schmidt's  "  Lehrhuch  der  franzo- 
aischen  Sprache ")  was  chosen.'  This  was  divided  into  eight 
portions,  each  containing  matter  for  about  a  term's  work,  so  that 
a  boy  during  his  school  course  might  have  time,  with  a  term  or 
two  to  spare,  to  master  the  whole  book.  Till  the  sounds  were 
mastered  a  portion  of  each  lesson  was  devoted  to  practice  with 
the  sound-table,  also  from  a  veiy  early  stage  songs  were  sung 
taken  chiefly  from  Palmgren's  "  Sangbok." 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  tnat  the  boys  have  enjoyed 
their  lessons  and  have  taken  them  seriously.     Practice  at  the 
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sound-table,  which  might  have  been  thought  tedious  and  Uable 
to  provoke  inattention  and  playfuhiess,  has  undoubtedly  inte- 
rested them,  and  they  have  apparently  themselves  felt  that  they 
were  acquiring  a  new  power. 

The  teachers,  too,  have  shown  interest  and  even  enthusiasm ; 
and  have  been  readv  to  take  extra  trouble  to  fit  themselves  for 
a  somewhat  novel  task. 

It  is  at  present  too  early  to  speak  with  confidence  of  results,  as 
no  boy  has  at  present  passed  through  more  than  a  third  of  the 
course.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  pretty  clearly  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not  impossible  to  teach  good  French  pronunciation  at 
school.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  assert  that  thepupils 
have  learnt  in  a  year  to  utter  even  simple  sentences  like  French 
boys,  but  if  their  pronunciation  is  far  from  being  perfectly  French 
it  IS  no  less  remote  from  being  what  one  of  our  correspondents 
has  called  "  hideously  insular. 

Some  of  the  recitations  have  been  veiy  promising,  and  would 
lead  anyone  to  believe  that  English  boys  can  be  taught  under 
favourable  circumstances  in  p]nglish  scnools  to  speak  French  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  intelligible  to  Frenchmen  and  not  to  oftend 
their  ears.  The  viva  voce  examinations  have  beeii  particularly 
satisfactory,  and  the  bo^rs  have  certainly  gained  a  power  of  speech 
beyond  what  is  usual  with  the  average  English  schoolboy.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lessons  have  been  conducted  in 
French  and  partly  to  the  opportunities  that  many  of  the  boys 
have  had  of  conversing  with  the  foreign  governess  at  meals  and 
on  other  occasions.  Such  conversation,  when  supported  by 
systematic  teaching  of  conversation  in  school,  will  be  found  to 
produce  very  satisfactory  results. 

It  has  boon  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  reading  from 
phonetic  script  must  necessarily  greiitly  confuse  the  pupils  and 
caiise  them  difficulty  when  they  come  to  deal  with  ordinary 
spelling.  This  fear  has  certainly  not  been  justified  by  our 
experience,  indeed  w(j  l)(»lieve  rather  the  opposite  to  bo  the  case. 
In  introducing  the  new  method  it  was  necessary  at  first  to  give 
extra  time  to  vivd  voce  at  the  cost  of  written  work,  and  the  latter 
has  no  doubt  to  some  extent  suffered,  but  the  first  step  passed, 
the  written  work  will  of  course  receive  due  attention. 

The  examinations  are  five-fold : 

A.  Vivd  voce. 

B.  Exercises. 

C.  Dictation. 

D.  Grammar. 

E.  Translation. 

Each  one  of  these  is  limited  according  to  the  vocabulary,  infled 
tions,  and   constructions  occurring  in  the  portion  of  the  book 
offered  for  examination.     In  this  way  we  think  the  danger  of 
"  scrappy  conversation  "  will  be  avoidecl. 
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It  any  are  disposed  to  try  the  method,  but  feel  deterred  by 
feeling  that  the  task  is  beyond  the  strength  of  their  teachers, 
they  may  still  accomplish  something  if  they  only  take  the 
trouble  to  master  the  proper  use  of  the  sound-table,  and  to  study 
the  extremely  ingenious  methods  of  question  and  answer 
(enabUng  a  teacher  of  moderate  skill  to  conduct  the  lesson  in 
French)  to  be  found  in  such  books  as  Rossman  and  Schmidt. 

E.  P.  Arnold. 
Fabian  Ware. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHExMATICS  IN  PUiiPARATORY 

SCHOOLS.* 

The  study  of  mathematics  in  preparatory  schools,  though 
obviously  not  extensive,  is  nevertheless  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Limit  in  the  number  of  subjects,  limit  also  in  the  range 
of  these  subjects,  there  must  necessarily  be;  a  limit  easily 
ascertained  when  the  projx)rtion  of  time  that  may  be  fairly 
devoted  to  mathematics  and  when  the  thinking  capabditics  of  an 
average  boy  of  12  to  14  years  are  fully  considered.  Assuming  that 
the  days  of  specialisation  arc  gone  for  ever,  assuming  also  that 
"  Preparatory  "  is  strictly  interpreted  to  moan  "  imaer  14,"  the 
range  of  study  is  "  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  "  within  very 
narrow  bounds. 

Our  considerations  will  naturally  fall  under  two  heads : 

(a).  Preparation  for  public  school  entrance, 
(b).  Preparation  for  public  school  scholarships. 

And  yet  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  these  heads  represent 
two  distinct  branches  of  education  ;  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
teaching  they  go  hand  in  hand.  No  preparatory  school  master, 
who  aims  at  sound  Avork,  makes  any  distinction  between  possible 
candidates  for  scholarship  and  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  as 
represented  by  the  fiverage  boy.  Though  the  former  will  always 
outdist^mce  the  latter,  yet  the  process  of  education  must  always 
remain  the  same,  the  only  tangible  diftcrencc  being  that  the 
one  is  capable  of  a  more  extended  course  than  the  other,  and  this 
difterence  is  fully  provided  for  in  the  more  advanced  work  of  the 
higher  classes  to  which  the  average  boy  rarely  or  ever  attains. 

The  curriculum  of  a  preparatory  school  is  nothing  if  not 
sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  a  difteront  classification  of  boys 
accordmg  to  individual  attainments  and  capabilities  in  each 
individual  subject.  Thus  the  same  boy  may  be  in  one  set  for 
classics,  in  another  for  French,  in  yot  another  for  mathematics; 
this  is  a  fiict  that  must  be  fully  grasped  in  an}'  study  of  English 
secondary  schools.  Lender  any  other  form  of  classification  a 
boy  will  be  almost  certxiiidy  taking  one  of  two  courses ;  either 
he  will  be  doing  work  whicn  is  insufficient  for  his  requirements, 
which  means  losing  time,  or  he  will  be  going  too  far  ahead,  in  w^hich 
case  he  will  inevitaoly  become  inaccurate  and  unsound.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  an  independent  classification  for  each  individual  sub- 
ject is  of  the  greatest  advantA^^e  both  to  masters  and  boys  :  to  the 
former  in  providing  them  Avith  a  cLass  as  level  as  possible  in 
knoAvledge  and  powers,  to  the  latter  in  affording  means  of  steady 
uniform  progress  in  every  suVyect  that  is  required  of  them. 

In  the  lower  forms  boys,  whether  their  goal  be  entrance  or 
scholarship,  will  naturally  work  together,  the  more  clever  boys 
being  slightly  younger  than  the  rest  of  the  class.     And  this 

*  Wc  much  regret  that  Mr.  Allum  died  as  this  pai)er  was  passing  through 
the  press,  and  that  it  has  not  therefore  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  his 
final  corrections. — Ed. 
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system  will  continue  all  through  the  school,  so  tluit  by  some  law 
of  gravitation  the  average  boy  will  not  rise  either  so  quickly  or 
so  nigh  as  his  more  gifted  schoolfellow ;  it  is  therefore  this  fact 
alone  rather  than  the  wishes  of  the  parent  or  the  aim  ot  the  boy 
that  eventually  will  decide  whether  a  boy  will  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  a  scholarship.  In  a  well-organized  preparatory  school 
the  boys  of  the  highest  form  reach  the  standard  of  pubhc  school 
scholarships  by  the  time  they  attain  the  limits  of  age  (12-14), 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  «.ny  alteration  is  made  in  the 
length  of  the  working  day,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  curtailment 
rather  than  in  that  of  extension.  A  fresh  brain  is  capable  of 
more  good  work  than  one  that  is  fatigued  and  dulled  by  a  long 
period  of  hard  exertion.  The  brain  must  have  rest  in  order  to 
grow,  while  a  long  period  of  severe  strain  woidd  probably  retard 
the  growing  process  to  such  a  degi*ee  that  the  brain  power  of 
what  might  under  other  conditions  have  been  a  forward  boy  of 
14  is  Uttle,  if  any,  more  than  it  was  two  vejvrs  before. 

Scholarship  classes,  as  apart  from  highest  forms,  are  perfectly 
unnecessary  and  harmful — the  wheat  and  the  Ures  nnist  grow 
together  all  through  the  school ;  the  weaker  boys  will  be  left 
behind  only  by  their  inability  to  acquire  knowleuge  as  quickly 
as  their  other  contemporaries. 

By  no  means  also  let  there  be  any  speeialisivtion  of  subjects  to 
the  neglect  of  others.  True  education  Ls  an  impartiid  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  equal  development  of  all  faculties  in  due 
proportion.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  young  boys  show  special 
taste  for  classics,  otners  an  aptitude  for  mathematics,  yet  better 
educational  results  are  obtained — by  which  I  mean  more  think- 
ing power — by  a  judicious  latitude  of  curri(iuhmi,  than  by 
devotini?  a  preponderance  of  time  and  elVort  to  the  exclusive 
development  of  any  individual  study. 

In  tne  case  of  young  boys  mathematical  genius  is  by  nature 
limited,  and  though  it  is  far  more  conspicuous  in  the  case  of 
some  than  of  others,  yet  there  will  be  no  perceptible  retardation 
of  the  mathematicaf  power  latent  in  the  individual,  if  work 
which   is   more  advanced  than   the  juvenile   mind  should  be 

Eermitted  to  attempt  be  deferred  to  years  of  greater  discretion, 
tf  course,  this  by  no  means  precludes  the  extension  of  the 
usual  limits  in  the  case  of  a  boy  with  a  more  than  average  taste 
for  mathematics ;  provided  only  that  the  time  devoted  to  the 
subject  be  not  extended,  good  results  only  can  accrue  from  more 
advanced  work  in  the  case  of  one  able  to  receive  it.  Special 
ability  for  classics  or  for  mathematics  can  be  met  by  special 
credit  in  the  form  of  marks  in  the  weekly,  monthly,  or  terminal 
totals. 

At  the  present  time  the  public  schools  that  offer  scholarships 
for  special  subjects,  e.c/.,  classics  or  mathematics,  may  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  so  that  there  is  a  large  and  important 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  public  school  headmasters, 
which  should  go  far  to  strengthen  the  hfuids  of  preparatory 
school  headmasters  in  offering  the  most  stringent  opposition  to 
specialisation.     Does  the  principle  of  specialisation  produce  a 
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better  selection  of  scholars  ?  I  think  not ;  a  glance  at  the  honours 
obtained  by  the  public  schools  at  the  universities  does  not 
encourage  this  opinion — rather  the  reverse.  The  selection  of  a 
scholarship  roll  by  aggregate  of  marks  obtained  in  all  subjects 
will  invariably  contain  the  most  able  boys,  and  therefore  tnose 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  a  future  career  of  honours. 

Granted  then  (i.)  that  special  scholarship  classes  are  imneces- 
sary ;  (ii.)  that  exclusive  training  in  one  subject  is  harmful ;  (iii.) 
that  long  hours  of  study  defeat  their  object ;  the  question  arises : 
What  proportion  of  time  can  fairly,  and  with  advantage,  be 
devoted  to  mathematics  in  the  preparatory  school  curriculum  ? 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  daily  lesson  oi  50  minutes  or  of  one 
hour,  accordmg  to  the  subdivision  of  hours  in  the  school,  is 
essential.  Four  of  these  lessons  are  to  be  devoted  to  analytical 
work,  e.g,  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  the  remaining  two  then  tail  to 
geometry,  e.g.,  Euclid.  In  the  case  of  the  younger  boys  not  yet 
able  to  attack  Euclid,  a  daily  lesson  of  arithmetic,  especially 
including  mental  calculation,  will  soon  bring  about  the  time  for 
attacking  algebra  and  Euclid. 

Arithmetic. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  on  entrance  at  a  preparatory 
school  every  boy  is  acquainted  with  the  simple  and  compound 
rules.  The  work  of  the  preparatory  school  may  be  understood 
to  commence  from  this  point.  It  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  delay  to 
waste  much  time  over  numeration  and  notation ;  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  the  beginner  it  is  useless  to  go  beyond  seven 
figures — in  fact,  hun(&eds  and  thousands  suffice  for  most  elemen- 
tary work  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  very  long  sums ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  discourage  by  fatiguing  small  minds; 
better  results  in  method  and  accuracy  are  to  be  attained  by 
limiting  tlie  number  of  figures  in  a  multiplicand  or  quotient  to 
iivo  or  six  than  by  courting  inaccuracy  by  lengthy  processes. 

Now  is  the  time  to  attack  easy  arithmetical  problems,  and  the 
more  these  are  adopted  the  better  arithmeticians  the  pupils 
become.  The  sooner  the  notion  that  sums  are  to  be  worked  by 
rule  is  dispelled  the  better ;  it  is  intelligence,  not  memory,  that 
is  to  work  the  oracle. 

There  is  no  better  training  than  the  solution  of  easy  questions 
by  unitary  method,  and  at  tnis  stage  it  should  be  thoroughly 
taught.  Let  all  rule  of  thumb  methods  of  so-called  "  rule  of 
three  "  be  once  and  for  ever  discarded,  and  let  the  pupil  be  taught 
to  rcitson  for  himself  from  each  question  by  reduction  to  unity, 
and  there  will  be  a  manifest  gain.  After  a  coui'se  of  fractions 
the  questions  can  be  made  more  difHeult,  but  on  the  other  hand 
their  solution  will  be  the  easier  by  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
fmcti(ms. 

Factors  must  be  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent,  both  in  multi- 
plication and  division,  and  in  the  latter  the  true  remainder 
should  always  be  found.  Facility  in  finding  factors  should  be 
encouraged  ooth  as  a  means  of  shortening  calculations,  and  as  a 
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developmeut  of  a  4uick  power  to  j)or(;eive  tlie  constituents  of  a 
number.  It  is  this  same  readiness  which  later  produces  the 
power  to  attack  problems  both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

A  simple  method  easily  caught  by  even  young  boys  is  as 
follows : — 

What  are  the  factors  of  144  and  of  999  ? 

144  999 

T  X  999 

8  X  383 

9  X  111 
27  X  87 


I 

X 

144 

2 

X 

72 

8 

X 

4S 

4 

X 

8G 

G 

X 

24 

8 

X 

18 

9 

X 

1() 

12 

X 

12 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  divisors  are  here  found  in  order  1, 
2.  8,  4,  6,  8,  9,  12,  10,  18,  24,  8.(),  48,  72,  144,  while  for  purposes  of 
multiplication *and  division  the  pair  most  suitable  can  Deselected. 

G.C.M.  and  L.C.M.  should  be,  whenever  practicable,  worked  by 
factoi's,  and  it  should  be  clearly  impressed  that  cancelling  in 
fractiimal  sums  is  simply  divisicm  by  the  G.C.M. 

Vahjitr  Fi'dcf'uniK. — Fractions  are  fre([uently  deferred  too  long. 
As  soon  as  a  child  am  grasp  the  nature  of  J//,  and  J</.,  Avhich  he 
is  ready  to  do  very  quickly  from  the  i'lxvx  of  a  tangible  picture 
being  conveyed  to  his  mind,  he  should  be  tiiught  to  add,  or  subtract, 
other  fra(;tions  such  as  i,  jf,  J,  jf,  J,  J,  J,  Ji,  j;,  ;,  &c.  and  then  he 
may  easily  procjeod  to  easy  fractions  whose  denominators  lie  in 
the  siune  t4ii)le  of  multiplicaticm  as  /,,  ,\,  I,  ,'^,  &c.  A  simple 
geometrical  figure  will  soon  show  him  that  .i  =  j  =  ;{  =  J,  &c.,  and 
he  will  readily  adapt  Ibis  to  other  numbers.  In  this  way  a 
valuable  intuition  into  th(»  nature  of  fractions  is  obtained,  which 
has  time  to  be  thoroughly  digesUMl,  and  therefore  infallibly 
grasped  as  a  preparation  for  the  later  stage  of  unfathoming  the 
mysteries  of  vulgar  fractions.  Nor  will  the  mvsteries  be  long 
undiscovered,  for  any  child  of  intelligence,  to  wfiom  the  nature 
of  a  fraction  1ms  be(»n  properly  explained,  will  dispose  with  so- 
called  rides  and  work  out  his  results  by  the  light  of  his  intelligence. 

It  is  important  to  emphasise  that  the  simplification  of  com- 
pound and  complex  fractions  nmst  be  uniformly  progressive,  that 
IS  to  say  each  part  must  be  advanced  one  stage  in  each  successive 
line,  until  all  are  alike  homogeneous,  either  in  terms  or  factors. 

N.B. — Tlie  whole  question  7)iiist  be  set  down  and  attacked 
at  once ;  it  is  bad  method  to  work  by  instalments ;  whenever 
possible,  the  sign  of  equality  should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  paper, 
the  question  on  the  left,  and  each  successive  stage  of  the  solution 
on  the  right  in  column.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  all  calcula- 
tion that  cannot  be  made  in  the  head  snould  be  shown  on  the 
actual  paper ;  rough  work  on  stray  papers  should  never  be  allowed. 
For  teaching  purposes  the  rough  work  is  equally  valuable  with 
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the  final  results,  for  it  gives  the  teacher  an  insight  into  the  course 
of  reasoning  that  the  pupil  has  adopted. 

Decinncd  FixidioiiH. — A  good  explanation  of  the  law  that 
governs  our  general  si^ale  of  notation  will  simplify  matters 
considerably,  and  in  few  cases  will  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
realising  that  the  same  decimal  system  that  is  used  in  the 
formation  of  whole  numbers  is  naturally  and  simply  extended 
below  unity  to  represent  fractions.  Taking  the  units  tigiu'e  as  the 
starting  point,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  tens  and  tenths,  and 
hundreds  and  hundredths,  &c.,  run  in  pairs,  equidistant  on  either 
side  of  the  units  figure,  the  decimal  point  marking  the  division 
between  whole  numbers  and  fractions.  The  importance  of  local 
value  in  a  clear  understanding  of  doohual  fractions  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  If  once  thoroughly  made  clear,  the  decimal 
point,  instead  of  being,  as  it  too  frecjuently  is  made,  a  hete  'iioir, 
IS  a  veritable  friend,  and  any  difficulty  in  division  is  once  and 
for  ever  dispelled. 

Interest,  discount,  percentages,  profit  and  loss,  stocks,  and 
all  the  host  of  so-calfed  rules,  (why  "  rules  "  ( )  are  completely 
brought  within  the  rearh  of  an  average  intelligence  by  a  thorougn 
explanation  of  the  detinitions  that  give  rise  to  the  names, 
and  it  is  not  only  needless,  but  destructive  of  thinking  |W)wer  to 
teach  these  as  hard  and  fast  rules.  The  am )li cation  of  reasoning 
by  unitary  method  to  the  detinitions  will  always  provide  the 
shortest  and  the  easiest  method  of  ascertaining  the  answers, 
one  too  that  must  be  understood  because  it  is  the  outcome  of  a 
logical  train  of  thought.  One  need  not  empluisise  this,  because 
it  will  be  manifest  to  all  teachers  that  whatever  can  be  attained 
bv  reasoning  faculties  must  be  indelibly  tixed  on  the  mind,  while 
all  that  is  acquired  by  memory  will  just  as  inevitably  be  an 
unreliable  quantity. 

There  remain  only  problems  of  time  and  work,  and  those 
cannot  be  classified  under  a  definite  name.  These  are  of  great 
value,  as  inducing  independent  thought ;  and  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  between  units  of  velocity,  time  and  space 
will  be  required.  This,  a.^  a  matter  of  fact,  presents  no  difficulty, 
and  is  easily  acquired  by  a  short  blackboartl  demonstration. 

As  a  general  axiom  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  dispense  with  blackboard  teaching.  In  iact  the  more  the 
blackboard  is  used  the  better,  and  one  can  ahnost  estimate  the 
value  of  a  teacher  by  the  quantity  of  chalk  he  uses.  Nor  nuist 
the  work  be  done  entirely  by  the  teacher ;  each  j)upil  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  the  successive  lines  of  work,  sometimes  entirely, 
sometimes  in  turn  with  others,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  after  a  demon- 
stration to  call  upon  one  or  more  members  of  the  form  to 
reproduce  it  on  the  board  so  as  to  ensure  a  through  grasp  of  the 
problem. 

Algebra. 

The  quantity  of  algebra  that  may  be  attempted  with  advan- 
tage by  boys  of  preparatory  age  is  not  quite  agreed  upon.  Some 
would  wish  to  include  indices,  surds,  and  everything  to 
quadratic  equations  (inclusive);  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
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better  to  omit  all  work  involving  the  second  power  of  x,  so  as  to 
devote  more  time  to  simplifications,  harder  factors,  and  equation 
problems.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  taking 
mto  consideration  the  additional  subjects  in  the  shape  of 
history,  geography,  and  divinity  now  imposed  on  candidates  for 
public  school  entrance,  the  writer  is  qinte  confident  that  more 
sound  work  can  be  done  by  limiting  equations,  &c.,  to  the  first  power 
of  re,  granted  always  that  m  special  cases  the  range  can  be  extended 
to  meet  the  special  case.  Though  there  may  not  be  examina- 
tions on  the  additional  work,  yet  no  one  would  keep  a  boy 
within  the  ordinary  bounds  on  that  account.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  a  more  advanced  course  in  the  casc  of  any  lK)ys  capable  of 
profiting  by  it  would  lead  to  grciitor  facility  in  attjicking  more 
elementary  work, but  to  the  general  herd  it  would  be  detrimental  in 
producing  a  rate  of  progression  more  rapid  than  they  could  adopt 
with  benefit.  Some  boys  of  thirt<^en  will  easily  reach  and  master  the 
Binomial  Theorem,  but  these  are  exc^eptions,  and  it  ig  not  wise 
to  legislate  for  exceptional  nises.  They  get  their  advantage  in 
being  placed  in  a  higher  division  on  entering  their  public  school, 
and  m  scholarship  examinations  the  style  of  the  more  advanced 
mathematician  will  in  all  probability  attract  attention,  even  in  a 
more  elementary  examination. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  algebra.  There  is  at  first  a  certain 
amoimt  of  dulness  and  drudgery  to  be  got  through  before  the 
joys  of  lighter  work  can  be  reached,  but  it  must  be  always  borne 
in  mind  that  factors  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  boy  too  familiar  with  them  in  every  form. 
Factors,  identities  ancl  simplifications  are  the  backbone  of 
iVlgebra,  as  every  teacher  will  agree.  Equations  and  equation 
problems  are  another  and  scarce^  less  important  point,  and  these 
should  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  at  what  age  should  algebra  be 
commenced  ?  Well,  the  answer  cannot  be  given  quite  in  this 
form ;  there  is  no  special  age,  any  more  than  there  is  a  special 
age  for  beginning  Greek  Each  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  boy 
is  ready,  and  the  sooner  the  better.'  Any  boy  that  has  gone 
through  an  elementary  course  of  vulgar  fractions  should  begin  • 
algebra  at  once  and  he  will  find  no  difiiculty.  It  will  be  a  year 
before  he  has  got  beyond  the  rudiments,  by  whi(?h  time  he  will 
have  made  a  considerable  advance  in  his  arithmetic ;  but  it  will 
be  a  year's  gain,  and  one  that  if  deferred  can  never  be  made  up. 

It  is  omy  necessary  to  add  that  as  in  the  elementary 
arithmetic  it  was  advised  to  accustom  the  beginner  to  easy 
fractions,  so  in  the  four  simple  rules  of  algebra  it  is  also  of 
advantage  to  introduce  fractional  coefficients  and  indices,  and  to 
vary  the  form  of  questions  in  division,  so  that  there  may  be 
occasional  remainders.  It  is  unwise  to  graft  the  idea  into  a 
child's  mind  that  all  divisions  must  necessarily  come  out  exactly. 
In  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  questions  occurring  in  actual  practice 
do  not  come  out  exactly,  and  the  notion  that  a  sum  must  be  wrong 
because  there  happens  to  be  a  remainder  is  better  avoided  in 
toto. 
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It  is  a  good  plan  after  one  term's  algebra  to  alternate  arith- 
metic and  algebra  in  successive  weeks.  In  this  way  a  more 
substantial  advance  can  be  made  than  by  alternating  the 
lessons,  and  boys  feel  that  they  are  making  good  progress. 

Euclid. 

As  soon  as  a  boy  is  old  enough  to  read  easily,  and  to  grasp,  of 
course  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  explanation,  the  definitions 
of  P]uclid,  he  should  make  a  beginning.  Euclid,  as  taught  in  the 
present  day,  is  no  longer  the  grim  bugbear  that  it  was  a  generation 
ago.  It  can  be  made,  and  sriould  be  made,  a  very  interesting 
subject,  and  one  which  little  boys  like  inuuensely.  From  the 
very  outset,  cisy  problems  can  be  attempted,  and  many  of  the 
definitions  will  suggest  them  to  the  teacher.  The  very  first  defini- 
tion supplies  a  nunc  of  material  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
those  that  follow  it  immediately,  and  there  arc  plenty  more  that 
will  suggejjt  themselves,  such  as  the  construction  of  two  equilateral 
or  isosceles  triangles  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  base,  or  a 
square  with  hinged  corners,  producing  a  rhombus,  which  should 
be  proved  as  a  proposition  from  the  definition  of  a  circle.  The 
first  proposition  may  licre  be  asked  as  a  problem.  The  axioms 
give  also  much  opportunity  for  example  and  thought,  and  the 
eighth  can  be  made  eminently  easy  by  the  explanation  of 
equality  by  siiperposition.* 

Personally  I  anvays  proceed  at  once  to  the  fourth  proposition, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  any  difficulty  to  be  encountered. 
Problems  should  be  worked  at  once  upon  this,  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  elementary  propositions,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  should 
be  the  practice  to  Avork  problems  on  every  proposition  as  it  is 
done.  As  soon  as  a  boy  can  solve  an  easy  problem  for  himself, 
and  it  is  not  a  long  period  of  waiting,  he  will  find  no  diflficulty 
in  understanding,  and  therefore  remembering,  any  proposition, 
and  the  rest  of  the  course  of  geometrical  training  is  simply  a 
question  of  time. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  problems  that  must  be 
worked,  if  success  is  to  be  achieved,  the  first  book  tiikes  rather  a 
long  time  in  proportion  to  those  that  follow,  but  it  is  not  time 
wasted.  It  is  better  to  confine  a  first  course  to  quite  simple 
problems,  and  to  le«ave  the  more  difficult  to  a  second,  or  even  a 
third  course  of  reading. 

Experience  shows  that  in  a  first  terra  a  class  of  six  or  eight  boys 
can  easily  learn  thoroughly  about  six  or  eight  propositions,  as  well 
as  the  definitions,  axioms  and  postulates.  It  is  well  not  to  attempt 
too  many,  as  the  demonstrations  must  be  carefully  and  exactly 
mastered — and  as  has  been  said  above  a  large  number  of  riders 
must  also  be  done.  During  the  next  term  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  any  rigid  limit,  for  it  is  now  that  the  more  mathe- 
matically disposed  will  leave  the  average  boy  behind.  In  fifteen 
minutes  preparation  one  boy  will  easilv  do  two  or  even  three  new 
propositions,  others  will  find  one  as  much  as  they  can  do  thoroughly, 

*  Fuller  suggeBtions  on  the  "Teaching of  Elementary  Euclid'*  wiU  bo 
found  in  a  paper  contributed  by  the  writer  to  the  Preparatory  Schoolt^ 
Sevisw,  March,  1897. 
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but  if  it  is  borne  in  minil  that  every  proposition  successfully  grasped 
is  a  step  on  the  ladder,  and  that  no  steps  are  of  any  use  at  the  top 
if  intermediate  steps  are  unsound,  real  progress  will  be  made,  even 
though  slow  and  steady. 

The  enunciations  and  corollaries  should  always  be  thoroughly 
learned  by  heart,  and  clearly  understood,  for  it  is  these  that 
constitute  the  directions  for  the  way,  so  to  speak,  and  they  are 
besides  the  only  parts  of  the  bookwork  that  are  quoted  in  sub- 
seaiient  propositions. 

The  amount  of  Euclid  that  can  be  learned  up  to  the  limit  of 
preparatory  age  deitends  entirely  on  the  individual.  With  the 
majority  three  books  form  an  amount  that  can  generally  be 
managed,  while  the  more  mathematically  disposed  will  adci  the 
fourth  and  sixth  books  without  much  trouble  in  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  work  the  gn^iter  part  of  the  fourth  book 
as  problems,  and  this  is  certainly  true  of  the  first  half  of 
the  book.  A  knowledge  of  the  opening  propositions  of  the 
sixth  book  gives  a  geometri(;id  interpretation  of  ordinary  propor- 
tion to  which,  in  analytical  form,  by  this  time  the  boy  is  well 
accustomed  in  both  arithmetic  and  algebra.  Two  h'ssons  weekly 
of  50  minutes  or  one  hour  will  lie  ample  for  ensuring  a  good 
knowledge.  In  this  will  \)v  included  preparation  by  beginners,  but 
in  the  case  of  more  advanced  boys,  an  allowance  of  tifteen  minutes 
twice  a  week  in  prei)aration  will  bo  of  grwit  value.  Propositions 
should  be  written  out  neatly,  all  references  put  in  the  right  hand 
margin,  and  the  wording  ot  the  text  insisted  upon. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  the  solution  of  compliciited 
problems ;  easy  work  alone  is  suited  to  minds  of  this  age.  In  this 
way  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  unduly  limiting, 
as  some  would  limit,  the  number  of  books  to  be  readf,  for  even 
though  the  time  that  would  ensure  a  good  elementary  knowledge 
of  six  books  be  devoted  to  three  books  only,  there  remains  the 
incontestable  fact  that  problems  are  limited  to  those  suitable  to 
the  age.  Too  dilKcult  problems  defeat  their  object ;  and  in  a  recent 
scholarship  examination,  where  the  candidates,  who  expected,  as 
usual,  six  books,  were  confined  to  three  without  notice,  the 
differentiation  of  the  better  mathematicians  was  almost  defeated 
by  the  fact  that  the  increased  ditH(;ulty  of  the' problems  tended  to 
reduce  all  to  the  same  level. 


C'OXCLrsiox. 

To  sum  up,  quality  rather  than  cpiantity  is  the  essential  of  good 
teaching.  The  aim  should  be  to  develop  thinking  power,  and  this 
is  best  attained  by  careful  explanation  being  followed  by  plenty 
of  practical  examples,  varied  as  much  as  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher  will  permit.  Allow  no  hard  and  fast  rules :  let  method 
depend  entirely  on  the  interpretiition  that  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
definitions ;  cultivate  style,  and  the  result  will  bo  the  development 
of  a  really  mathematical  mind,  as  opposed  to  a  memory  that  is 
likely  to  Tbe  treacherous  in  the  hour  of  need. 

C.  G.  Allum. 
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Of  late  years  much  has  been  written  and  said  in  favour  of  the 
more  extensive  teaching  of  scientific  subjects.  And  to  such  an 
extent  has  this  been  the  case  that  some  of  the  advocates  of 
science  teaching  appear  to  regard  a  boy,  educated  wholly  on 
these  lines,  ana  illiterate  in  every  other  way,  as  a  desirable 
product. 

But  the  reaction  from  this  early  spccialisiition  is  sufficiently 
strong,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  counteract  the  over-zealous 
advocacy ;  and  in  connection  with  Preparatory  Schools  there  is 
probably  no  danger  of  its  occurrence.  In  their  case  a  more 
general  education  is  the  object,  and  there  is  Uttle  prospect  of  a 
small  boy  being  induced  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  to  science 
as  to  interfere  with  his  general  education. 

In  Public  Schools  the  teaching  of  science  has  only  recently 
begun  to  take  reasonable  shape,  and  ceased  to  be  a  series  of 
fireworks,  or  isolated  physical  phenomena,  presented  in  a  casual 
and  indigestible  manner  to  the  pupil ;  while  there  has  been  so 
little  of  it  in  Preparatory  Schools  that  its  past  and  present  state 
in  these  institutions  does  not  require  any  long  exposition. 

Nevertheless,  now  that  the  large  number  of  subjects  included 
under  the  head  of  Science  are  more  reasonably  taught  to  elder 
boys  and  others,  there  has  arisen  a  fairly  ^v^despread  feeling, 
amongst  both  parents  and  schoohiiasters,  that  some  elementary 
information  on  scientific  subjects  sliould  bo  given  to  boys  whilst 
still  at  Prcptiratory  Schools,  and  that  these  subjects  aftbitl 
valuable  material  for  echuiating  the  minds  of  such  boys.  To  their 
credit  be  it  said,  Boiu-d  Schools  and  Girls'  Schools  have  for  some- 
time realised  this  fact,  and  in  many  of  them  scientific  subjects 
find  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

In  Preparatory  Schools  the  result  of  this  inclination  has  been 
that  several  tentative  efforts  in  scientific  instruction  have  been 
made,  and  are  still  in  progress  at  many  of  them,  though  nothing 
approaching  the  systematic  "nature-study"  of  the  young 
American  has  as  yet  been  achieved. 

The  following  short  account  seems  to  represent  the  various 
schemes  at  present  in  force,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  they  appear  to 
afford  possibilities  of  much  success  with  a  sUght  amount  of 
direction  and  co-ordination. 

The  practice  which  has  found  most  favour  is  probably  the 
occasional  lecture.  Either  one  of  the  staff  or  a  stranger  gives  a 
lecture,  with  or  without  lantern  slides,  on  some  more  or  less 
scientific  subject. 

4333.  K 
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The  next  place  is  occupied  by  Botany  of  some  sort — but,  un- 
fortunately, mere  Systematic  Botany,  consisting  of  the  finding 
and  naming  of  various  flowers  and  weeds,  is  the  rule. 

After  these  two  efforts  the  instruction  is  of  an  even  more 
vicarious  nature,  consisting  of  scraps  tacked  on  to  geography  or 
some  other  work,  ranging  from  cyclones  and  thermometers  to  the 
distribution  of  animals.  Lastly,  in  one  or  two  places  systematic 
attempts  are  made  at  teaching  some  given  part  of  Chemical  or 
Physical  Science,  such  as  the  properties  of  Air  or  the  Laws  of 
Heat 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  attempts  as  the  above,  in  most 
cases,  are  singularly  lacking  in  those  essentials  which  are  sup- 
posed to  constitute  good  teaching.  There  is  no  uniformity,  no 
continuity — in  fact,  in  their  nature  they  too  much  resemble  the 
"General  Information"  colunm  of  the  modem  cheap  news- 
paper. And  yet  some  good  results  have  been  produced,  lor  these 
courses  have  tended  to  stimulate  the  mind  and  improve  the 
reasoning  powers  of  those  boys  who  have  had  sufficient  intellect 
to  select  the  good  from  the  cliaos  offered  to  them.  So  that  for 
this  reason  aione  one  is  tempted  to  consider  whether  there  are 
not  claims  for,  and  advantiiges  in,  the  teaching  of  scientific 
subjects  such  as  to  justify  their  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of 
Preparatory  Schools. 

Ir  properly  managed,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  scien- 
tific work  tends  to  truly  educate  the  minds  of  even  quite  young 
boys.  Certainly,  their  powers  of  manipulation  and  dexterity  are 
visibly  improved  by  a  small  amoimt  of  practical  work  entailing 
the  use  of  their  fingers  and  eves. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  fatter,  the  difference  between  a  small 
boy's  powers  of  seeing  the  features  of  some  given  natural  object, 
when  ne  has  been  taught  to  use  his  eyes,  and  his  inability  with 
an  untrained  eye  to  see  the  same  things,  until  they  are  pointed 
out  to  him,  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 

In  the  same  connection  this  ability  to  see  more  leads  to  a  wider 
range  of  thought  and  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
language  for  descriptive  purposes.  —  Moreover,  the  powers  of 
reasonmg  are  given  fuller  play  in  this  manner  than  in  the 
majority  of  taught  subjects,  if  it  be  so  arranged  that  the  pupil 
has  to  suggest  explanations  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions  for  him- 
self, subject  to  the  correction  of  the  master. 

So  that  the  advocates  of  this  teaching  of  science  would  main- 
tain that  in  the  sum  the  advantages  of  increased  powers  of 
observation  and  manual  dexterity  gained  from  it  justify  it  as  a 
iionvenient  and  teachable  subject  for  those  ends.  This*^  leads  tq 
perhaps  the  most  debatable  part  of  the  Question,  viz.,  the  subject^ 
to  be  taught  and  the  methods  to  be  emplgyed. 

Considering  the  various  possibilities  in  turn.  Chemistry,  in 
virtue  of  its  long-standing  position,  as  the  subject  most  taught  in 
Public  Schools,  naturally  suggests  itself. 

But  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  involves  a  considerable  amount  of 
apparatus  and,  a>  ^ooni  more  or  less  adapte  1  to  the  pmpose,  and  it 
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is  far  too  difficult,  in  any  form  in  which  it  has  been  so  far  sug- 
gested to  teach  it,  for  preparatory  school  divisions. 

These  objections  seem  insuperable,  and,  in  addition,  in  the  one 
or  two  cases  where  it  has  been  systematically  tried,  to  the  writer's 
knowledge,  it  resolved  itself  into  qualitative  analysis  which, 
though  pretty  and  instructive  to  a  fair  chemist,  is  an  unjustifiable 
waste  of  time  for  a  youn^  boy. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  draw  up  a  series  of  chemical 
experiments,  of  a  more  or  less  "  fireworks "  nature,  which  will 
entertain  a  small  boy,  and  possibly  to  a  slight  extent  add  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge — for  instance,  a  series  illustrative  of  breathing, 
burning,  and  decay. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  probability  is  that  such  a  course  will 
not,  to  any  true  extent,  educate  a  boy  without  any  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  far  more  likely  to  be  to  him  a 
series  of  isolated  facts,  to  be  learnt  like  so  many  grammar  rules, 
than  a  means  of  improving  and  training  his  powers  of  reasoning 
and  deduction  in  the  manner  which  can  be  effected  with  other 
subjects. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  safe  to  set  small  boys  to  perform  chemical 
experiments  for  themselves,  and  it  seems,  as  will  be  insisted  on 
below,  that  scientific  teaching  unaccompanied  by  individual 
practical  work  is  not  of  much  value. 

Finally,  it  becomes  more  evident  every  year  that  the  study  of 
Chemistry  is  far  more  profitable  after  some  elemcntarv  knowledge 
of  the  physical  properties  of  matter  has  been  gained ;  and  it  is 
certainly  far  easier  to  teach  Chemistry  to  boys  having  some  such 
preliminary  knowledge  than  to  those  who  lack  it.  On  all  these 
counts,  then — ^viz.,  expense,  impossibility  of  practical  work,  and 
advantage  of  postponing  its  study.  Chemistry  seems  to  be  an 
unsuitable  subject. 

Physics  naturally  follow ;  and  if  by  this  term  one  means  the 
normal  courses  of  Electricity,  Light,  Sound,  etc.,  then  Physics 
are  as  useless  as  Chemistry  for  the  present  purpose.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  includes  under  this  term  instruction  in 
common  sense  and  manipulation,  by  means  of  experiments 
dealing  with  physical  apparatus  and  phenomena,  the  case  is 
ontirely  altered. 

Since  the  development  of  science  teaching  for  small  boys  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  it  is  not  amiss  to  indicate  what  is 
intended  by  the  ahove. 

Take  such  a  subject  as  Heat.  As  commonly  taught  from 
text-books  with  a  view  to  examinations,  it  consists  of  fonnulte  of 
Expansibilities,  radiation,  etc.,  and  the  suitability  of  the  subject 
is  not  obvious.  But  limit  the  instruction  to  proof  of  the  ettects 
of  heat  and  their  application,  e.g,  making  of  cannon,  tyring  of 
cart-wheels,  laying  of  railways,  bracing  of  buildings,  bursting  of 
frozen  waterpipes,  etc.,  an(J  a  thoroughly  suitable  course,  well 
illustrated  by  experiments,  can  with  e^  little  trouble  be  evolved. 
Or  for  the  higher  forms,  the  iises  and  making  of  thermometers, 
pf  barometers,  proofs  of  atjnospheric  pressure,  the  working  of 
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pumps,  and  so  forth,  will  afford  a  groundwork  which  can  bo  built 
into  a  course  of  instruction  thoroughly  within  the  grasp  of 
Preparatory  School  boys. 

At  the  same  time  «.  series  on  these  lines  can  be  easily  arranged 
so  as  not  to  consist  of  isolated  scraps  of  information,  but  of  a 
continuous  course  in  which  the  pupil  depends  as  much  on  his 
own  brain  as  on  the  information  supplied  to  him.  But  as  in 
the  case  of  Chemistry  these  courses  may  appear  only  to  pro- 
vide lecture  material,  though  of  a  suitable  Kind.  So  now  to 
come  to  the  most  vital  point  of  the  whole  subject.  Whether 
the  matter  to  be  taught  be  designated  Physics  or  no  is  of 
little  importance,  but  tne  one  certain  thin?  is  that  the  work 
must  bo  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature.  This  result  is  slowly 
being  achieved  in  those  Public  Schools  where  the  science  worK 
is  under  intelligent  supervision ;  and  it  steadily  becomes  more 
evident  that  even  older  boys  derive  but  little  benefit  from  a 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  science  lecture  unaccompanied  by  practical 
work  of  their  own. 

However  well  the  lecture  may  be  given,  and  however  well 
illustrated  by  experiments,  it  in  no  way  compares  in  value  to 
the  time  spent  by  boys  in  doing  similar  work  themselves.  One 
cannot  overcome  the  ingrained  habit,  acquired  from  lone  hours 
spent  in  classical  work,  of  regarding  a  lecture  as  provioing  an 
isolated  selection  of  facts  and  theories  to  be  remembered. 

The  above,  of  course,  must  not  be  understood  to  detract  from 
the  value  of  lectures  when  accompanied  by  the  pupils*  own 
pmctical  work.  In  this  case  lectures  afibrd,  if  not  the  only,  at 
all  events  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  instilling  the  theories 
and  amplifying  the  information  bearing  on  the  work  in  hand ; 
but,  comparatively,  the  lecture  alone  is  far  out-distanced  in 
educational  value  by  the  combination  of  lecture  and  practical 
work.  For  the  abstract  conception  of  the  subject,  gained 
from  lecture  work  alone,  is  lost  when  the  individual  is  per- 
forming his  own  experiment,  and  finds  the  hundred-and-one 
small  difficulties  to  overcome  in  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue. 
And  although  the  value  of  practical  work  for  elder  boys  in  this 
branch  of  education  cannot  be  over-estimated,  it  is  even  of  more 
importance  when  dealing  with  the  younger  mind. 

The  advantage  derived  from  the  information  being  conveyed 
in  a  concrete  rather  than  an  abstract  form,  the  gain  in  manual 
dexterity  and  in  accuracy  of  observation  are  so  self-evident  at 
the  end  of  a  temi's  trial  as  to  fully  reward  the  extra  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble  in  arriving  at  the  result. 

Now  this  plea  for  practical  work  may  conjure  up  such 
alarming  ideas  of  laboratories,  apparatus,  and  so  forth,  as  to 
seem  to  forbid  it  out  of  hand. 

But  this  alarm,  if  it  exists,  is  wholly  unwarranted.  It  is, 
like  most  of  the  objections  raised  to  starting  scientific  work, 
the  result  of  approaching  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  wholly  classical  education  and  without 
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knowledge  of  the  methods  and  form  of  instruction  in  science 
necessary  for  small  boys. 

As  above  pointed  out,  Chemistry  is  unsuitable  for  the  |)ur- 
pose  in  hancl,  especially  as  no  intelligent  work  at  this  subject 
IS  possible  without  some  previous  physical  training.  It  is 
diflBcult  to  find  a  name  for  the  physical  subjects  which  should 
be  taught  in  Preparatory  Schools,  but  "  Kindergarten  Physics  *' 
might  do.  At  all  events  they  would  be  so  termed  in  derision. 
So  the  name  may  as  well  be  forestalled. 

This  preliminary  instruction  should  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
making  of  simple  measurements.  With  a  balance,  a  few  yard- 
measures,  some  cardboard,  scissors,  calipers,  tape,  and  so  forth, 
the  class-room  can  bo  fully  equipped  as  a  laboratory  for  this 
purpose.  At  the  Siiuie  time  not  merely  linear  measurement 
must  be  understood,  but  complete  measurement  of  physical 
roperties.  This  is  not  the  place  to  suggest  a  detailoci  course, 
ut  the  main  idea,  kept  throughout,  miidt  bo  that  the  pupil  is 
learning  to  measure  in  a  concrete  manner.  Any  mathematical 
master  well  knows  how  a  croncrete  example  tends  to  help  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  young  boy.  If  there  is 
one  who  does  not,  let  him  try  to  teach  a  class  tne  value  of  a 
sixteenth  by  figures,  and  another  class  by  cutting  up  a  cake  into 
sixteenths,  and  note  the  result.  Or  that  J  +  i  =  f  oy  using  the 
black-board  and  figures  rather  than  by  marking  a  cardboard 
rectangle  into  the  desired  fractions,  then  cutting  out  and  adding 
together  the  portions  obtained. 

This  "  Kinaergarton  Physics,"  then,  simply  consists  of  elemen- 
tary concrete  mathematics,  the  learning  of  a  measure  by  using 
and  seeing  it,  rather  than  by  hearing  of  it,  with  the  result  that  a 
boy  leams  comparatively  quickly  that  milk  is  not  measured  by 
yards. 

Thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  carefully-prepared  course 
affords  most  excellent  material  for  the  teaching  of  elementary 
concrete  mathematics,  and  for  the  education  of  the  powers  of 
observation,  accuracy,  and  dexterity  in  manipulation  of  any  boy 
over  the  age  of  nine. 

To  take  one  more  instance,  practical  exercise  in  such  propo- 
sitions as  the  forty-first  and  lorty-seventh  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  are  comparatively  easy.  Any  boy  can  measure  and  cut  out 
the  necessary  squares  and  triangles  as  a  practical  exercise,  and 
the  subsequent  understanding  and  learning  of  the  proofs  by  the 
normal  methods  are  rendered  far  easier.  For  in  this  case  the 
pupil  starts  fully  understanding  what  is  going  to  be  proved,  and 
Knowing  from  nis  ovm  work  that  it  is  true ;  while  the  terms 
employed  are  not  mere  combinations  of  letters,  but  have  a 
demiite  meaning  and  value  for  him. 

The  results  of  only  forty-five  minutes  a  week  devoted  to  such 
work  are,  to  the  writer's  mind,  so  extraordinarily  cflFective,  as 
compared  to  results  obtained  in  the  stereotyped  manner,  as  to 
fidly  justify  the  time  required. 
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It  may  be  the  novelty,  or  the  sense  of  doing  the  thing  oneself, 
and  not  learning  it  in  a  book  or  from  a  master ;  but,  whatever 
the  cause,  the  effect  indubitably  exists. 

And  the  effect  is  tl-it  the  boys  are  keen  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  work — even  talk  about  it  out  of  school — are  anxious  to 
et  on  to  the  next  experiment,  which  can  only  be  accomplished 
y  successfiily  achieving  the  last.  Moreover,  for  the  greatest 
fool  there  is  always  that  charm  present,  as  in  the  game  of  golf, 
that  improvement  and  success  are  continually  being  experienced. 
There  is  no  feeling  of — "  I  can't  get  on  at  this  " ;  "  Never  get  a 
sum  right."  In  a  good  series  of  experiments  practice  is  bound 
ultimately  to  produce  the  desired  result,  and  the  present  effort  is 
normally  less  Tbad  than  the  previous  failure. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus 
there  is  the  fact  that,  being  really  an  "  annang  '  to  mathematics, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  specially  qualified  science  master. 

These  courses  are  only  now  in  the  process  of  being  evolved  for 
the  lower  forms  in  those  Public  Schools  where  the  science  teach- 
ing is  losing  its  archaic  character,  and  practical  work  forms  part 
of  the  cuniculum  of  every  boy  who  learns  science.  Consequently 
the  Preparatory  School  Master  cannot  hope  to  find  a  perfectly 
suit.able  text-book  ready  written  for  him. 

Although  considerable  headway  has  been  made  in  America, 
and  more  recently  over  here,  it  still  means  solidly  finding  out  by 
experience  the  best  course,  i.e.,  the  course  most  adequate  for 
educating  the  particular  boys  and  suitable  to  the  local  conditions, 
and  this  involves  no  mean  amount  of  painstaking  work.  In 
short,  unless  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  throw  himself  thoroughly 
into  the  work  and  overcome  the  difiiculties  attendant  on  starting 
a  new  subject,  the  time  required  is  better  employed  at  present. 
Disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  work,  or  disinclination  to  take 
trouble  with  it,  will  insure  failure  and  throw  discredit  on  a  system 
which  is  capable  of  producing  very  valuable  results. 

There  remain  for  consideration  Biological  Subjects,  in  some 
ways  more  easy,  in  others  more  difficult,  to  form  an  opinion 
about.  For  already  in  many  schools,  in  the  form  of  lectures  and 
collecting  for  the  scl;ool  museum,  i.e.,  a  shelf  in  the  library 
cupboard,  a  groundwork  exists  connected  with  these  subjects. 
In  addition,  the  idea  of  the  teaching  of  science  in  Prepara- 
tory Schools  is  with  many  people  identical  with  the  teaching  of 
Botany,  presumably  because  it  is  already  taught  in  most  girls' 
schools.  In  connection  also  with  Biology  comes  the  tendency 
of  the  small  boy  to  form  collections  of  butterflies,  eggs,  or 
plants. 

The  fact  that  boys  so  collect  these  objects  is  no  doubt  in  the 
first  place  merely  an  expression  of  that  eagerness  for  possession 
exhibited  also  in  the  acquiring  of  stamps  and  nibs,  culminating 
later  on  in  the  ama.^singof  china  and  bric-a-brac.  But  it  also 
shows  that  a  boy's  mind  considers  there  is  some  interest  in  the 
living  objects  round  him,  since  they  seem  to  him  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  collection.     But  the  aLove  condition  of  affairs 
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seems  to  contain  very  considerable  possibilities,  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  material  provided  is  not  made  of  more  use,  for  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  little  energy  in  direction  and  superinten- 
dence quite  satisfactory  results  may  be  brought  about. 

Unfortunately,  the  teaching  of  Botany  has  hitherto  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  Systematic  work — the  learning  of  a  large 
number  of  names  and  of  certain  rules  by  which  the  plants  found 
may  be  referred  to  their  natural  orders. 

Now,  when  the  immense  advantages  of  Botany  as  a  teaching 
suhject  are  considered,  it  is  extraordinary  that  an  interesting 
and  instructive  method  of  using  it  as  such  should  be  a  quite 
modem  proceeding,  and  it  is  to  Germany  that  the  credit  for  this 
departure  must  be  given. 

For  teaching  purposes  the  Natural  History  of  Plants  affords 
the  best  results,  not  tables  of  classification  and  explanations  of 
long  terms,  but  the  object  and  use  of  each  characteristic  struc- 
ture of  the  plant  under  discussion.  Why  a  chestnut  fruit  is 
prickly  or  a  nettle  stings,  why  some  flowers  are  bright  and  others 
dull,  why  the  bramble  is  thorny  or  a  pea  has  tendrils — ^in  short, 
the  object  of  the  tremendous  variation  in  structure  found  through- 
out the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  from  the  Venus  Fly-trap  to  the  folding 
of  a  blade  of  grass.  A  course  of  Botany  on  these  lines  affords  in 
every  way  a  medium  for  scientific  work  of  good  educational  value. 
There  is,  too,  the  additional  advantage  that  in  the  case  of  most 
Preparatory  Schools  the  material  for  practical  and  field  work 
l^ows  all  round  the  building.  Any  playing  field  supplies  suffi- 
cient variety  for  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  the  arawing  of 
diagrams  and  examination  of  specimens  in  the  class-room  can 
be  alternated  with  field  classes  to  whatever  extent  appears 
desirable. 

No  other  biological  subject  can  offer  the  same  advantages  as 
Botany  for  teachmg  purposes.  In  the  case  of  Animal  Natural 
History  the  living  material  is  never  so  easily,  if  at  all,  obtainable. 
But,  as  above  suggested,  much  more  than  is  at  present  the  case 
might  be  done  oy  the  superintendence  of  the  making  of 
collections. 

Just  as  in  some  schools  the  formation  of  stamp-collections  is 
encouraged  and  used  as  a  means  of  teaching  geograjphy,  in  the 
same  way  a  boy's  powers  of  observation  and  descnption  may  be 
educated  by  means  of  his  butterfly,  egg,  or  fossil  collection. 

But  this  collection  must  not  merely  consist  of  sticking  pins 
through  a  certain  number  of  insects  and  fastening  them  in  a  box 
with  the  name  somewhere  near.  The  educational  part  of  the 
collecting  must  take  the  form  of  some  sort  of  illustrated  diary ; 
and  the  entomologist  must  be  made  to  work  at  his  hobby  from 
the  egg  to  the  imago.  All  such  collections  should  be  made  under 
the  general  supenntendence  of  a  Master.  In  some  cases  the 
making  of  collections  might  even  be  insisted  on  as  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

A  boy  who  can  write  a  fair  account  of  the  life  history  of  some 
butterfly  or  Inoth,  describing  the  caterpillar,  its  appearance,  food, 
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habits,  nioiiUs,  and  so  torth,  lias  jic([iiire<l  certain  powers  of 
observation  and  description  which  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  In  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  this  power, 
the  preparation  of  .luch  an  account  m&y  be  required  from  all  who 
make  collections,  and  special  aptitude  m  such  work  recognised  by 
the  award  of  prizes. 

Botanical  collections,  birds,  fossils— in  fact,  all  the  objects 
ineludeil  in  "  Nature  Study,"  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
And,  although  this  may  seem  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  as 
regards  science-teaching,  the  results  obtainable  are  well  worth 
the  trouble  required,  whilst  incidentally  a  wholly  fresh  interest 
may  be  imparted  to  that  often  dreary  function — the  Hunday 
walk. 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  impress  the  value  of  this  form 
of  "  nature-study  "  on  those  to  whom  it  appears  trivial.     But  if  a 
dozen' boys  are  set  down  to  write  such  an  accoimt  as  the  above 
at  the  beginning  of  term,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  term,  after 
the  intervening  twelve  weeks'  practice   under   supervision  and 
correction,  the  ditierence  in  the  results  will  convmco  the  most 
jj^ceptical.     Provided  always  that  the  sceptics   are  prepared  to 
tim-^T^^ML-that  increased  powers  of  observation, description,  manipula- 
History  a^Ufc?''^  objects,  and  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  Natural 
J         G^^^£  Mucational  value, 
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To  sum  up,  so  long  as  the  teaching  of  science  does  not  add  to 
the  curriculum  it  is  necessary  that,  in  some  form,  it  should  find  a 
place  in  the  education  of  smaller  boys. 

Development  of  the  powers  of  observation,  manual  dexterity, 
and  descriptive  writing  justifies  this  inclusion  more  than  the 
actual  scientific  knowledge  gained.  In  fact,  it  is  but  right  to 
point  out  that  the  work  suggested  will  not  help  a  boy  through 
a  Public  School  entrance  examination,  nor  much  when  he  gets 
to  the  Public  School.  Its  educational  value  is  none  the  less  great. 

However,  in  the  case  of  Mathematics,  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject  may  be  found  in  a  course  of 
practical  measurement  of  the  physical  properties  of  bodies.  And 
m  all  attempts  at  work  under  the  name  of  Science,  work  of  a 
practical  nature  must  be  provided,  if  the  full  educational  value  is 
to  be  obtained. 

Chemistry  is  not  a  suitable  subject,  since  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  dangerous,  liable  to  be  regarded  as  isolated  pieces  of 
information,  and  requires  some  previous  knowledge  of  rhysics. 

Physics  of  a  simplified  and  elementary  nature  afford  excellent 
material  for  both  practical  and  lecture  work. 

Amongst  Biological  subjects  Botany  occupies  the  place  of 
Physics,  having  tne  further  advantage  of  the  material  being 
usually  ready  to  hand,  but  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  special 
knowledge  for  its  proper  teaching. 

More  use  might  be  made  of  lectures  given  at  re^lar  intervals, 
and  arranged  with  more  regard  to  sequence  of  subject. 

The  study  of  Nature  should  be  encouraged,  while  the  formation 
of  "  collections "  should  be  sternly  suppressed,  unless  suflScient 

Eatience  and  perseverance  are  shown  in  the  observation  of  the 
abits  and  natural  history  of  the  living  forms  studied.  In  the 
case  of  geological  specimens,  accurate  and  descriptive  accounts 
of  the  object,  and  oi  the  locality  where  it  was  obtained,  should  be 
insisted  upon. 

Finally,  the  above  remarks  and  suggestions  are  made,  more 
with  a  view  to  what  is  rendered  possible  in  the  way  of  Science 
teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools  by  their  present  condition,  than 
as  representing  the  ultimate  "  best  possible."  There  is  the 
danger  that  these  subjects  being  novel,  and  seeming  to  an  older 
mind  of  an  obvious  nature,  may  be  approached  in  a  casual  or 
contemptuous  manner,  as  regards  their  educational  \  alue,  by 
junior  members  of  the  staff.  If  this  is  the  case.  Science- 
teaching  in  such  a  Preparatory  School  would  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  boys  and  is  far  better  avoided. 

Archer  Vassall 
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THE    TEACHING    OF    DRAWING    IN    PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 


Its  Special  Difficulties — Short  Time — No  Classification 

FOR  Drawing — Its  Evils. 

As  we  are  not  to  consider  how  drawing  may  best  be  taught, 
but  how  it  may  best  be  taught  in  Preparatory  Schools,  it  may 
be  well  first  to  consider  what  difficulties  and  limitations  the 
special  conditions  of  the  case  impose  on  us. 

In  the  first  place,  only  a  short  time  can  be  given  to  it — 
generally  one  short  school  hour  a  week.  This  must  be  con- 
sidered, lest  we  fail  by  attempting  too  much.  Then  the 
Drawing  Master  in  a  Preparatory  School  has  to  deal  with 
classes,  often  large,  arranged  according  to  proficiency  in 
other  studies  and  with  no  regard  whatever  to  capacity  for 
drawing.  This  last  is  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  satisfactory  teaching  of  drawing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
In  the  ordinaiy  Art  School  few  students  present  themselves  who 
have  not  somewhat  special  talent  or  inclination  for  Drawing. 
Each  is  set  to  the  work  he  is  most  needing  or  most  fitted  for. 
His  liking  for  the  work  impels  him  to  do  his  best,  and  by  means 
of  a  staff  of  masters  he  receives  such  attention  and  assistance  as 
he  needs.  We,  in  the  Preparatory  Schools,  have  to  teach  boys 
a  subject  for  which  aptitiiaes  vary  very  greatly  in  classes  formed 
with  no  reference  whatever  to  these  great  diversities.  As  a 
consequence,  we  do  not  get  the  best  possible  results  fiwm  any  of 
our  pupils.  Boys  with  fair  drawing  capacity  are  happily  the 
majority,  but  in  all  the  higher  forms  their  progress  is  retarded 
almost  to  the  pace  possibfe  to  the  dull  ones,  while  the  really 
artistic  boys  are  always  kept  at  work  much  below  their  powers. 

Many  young  boys  with  a  talent  ,for  drawing  (which  has,  in 
some  cases,  received  considerable  attention  at  home)  enter  a 
school,  naturally  enough,  in  its  lowest  form,  yet  to  keep  them 
long  in  Standard  I.  and  II.  in  drawing  is  like  keeping  them 
at  pot-hooks  and  hangers,  when  they  can  already  write  fairly 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  clever  boys  who  have 
unskilful  fingers  and  but  little  sense  of  form.  If  these  could  be 
left  longer  m  the  preparatory  stages  of  training  in  drawing, 
probably  they  woula  get  soundly  grounded  and  start  hopefully. 
As  it  IS,  they  get  deservedly  promoted  for  good  work  in  other 
subjects  and  find  themselves  unwillingly  confronted  with  the 
greater  drawing  difficulties   of  the  higher  form,  though  they 
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know  they  have  proved  uneaual  to  those  of  the  form  they  have 
left.  The  result  is  oftren  a  nopeless  feeling  that  they  will  never 
be  able  to  draw,  which  sometunes  deepens  into  dislike  for  a 
subject  in  which  they  feel  themselves  conspicuously  backward. 
It  will  readily  be  imagined  what  a  hindrance  such  boys  are  to 
the  rest  of  the  lorm,  ana  what  a  thorn  they  are  in  the  siae  of  the 
Master. 

It  often  happens,  too,  that  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  come  from 
other  schools  and  go  at  once  into  the  middle  and  upper  forms, 
who  have  previously  done  little  or  no  drawing.  These  have  to 
commence  the  study  in  Standard  IV.,  with  obvious  disadvantage 
to  themselves  and  tne  rest  of  the  class. 

The  suggestion  will  probably  occur  that  such  boys  and 
backward  boys,  though  working  among  more  advanced  boys, 
should  be  given  easier  work,  but  when  the  conditions  of  collective 
teaching  (which  I  am  shortly  to  describe)  are  taken  into  account 
it  will  be  seen  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  this  is 

Collective  Teaching. 

Largo  classes  of  boys  of  varying  capacity  necassitate  what  is 
called  collective  teaching.  In  an  Art  School  each  is  set  to  his 
own  work,  towards  which  he  has  sufficient  incUnation  to  keep 
himself  going  satisfactorily,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a 
master.  At  the  Preparatory  School,  if  a  separate  model  were 
placed  before  each  Doy  in  the  lower  forms,  many,  if  unaided, 
could  not  make  a  start,  few  would  make  much  efltort,  and  some 
would  go  wrong  at  almost  every  line.  The  small  space  of  time 
the  Master  would  be  able  to  give  to  each  of  the  20  to  25  boys 
would  be  wholly  insufficient  to  enable  any  but  the  most  gifted 
of  them  to  produce  a  moderately  satisfactory  result.  This 
difficulty  has  led  to  collective  teaching.  A  large  flat  copy,  placed 
in  view  of  the  whole  class,  is  described  by  the  teacher,  who 
directs,  step  by  step,  the  whole  class  in  the  drawing  of  it — 
probably  himself  dra^ving  it  line  by  line  on  the  blackboard  He 
should  leave  his  rostrum  between  each  direction,  and  try  to  get 
round  to  each  boy  in  the  class  to  see  that  his  instructions  have 
been  carried  out.  With  simple  flat  copies  he  will,  if  energetic, 
experience  little  difficulty ;  except,  perhaps,  in  keeping  quiet  the 
quick  boys,  who  do  what  he  tells  them  at  once,  and  are  sometimes 
unoccupied  while  he  is  working  round  the  class,  bringing  on  the 
slower  ones.  In  the  higher  forms  simple  objects  take  the  place 
of  flat  copies,  and  the  difference  between  tne  best  and  worst 
among  the  pupils  is  continually  increasing,  as  is  also  the  difficulty 
in  describing,  directing,  and  demonstrating  the  drawing  of  the 
more  complex  models.  If  the  Master  gives  separate  subjects  to 
one  or  two  boys,  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  snatch  a  few 
minutes  from  conducting  the  main  body  of  the  class  to  help  the 
separated  pupils.  Those  few  minutes  will  prove  insufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  will  generally  give  an  opportunity  for  idleness 
and  consequent  disorder  in  the  rest  of  the  class. 
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Early   Training  of  Infants. 

By  the  early  training  of  the  eye  and  hand,  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  to  lessen  these  natural  inequalities  which  occasion  so  much 
trouble  in  our  classes.  There  is  little  doubt  that  such  training 
may  well  be  among  the  first  a  child  should  receive ;  it  is  so  easy 
to  make  it  a  form  of  play,  and  it  is  the  natural  means  by  which 
a  child  is  taught  to  recognise  and  draw  its  letters.  A  small 
blackboard  and  a  piece  of  chalk  should  be  in  every  nursery, 
for  it  is  easier  for  a  very  small  child  to  control  its  hand  and 
fingers  on  a  large  space  than  on  a  small  one,  and  it  is  better 
that  it  should  stand  to  its  work,  or,  if  sitting,  should  draw  on  an 
upright  board,  than  bend  over  a  slate  or  a  piece  of  paper. 
Straight  lines  connecting  two  dots  (which  should  be  done  by  the 
nurse)  are  easily  made  by  very  young  children,  and  great  is  the 
delight  when  a  few  of  these  lines  are  found  to  form  a  flag.  Eggs, 
too,  of  varying  sizes  and  proportions  are  easily  drawn  and  dee- 
fully  whitened  into  resemblance.  In  the  Infant  School  and  Kin- 
dergarten there  are  great  opportunities  for  valuable  eye  and  hand 
training,  and  these  schools  should,  by  the  time  the  cnild  is  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  have  done  a  good  deal  of  the  preliminary  work. 

A   Graduated    Course  —  for    Infant    and    Preparatory 

ScHOOT-s,  Standards  L-VI. 

We  must  plan  out  our  work  into  stages,  and  the  "  Coui*se  of 
Instruction '  prescribed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in 
its  "  Illustrated  Syllabus  "  (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1895),  seems  to 
me  so  carefully  graduated,  that  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
adopt  its  seven  standards  as  a  kind  of  fundamental  plan,  to  bo 
altered  as  special  circumstances  may  suggest.  It  is  also  very 
desirable  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  "  Alternative  Illustrated 
Syllabus "  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  the 
same  time.  This  last  combines  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  Kinder- 
garten with  what  may  be  called  freearm  drawing,  and,  from  the 
beginning  and  all  through  the  course,  it  aims  at  giving  the  pupil 
freedom  and  facility,  and  at  familiarising  him  witn  the  elemental 
forms  in  all  possible  inversions  and  combinations,  thus  educing 
the  inventive  and  designing  faculties.  It  seems  to  me  specially 
desirable  that  teachers  of  young  children  should  combine  some  of 
the  methods  of  the  "  Alternative  Syllabus  "  in  the  three  lowest 
drawing  classes  with  those  of  the  ordinary  "course"  ir 
Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

The  youngest  may  begin  with  freeann  drawing  on  slae«t 
blackboards,  or  blackened  millboards,  of  ellipses  encouraging 
the  hand  to  pass  again  and  again  freely  over  the  same 
curves,  then  slightly  varying^  the  forms  of  the  ellipse  as 
suggested  in  the  syllabus.  Freearm  lines  should  be  drawn 
from  dot  to  dot.  In  the  second  stage  pencil  and  paper 
may  be  used  for  the  same  exercises,  and  the  curves  and 
lines  should  be  varied,  inverted,  and  combined    into    simple 
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patterns.  This,  with  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  niler,  may  suffice 
for  Standard  II. ;  but  if  children  are  kept  long  in  these  standards 
— as,  if  they  begin  young  enough,  they  ought  to  be — the  simple 
brush  work  exercises  of  the  Alternative  Syllabus  would  no  doubt 
be  interesting  and  profitable.  These,  if  commenced  in  Standard  II., 
may  be  continued  m  Standard  III,  but  I  think  they  are  not 
desirable  after  that  stage,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  continued 
practice  of  the  kind  of  brush  work  there  recommended  would  be 
more  likely  to  form  bad  habits  and  to  produce  an  undesirable 
mannerism  than  to  be  of  any  after  use  in  painting. 

A  boy  should  have  done  work  equivalent  to  that  of  the  first 
and  second  standards  before  he  comes  to  the  Preparatory  School, 
but,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  he  has  not  done  so,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  start  as  low  down  as  Standard  II.  as  just 
described. 

In  Standard  III.  the  work  should  be  principally  from  flat 
copies,  similar  to  those  recommended  by  the  Department  in  its 
ordinary  course  for  this  standard.  They  should,  however,  be 
combined  with  the  judging  of  angles  and  proportions,  with  simple 
drawing  to  scale,  with  dictated  drawing,  elementary  designing, 
and  drawing  from  memory.  The  teacher  may  derive  very 
valuable  assistance  in  these  matters  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Ablett 
and  Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor,  of  Birmingham.  He  is  more  likely  to 
make  these  very  useful  exercises  interesting  to  pupils  at  this 
stage  than  after  they  have  felt  the  importance  of  drawing  from 
real  objects.  When  that  course  is  entered  upon  (as  it  is  m  the 
next  grade)  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  before  the  time  for 
leaving  the  Preparatory  School  in  training  to  a  precise  observa- 
tion of  form,  or  relative  depths  of  tone,  and  in  mastering  such 
elementary  perspective  as  will  assist  in  the  drawing  of  simple 
objects,  that  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  put  away  the  Alternative 
Syllabus  at  this  point,  for,  though  it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
develop  powers  of  design,  it  almost  ignores  the  training  of  the 
faculties  of  observation  and  representation. 

I  regard  the  work  up  to  this  stage  as  most  important.  When 
it  has  been  commenced  early  and  been  well  done  it  will  Uike 
most  of  the  difficulty  from  the  rest  of  the  course. 

In  the  nei^  stage  (analogous  to  Standard  IV.)  the  flat  copies 
provided  by  the  Department  may  be  used,  but  in  my  own 
practice  at  this  point  I  have  almost  wholly  superseded  them  by 
easy  common  objects.  These  are  much  more  interesting  to  the 
pupils,  who  feel  that  thev  are  now  actually  drawing  real  things 
anci  not  from  copies.  There  is,  too,  the  great  advantage  in  our 
too-mixed  classes  that  the  model  pro\daes  a  study  in  outline 
drawing  which  even  the  backward  boys  cail  achieve,  and  in 
addition  a  study  in  real  shading  for  the  more  advanced  ones  at 
the  same  lesson.  The  eagerness  to  shade,  which  seems  almost 
universal,  should  be  used  to  induce  boys  to  take  greater  care 
with  the  outline,  a  good  outline  gaining  the  privilege  of  shading. 

Whether  using  flat  copies  or  simple  objects  it  is  always  well  to 
begin  by  requiring  each  boy  to  estimate,  as  well  as  he  can,  the 
actual  m^asuremerit  in  iuchos  of  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
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dimensions  of  the  model  or  copy,  and  to  write  such  measure- 
ments at  the  top  of  his  paper.  When  this  has  been  done  the 
teacher  should  give  out  the  correct  measurements.  Boys  whose 
estimates  are  not  correct  are  not  to  rub  out  their  figures,  but  to 
strike  the  pencil  through  them  and  write  the  correct  measure- 
ment beneath  it,  that  it  may  remain  a  record  of  their  judgment, 
to  be  considered  if  marks  are  awarded.  If  the  largest  measure- 
ment is  too  large  for  the  paper  another  suitable  one  is  decided 
on  for  the  chief  line,  and  the  rest  are  judged  very  carefully  in 
relation  to  it.  The  great  importance  of  taking  pams  to  insure 
correct  proportions  should  be  well  impressed  on  pupils,  as  no 
subsequent  work,  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  will  compensate 
for  a  mistake  in  proportion ;  which,  however,  is  a  mistalce  very 
likely  to  be  made.  Boys  should  be  made  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
carefully  testing  their  estimates  of  proportion  by  means  of  the 
upheld  pencil  or  ruler. 

The  models  should  be  carefully  measured  in  all  parts  by  the 
teacher  beforehand,  and  if  they  are  to  be  drawn  smaller  all  the 
measurements  must  be  reduced  beforehand.  Collective  teaching 
is  made  much  easier  if,  after  allowing  time  for  the  boys  to 
estiuiate  and  block  out  a  part,  the  teacher  is  able  to  tell  the  whole 
class  what  that  part  should  measure  on  their  papers,  and  to  insist 
that  all  should  correct  their  drawings  to  that  measurement. 

With  flat  copies  the  teacher  may  find  it  advantageous  to  draw 
each  line  step  by  step  on  the  black  board,  as  the  easiest  way  of 
describing  the  part  next  to  be  drawn ;  but  with  real  objects  this 
is  less  possible,  because  of  the  varying  aspects  of  the  model,  and 
less  desirable,  as  a  white  hne  on  a  black  board  is  a  confusing  con- 
ventionalism in  representing  a  coloured  object  to  be  drawn  in  lines 
and  tones  of  black  on  white  paper.  My  own  way  is  to  have  lar^e 
boards  covered  with  white  paper  as  backgrounds  for  my  models, 
and  on  these  I  draw  with  charcoal  any  difficult  passages  of  drawing 
or  shading.  Of  course,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  work  on  the 
boys'  drawings,  both  to  correct  ancf  to  show  how  the  pencil 
should  be  used. 

It  must  be  owned  that  there  are  such  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  adopting  objects  as  drawing  models  for  class  teaching  in  the 
lower  forms  that  some  very  excellent  Art  Masters  (among  them 
no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor)  regard  it  as 
imdesirablc  to  attempt  it.  My  own  experience,  however,  has 
convinced  me  that  boys  learn  much  more  from  them  than  from 
flat  copies,  and  are  much  more  keenly  interested  in  them  ;  so  I 
consider  it  well  worth  while  to  face  the  difficulties. 

The  varied  aspects  the  object  presents  in  different  parts  of  the 
class-room  form  the  principal  difficulty,  and  make  it  impossible  to 
demonstrate  its  lines,  proportions,  and  planes  from  any  one  spot 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intelligible  to  pupils  sitting  in  other  parts 
of  the  room.  In  the  forms  analogous  to  Standard  IV.  the 
objects  must  be  circular  (as  a  circular  vase,  bottle,  basin,  or 
pilaster),  as  these  are  the  same  from  all  parts  of  the  room ;  or  flat 
or  nearly  so,  a  flat  object  being  like  a  flfvt  copy. 
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In  Standards  V.  and  VI.  I  follow  the  same  course,  but  with 
more  difficult  subjects.     When  the  model  is  not  quite  flat  or 
round  it  is  desirable    to    have    several    models  exactly  alike 
in  measurements  in  all   respects.      I  have   found  that,  when 
not  quite  flat  or  round,  a  separate  model  is  needed  for  every  eighit 
boys  sitting  in  four  rows  of  two  each,  behind  each  other.     But  as 
in  this  arrangement  the  two  boys  farthest  back  frequently  do  not 
see  the  model  well,  owing  to  the  distance  they  are  from  it,  it  is 
well  to  consider  one  model  needed  for  every  six  boys.     In  rooms 
which  have  a  part  insufficiently  lighted,  or  lighted  bv  cross 
lights,  I  have  found  it  well  to  make  a  black  and  white  drawing 
of  the  actual  size  of  the  model,  shaded  in  full  strength  and  in 
true  relations  of  tone,  and  to  cause  the  eight  most  backward 
boys  in  the  form  to  sit  in  the  cross-lighted  part  of  the  room  and 
draw  from  my  drawing;  while  the  others  work  from  the  real 
objects — three  objects  just  alike  and  my  drawing  suflacing  well 
for  a  class  of  twenty-four  boys.     I  find  the  plan  a  good  one  in 
other  respects,  as  my  drawing  sets  a  higher  standard  of  imitative 
reaUsm  than  would  otherwise  be  attained,  and  causes  strenuous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  boys  to  equal  it. 

I  think  it  desirable,  from  the  beginning  ot  Model  Drawing,  to 
teach  what  artists  call  breadth  of  sight — the  seeing  of  the 
object  as  a  whole  with  all  its  parts  in  just  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  background,  in  size,  depth  of  tone  and  qualities  of 
texture. 

Shading. 

On  the  subject  of  shading  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is 
most  natural  and  best  for  boys  to  try  to  render  the  relative 
values  of  the  objects  in  full  strength  and  in  right  relation  to  the 
background,  and  not  to  potter  tor  yeai*s  with  conventional 
straight  line  shading  or  delicately  stippled  pale  tones.* 

Clumsy  and  backward  boys  nuist  be  kept  from  shading 
imtil  they  have  ceased  to  be  oluuisy.  I  am  quite  aware  there 
will  be  some  heavy,  dirty  drawings,  but  they  will  at  least  show 
an  intelligent  endeavour  to  render  truly  the  tones  of  the  object. 

I  find  the  technique  of  shading  a  singularly  individual  matter. 
Many  boys  seem  intuitively  to  have  quite  excellent  methods — 
too  subtle  to  be  imitate(I  or  taught  to  others.  The  tejicher 
should  carefully  watch  his  boys  in  this  matter,  and  interfere  as 
little  as  possible,  only  requiring  that  the  relations  and  gradations 
shall  be  properly  rendered,  and  seeing  that  all  irregularities  and 
defects  whicn  suggest  wrong  textures  are  avoided.  The  stump 
may  be  used,  as  it  increases  so  greatly  the  range  of  tones  to  be 
got  from  the  lead  pencil ;  but  boys  who  are  skilful  should  be 


^  I  believe  the  weakness  of  much  English  iiainting  in  values  arises 
from  the  artificial  methods  of  Khading  in  which  most  of  us  were  brought 
up  at  school,  and  to  the  over-delicate  stippled  shading  from  casts,  separately 
and  in  parts,  w^ithout  relation  to  the  whole  or  to  the  real  background, 
which  was  the  practice  of  the  schools  of  Art. 
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encouraged  to  do  without  it,  and  those  who  are  unskilful  should 
be  continually  warned  of  its  liability  to  make  dirty,  messy 
drawings. 


It  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  gfet  sufficient  suitable  objects 
— and  objects  in  duplicate  and  triplicate — to  keep  up  a  constant 
succession  of  models  properly  apportioned  to  the  classes  fit  for 
them.  Indeed  this  (and  the  mixed  nature  of  the  classes) 
militates  against  a  strict  gradation  of  the  difficulties.  I  have 
frequently  given  one  set  of  models  to  four  different  forms,  and 
have  not  noticed  any  striking  difference,  per  form,  in  the  results. 
The  best  boys  in  the  highest  form  will  of  course  do  the  best,  but 
the  worst  boys  in  that  tc«rm  will  be  easily  excelled  by  the  best  in 
the  lowest  of  the  four  forms. 

My  own  experience  has  been  principally  in  the  ^vork  of 
Standard  IV.,  as  I  have  described  it,  ana  the  forms  above  it.  I 
have  frequently  noticed  that  the  highest  and  lowest  forms  are 
the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  to  teach.  Nearly  all  boys 
commence  the  study  of  drawing  objects  with  very  considerable 
interest  and  keenness.  In  the  next  two  forms  those  who  have 
proved  to  be  below  the  average  in  drawing  (but  who  are  never- 
theless promoted  for  other  reasons)  are  apt  to  be  disappointed, 
inattentive,  and  sometimes  sullen.  By  the  time  the  highest 
form  is  reached  the  sullenness  has  generally  yielded  to  discipline, 
and  the  incapacity  has  been  lessened  by  training  and  general 
development. 

Teachers  must  be  fertile  in  expedients  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  model  during  the  lesson  in  order  to  keep  the  quick  bovs 
occupied  to  the  end ;  and  sometimes  this  may  be  necessary  tor 
the  whole  class.  Memory  drawing  will  frequently  very  profitably 
answer  this  purpose.  About  twenty  minutes  before  the  close  of 
the  lesson  tne  models  may  be  removed,  the  page  turned  over, 
and  the  boys  asked  to  maKe  a  small  drawing  from  memory — ^a 
detinite  length  being  prescribed  by  the  teacher,  who  should 
previously  nave  made  a  small  drawing  of  that  length  very 
carefully  as  the  best  means  of  showing  mistakes  the  boys  may 
make  in  proportion.  This  is  often  a  very  satisfactory  part  of 
the  lesson.  All  invariably  do  their  best,  and  the  teacher  finds 
out  who  have  understood  the  lesson  and  worked  intelligently, 
and  who  have  merely  trot  through  anyhow. 

Practical  Perspective. 

I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  attempt  to  teacli  more 
perspective  in  the  Preparatory  School  than  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  right  drawing  of  a  cube  or  a  square  prism,  but  I  regard  this 
as  of  such  great  importance  that  I  commence  it  in  Standard  IV. 
and  continue  it  in  each  form  every  term.  And  it  is  of  just  as 
much  importance  to  teach  the  practical  apiplication  of  this 
knowledge,  for  I  have  k;^pv/n  holders  of  the  South  Kensington 
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perspective  certificate  who  could  not  draw  a  cottage  from  nature 
in  correct  perspective. 

E^ch  term,  for  all  forms  from  Standard  IV.,  I  place  a  box   in 
one  comer  of  the  class-room.     Each  term  each  class  writes  from 
dictation  two  simple  perspective  niles.     These  are  then  explained 
and  exemplified  by  reference  to  the  model  and  other  objects   in 
the  room.     Each  boy  is  required  to  draw  a  small  vertical  line  at 
the  top  of  his  paper  to  represent  the  nearest  vertical  line  in  the 
model,  and,  having  done  that,  to  find  what  part  in  the  model   is 
level  with  his  eye,  and  to  draw  a  horizontaliine  afbove,  below,   or 
through  his  vertical  one,  according  as  his  eye  is  above,  below,  or 
level   with  the  model.     Considerable  care  is  necessary  at  this 
point  to  see  that  the  horizontal  line  is  drawn  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  small  vertical  line  already  on  the  paper,  as  the  imaginary 
line  level  with  the  boy's  eye  stands  in  to  the  box — taking  its 
nearest  vertical  line  as  the  standard  of  measurement    The  angles 
formed  by  the  highest  receding  lines  are  then  carefully  judgfed 
by  means  of  the  upheld   pencil  and  drawn.     They  are  then 
extended  till  they  meet  the  line  of  sight — the  vanishmg  point — 
and   the  other    lines    parallel    to    these    first    two    are    also 
extended  to  the    same    vanishing    point.    -  The  smallness  of 
the     size    of    the    drawing    admits     of      these    lines     being 
extended  on  the  paper  to  the  vanishing  points — if   the  books 
are  opened  long\vays.     The  relative  widths  of  the  two  recedinsr 
sides  of  the  box  are  then  carefully  judged  by  the  upheld  pencil 
When  these  are  settled  the  remaining  two  vortical  lines  are  drawn. 
The  box  is  then  moved  to  the  other  corner  of  the  room,  where  it 
is  placed  at  a  different  height.     Its  relation  to  the  line  of  sight 
is  again  consideiod  and  it  is  again  drawn.     In  the  higher  forms, 
the  writing  of  the  two  rules,  the  explaining  of  them,  and  the 
drawing  of  the  box  in  two  (or  even  three)  positions  may  be  got 
through  in  the  hour's  lesson.     Next  week  tne  box  is  in  the  same 
place  and  is  drawn  in  the  same  way,  but  this  time  of  a  larger 
size — say,  four  to  six  inches  high.  ^  When  thnt  is  satisfactorily 
done  a  model,  say  of  a  church  tower  with  bell-chamber  windows, 
clock,  etc.,  of  the  same  size  and  proportions  as  the  box,  is  put  in 
place  of  it  and  finished  in  light  shade  and  detiiil.     The  next 
term  a  box  of  different  proportion  appears,  and  the  whole  is 
gone  through  again — dictated  rules  included — and  the  following 
week  it  is  found  to  be,  perhaps,  a  solid  cross,  perhaps  a  cottage 
with  door,   windows,   chimney,   outhouse,   etc.      Following   the 
chiirch  tower  model  1  have  given  the  higher  forms  a  landscape 
design   in  charcoal   in   which  a  similar  church  tower  appears. 
This  was  drawn  in  perspective  as  before.     The  landscape  was 
composed  to  form  a  text  for  a  lesson  in  sketching  from  nature 
preparatory  to  the  summer  holidays.     This  lesson  was  also  illus- 
trated by  a  small  exhibition  of  aliout  thirty  original  black-and- 
white  drawings  in  wash,  line,  and  pen  work,  on  white,  grey,  and 
Gillott  scane-tint  paper.     It  was  fiirther  illustrated  for  the  most 
promising  boys  by  Mr.  Ruskin's  drawings  in  Vol.  V.  of  Modem 
Painters. 
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By  repeating,  term  after  terra,  the  rules,  the  box,  and  a 

S)ractical  illustration,  I  hope  to  vanquish  this  simple  yet 
ormidable  difficulty  entirely,  for  at  least  some  of  my  mixed 
pupils,  and  to  have  laid  a  good  foundation  in  all  of  them  for 
further  work  at  the  public  schools. 


So  far  the  course  described  is  that  which  is  given  by  means  of 
one  lesson  a  week — of  something  under  an  hour.  It  depends  on 
the  teacher  whether  it  is  only  a  useful  training  of  eye  and  hand 
(which,  however,  I  think  is  all  one  should  expect),  or  also  a 
training  in  appreciation  of  unnoticed  qualities  in  everything  we 
see,  and  a  preparation  for  Art.  William  Black  wisely  says,  "  The 
eye  should  be  trained  to  observe  the  beauty  of  an  manner  of 
simple  things  so  that  we  may  increase  the  value  of  life."  If  the 
objects  drawn  are  selected  with  care  very  considerable  interest 
and  beauty  will  be  discovered  in  them  by  those  who  draw  them 
carefidly ;  and  when  shading  is  taught  with  strict  regard  to  tonal 
relations  and  to  largeness  oi  sight,  tne  pupils  are  lea  to  see  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  pass  on  to  the  pamting  of  them  in  full 
strength  of  colour. 

So  far,  too,  all  has  been  done  by  collective  teaching,  which, 
indeed,  is  absolutely  necessary  with  large  mixed  classes ;  but  I 
must  point  out  that  it  has  the  great  drawback  of  causing  boys 
to  rely  too  nmch  on  the  Master,  who  may  easily  come  to  do  all 
the  thinking  for  them.  Every  possible  device  should  be  used 
to  see  that  no  one  is  following  mechanically. 

As  soon  as  we  have  taught  each  boy  to  see  an  object  properly 
for  himself,  and  to  set  about  the  drawing  of  it  in  an  intellijjent 
manner,  the  need  for  collective  teaching  has  gone.  \Vnen 
this  stage  is  reached  we  have  caught  up  the  Schools  of  Art,  and 
may,  with  small  classes,  set  each  pupil  to  separate  specially 
chosen  work,  or  a  whole  large  class  may  draw  from  oi\e  model, 
even  when  it  is  very  irregular  and  presents  great  differences  of 
appearance  to  each  boy. 

If  pupils  could  be  classified  according  to  drawing  ability,  this 
stage  would  quickly  be  reached  by  the  best  boys,  who  would  soon 
be  m  the  higher  classes  and  able  to  do  the  work  they  are  indi- 
vidually best  fitted  for,  while  the  duller  boys  would  neither  be 
hurriea,  overtasked,  nor  discouraged. 

But  efforts  in  this  direction  are  checked  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
Public  School  this  advantage  could  not  be  maintained,  as  the 
same  classification  according  to  other  than  drawing  capacity  pre- 
vails and  is  little  likely  or  be  changed. 

Extra  Drawing  Classes— Pen  Drawing— Wash  Drawing- 
Pictures  VERSUS  Models  —  Drawing  from  Casts — 
Designing. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  under  these  circumstances  is 
to  allow  extra  time  for  drawing  to  boys  with  special  aptitude. 
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Extra  drawing  teaching  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  boys 
for  the  kind  of  drawing  required  to  pass  the  Navy  Examination. 
These  need  special  instruction  in  pen  drawing  from  good  ex- 
amples, and  this  may  well  be  conibined  with  black  and  white 
wasli  work,  to  form  an  easy  passage  to  sketching  from  nature. 
The  Classes  for  extra  drawing  at  Greenbank  School,  Liverpool, 
have  been  remarkably  successful,! not  only  in  rapidlv  bringing 
boys  on,  but  also  in  arousing  interest  in  drawing  tl:irougnout 
the  school — the  ambition  to  do  well  enough  to  be  qualified  to 
join  them  being  very  general.  Pen  drawing  is  very  popular,  its 
special  artistic  qualities,  the  crispness,  the  sparkle,  the  effectiveness 
of  contrasted  tones,  of  vigorous  blacks,  and  whites  niade 
brilliant  hy  silvery  half-tones,  being  quickly  appteciated.  I  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  many  boys  are  inclined  to  very  fine 
delicate  and  elaborate  work.  I  have  a  good  collection  of  copies, 
many  of  them  original,  and  the  others  selected  to  show  as  much 
variety  of  good  method  as  possible.  I  require  beginners  in  pen 
work  to  do  special  bits  of  practising  to  enable  them  to  get  the 
precise  depth  of  different  tones  dv  means  of  straight  lines, 
uncrossed,  of  varying  thickness  and  closeness  of  line,  and  find 
this  an  excellent  and  unsuspected  way  of  getting  boys  to  practise 
the  otherwise  uninteresting  drawing  of  straight  lines. 

Black  and  white  wash  work  drawings  are  also  great  favourites. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  pocket-book  sketches  in  pencil 
reinforced  with  washes — a  quick,  handy,  and  effective  means  of 
sketching  from  nature. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  boys  with  the  slightest  artistic 
inclination  take  greater  interest  in  this  drawing  from  little 
black  and  white  pictures  than  in  working  from  moSels,  probably 
because  it  seems  so  much  nearer  to  Art,  and  also  because  its 
results  are  better  appreciated  at  home.  But  though  I  am 
gratified  with  the  success  of  this  part  of  my  teaching,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  should  be  secondary  to  the  model  drawing. 
A  boy  may  copy  a  picture  with  delicate  accuracy  who  could  not 
make  a  fairly  correct  drawing  of  a  haystack,  or  the  open  door  of 
a  room  or  tne  top  of  a  table.  The  drawing  from  common 
objects,  properly  taught,  is  a  much  more  thorough  training  in 
the  art  of  seeing.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  boy  may  excel  in  drawing  cubes  and  models  whose  more 
distinctly  artistic  faculties — his  appreciation  and    capacity  for 

factorial  or  decorative  design — remain  almost  wholly  uneduced. 
t  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  both  kinds  of  work  should  be 
taught  in  schools — and  the  satisfactory  copying  of  even  very 
simple  pen  drawings  and  black  and  white  pictures  cannot  be 
taught  in  large  mixed  classes. 

Classes  for  extra  drawing,  however,  should  be  used  also  for  the 
teaching  of  drawing  from  casts  and  from  flowers  and  plants 
(uid  other  models  too  difficult  (because  of  their  varying  aspects) 
for  a  large  class.  I  have  found  the  younger  boys  in  a  prepara- 
tory school  do  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  working  from  casts.  The 
large  yet  sciirching  manner  of  seeing  necessary  for  their  proper 
copying  seems  to  entail  a  greater  mental  effort  on  young-  boys 
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than  they  can  give,  with  so  little  stimulus  as  the  unnatural  dirty- 
white  objects  provide.  Of  the  great  value  of  such  work,  however, 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The  casts  may  either  be  from  nature 
or  from  the  antique.  They  should  not  be  so  lai^e  as  to  overtax 
a  boy,  and  I  thint  of  small  casts  those  from  small  natural  objects 
are  the  best. 

At  Greenbank  School  we  have  tried  to  encourage  the  designing 
faculty.  From  my  experience,  I  should  say  inventive  designing 
capacity  is  more  common  amo  ng  young  girls  than  young  boys, 
for  though  inducements  have  been  hela  out  to  get  original 
designs  for  initial  letters,  monograms,  and  bookplates,  the  results, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  been  unsatisfactory. 

1  regard  it  as  very  important  for  the  teacher  to  watch  keenly 
for  any  little  sign  or  merit,  and  especially  to  recognise  the  good 
qualities  underfying  some  defects.  Praising  is  the  pleasantest 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  profitable  pjart  of  the  lesson,  but  the 
pointing  out  of  faults  is  a  duty  which  must  never  be  shirked. 
Boys  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  keen  sense  of  justice,  and 
appreciate  strictly  fair  dealings,  even  when  unpleasant  for  them. 


Marks  for  Drawing. 

In  this  connection  I  must  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
marks.  Though  the  teacher  can  lU-spare  any  of  the  short  time 
from  the  teaching  to  award  marks  for  drawing,  I  think  marks 
should  be  given,  and  they  have,  of  course,  a  greatly  increased 
value  if  they  count  in  the  general  work.  Clever  boys  who  do 
not  care  for  drawing  would  then  find  it  necessary  to  give  more 
than  a  perfunctory  attention  to  it,  and  many  others  would 
apply  themselves  more  earnestly  for  the  sake  of  the  small  but 
tangible  reward.  The  boys,  who  draw  well  (who  I  am  told 
sometimes  do  nothing  else  well)  would  feel  themselves  less  a 
set  apart,  if  their  marks  for  drawing  improved  their  position 
in  the  school.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  drawing  should  be 
considered  an  outside  matter. 

James  T.  Watts. 
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Though  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  boys  when  young 
should  be  rightly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  Art,  no  branch  of 
education  in  Preparatory  Schools  stands  in  greater  need  of 
systematic  organisation  and  encouragement. 

Most  minds  are  to-day  convinced  of  the  beneficial  effect  which 
the  training  of  eye  and  hand  has  upon  the  mental  development 
of  children,  and  that  it  is  a  positive  duty  to  cultivate  the  powers 
of  observation  and  invention,  and  to  give  the  young  a  fair 
chance  of  expressing  their  delight  in  God's  works,  and  their  own 
natures  in  Art. 

The  very  excellent  Art  training  which  is  now  being  given  to  the 
children  m  many  of  our  Public  Elementary  Schools,  notably 
in  the  great  towns — Birmingham  and  London  for  example — 
evidences  the  interest  with  which  the  Government  views  the 
subject.  What  is  being  done  in  Birmingham  especially  is  most 
remarkable.  Great  simpUcity,  ^eat  beauty  and  thoroughness 
characterise  the  teaching  of  Art  m  the  schools  of  that  city.  The 
London  School  Board  is  also  doing  wonderfiiUy  eood  work,  but 
their  design  is  not  so  simple,  and  the  work  is  less  clean  and  direct 
than  that  done  in  some  other  of  our  large  towns.  But,  taking  it 
all  round,  the  School  Board  work  throughout  the  country  is  very 
good,  evincing  energy  and  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  and  a  splenaid  response  from  the  pupils. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested,  and  to  some  extent  humiliated, 
as  an  Art  Teacher  in  Preparatorv  Schools  and  in  a  Great  Public 
School,  by  the  altogether  wonderful  results  which  art-work  in 
our  Public  Elementary  Schools  has  already  produced. 

I  say  humiliated,  because  the  pupils  who  have  achieved  such 
triumphs  do  not  come  as  a  rule,  firom  cultured  homes,  where 
sesthetic  surroundings  exist,  calculated  to  refine  and  cultivate 
artistic  sense,  but  very  often  from  environments  where  beauty, 
order,  and  external  refinement,  all  three  necessary  to  true  art, 
are  exceedingly  rare  or  entirely  unknown. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  success  in  our  Public  Elementar}' 
Schools  is  the  enlightened  character  of  the  teaching  which  recog- 
nises that  children  desire  something  in  work  which  is  entirely 
enjoyable  and  beautiful,  a  wise  admixture  of  play  with  work,  the 
two  going  happily  together  hand  in  hand.  The  wisdom  which 
has  'secured  lovely  and  interesting  specimens  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  things  of  "horticultural  interest  from  our  public  parks,  and 
sets  the  city  children,  delighted  babies  of  six  and  seven 
years  of  age,  to  the  happy  task  of  expressing  their  enjoy- 
ment of  nature  througn  the  media  of  brusnes  and  bnght 
colours,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  as  it  is  alto- 
gether right  and  appreciative  of  child  nature.  I  hope  that 
large  numbers  of  teachers  of  all  subjects  saw  this  work  in 
the  English  Education  Exhibition  last  January.  Since  those  who 
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have  done  so  cannot  have  failed  to  receive  delight  and  inspiration 
from  it,  for  it  proves  how  responsive  even  babies  are  when 
encouraged  to  express  their  feeling  about  anjrthing  of  beauty, 
their  infant  efforts  mean  much  more  than  mere  imitation,  they 
imply  happiness  in  the  worker,  and  a  love  of  the  thing  done, 
dignifying  the  work  and  begetting  reverence,  they  show  that  the 
young  eyes  are  opening  to  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  they 
afford  a  sinless  recreation  for  lives  surrounded  by  ugUness  and 
temptation ;  but,  above  all,  they  create  refinement  of  mind  and 
character. 

Now,  if  this  and  much  more  can  be  and  is  being  done  imder 
many  adverse  conditions  amongst  the  uncultured  classes,  much 
more  might  be  accomplished  by  right  organisation  and  effective 
instruction  amongst  the  more  cultured  classes  who  are  found  in 
Preparatory  Schools.  The  instincts  of  children  are  much  the 
same  whatever  their  external  conditions,  and  if  their  teachers 
possess  patience,  insight,  and  sympathy,  they  can  easily  interest 
children  in  the  elements  of  art.  But  however  well  grounded  a 
teacher  may  be  in  his  subject,  lacking  these  three  virtues  he  will 
never  evoke  much  response  from  children. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration 
of  Preparatory  School  masters,  some  simple  and  systematic  course 
of  instruction  in  Art  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  limitations 
which  exist  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

The  Art-teaching  of  to-day  in  Europe,  America,  and  even  in 
England,  is  a  very  aifferent  and  much  more  important  fistctor  in 
education  than  it  has  been  since  the  days  of  the  Renaissance. 
People  are  protesting  against  external  ughness  in  their  surround- 
ings. Towns  are  again  growing  beautiful.  Parks  are  laid  out  with 
lovely  arrangements  of  form  and  colour  by  true  floral  artists. 
The  handicrafts  are  everywhere,  in  the  palace  and  the  cottage. 
Painting  and  sculpture  no  longer  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
whole  of  the  kingaom  of  Art.  Design,  which  underlies  all  really 
great  Art,  is  re-asserting  its  supremacy,  and  pictorial  illustration 
teems  with  brilUant  originality.  The  many  marvellous  processes 
of  artistic  reproduction  give  a  beauty  and  variety  to  illustration 
beyond  anything  the  world  has  ever  seen,  ana  through  their 
agency  Art  permeates  civilised  life.  Now-a-days  the  term  Art- 
teaching  covers  a  wide  field.  Teachers  are  more  capable,  and 
begin  to  realise  that  the  power  of  doing  a  thing  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  gift  of  imparting  that  power  to  others,  and,  w^hat 
is  still  more  important  and  significant,  students  of  all  ages  and 
classes  are  producing  better  results,  and  show  in  their  work  more 
freedom  of  thought  and  greater  individualism. 

Art-teaching  to-day  means  more  than  training  the  eye  to 
perceive,  and  the  hand  to  delineate  form  and  colour.  Primarily 
it  means  the  educing  from,  or  leading  out  of,  the  pupil  his  special 
and  individual  power  of  expressing  his  own  feeling  about  Nature, 
not  merely  the  mechanical  power  of  portrajnng  the  facts  falling 
on  the  retina,  but  suggesting  the  emotions  which  those  facts 
create  in  his  soul. 
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We  teachers  of  the  young  should  be  specially  glad  of  our 
calling,  because  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  have,  as  it  were,  new 
unspoiled,  untrained,  impressionable  minds  in  their  most  recep- 
tive period  of  growth,  to  deal  with,  it  should,  I  say,  be  a  joy  to 
us,  but  balanced  by  the  sense  of  heavy  responsibility,  for  plastic 
matter  can  be  easily  shaped  to  beauty  or  ugliness,  and  the 
hardening  of  time  fixes  its  form  for  ever. 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  most  important  part  of  our  work 
is  the  sympathetic  study  of  our  pupils'  minds,  'm  order  that  we 
mav  brmg  out  from  them  that  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  impart  to  them  that  sense  of  delight  which  accompanies  the 
expression  of  their  own  individuality. 

rhis  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  no  easy  task,  and  I  admit 
there  are  many  difficulties.  For  instance,  in  class-teaching, 
when  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  a  lesson  has  to  be  given  to 
twenty  or  thirty  Doys  of  different  ages  and  ability,  the  minority 
perhaps  tolerant  of  work,  the  majority  intent  on  evasion  or  play, 
nothing  but  the  power  of  attracting  and  interesting  them  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  can  avail,  and  here  comes  in  the  absolute 
need  of  a  wise  and  effective  method  of  teaching,  which  in  its 
initial  stages  is  nearly  all  play  and  which  throughout  its  whole 
course  never  quite  loses  this  delightful  characteristic.  A  teacher 
must  take  for  granted  that  all  young  creatures,  higher  in  the  scale 
of  being  than  earth-worms,  love  play,  and  only  an  abnormal 
adult-infant  can  do  without  it. 

I  have  seen  many  a  good  lesson  wasted,  and  many  a  respon- 
sive pupil  spoilt  for  tne  time,  by  the  worrying  iteration  all 
through  the  lesson  of  such  reminders  as  this,  "  Jones  hold  your 
head  up;  Briggs,  turn  your  toes  out,  and  don't  sniff*;  Smith, 
keep  your  fingers  still,  and  don't  make  such  silly  grimaces."  Very 
excellent  and  moral  training  in  its  way,  necessary  in  a  gymnasium 
or  a  drawing-room,  but  very  disturbing  and  irritating  to  boys  who 
are  trying  to  follow  vulgar  fractions  or  who  are  absorbed  in  the 

i)rowess  of  Warwick  the  Kingmaker,  still  more  so  to  those  who  are 
ascinated  by  some  seductive  demonstration  of  form  and  colour, 
which  by  its  spell  has  raised  them  for  the  moment  above  the 
consideration  of  what  their  young  unruly  limbs  are  doing.  To 
establish  a  feeling  of  reasonable  human  sympathy  between  one's 
self  and  one's  pupils  is  the  first  step  towards  obtaining  good 
results.  I  have  heard  boys  say,  "  We  can  learn  from  old  so-and- 
so,  he's  more  like  a  friend  than  a  master." 

I  am  convinced  that  all  normal  and  natural  children  possess 
undeveloped  powers  and  possibilities,  and  not  least  amongst  them 
is  the  power  oi  appreciating  beauty, and  the  delight  in  producing  it. 
These  may  be  latent  germs,  but  they  must  be  developed,  and  the 
question  is,  how  ?  For  they  may  quite  easily  be  nipped  and  killed 
by  want  of  insight,  patience,  or  power  on  tne  part  of  the  teacher. 
Hitherto  wehavebeen  prone  to  try  and  impose  upon  the  child's  mind 
our  own  adult  ideas  and  standards,  thereby  producing  mental  indi- 
gestion and  discouragement.  We  are  apt  to  be  too  serious,  and 
eUminate  from  our  teaching  the  saving  salt  of  play,  rendering  it 
tasteless  to  the  youthful    palate.      Moreover  this  craving    for 
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happiness  in  work  is  instinctive  and  natural,  and  Art,  above  all 
otner  subjects,  satisfies  it.  We  realise  this  in  the  radiant  chubby 
faces  at  a  Kindergarten  and  the  pretty  interesting  work  resulting. 
Very  often  we  teachers  have  "been  trained  and  partially  throttled 
by  some  set  system  of  teaching  formulated  by  adult  minds  for 
rather  indiscriminate  application  to  all  conditions  and  to  all  ages, 
and  we  are  surprised  to  find  such  a  small  minority  of  our  yoimg 
pupils  respond  to  it.  Tt  is  as  though  we  shook  sweets  from  a 
canister  mto  a  box  without  first  measuring  the  holding  capacity 
of  the  latter,  and  yet  our  system  wins  prizes  and  gains  standards, 
and  is  ticketed  as  complete  by  high  authorities.  But  the  higher 
the  estimates  of  our  own  system,  tlie  deeper  our  despair  in  finaing 
that  even  with  its  aid  we  cannot  mould  our  pupils  into 
miniature  adults.  It  is  a  hopeless  combination,  and  nad  best 
not  be  attempted.  The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  don't  know  the  child  mind,  and  until  we  do,  we  cannot 
develop  it. 

What  then  are  its  characteristics  ?  Are  they  not  awakening 
wonder,  curiosity,  love  of  fine  things,  delight  botn  in  construction 
and  destruction,  the  desire  to  understand  how  things  are  made 
and  how  they  work,  inspired  through  all  with  a  perfect  passion 
for  play,  all  very  excellent  indications  to  the  teacher  ?  If  only 
clever  children  could  teach  children  it  would  be  an  ideal  state, 
for  we  elders  lose  our  sense  of  the  value  of  play,  and  only  those 
who  retain  their  child  nature  are  ideal  teachers  of  children. 
Think  how  new,  fresh,  and  wonderful  the  world  is  to  child's 
eyes,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  interest  his  mind  if  the  teacher  will 
descend  from  the  rostnim  and  first  learn  how  things  appear  from 
the  child's  stand-pgint,  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  lug  the  little 
one  up  to  his  level  by  main  force  and  make  him  gaze  out  on  a 
world  distorted  and  incomprehensible.  The  views,  conceptions, 
standards,  and  tastes  of  an  adult  are  simple  silliness  to  a  natural 
child.  Compel  him  to  see  through  yoiu"  eyes,  and,  hey,  presto ! 
all  the  joy,  fun,  and  wonder  have  vanished,  and  the  effect  of  your 
world  upon  him  will  certainly  not  result  in  Art. 

These  introductory  remarks  are  not,  I  trust,  irrelevant  to  the 
immediate  subject  of  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools, 
because  boys  come  to  them  when  quite  young  and  at  a  very 
impressionable  age,  long  before  the  romance  and  marvel  of  child- 
hood has  *'  faded  into  the  hght  of  common  day,"  and  I  feel  the 
necessity  for  making  them,  in  order  that  the  groimd  may  be 
cleared  for  the  building  up  of  the  more  practical  portion  of  this 
essay. 

As  often  as  not,  those  who  have  to  teach  drawing  or  any  branch 
of  Art  in  Preparatory  Schools  are  quite  untrained  in  the  subject, 
their  primarv  business  being  general  education,  which  heretofore 
has  not  included  Art.  For  drawing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  was  styled  an  "accomplishment";  now,  in  high-class 
schools,  it  is  an  "  extra,*  but  in  our  Public  Elementary  Schools  and 
in  the  Continental  schools  of  all  grades  it  is  regarded  as  "  abso- 
lutely essential " — one  of  the  pegs  whereon  the  teaching  of  all 
other  subjects  depends.     It  is  to  tnese  teachers  that  I  principally 
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address  myself,  knowing  many  of  them  personally  and  finding 
them  all  earnest  in  desiring  enlightenment,  and,  moreover,  con- 
vinced of  the  great  importance  of  drawing,  both  for  themselves 
and  their  pupils,  because  of  its  power  in  illuminating  all  other 
school  subjects.  They  realise  that  intelli^ble  demonstration  on 
the  black-board  saves  much  time  and  talking,  and  imparts  clear- 
ness to  their  explanation. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  as  in 
Germany  or  France,  where  explanatory  sketches  are  employed 
in  indicating  objects  or  illustrating  incidents  relating  to  the 
words  or  phrases  which  the  class  is  learning.  In  Geography, 
again,  a  few  lines  will  describe  a  peninsula,  a  bay,  a  ravine,  or  wul 
differentiate  a  volcano  from  any  other  kind  of  mountain,  besides 
describing  brieflv  all  sorts  of  products  coming  from  different 
coimtries.  In  History,  Classics,  Science,  Mathematics,  and  in 
every  department  of  Natural  History,  teaching  is  made  easier  and 
more  interesting  by  drawing;  it  focuses  thought  and  incident 
through  the  appreciation  of  form,  doubling  the  strength  of  the 
impression  on  the  pupil's  mind.  And  it  is  wisely  ordered  that 
all  teachers  in  our  Public  Elementary  Schools  must  hold  certain 
certificates  for  drawing  before  they  can  teach  any  subject. 

I  am  fuUy  aware  that  such  conditions  do  not  as  yet  exist 
throughout  our  Preparatory  Schools,  and  that  the  Art  teachers  in 
them  require  help  and  advice.  I  shall  endeavour  in  this  essay 
to  indicate  lines  upon  which  they  might  proceed,  in  order  to 
make  the  best  of  existing  circumstances. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  all  intelligent  people,  to  so  far  train 
their  eyes  and  hands,  that  they  can,  after  a  few  efforts,  succeed  in 
copying  a  simple  drawing  so  as  to  be  able  to  differentiate  "  a 
hawke  from  a  handsaw,"  a  camel  from  a  whale,  a  sheep  from  a 
dog,  a  helmet  from  a  tophat,  etc.,  etc.,  and  I  advise  all  those  who 
wish  to  learn  enough  themselves  to  enable  them  to  overlook  and 
guide  the  young,  ^  to  practice  copying  forms,  in  outline  only,  from 
such  objects  as  birds,  fish,  shells,  flowers,  insects,  simple  animal 
forms  and  easy  architectural  details,  or  in  fact,  anything  else  that 
may  interest  them.  This  can  be  done  sometimes  from  nature, 
and  when  that  is  inconvenient,  from  books,  and  now-a-days  many 
well  illustrated  technical  books  are  available  at  moderate  prices. 
And  here  I  wish  to  suggest  that  all  Art-teachers  should  gradually 
collect  together,  for  help  and  reference,  a  small  set  of  such  books, 
works  upon  Desim,  Ornament,  Handicrafts,  Botanical  Illustra- 
tions, Pen  and  ink  work,  Architecture,  and  Natural  History. 
For  it  is  foolish  to  imagine  that  any  teacher  can  carry  in  his 
head  the  innumerable  facts  and  processes  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  needful  or  at  any  rate  helpftil  in  teaching  Art,  And  here  let 
me  say,  the  only  way  in  which  a  teacher  can  succeed  in  giving 
a  clear,  interebting,  and  fully  instructive  lesson,  is  by  previous 
careful  preparation,  so  that  from  beginning  to  end  everv  word  to 
be  spoken  and  every  line  to  be  drawn  is  mirrored  in  liis  mind, 
as  well  as  all  reasonable  questions  upon  it  anticipated. 

The  Art-teaching  in  schools  for  young  children  should  be 
throughout  based  on  ohemonsiration,  and  demonstration  should 
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be  made  very  simple,  and  upon  a  large  scale,  eliminating  the 
small  and  unessential  feature  of  the  object  pourtrayed,  leaving 
out,  for  instance,  a  fish's  scales,  a  bird's  smaller  feathers,  or  the 
seemingly  accidental  irregularities  in  plants  or  shells,  employing 
only  the  large,  simple,  constructive,  and  characteristic  lines. 
This  kind  of  demonstration  should  be  prepared  beforehand,  and 
drawn  afterwards  before  the  class. 

It  is  well,  indeed  it  is  necessary,  that  objects  to  be  drawn 
should  also  be  explained  verbally,  and  that  the  names  of  parts 
and  elements  of  construction  should  be  given.  The  pupils  should 
be  told  to  print  or  ^\Titc  carefiiUy  these  facts  opposite  or  about 
their  drawing.  This  adds  considerably  to  their  interest  in  the 
lesson.  In  drawing  a  fish,  for  instance,  attention  should  first  be 
called  to  its  general  form,  then  its  proportions,  that  it  is  either 
short  and  broad  or  long  and  narrow,  the  relative  width  lo  length, 
large  or  small  in  the  head,  the  names  and  positions  of  its  fins,  the 
character  of  the  mouth,  etc.,  etc.,  and  also  any  interesting  facts 
about  its  habits  and  haunts  should  be  mentioned.  Or  again,  in 
drawing  a  chair,  table,  or  bracket  describe  their  construction, 
naming  the  tools  used  in  forming  their  different  parts,  and  the 
kind  01  joints  employed  in  their  fitting  together,  with  the  reiisons 
for  using  them,  wnere  and  why  screAvs  are  used  rather  than  nails, 
and  so  on,  until  the  class  understands  the  thing  thoroughly.  All 
t  his  tiikes  little  time  if  prepared  beforehand,  and  may  be  told  to 
or  elicited  from  the  pupils  whilst  they  are  watching  the  demon- 
strations or  the  object  itself.  And  here  it  may  occur  to  my 
readers  that  lessons  of  this  sort  require  time.  They  certainly  do, 
jind  what  good  lessons  do  not  ?  But  the  saving  of  time  in  the 
actual  teacliing  is  verv  great  if  the  te^icher  has  mastered  the 
lesson  beforehand.  Whilst  on  the  subiect  of  time,  I  think  the 
minimum  allowance  of  two  hours  and  a-half  per  week  is  just 
enough  to  afibrd  fair  results,  and  should  not  be  grudged  to  a 
subject  so  beneficial  in  its  eftects  on  all  other  school  subjects. 

I  find  from  my  own  experience  that  the  time  allowed  by  most 
schools  for  the  study  of  Art  is  quite  inadequate,  seldom  exceeding 
two  hours  a  week,  and  very  often  the  inside  of  one  hour  and 
a-half.  Here,  Tigain,  the  Board  School  sets  a  good  example,  in 
allowing  from  two  to  five  hours  a  week  for  this  branch  of 
education.  The  difficulty  of  finding  time  might  be  met  hy 
encouraging  boys  to  give  voluntary  hours  to  a  subject  which  is 
more  a  recreation  than  a  labour. 

We  will  suppose  that,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  time  allowed 
cannot  be  extended  beyond  two  hours.  Most  boys  and  many 
masters  will  be  glad  to  give  one  hour  upon  two  evenings  in  the 
week  for  voluntary  work,  especially  if  the  fascinating  use  of  the 
brush  and  colours  is  allowed,  for  the  element  of  play  in  work 
takes  the  sting  out  of  it,  and  converts  a  task  into  a  treat. 

I  have  used  the  term  Art-teaching  very  frequently  in  this 
essay,  rather  than  the  teaching  of  drawing,  and  1  have  done  so 
advisedly,  because  drawing  is  only  one  of  the  outward  expressions 
of  Art,  and  in  itself  is  purely  mechanical,  unless  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  conveying  Art  ideas,  for  the  mere  imitation  of  objects  never 
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has  been  and  never  will  be  Art.  Imagination,  invention,  and 
feelinff  are  the  powers  which  underlie  all  true  Art ;  these  we 
should  endeavour  to  educe  from  the  pupil  through  the  mechanical 
powers  of  eye  and  hand,  sight  and  touch. 

Briefly  to  explain  my  meaning,  it  is  better  to  draw  a  beautiful 
line  than  a  scientifically  accurate  one  ;  it  is  more  important  to 
dispose  lines  and  masses  Avith  beauty  of  feeling  than  that  we 
should  arrange  them  mathematically.  Again,  a  freely  drawn 
spontaneous  line  made  by  swinging  the  whole  arm  and  hand 
rather  than  using  the  fingers  and  wrist  only  is  more  vital  and 
expressive  than  a  careful  and  painstaking  Une  hesitatingly  drawn, 
with  much  labour  and  many  rubbings  out,  which,  when  finished, 
represents  dead  accuracy,  without  character  or  feeling,  and  which 
has  given  no  pleasure  in  the  doing.  It  is  of  little  use  being  able 
to  copy  the  Parthenon  Frieze  if  the  appreciation  of  its  rhythmic 
arrangement  and  continuity  of  curve  is  not  understood.  A  few 
spots  rightly  arranged  in  relation  to  each  other  can  express  the 
same  laws  of  Art  applied  to  simple  elements,  as  this  the  greatest 
of  processionary  friezes  exhibits.  The  abstract  arrangement  of 
lines  and  spaces  made  pleasant  to  the  eye  is  the  acknowledged 
basis  of  all  ^aphic  Arts,  the  very  foundation  of  design,  which  is 
itself  the  chief  element  of  beauty  in  all  really  great  Art. 

Now  design,  or  the  right  disposition  of  lines  and  spaces,  can  be 
taught  very  simply  in  an  elementary  way,  and  to  this  end  many 
books  have  been  written,  which  arc  good  and  helpful,  in  so  far  as 
thev  send  their  readers  to  Nature  with  more  understandinsf  and 
open  eyes.  And  the  main  reason  why  design  should  be  taught  to 
the  very  youngest  of  rhildroii  is  because  from  the  very 
beginnint(  it  is  cliarming.  It  awakens  fancy  and  invention, 
and  inspires  imagination,  at  the  same  time  atibrding  the  means 
for  training  eye  and  hand.  For  children  receive  much  more 
pleasure  from  inventing,  or  what  they  call  "  making  up,"  than 
from  the  more  laborious  process  of  copying,  which  demands  from 
them  too  much  restraint.  Moreover,  verj'-  few  children  are 
capable  of  copying  at  all  accurately,  as  they  have  no  joy  in  it. 
The  ver\'  simplest  copies  are  the  best,  but  they  must  be  interest- 
ing ana  must  not  require  of  the  child  too  much  application. 
There  is  no  romance  or  play  in  copying,  but  in  an'anging  and 
inventing  there  is  an  infinity  of  delight. 

So  in  all  my  Preparatory  School  work,  I  make  design  the  basis 
of  my  teaching  ;  it  inevitably  leads  on  to  the  study  of  form,  and 
embraces  all  that  is  beautiful  in  both  Nature  and  Art. 

A  charming  series  of  blackboard  lessons  may  be  given,  explain- 
ing the  laws  which  underlie  Design. 

Lesson  1  might  shew  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  law  of  Repeti- 
tion, by  repeating  at  fixed  intervals  any  simple  shape,  the  oval, 
for  instance,  which  is  the  elementary  form  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms. 

Lesson  2  might  introduce  the  laws  of  Variation  and  Alterna- 
tion, by  placing  between  the  ovals  at  set  distances  (of  course 
using  only  eye  measurement)  any  other  simple  form  placed 
horizontally,  if  the  ovals  are  upright,  or  vice  verad.     But  it  is  not 
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necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  detail,  as  any  of  the  recent  good 
books  on  the  subject  will  tell  the  teacher  all  he  needs  to  know.* 
In  the  Preparatory  Schools  Review  for  March  1898, 1  have  entered 
more  fiilly  into  the  details  of  lessons  in  Designs,  so  that  I  need 
not  here  repeat  myself. 

The  interest  to  pupils  in  learning  the  art  of  Design  will  be 
much  enhanced  if  the  teacher  can  find  time  and  opportunity  to 
study  somewhat  its  application  to  handicraft,  because,  although 
any  well-conceived  ana  rightly-ordered  arrangement  of  lin^, 
masses,  and  tints  constitutes  Design,  yet  the  mere  making  of 
pattern  without  purpose,  solely  for  practice,  is  far  less  interesting 
than  designing  for  application  which  leads  on  to  the  study  of 
the  various  processes  whereby  Design  is  transformed  into 
Decoration.  For  instance,  how  to  select,  modify,  and  adapt 
suitable  forms  for  metal  beating,  where  the  conditions  of  a 
partially  expansive  resistant  matenal,  and  particular  tools  capable 
of  working  in  definite  ways,  set  limitations  to  the  designers 
fancy.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  using  certain  materials  and 
tools  the  handicraftsman  must  modify  his  design  before  it  is 
appropriate  to  its  new  conditions.  The  sort  of  design  which 
works  out  well  with  the  needle  in  a  soft,  woven  fabric  will  not 
work  out  equally  well  with  chisel  cuts  or  hammer  beats  in  hard 
material.  Hence  wo  obt^iin  what  is  commonly  called,  "  Conven- 
tion of  natural  forms." 

Now,  the  principles  which  work  this  change  from  pattern 
j>er  $e  into  decoration  can  be  quite  easily  learned  from  certain 
standard  books,  and  if  the  teacher  to  whom  they  are  new 
will  make,  and  keep,  notes  from  them  through  the  first  few  terms 
of  teaching,  they  will  be  handy  for  future  use,  when  new  pupils  go 
over  the  same  ground  with  him.  Of  course  it  is,  after  all,  more 
important  to  teach  children  design  than  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  its  application,  but  if  in  the  workshop  they  are  modelling, 
carving,  or  beating  metal,  as  they  would  like  to  do,  then  the 
application  of  design  is  very  essential. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  all,  or  even  most,  boys  had  passed 
through  a  really  enlightened  course  of  Kindei-garten  tea<;hing 
before  coming  to  Preparatory  Schools,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  awakening  their  interest  in  Art 
work,  as  tnat  would  have  been  done  already,  but  the  majority 
have  not  had  this  advantage,  and  consequently  arc  ignorant  of 
the  power  latent  within  them  ready  for  unfolding,  to  their  great 
benefit  and  lasting  delight. 

But,  to  be  as  practical  as  possible,  I  will  state  what  is  in  my 
opinion  a  good  course  of  work  for  Preparatory  Schools,  calculated 
to  bring  bovs  up  to  a  fair  state  of  efficiency,  enabling  them  to 
benefit  by  the  advanced  teaching  which  is  given  in  some  few  of 
our  great  Public  Schools,  where  the  teaching  of  Art  is  becoming 

*  I  should  have  ^vished  to  ^ive  a  list  of  such  books  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  but  the  conditions  of  its  publication  render  that  impossible.  If 
however  any  teacher  desires  to  possess  infonnation  on  the  subject,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  supply  it.  That  the  right  books  should  be  obtained  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  matter  of  importance. 
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a  recognised  factor  in  education,  and  is  being  conducted  upon 
more  or  less  enlightened  lines,  but  where  unfortunately  too  httle 
time  is  given  to  the  subject. 

The  course  which  I  suggest  will  be  found  both  varied  and 

Practical,  and  is  as  follows: — (1)  Line  drawing,  (2)  design,  (3) 
eehand  from  olgects,  (4)  brushwork,  (5)  memory  drawing,  (6) 
elementary  shading,  (7)  relief  drawing,  (8)  lessons  in  proportion, 
(9)  free  arm  work  on  the  blackboard.  These  brancnes  of  the 
subject  I  now  proceed  to  explain. 

(1)  Line  drawing  on  large  paper  or  blackboard  with  brush, 
chalk,  or  charcoal.  These  Targe  Unes  should  be  drawn  with  a 
free  swing  of  the  whole  arm  right  from  the  shoulder,  the  pupil 
standing  or  sitting  at  arm's  length  from  the  board. 

Line  arawing  on  smaller  scale  in  pencil,  which  should  be  held 
rather  upright,  the  hand  moving  freely  over  the  surface  of  the 
paper.  The  entire  line  must  be  dra^vn  at  once,  without  stopping 
or  patching,  and  if  not  a  good  line  it  must  be  rubbed  out,  ana 
the  whole  of  it  re-drawn.  All  young  students  should  draw  large. 
Small  work  cramps  the  hand  and  looks  weak  and  timid.  Ko 
very  small  drawing  should  be  allowed  at  first  until  spontaneity  is 
attained,  and  chilaren  should  not  be  worried  into  making  very 
neat,  regular,  wiry  Unes  without  energy  or  character,  by  rubbing 
and  patching.  This  is  the  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  machine- 
drawn  copies  for  freehand  work ;  the  very  nature  of  the  copy 
makes  freedom  impossible. 

(2)  The  bases  oi  design  should  be  taught ;  very  simple  forms 
should  be  used,  and  something  should  be  shown  the  pupils  of 
the  ornamental  treatment  of  natural  objects. 

(3)  Freehand  drawing  from  easy  objects  should  be  taught 
with  simple  explanations  of  their  perspective.  Avoid  the  use  of 
ruler  and  compass,  which  are  not  needed  until  later,  when  the 
science  of  perspective  is  taught.  But  this  will  never  be  a  fitting 
subject  for  Preparatory  Schools,  for  as  far  as  the  elements  of  Art 
are  concerned  the  study  of  perspective  is  useless.  It  falsifies  and 
distorts  form,  as  the  numan  eye  sees  it.  It  is  too  dull  and 
difficult  for  young  minds  to  grasp.  It  may  eventually  be  useful 
to  the  architect,  but  it  is  of  no  value  in  the  training  of  young 
eyes.  If  children  are  made  to  notice  that  receding  Imes  appear 
to  converge  towards  a  point  on  a  line  on  the  eye-level,  and  that 
lines  below  the  eye  appear  to  run  up  to  the  horizon  whilst  those 
above  run  down,  they  will  soon  grasp  the  principles  sufficiently 
to  understand  what  they  see  and  reproduce  it  intelligently.  But 
here  arises  the  question,  How  to  give  a  lesson  in  model  drawing 
to  a  class  who  all  see  the  object  from  diflierent  points  of 
view?  This  I  know,  from  long  experience,  cannot  be  done 
satisfectorily  in  a  limited  time,  and  so  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  as  follows : — ^The  teacher  should  begin  by  explaining 
its  general  form,  calling  attention  to  its  proportions,  construction, 
and  the  direction  of  its  main  lines.  Then,  after  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  class  has  grasped  these  essentials,  he  must  draw  it 
large  on  the  blackboard  in  (me  or  more  positions,  letting  the 
pupils  follow  him  line  by  line,  drawing  as  h^  draws.    He  should 
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then  walk  round  the  class  to  see  if  the  proportion  and  general 
features  have  been  rcahsed  rightly,  after  which  he  will  proceed 
with  his  demonstration,  putting  in  such  simple  details  as  wall  not 
complicate  or  confuse  tiie  general  eftect.  In  a  small  class  the 
model  may  be  so  placed  that  each  boy  can  draw  it  fi'om  his  own 
point  of  view.  If  time  permits  the  teacher  should  go  round  making 
marginal  demonstrations  on  the  pupils'  books.  This  is  a  happy 
compromise  between  individual  and  class  teaching,  but  involves 
the  teacher  in  a  great  amount  of  labour,  and  means  more  time. 

(4)  A  very  delightfid  series  of  lessons  may  be  given  in  brush- 
work,  the  teacher  demonstrating  on  large  paper  fixed  to  a 
sloping  board.  The  ease  and  freedom  of  the  brush  and  the 
fascinating  medium  of  colour  never  fail  in  evoking  happy  response 
from  the  pupils.  Elementary  brushwork  may  be  divided  into 
three  divisions,  first  that  which  gives  the  natural  marks  or  touches 
of  the  tool  itself,  ovoid  blobs  of  varying  proportions  suggesting 
leafege  and  affording  scope  for  invention  in  their  arrangement. 
Second,  by  lines,  straight  and  curved  wide  and  narrow,  drawn  in 
all  directions,  their  width  or  breadth  being  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  pressure  employed.  These  two  divisions  in  conjunc- 
tion make  most  beautinil  forms.  The  third  division  consists  of 
flat  tinting  over  spaces  whereby  pattern  is  emphasised  and  the 
relative  clmracter  of  colour  demonstrated.  All  this  is  very  easy 
work,  pleasurable  to  pupils  and  teachers  alike. 

(5)  Perhaps  the  most  important  subject  of  all  is  memory 
drawing,  which  is  too  often  neglected.  If  children  can  memorise 
forms  (and  they  all  can)  they  possess  a  substratum  of  fact  for 
invention  to  work  upon,  they  gain  power  of  perception,  for  nothing 
can  be  committed  to  memory  without  keen  intelligent  observ^i- 
tion.  In  this,  of  course,  the  teacher  must  largely  direct  them 
but  the  task  is  slight,  as  young  minds  are  botn  impressionable 
and  receptive,  and  as  easily  grasp  and  retain  essentials  as  the 
adult  minds,  which,  knowing  more,  often  see  too  much.  To 
teach  memorj'  drawing  well,  the  teacher  must  first  thoroughly 
instruct  himself  in  the  facts  which  he  wishes  the  class  to 
memorise.  He  will  then  begin  the  lesson  by  explaining  the 
object,  as  in  model   drawing,  pointing  out  its  characteristics, 

f)roportion,  general  form  and  construction,  allowing  the  class  to 
ook  at  it  whilst  it  is  being  explained.  Then  putting  it  out  of 
sight,  he  should  ask  questions  upon  it,  correcting  wrong  answers. 
When  that  is  done,  the  class  should  have  five  minutes  for 
transferring  what  they  remember  of  it  to  their  paper.  Some 
pupils  will  remember  more,  others  less,  but  if  the  object  is  again 
ex.posed  for  one  minute,  and  five  more  minutes  are  given  for 
completing  and  correcting,  it  will  be  found  that  the  majority 
have  remembered  all  the  main  points,  and  whilst  their  minds  are 
intent  on  memory  they  often  draw  surprisingly  good  Knes, 
because  they  are  not  thinking  too  much  about  them,  for  poor 
feeble  lines  often  result  from  nervous  anxiety.  It  is  w^ell  at  the 
beginning  of  each  lesson  to  let  the  pupils  repeat  from  memory 
the  object  they  learnt  and  drew  at  the  previous  lesson ;  this 
generally  takes  five  or  ten  minutes. 
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(6.)  By  elementary  pencil  shading  I  mean  the  careful  covering 
of  snaces  with  broad,  even  and  parallel  lines.  These  exercises 
can  De  made  very  interesting  if  the  spaces  are  of  beautiftil  form 
and  gracefully  disposed  in  relation  to  the  unshaded  parts,  and 
this  disposition  oi  light  and  dark  shapes  or  spaces  is  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  Art,and  differentiates  a  decorative  picture  from 
an  undecorative  one,  a  vulgar  street-poster  from  a  refined  Turner. 

(7.)  By  way  of  change,  and  as  a  promise  of  good  things  to 
come,  more  advanced  pupils  might  do  a  certain  amount  of  relief 
drawing,  which  is  a  development  of  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
position of  light  and  dark,  introducing  the  new  elements  of 
roundness  and  solidity  by  gradation  and  cast  shadow.  But  this 
work  should  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible  by  ignoring  reflected 
light  and  leaving  out  subtle  gradations,  but  using  only  pure 
light,  half  tone,  shade,  and  cast-shadow.  If  executed  in  chalk, 
pencil,  or  stump,  all  the  shading  should  be  in  lines  even  and 
parallel  sloping  downwards  from  right  to  left.  I  only  advise 
this  relief  drawmg  in  the  case  of  advanced  boys  who  possess  the 
desire  to  imitate  something. 

(8)  Proportion  is  so  important,  most  children  being  weak  in 
the  sense,  that  it  is  well  if  tne  teacher  gives  an  occasional  lesson 
in  which  this  quality  only  is  insisted  on,  placing  before  the 
class  some  simple  objects  and  contrasting  their  relative  propor- 
tions, comparing  their  heights,  lengths,  and  bulk,  and  the  dimen- 
sion of  part  to  part.  The  same  may  be  done  by  comparing  line 
with  line,  or  space  with  space  on  the  blackboard,  and  m  marking 
these  exercises  the  teacher  must  be  carefiil  to  mark  for  proportion 
only,  not  allowing  neatness  or  beauty  of  line  to  win  high  marks, 
as  the  object  of  the  lesson  is  proportion. 

(9)  Practice  on  the  large  blackboard  is  much  enjoyed  by 
children  and  is  excellent  for  them  in  every  way.  The  arm  shoula 
swing  freely  and  all  the  drawings  should  be  large  This  produces 
plucE  in  drawing  and  gives  great  freedom.  It  is  well,  moreover, 
to  encourage  the  use  of  both  hands,  for  several  obvipus  reasons. 
Firstly,  because  the  use  of  the  left  hand  is  said  to  strengthen  the 
right  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  at  any  time  it  serves  as  a  substitute 
to  an  injured  right  hand.  Secondly,  because  children  enjoy  the 
sense  of  power  it  gives,  and  can  cover  a  large  surface  without 
shifting  their  position.  And,  thirdly,  it  is  a  great  convenience  in 
drawing  symmetrical  objects,  for  bowi  sides  can  be  drawn  at  once. 
Large  dramng  on  the  blackboard  is  especially  useful,  as  in  doing 
it  the  arm  registers  the  right  action  automatically,  and  enables 
children  to  produce  at  will  very  tree  and  accurate  forms. 

Now,  the  course  I  have  suggested  includes  nine  varieties  of 
lessons,  but  for  junior  classes  it  will  be  well  to  take  only  four  or 
five  of  them,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  teacher. 

Space  only  permits  me  to  make  suggestions  upon  the  sort  of 
work  which  should  be  attempted,  and  much,  very  much,  must 
always  depend  upon  the  teacher's  power  of  initiation. 

As  to  wnat  is  being  done  at  this  present  time  in  Preparatory 
Schools  in  England,  I  am  only  partially  qualified  to  speak,  but 
those  schools  which  have  come  under  my  notice  are  all  making 
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strenuous  eflforts  to  place  their  Art  classes  on  a  fair  footing.  I 
know  of  one  school  in  particular  which  is  responding  splendidly 
to  the  modem  idea  that  Art  is  an  integral  part  of  education,  for 
its  headmaster  has  built  a  very  perfect  Art  studio,  beautifully 
appointed,  with  everything  needful  for  carrying  out  a  sj^tem  of 
tnorough  Art-training,  and  down  to  the  smallest  details  of 
furniture  and  fittings  has  given  his  Art  teacher  and  his  pupils 
every  possible  chance.  They,  on  their  part,  are  making  good 
response,  and  already  have  turned  out  excellent  work. 

Where  masters  are  in  earnest  about  the  subject  of  Art,  but  do 
not  feel  themselves  fully  Qualified  to  teach  it  thoroughly,  they 
might  do  well  to  consult  occasionally  with  a  teacher  of 
experience,  who,  if  he  visited  their  school  even  once  a  term, 
would  be  able  by  suggestions  and  criticisms  to  keep  them  working 
on  sound  lines.  For  until  recently  the  idea  of  teaching  anything 
more  than  pencil  drawing  from  flat  copies  or  objects  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  many  Preparatory  School  masters.  If  they 
do  not  want  to  remain  miles  behind  the  Public  Elementary 
Schools  in  this  matter  they  must  begin  to  organise  a  rational 
system  in  this  branch  of  education,  lor  the  interest  which  the 
ratepayer  receives  on  the  money  he  invests  in  PubUc  Elementary 
School  Art  Teaching  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  that 
which  the  parent  of  an  average  Preparatory  schoolboy  receives. 
In  saying  this  I  blame  no  one,  as,  owing  to  tne  great  pressure  on 
the  time-table.  Preparatory  Schools  are  handicapped  ;  but,  still, 
that  it  is  so  remains  a  melancholy  fact. 

I  do  not  know  whether  in  most  Preparatory  Schools  it  is  custo- 
mary to  ^ve  marks  for  drawing,  but  where  they  are  given  for 
other  subjects  they  should  not  be  withheld  from  this,  as  boys  aro 
greatly  encouraged  by  finding  that  their  patience  and  industry, 
or  even  their  talent  in  drawing,  affects  their  places  in  form  ;  and 
why  should  it  not  do  so  equally  with  all  other  gifts  or  virtues 
they  possess  ? 

1  wish  to  warn  tuachei-s  not  to  mar  thcii*  work  by  laying  undue 
stress  upon  producing  a  showy  series  of  drawings  for  the  boy  to 
take  home  in  order  to  please  parents.  My  experience  of  parents 
leads  me  to  think  that  they  would  rather  their  boys  gain  power 
by  constant  practice  than  produce  for  their  edificiition  a  smart  piece 
of  workshowing  more  labour  than  learning.  For  when  boysaredoing 
blackboard  work,  it  cannot  appear  at  the  end  of  the  tenn,  as  it  is 
cleaned  oft'  after  every  lesson,  although  the  very  last  lesson  of  the 
term  might  be  left  on  the  blackboard  for  exhibition.  Again, 
"  memory  drawinjj  "  does  not  make  so  fine  a  show  as  copies  done 
from  objects,  but  it  means  the  acquisition  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  and  the  lessons  on  proportion  show  very  poor 
artistic  results,  but  are  invaluable.  Also  those  exercises  which 
are  merely  for  gaining  hand  power  are  extremely  imperfect  art, 
but  so  also  are  scales  on  the  piano.  It  is  fatal  to  think  first  of 
all  of  making  a  show,  but  it  is  well  that  all  work,  good,  bad,  and 
indift'erent,  should  be  seen  collectively  at  the  term's  end,  or  tynce 
in  the  year,  by  both  boys  and  parents.  I  strongly  advise 
teachers  to  keep  their  own  hands  ofi'  the  boys'  work,  and  to  rely 
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solely  upon  demonstration,  for  if  the  drawing  is  "  touched  up  " 
good  pupils  are  discouraged,  and  idle  ones  are  induced  to  leave 
all  the  nard  bits  for  the  teacher  to  do.  The  system  of  working 
over  the  pupils*  drawing  creates  dishonesty,  for  some  cannot 
confess,  imder  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  mother,  that  the  part  she 
praises  most  is  the  master's  work.  If  a  teacher  has  to  impose 
his  corrections  upon  his  pupil's  work  it  shows  one  of  two  thmgs, 
either  that  the  subject  is  too  difficult  or  that  the  pupil  is 
indifferent  to  it. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  occasionally  a  mtister  is 
justified  in  helpmg  a  very  keen  and  patient  worker  over  some 
unforeseen  difficulty,  instead  of  alloAving  him  to  suffer  great 
discouragement,  but  in  this  case  the  correction  should  be  notified 
in  ink,  and  signed  by  the  teacher. 

There  is  one  very  important  subject  which  I  hope  may  com- 
mend itself  to  the  notice  of  headmasters,  and  that  is  the 
inevitable  association  of  the  Art  classes  with  the  workshop. 
They  naturally  play  into  and  strengthen  one  another's  hands,  for 
nothing  can  be  done  really  well  in  carpentry,  carving,  metal 
w^ork,  or  modelling  that  is  devoid  of  Art,  such  as  beauty  of 
proportion,  grace  of  line,  or  fineness  of  form.  Moreover,  all 
handicraft  demands  some  sort  of  decoration  which  cannot  exist 
apart  from  Art. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  all  boys  in  the  workshop  should 
also  belong  to  the  Art  classes,  for  the  sense  of  touch  there 
employed  is  the  finest  fticulty  for  learning  and  appreciating  form. 
On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  well  if  all  who  are  learning  to 
draw  would  also  do  some  modelling  in  wax,  plastocine,  or  clay, 
as  the  manipulation  of  these  substances  teaches  form  by  feeling. 
Very  simple  studies  of  shells,  birds,  fishes,  fruits,  and  flowers  can 
cjuite  easily  be  modelled  by  quite  young  children  under  proper 
instruction,  and  any  teacher  may  learn  the  elements  of 
modelling  or  carving  from  manuals,  at  very  little  cost  of  time 
and  money 

Working  out  simple  designs  in  beaten  copper  might  be  done  in 
the  workshops,  the  pupils  having  previously  made  their  designs 
in  clasa  Inexpensive  nandbooks  can  be  procured  on  this  and  all 
other  handicrafts. 

In  offering  these  suggestions  I  am  not  addressing  myself  to 
those  teachers  who  feel  themselves  to  be  efficient  and  "  up  to  date," 
for  they  need  no  advice  or  interference,  but  I  know  there  are 
many  amongst  Preparatory  School  masters  who  will  welcome 
advice  as  gladly  as  1  myself  did  when  first  beginning  to  teach. 

I  know  of  some  schools  where  the  freedom  of  the  teacher  is 
much  restricted  by  outside  control,  and  by  no  means  to  the 
advantage  ol' the  schools  in  question,  and  I  should  suggest  to  all 
headmasters  and  headmistresses  that  they  would  do  better  if  they 

E laced  implicit  trust  in  their  own  staff,  so  long  as  the  pupils  are 
appy  and  the  results  good  in  comparison  witn  other  schools,  for 
it  would  be  very  irritating  to  a  classical  or  mathematical  master 
to  have  his  course  laid  down  and  controlled  by  someone  outside 
the  school  in  which  he  taught. 
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Before  concluding  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  way  in 
which  specially  gifted  pupils  snould  be  treated.  Taking  for 
granted  that  the  end  and  aim  of  education  is  the  development  of 
mind  and  character,  which  in  these  days  of  cramming  for 
examinations  might  well  be  doubted  by  the  sceptic,  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  head-masters  to  recognise  their  responsibility 
towards  those  of  their  pupils  who  possess  a  special  gift,  whether 
for  Art  or  any  other  subject,  and  to  allow  extra  time  for  its 
development,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  some  subject  of  secondary 
importance  to  that  particular  pupil.  I  have  often  known  cases 
in  which  clever  men  deplored  tne  fact  that  when  at  school  no 
facility  was  afforded   them   of  cultivating  their  really  greatest 

Sower.  It  was  overlooked,  or  the  time-table,  Jike  the  laws  of  the 
ledcs  and  Persians,  could  not  be  altered,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  days  when  their  minds  were  most  impressionable,  were 
lost  for  ever,  and  in  spite  of  after  exertions  w^ere  never  really 
recovered. 

It  surely  is  reasonable  to  plead  for  more  time  to  be  gfiven  for 
the  cultivation  of  special  gifts,  not  only  for  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  but  for  the  good  of  the  community.  And  if  this 
special  gift  is  for  Art,  why  should  it  not  have  equal  chances  with 
classics  or  mathematics  ?  I  tremble  whilst  writing  such 
audacious  words,  and  see  rising  round  me  the  angry  ghosts  of 
potent,  grave,  and  reverend  scholars  shaking  dusty  tomes 
threateningly,  but  I  murmur  an  apology  and  defence,  "more 
things  are  wrought  by  Art  than  yonder  wan  scholars  wot  of" 
Once  let  a  boy  or  girl  find  his  or  her  true  metier,  and  they  begin 
to  live  in  all  their  fulness,  developing  in  all  directions,  but 
missing  it,  or  being  misdirected  to  things  of  secondary  interest, 
they  move  slowly  if  not  sullenly  in  a  state  of  suppressed 
rebellion,  achieving  little  more  than  disappointment,  whereas  in 
following  its  own  individual  bent  a  young  nature  opens  out 
happily  and  soon  perceives  the  correlation  of  other  subjects  to 
its  own  beloved  one,  and  can  be  led  from  that  as  the  focus,  to  the 
others  as  the  fringe.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  at  some  schools 
extra  hours  are  now  allowed  for  boys  of  unusual  ability. 

Even  when  a  boy  possesses  some  deep  enthusiasm,  it  is  often 
cherished  secretly,  wnether  it  be  for  Art  or  any  other  subject. 
A  certain  sh\Tiess  and  wonder  often  accompany  the  possession  of 
great  gifts,  the  child  himself  not  comprehending  why  he  feels 
himself  different  to  others,  and  often  through  a  sort  of  gaucherie 
he  withholds  his  contidenfe  from  his  teacher,  until  by  mtuition, 
tact,  or  sympathy  the  teacher  linds  him  out.  Then  under  wise 
guidance  the  boy  is  transformed  !  He  has  found  himself,  and 
he  will  do  any  mortal  thing  for  that  teacher.  I  have  known 
boys  who  meekly  resigned  themselves  to  draw  flowers,  birds,  and* 
butterflies,  or  even  cubes  and  pyramids  because  the  teacher  told 
them  to  do  so,  when  all  the  time  the  unuttered  longing  of  then* 
souls  was  to  draw  steam  engines  or  ironclads.  First,  therefore, 
find  the  boy's  great  enthusiasm,  then  notice  what  medium  he 

t)refers  w^orkmg  in,  pencil,  pen,  paint  or  plaster,  and  you  can  then 
ead  him  willingly,  or  he  may  even  outrun  you  along  the  lines  of 
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his  liking.  Boys  who  want  to  paint  birds  will  spend  ecjual  pains 
over  the  study  of  twig  and  leaf  as  a  setting  to  their  beloved 
object. 

Pupils  possessing  extraordinary  talent  or  real  enthusiasm  must 
be  allowed  to  use  material  unstintingly  out  of  school  hours,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  express  their  #wii  feelings  and  ideas 
unrestrainedlj^,  they  thereby  show  the  teacher  their  strength  and 
weakness,  their  own  individuaUty,  for  boy  differeth  from  boy  as 
star  from  star,  and  strong  indiviauality  demands  special  treat- 
ment. A  clever  child  may,  in  drawing  a  horse,  indicate  its  action 
splendidly  as  being  that  which  strikes  him  most,  but  his  sense  of 
proportion  or  his  perception  of  form  may  be  weak,  he  may  draw 
it  in  thin  wiry,  confused,  and  scribbly  lines,  when  it  might  have 
been  suggested  better  and  more  quickly  by  deliberate  simple  ones. 
It  is  often  advantageous  that  a  boy  should  select  his  own 
material  for  working  in,  but  he  seldom  knoAvs  the  best 
method  of  using  it;  he  may  prefer  the  pen  to  the  pencil, 
but  its  technical  power  is  unknown  to  him;  he  will 
generally  use  it  feebly,  the  brush  sloppily,  or  the  stumps 
smudgily.  And  here  is  where  the  teacher  comes  in,  for 
from  very  fulness  and  exuberance  of  ideas  and  feelings 
the  child  will  scrawl  his  fancies  regardless  of  correct  technique 
But  a  wise  teacher  will  set  him  to  restrained  measured  work  in 
which  deliberate  control  is  exercised  over  every  Une,  allowing 
him  occasionally  to  wanton  in  scribble  as  a  safety  vent.  He  will 
soon  be  brought  to  value  the  higher  quality  of  the  technique 
which  Avell  -  controlled  and  thoughtful  lines  produce,  lor 
teachers,  Uke  doctors,  can  only  promote  health  in  their  patients 
by  true  diagnosis  and  right  remedy.  Sometimes  a  sensitive  or 
delicately-constituted  boy  will  show  neatness  and  timidity  in  his 
work  which  renders  it  invertebrate.  This  tendency  must  be  met 
and  overcome  by  giving  him  large  work  to  do  with  fearless  broad 
lines  drawn  at  arm's  length,  using  charcoal  or  big  brushes. 
Until  ho  regains  balance  by  appreciating  the  value  of  force,  he 
should  be  set  to  make  quick  sketches  from  objects  in  a  given 
time,  so  that  he  may  learn  to  jot  do^vn  essentials  fearlessly  and 
without  hesitation,  and,  when  it  is  possible,  from  living  and 
moving  objects. 

As  regards  material  required,  I  find  that  ordinary  school  desks 
do  perfectly  well  for  drawing  at,  only  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
the  boy  sit  up,  and  not  too  near  the  desk.  The  habit  of  leaning 
over  the  work  is  bad  for  the  chest  and  eyes,  for  with  the  head 
close  to  the  paper  the  drawing  is  out  of  focus  and  distorted,  and 
the  boy  is  apt  to  draw  without  freedom,  as  he  only  sees  a  part  of 
each  line  at  a  time,  instead  of  seeing  the  whole.  If  a  rail  can  be 
fixed  above  the  desk  so  that  a  blackboard  can  be  leant  up  against 
it,  the  base  lodging  in  the  grove  which  contains  the  inkwell,  it  is 
better  for  the  pupil  than  having  to  rest  the  board  upon  his  knee 
and  against  the  ciesk ;  it  gives  a  better  slope,  is  more  level  with 
the  eyes,  and  makes  the  boy  sit  up. 

A  good  large  blackboard  for  the  teacher  is  an  absolute 
essential.    The  necessary  material  for  the  pupils  should  be  as 
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follows : — ^A  drawing  book  on  block  14  by  10  inches,  blackboard 
20  by  16  or  larger,  a  box  containing  four  to  six  moist  colours,  an 
enamelled  tin  cup  for  water  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  desk,  pencils 
of  three  or  four  degrees,  three  camel's  hair  brushes,  fine,  medium, 
and  wash  size,  an  18-inch  boxwood  ruler,  for  very  occasional  use, 
a  small  case  of  coloured  chalks,  a  sponge,  and  a  soft  duster.  The 
initial  cost  of  these  would  be  about  12s.,  and  many  of  the  articles 
would  last  for  several  terms  if  taken  care  of 

Where  the  school  is  in  the  country  boys  can  assist  in  collecting 
objects  for  drawing  from  outdoors,  and  they  often  by  doing  so 

fpve  the  teacher  a  hint  as  to  what  interests  them  most,  oven 
ive  things,  if  properly  caged  and  controlled,  might  sometimes 
be  allowed.  The  School  Museum  should  be  put  under  requi- 
sition as  a  source  of  supply  to  the  Art  classes.  This  will 
create  an  interest  in  the  Museum  itself  which  is  helpful  in 
many  ways. 

Teachers  should  avoid  dulness  and  lack  of  interest  in  the 
objects  they  set  the  class  to  draw.  Few  boys  care  for  geometrical 
solids,  and  show  their  good  taste  in  ignoring  them.  I  cannot 
conceive  why  they  should  be  supposed  to  like  them,  neither  does 
an  intelligent  boy  feel  enthusiasm  in  drawing  a  school-chair 
for  the  sixth  time,  or  the  inevitable  vase  twenty  times,  especially 
when  out  of  the  school  window  he  sees  lovely  landscape  forms 
living  and  moving  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  sure  sign  o*  dulness 
or,  let  us  say  overwork,  on  the  teacher's  part,  when  the  same 
tedious  and  heartily  hated  models  are  drawn  and  drawn  ad 
nauseam. 

All  school  masters,  whether  Art  teachers  or  others,  can 
encourage  boys  to  exercise  their  powers  as  draughtsmen  by 
getting  them  to  draw  from  memory  and  invention,  or  copy  from 
books,  forms  and  incidents  relatin/  to  their  particular  list  of 
subjects  and  bearing  upon  the  lesson  in  hand. 

These  sketches  and  copies  (done  out  of  school)  might  receive 
marks,  for  they  impress  the  facts  and  ideiis  which  the  lesson 
contains  upon  the  pupils*  minds  and  show  research  and  industry, 
and  however  childish  these  efforts  may  bo  as  Art,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  boy  has  enjoyed  doing  them  should  suffice,  although 
they  may  not  merit  marks. 

As  a  last  word  to  my  fellow-teachers  1  would  say :  Do  not 
attempt  too  much,  keep  your  teaching  simple  and  clear ;  it  cannot 
be  too  much  so  for  children.  Avoid  unnecessary  detail,  and 
accentuate  essentials,  do  not  try  to  demonstrate  anything  which 
is  not  perfectly  plain  to  your  own  mind,  or  confusion  will  ensue ; 
see  that  your  pupils  follow  the  first  facts  of  a  demonstration 
before  attempting  elaboration.  Do  not  depnd  too  much  upon 
bought  copies,  but  make  most  for  yourself,  you  wdll  the  sooner 
bring  your  pupils  into  touch  with  your  own  personality.  Enter 
with  your  classes  into  the  feeling  of  recreation  which  your  sub- 
ject, above  all  others,  ipossesses.  Don't  feel  nervous  if  your 
demonstration-is  not  perfect,  so  long  as  it  contains  some  truth 
and  feeling.  Most  artistic  temperaments  suffer  from  great 
nervousness,  but  this  very  failing   produces  a  sensitiveness  in 
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their  work  which  is  one  of  its  greatast  charms.  Never  let  your 
iipils  feci  that  you  are  depressed  about  yoiu*  work  or  theirs,  and 
on't  mind  if  a  minority  of  them  appear  critical  towards  jrour 
demonstrations,  it  is  good  for  them,  showing  their  keenness,  it  is 
well  for  you,  for  it  stimulates  tu  better  work.  Don't  mistake  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  precocious  pupil  for  conceit,  and  don't  snub  him 
into  silence  and  indifference,  and  above  all  remember  that 
encouragement  does  more  than  fault  finding. 

There  is  good  cause  for  art  teachers  in  all  schools  to  take 
heart,  because  it  is  evident  that  Art  and  its  great  educational 
value  are  becoming  more  widely  recognised  throughout  the 
civilised  world,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  fall 
into  line  with  all  other  school  subjects,  from  the  Public  Elemen- 
tary School  upwards  to  the  Universities,  and  in  the  near  future 
the  most  conservative  of  academics  will  as  soon  think  of  denying 
its  worth,  as  an  integral  part  of  mental  development,  as  they 
would  think  of  disallowing  the  use  of  the  right  hand. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  is  now  being 
done  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  by  State  aid  and  other  means  towards  developing 
the  Art  instinct  inherent  in  every  child,  proving  that  our  neigh- 
bours across  the  Channel  are  well  ahead  of  us  in  this  branch  of 
education,  regarding  it  as  the  hand-maid  of  all  good  school 
teaching. 

And  I  close  my  essay  by  a  last  practical  suggestion — ^that 
teachers  of  Art  in  both  Preparatory  and  great  Public  Schools 
should  form  themselves  into  an  association  to  meet  annually  or 
half-yearly  for  discussion  upon,  and  consideration  of,  the  best 

1)ractical  methods  for  teaching  Art  under  existing  conditions  and 
imitations  both  of  time  and  opportunity.  And  I  would  add, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  there  is  no  subject  better  calculated 
to  awaken  the  mind,  to  cultivate  character,  or  to  quicken  the 
faculty  for  enjoyment  in  children  than  the  altogether  delightful 
and  inspiring  subject  of  Art. 

W.  Egerton  HlNE. 
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THE   SCHOOL   WORKSHOP. 


An  enquirer  into  English  methods  of  Secondary  Education 
might  possibly  expect,  on  turning  to  an  article  on  the  School 
Workshop,  to  find  it  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum  and  duly  correlated  with  other  branches  of  study. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  premise  that  in  the  curriculujn 
imposed  on  the  Preparatory  Schools  by  the  Head  Masters  of 
Public  Schools,  and  in  the  Entrance  and  Scholarship  examina- 
tions by  which  their  work  is  tested,  all  training  of  hand  and 
eye  is  absolutely  ignored,  and  that  any  instruction  that  is 
given  in  Drawing  or  in  the  Manual  Arts  must  be  given  either 
as  a  recreation  or  in  time  filched  from  the  study  of  paying 
subjects. 

Ihe  Workshop  will  therefore  be  treated  here  as  a  recreation, 
pure  and  simple,  depending  of  course -for  its  success,  like  all 
other  recreations,  on  careful  organisation.  •  The  chief  aim  must 
be  to  give  thoroughly  competent  instruction  and  insist  on 
serious  work,  and  though  a  boy  cannot  in  four  or  five  years 
at  a  Preparatory  School  become  a  skilled  carpenter,  he  may 
certainly  learn  enough  to  enable  him  to  ride  without  further  help 
a  very  delightfid  hobby,  while  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
construction  which  will  be  of  practical  value  to  him  in  after 
years. 

.  So  organised,  work  in  the  shop  has  also  a  definite  educational 
value,  teaching  perpetually  the  great  lesson  that  patience  and 
forethought  with  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  every  detail  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  any  good  work.  Careless  or 
hasty  execution,  or  miscalculation  of  measurements  brings  its 
o^vTi  swift  punishment,  the  material  is  wasted  and  the  work 
has  to  be  done  again. 

The  art  of  construction  appeals  to  the  creative  faculty,  and 
has  a  strong  attraction  for  many  boys,  so  strong  that  it  will  not 
be  found  necessary  to  make  attendance  compulsory,*  and  this 
no  doubt  contributes  to  the  popularity  of  the  workshop ;  but 
its  attractiveness  no  less  than  its  educational  value  depends 
absolutely  on  efficient  organisation.  The  workshop  which 
is  handecl  over  as  a  playroom  to  boys,  in  which  they  are 
left  without  supervision  and  direction,  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

Organisation. 

The  success  of  a  School  Workshop  depends  less  on  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  shop  than  on  the  prime 
essentials  of  a  thoroughly  competent  instructor  and  sharp  tools. 

♦  The  writer  has  found  that  in  the  two  Winter  Terms  the  average 
number  of  hoys  on  the  Workshop  list  is  about  ^q  of  the  total  number  of 
the  school. 
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If  a  school  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  on  its  staff  of  masters 
a  thoroughly  competent  amateur,  it  will  no  doubt  be  an  ideal 
arrangement  to  place  the  direction  of  the  shop  in  his  hands, 
but  few  amateurs  have  carried  their  workshop  education  far 
enough  to  qualify  them  to  act  as  instructors,  and  it  is  usually 
found  necessary  to  euiploy  a  professional.  A  joiner  should  be 
selected  rather  than  a  cabinet  inaki^r.  The  methods  of  the 
two  differ  considorabl}^  in  details.  Speaking  generally,  the  former 
works  on  sounder  principles,  and  is  not  so  apt  to  bestow  his 
ingenuity  on  the  conceahuent  of  construction.  But  the  com- 
petence of  an  instructor  extends  far  beyond  his  methods  of  work. 
He  nuist  be  a  man  who  can  make  himself  respected  and  his  shop 
a  place  of  real  work,and  who  can  inspire  boys  with  some  enthusiasm 
and  lead  thenj  on  by  suggestion  to  suitable  attempts.  Above  all 
he  must  be  able  to  show  his  pupils  how  to  do  a  piece  of  w^ork 
without  doing  it  for  them.  In  this  as  in  other  branches  of 
instruction  too  much  help  is  fatal  to  the  pupil's  self-reliance  and 
so  to  his  progress.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  this  combination  of 
qualities  in  an  instnictor,  but  some  shortcomings  may  be 
compensated  if  a  member  of  the  staff  of  masters  interests  nim- 
self  in  the  work.  I 'have  mentioned  sharpness  of  tools  as  the 
second  great  desideratum,  because  no  good  work  is  possible 
without  sharp  tools  and  because  nothing  is  so  difficult  to 
teach  to  a  boy  as  the  sharpening  of  a  plane  iron ;  and  as  only 
the  elder  boys  can  be  expecteil  to  attain  any  measure  of  success 
in  this  direction,  the  work  has  to  be  done  for  the  majority 
by  the  instructor,  and  therefore  the  setting  of  plane  irons  is  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  every  lesson  in  the  shop.  Many  work- 
shops owe  their  lack  of  success  to  neglect  ot  this  important 
condition.  The  workshop  should  never  be  overcrowded. 
Experience  shows  that  one  instructor  cannot  attend  properly  to 
more  than  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  pupils,  and  in  the  writer's 
opinion  the  class  should  not  exceed  twelve.  If  all  are  beginners, 
the  number  must  be  much  smaller.  It  is  advisable  to  distribute 
the  be^nners  among  the  classes,  as  little  can  be -done  in  the  way  of 
collective  instruction.  At  the  same  time  it  is  most  necessary 
that  every  boy  should  be  put  through  a  regular  course,  and  the 
following  standards  are  suggested. 

Standard  I. — Straight  sawing  and  true  planing. 

Work  Test. — Cut  out  a  piece  of  deal  of  given 
size,  and  plane  up  true  and  out  of  wind. 
Thickness  this,  using  gauge,  and  square  the 
ends. 

Stai^dardW — Dovetailing. — Learn  to  mark  out;  cut  one   set, 

large  size,  marked  by  instructor. 

Learn  to  set  chisel  and  smoothing  plane. 

Work  Test. — Mark  and  cut  one  set  of  dovetails, 
or  make  a  dovetailed  box. 
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Standcii*d  III. — Mortice  and  Tenon. — Drawer  dovetails.    Use  of 

plough  and  fillister. 

Work  Test. — Any  piece  of  work    selected  by 
pupil  which  requires  knowledge  of  the  above. 

N.B. — The  use  of  the  lathe  and  of  carving  tools  is  restricted  to 
those  who  have  passed  the  standards. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  let  a  small  boy  begin  work  until  he  is 
tall  enough  and  strong  enough  to  hold  down  a  jack  plane. 
Many  are  anxious  to  begin  earlier,  but  it  is  apt  to  result  in 
disappointment  and  discouragement.  It  has  been  found  useful 
to  lumish  each  beginner  with  three  chisels  and  a  smoothing 
plane  which  he  is  encouraged  to  keep  in  good  condition,  and 
which  form  a  nucleus  of  the  collection  of  tools  which  almost 
every  boy  who  takes  to  the  workshop  is  anxious  to  possess. 
With  regard  to  the  kind  of  work  which  may  be  done  by  young 
boys,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  variety,  but  it  may  be 
worth  while,  by  way  of  suggestion,  to  set  down  a  list  of  thmgs 
made  in  a  workshop  of  the  kind  during  the  last  five  years. 


In  Deal. 


Tool  Boxes. 
Play  Boxes. 
Egg-collecting  Boxes. 
Butterfly-collecting  Boxes. 
Egg  Cabinets. 
Com  Cabinets. 


Stand  for  Hens'  Eggs. 
Beehives. 
Rabbit  Hutches. 
Mouse  Cages. 
Breeding  Cages. 
Bookshelves. 


In  Oak. 


Inkstands. 

Pipe  Racks. 

Stick  Racks. 

Bookstands. 

Bookshelves. 

Hanging  Cupboards. 

Picture  Frames  (many  shapes 
and  sizes). 

Brackets  (many  shapes  and 
sizes). 

Revolving  Bookcases  (minia- 
ture.) 


Easels  (small  and  large). 

Three  Legged  Stools. 

Davenport. 

Hanging  Letter  Racks. 

Stationery  Cjuses. 

Turned  (-andlesticks. 

Knechole  Writing  Table. 

Dumb  Waiters. 

Trays. 

Gun  Case  with  Glass  Doors. 

Violin  Case. 

Occasional  Tables  (turned  legs). 


Vario^va  Woods. 


Toboggans  (ash). 
Inlaia  Chess  Boards  (hoUy  and 
walnut). 


Inlaid  Chess  Tables,  with  Turned 

Legs  (holly  and  walnut). 
Racquet  Presses  (mahogany). 
Foot  Stools  (walnut). 
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Co.VSTRUCriON   AND  EQUIPMENT. 

A  plan  is  given  below  for  a  workshop  for  12-16  boys.  The 
total  dimensions  inside  are: — Length  36  ft.,  width  16  ft.,  and 
height  10  ft.,  to  spring  of  roof  The  benches  are  four  in 
number,  with  a  long  one  iinder  the  window  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  The  shorter  benches  are  8  ft.  long,  2  ft. 
9  in.  wide,  and  2  ft.  6i  in.  high  (one  for  the  carpenter's  use  is 
2  ft  8  in.  high).  Each  is  furnished  with  two  iron  vices  of  the 
"  instantaneous  grip  "  pattern,  the  jaws  faced  with  hard  wood. 
The  space  at  one  end  allows  for  sawing-stools,  stove,  cupboard  for 
tools,  &c.,  and  room  is  left  at  the  other  for  a  lathe.  This  is  a 
most  usefiil  accessory  to  the  workshop,  in  fact,  an  almost 
indispensable  tool,  but  lathe  work  is  not  to  be  encoun^ed  for 
its  own  sake,  having  little  educational  vaiife  in  comparison  with 
construction,  and  little  artistic  value  in  its  more  elaborate 
developments.  The  mabi  windows  of  the  shop  should  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  and  should  &ee  towards  the  north 
for  the  sake  of  a  steady  light.  The  upper  lights  only  are  in- 
tended to  open.  The  narrow  windows  on  the  opposite  side 
are  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  and  also  run  the  whole  length 
under  the  eaves.  There  should  be  a  window  at  the  end  over 
the  lathe,  which  requires  a  strong  light.  The  door  shoidd  be  a 
wide  one  for  the  removal  of  large  pieces  of  work.  The  tie  beams 
should  be  stout  enough  to  take  a  store  of  timber  overhead,  and  a 
door  should  bo  made  in  the  gable  at  one  end  to  lacilitate 
storing.  It  would  be  well  to  matchboai'd  the  rafters  inside ; 
this  would  protect  the  tiles,  diminish  dust,  and  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  building  both  in  summer  and  winter. 


^1    L>  D  D  L!> 
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•  SFCTION. 

Scale  1ft.     —     i  in. 


It  only  remains  to  suggest  a  list  of  tools  for  the  first  equip- 
ment of  the  shop.  These  are  diTided  into :  A. — Tools  for  general 
use.    B. — Tools  kept  in  charge  of  the  instructor. 


A. — Tools  for  Oeneral  Use. 


3  Jack  Planes. 

3  Trying  Planes. 

3  Smoothing  Planes. 

2  Large  Tenon  Saws  (14  in.). 

2  Small  Dovetail  Saws  (10  in.). 

2  Panel  Saws  (22  in.). 

5  Squares  (12,  6,  6,  3,  3  in.). 

1  Bevel. 

3  Hammers. 

3  Screwdrivers. 

2  Mallets. 

2  PairsPincers(largeandsmall). 

1  Bow  Saw. 

2  Braces. 

6  Marking  gauge 
8  Gouges. 


16  Chisels  (2  sets  of  8). 
2  Spokeshaves(large  and  small^ 
1  Rebate  plane,  skew  mouthed, 
liin. 

1  Draw  knife. 

2  Two  foot  rules 
2  Oilstones. 
1  Slip  for  gouges. 
Bradawls. 
Gimlets. 

'  Punches. 
■  Gluepot. 

Oilcan. 

Grindstone. 

Set  of  letters  for  marking  tools. 
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B. — Tools  kept  in  Charge  of  Instructor. 


1  Plough. 

1  Sash  fillister. 

1  Set  bits. 

1  Mortice  gauge. 


1  Set  Mortising  chisels. 

1  Set  Hollows  and  Rounds.^ 

1  Set  Beading  Planes.* 


♦  Not  indispensable. 


E.  D.  Mansfield. 
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MUSIC  IN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


For  the  last  thirty  years  the  progress  of  music  m  English  schools 
has  been  very  great,  and  now  at  Etst  in  our  Hiffh  Grade  Schools 
for  boys  it  is  enjoying  a  growing  popularity.  When  the  writer 
went  to  his  Public  School  m  1848  (a  school  of  600  boys)  he  cannot 
remember  a  piano  in  the  place,  or  a  boy  who  thought  of 
learning.  Now  there  is  hardly  anyone  who  is  not  brought  more 
or  less  mto  contact  with  the  influence  of  music.  If  a  boy  doesn't 
take  it  up  as  a  part  of  his  work,  anyhow  he  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
where  it  must  reach  his  ear  and  heart  in  some  degree,  and  get 
into  his  system;  in  fact,  he  learns  almost  in  spite  of  himself, 
so  irresistible  is  the  tide. 

Each  year,  too,  more  and  more  boys  are  keen  and  anxious  to 
be  taugnt,  and  the  work  is  becoming  a  necessary  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  school  education;  and  all  such  elementary 
training,  however  dry  it  may  seem  to  the  inexperienced,  can  be 
made  attractive  and  pleasant  by  a  sympathetic  teacher.  Of 
course,  the  study  of  such  a  subject,  even  to  a  gifted  genius,  is  a 
long  and  tedious  work,  and  the  first  beginnings  of  reading  and 
playing,  like  other  rudiments,  should  be  mastered  in  boyhood. 
A  child  can  hardly  start  too  young,  because  at  a  later  age  a 
berinner  is  far  more  inclined  to  be  disheartened;  and  in  no 
subject  is  steady,  slow,  and  gradual  advancement  more  necessar}^ 
Parents  must  remember  this :  they  often  want  to  hear  their  child 
"  ^lay  something,"  and  the  arriving  prematurely  at  that  "some- 
thing "  has  to  be  at  the  expense  of^the  far  more  important  and 
steady  training ;  to  produce  immediate  results  the  boy  will  have 
worked  with  his  ear  instead  of  his  eye,  and  such  parrot-utter- 
ances are  bound  in  the  end  to  be  disappointing. 

Of  course  there  is  the  difficulty  of  time.  Some  of  the  hours  in 
the  week  of  unalterable  hour-limits  have  to  be  devoted  to  it,  and 
the  scheme  of  work  at  a  Preparatory  School  must  take  its  shape 
from  the  Public  Schools,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 

iroimg  English  schoolboy  is  at  a  disadvantage ;  he  cannot  work 
ike  the  German. 

However,  education  is  becoming  more  liberal,  and  this 
ensures  a  greater  appreciation  of  art  and  science :  time  that 
used  to  be  utterly  wasted  by  certain  boys  on  Latin  verses  and 
Greek  authors  can  now  be  spent  otherwise ;  the  Piano  and  the 
Studio  and  the  Laboratory  stand  a  better  chance. 

But  it  is  at  the  Preparatory  Schools  that  this  work  should  be 
careftdly  started  and  nursed ;  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  a 
boy  will  take  up  music  at  his  Public  School  or  in  after  life,  if  the 
subject  has  been  neglected  during  his  preliminary  education. 
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At  a  Preparatory  School,  where  boys  all  live  under  one  roof, 
the  many  difficulties  are  more  easily  met :  times  can  be  arranged, 
duties  dovetailed'more  satisfactorily  into  one  another,  music  put 
into  half-hours  that  do  not  rob  a  boy  of  his  play ;  something  of 
course  will  have  to  be  sacrificed,  but  then  there  is  invariably  a 
something  which  is  of  minor  importance  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  find  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  down  a  cut-and-dried  schedule  of  hours 
that  will  hold  in  each  and  every  school ;  time  is  found  if  men 
care  for  it  and  if  parents  are  interested.  I  would  here  remark 
how  often  it  happens  that  in  the  holidavs  when  any  amount  of 
time  might  be  found,  a  boy  lies  idle,  ana,  not  only  loses  ground, 
but  feeling  a  lack  of  genuine  interest  at  home,  he  comes  back  to 
school  very  half-hearted  to  a  work  that  necessarily  requires  his 
best  efforts  ;  the  parents  should  be  more  particular  about  this. 

In  all  instrumental  work  encouragement  is  what  is  specially 
wanted.  Perhaps  at  school  nothing  is  more  helpful  in  this  respect 
than  well-ordered  choir  work.  The  singing  is  the  handmaid  of  the 
instruments.  At  all  events,  every  boy  possessing  anything  like 
an  accurate  ear  and  a  fair  voice  should  join  the  choir.  In  this 
way  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  general  musical 
knowledge.,  which  will  act  as  a  stepping-stone  to  instrumental 
progress,  and  help  theory  and  practice  to  run  more  easily- 
together. 

Of  course  the  master  must  be  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  and 
make  his  subject  interesting.  A  judicious  arrangement  of  vocal 
exercises  and  blackboard  illustrations  all  tend  to  attractive  and 
bright  teaching ;  the  ear  tests,  the  elementary  theory  lesson,  the 
beginning  to  read  at  sight,  the  school  songs,  all  make  the  boy 
enjoy  his  three-quarter  nour  whilst  he  is  with  the  choir.  And 
the  music  connected  with  the  chapel  services  and  the  concerts 
naturally  give  him  a  definite  and  an  important  object  of  interest 
that  he  always  has  before  his  eyes  as  specially  belonging  to 
himself. 

In  a  school  of  this  size  (130  boys)  we  find  it  necessary  to  have 
three  choir  classes  arranged  according  to  merit,  and  this  leads  to 
a  healthy  competition  and  enables  the  master  to  give  more 
individual  attention. 

There  is  no  want  of  suitable  music ;  an  interesting  selection 
may  be  made  of  Novello's  school  songs.  Stanford's  "  Song-book 
for  Schools  *'  will  be  found  very  useml  for  small  boys,  as  con- 
taining an  excellent  collection  of  songs  in  one,  two,  or  three 
parts. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  (^uote  Spencer  Curwen's  remarks 
on  the  use  of  boy  singing,  in  his  book,  "  The  Boy's  Voice  " : — 
"  Sinring,  it  should  be  remembered,  promotes  healtL  It  does 
so  inairectly  by  causing  cheerfulness,  a  genial  flow  of  spirits,  and 
the  soothing  of  the  nerves.  It  does  so  directly  by  increasing  the 
action  of  tne  lungs.  So  far  as  these  organs  are  concerned 
singing  is  a  more  energetic  flow  of  speech ;  as  we  sing  we  breathe 
deeply,  bring  more  air  into  contact  with  the  lun^,  and  thus 
vit^tlise  and  purify  the  blood,  giving  stimulus  to  the  faculties  of 
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digestion  and  nutrition.  A  physiologist,  in  fact,  can  trace  the 
effects  of  singing  from  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  from  the  blood 
into  the  nerves,  and  finally  into  the  brain,  which  of  all  organs  is 
most  dependent  upon  healthful  and  well  oxygenated  blood; 
boys  disposed  to  consumption  have  been  specially  noticed  to 
improve  in  health  after  joming  the  choir ;  and  the  medical  man 
who  declared  that  if  there  were  more  singing  there  would  be  less 
coughing,  expressed  in  a  graphic  way  the  healthful  influence  of 
vocal  practice." 

It  IS  worth  considering  this  among  the  manifold  ways  in 
which  mind  and  body  subserve  each  otner*s  happy  interests. 

The  success  of  all  music  work  depends  greatly  on  its  being 
popular  in  the  school :  the  staff*  of  masters,  not  the  music  masters 
onlv,  must  believe  in  it.  The  man  who  is  keen  on  the  cricket 
and  football  of  the  school  must  also  be  a  hearty  member  of  the 
choir,  and  let  the  boys  see  that  he  is  something  more  than  an 
athlete ;  if  the  choirmaster  is  a  gamester,  still  fiirther  is  the  work 
helped  on.  Boys  are  imitative  creatures,  always  ready  to  follow 
a  fashion,  a  strong  one  as  well  as  a  weak  one.  If  some  special 
work  is  in  hand,  the  choir  or  the  band  will  always  be  ready  to 
make  use  of  a  spare  quarter  hour  that  really  is  not  required 
for  anything  else,  and  so  to  say  would  be  wasted,  provided  the 
community  votes  music  to  be  "  the  right  thing." 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  the  greatest  reason  one  has  for  en- 
couraging music  IS  to  Dring  out  the  gentle  strength  of  a  boy's 
nature,  tne  double  power. 

If  you  can  combme  refinement  with  athleticism  you  then  have 
a  very  perfect  being ;  Minerva  herself  carries  the  distaff'  and  the 
spear,  she  is  the  representative  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  if  school- 
masters will  act  under  her  auspices  they  wiU  not  forget  that 
in  olden  times  she  was  specially  the  schoolboy's  deity — goddess  of 
athleticism,  and  inventress  also  of  aU  musical  instruments. 

I  subjoin  the  following  statement  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cheriton, 
one  of  my  music  masters,  which  supplies  some  of  the  detail  of 
the  music  working  in  this  school,  and  as  he  is  able  to  compare  it 
with  his  experiences  in  a  smaller  school,  the  information  may  be 
useftil. 

W.  Eabt^. 
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APPENDIX. 


By  Me.  W.  W.  Cheriton. 

It  is  difficult  to  enter  into  detail  on  such  a  subject  as  Music  in 
Preparatory  Schools.  Each  school  is  necessarily  influenced  by  its  own 
environment. 

One  school  will  number  as  few  as  twenty  boys  or  so,  and  jret  be  doing 
good  and  useful  work  in  this  humanising  oranch  of  education ;  another 
will  possess  as  many  as  130 ;  while  the  me^ority,  perhaps,  vary  from  forty 
to  eighty  boys.  Again,  one  school  will  possess  a  chapel,  another  will  not  be 
so  fortunate.  One  school  will  have  one  or  more  masters  whose  services 
are  entirely  devoted  to  music  ;  another  will  lack  such  advantages. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  give,  from  the 
writer's  own  experience,  a  short  survey  of  the  systems  adopted,  with  some 
measure  of  success,  in  two  Preparatory  Schools  whose  capacities  and 
opportunities  were  somewhat  different. 

The  first  school  in  question  numbered  between  fifty  and  sixty  boys.  It 
possessed  no  chapel  of  its  own.  The  piano  and  violin  were  taught  by  a  lady 
of  much  ability  and  great  patience.  The  singing  was  taken  by  one  of  the 
form  masters. 

The  whole  school  was  taught  singing,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  boys 
whose  parents  had  some  objections  or  other,  and  the  lessons  took  place 
on  two  nights  a  week,  from  7.30  to  8.0,  immediately  after  preparation. 
The  first  lesson  in  the  week  was  usually  devoted  to  the  elements  of  music, 
with  copious  use  of  the  blackboard,  the  singing  of  scales,  sight  reading,  and 
the  test  of  single  voices.  "  Hullah  s  Singing  Method,"  Part  I.,  was  i£ed  as 
a  text-book.  Beating  time  during  this  lesson  was  insisted  on.  The  second 
lesson  during  the  week  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  learning  of  school  songs, 
selected  from  Mr.  John  Farmer's  excellent  collection  called  "  Qaudeamus,'' 
and  as  the  price  of  this  book  was  somewhat  high  (5s.)  the  school  was 
provided  with  sixty  copies,  towards  the  purcha^  of  which  a  small  charge 
was  made  every  term,  until  the  books  became  school  property.  The  five 
classes  into  which  the  school  was  divided  stood  or  sat  together  in  separate 
groups,  and  a  healthy  rivalry  was  promoted  by  little  contests  between  the 
clsisses. 

In  addition  to  the  singing  class  there  was  the  school  choir,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  boys,  formed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  services 
on  Saints'  Days  at  the  church  which  the  school  attended.  Plractice  for  these 
services  took  place  out  of  Ischool  hours,  and  some  little  treat  was  usually 
provided  by  tne  headmaster  every  term  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
play  time. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  a  "  school  concert "  on  a  small  scale  took  place,  the 
programme  generally  consisting  of  pianoforte  solos  and  duet&  violin  solos. 
songSj  recitations  and  school  songs  sung  by  the  choir,  while  on  several 
occasions  Romber^s  or  Haydn's  "Toy  Symphonies  "  were  given  as  pieces  de 
resistance,  much  interest  being  taken  by  the  boys  in  getting  up  these 
works.  Thus,  with  limited  resources,  music  was  made  to  play  a  not  un- 
important part  in  the  school's  curriculum. 

The  second  school  to  which  reference  has  been  made  numbers,  at  the 
present  time,  130  boys,  of  whom  75  learn  singing  and  70  the  piano,  and  10 
the  violin,  while  two  boys  take  lessons  on  the  'cello.  This  school  possesses 
a  chai>el  of  its  own,  a  splendid  three-manual  organ,  two  masters  and  one 
lady  teacher  whose  time  is  solely  devoted  to  the  music  of  the  school,  while 
one  of  the  form  masters  assists  with  the  singing  classes. 

The  boys  who  learn  singing  are  divided  into  three  "  choirs  "  of  twenty- 
five  boys.  Each  choir  has  two  lessons  a  week — ^three-quarters  of  an  hour 
(during  the  winter,  an  hour)  for  each  lesson.     The  work  done  by  the  third 
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6hoir  consisttt  of  lessons  on  the  elements  of  music,  sight  reading,  vocal 
exercises,  and  the  learning  of  the  hymns  and  chants  for  the  Sunday  services, 
while  a  song  or  two  is  added  towards  the  end  of  the  term  to  relieve  this 
otherwise  somewhat  solid  bill  of  fare. 

The  second  choir's  work  is  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  third,  though, 
of  course,  the  vocal  exercises  and  lessons  in  sight-singing  are  more  advanced. 
The  work  of  the  first  choir  is  again  an  advance  on  that  of  the  second. 
They  are  also  mainly  responsible  for  the  singing  in  the  chapel  services, 
being,  so  to  speak,  the  leading  voice  in  the  Canticles,  Psalms,  and  Hymns. 
They  also  sing  a  different  Anthem  at  every  Sunday  afternoon  service.  (It 
may  be  mentioned  that  this  school  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  two 
altosj  two  tenors,  and  three  basses  amongst  its  masters.)  On  Saturday 
evenmgs  from  7-7.30  all  three  choirs  assemble  in  the  chapel  to  practise 
together  the  Hymns,  Canticles,  etc.,  learnt  during  the  week,  and  the  effect 
of  this  training  on  tibe  Sunday  services  is  most  marked. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  as  to  those  boys  who  learn  some  musical 
instrument.  There  is,  of  course,  the  difficulty  of  the  school  time-table. 
Some  time  "  in  school "  must  necessarily  be  spent  on  the  giving  of  music 
lessons. 

The  system  adopted  is  to  give  lessons  during  school  hours  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  ]^upils  in  the  lower  classes,  for  it  is  a  fact  worth  recording 
that  many  boys  in  the  higher  forms  prefer  to  sacrifice  an  odd  half-houris 
plavtime  rather  than  miss  a  Class  lesson. 

Practice  time  is,  and  always  wi]}  be,  a  difficulty.  Each  boy  is  made  to 
practise  two  half -hours  a  week,  and  writes  the  time  at  which  he  begins  and 
ends  his  practice  in  books  provided  for  the  purpose,  which  are  kept  in  the 
music  masters'  studies.  Periodical  visits  are  paid  to  the  different  practise- 
rooms  to  ensure  there  being  no  waste  of  time. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  "concerts''  with  reference  to  the  lar^r 
school.  A  concert,  in  tlie  usual  sense  of  the  word,  is  here  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  for  this  reason  :  Every  alternate  Sunday  evening 
a  short  musical  progi*amme  is  rendered  in  the  "lecture  hall,"  a  large  room 
containing  a  raised  platform,  and  "graduated"  seats,  capable  of  seating  150. 
The  whole  school  is  present,  and  each  boy  is  allowed  to  bring  in  a  book  to 
read  in  the  intervals^  or  even  during  the  music,  if  he  is  unfortunately 
incai)able  of  appreciatmg  the  same. 

It  is  on  these  occasions  that  the  "instrumentalists "are  given  their  oppor- 
tunity. Naturally,  the  greater  part  of  the  programme — both  vocal  and 
instrumental — is  rendered  by  the  masters.  But  as  soon  as  a  boy  becomes 
sufficientljr  advanced  he  takes  his  part  in  the  programme  with  a  solo  on  the 
piano  or  violin,  or  assists  in  a  little  orchestral  piece  for  strings  and  piano. 

The  "  singers,"  too,  are  not  forgotten,  solos  being  occasionally  sung  by  the 
boys,  and  sometimes  a  part-song  is  given  by  the  first  or  second  choir. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  School  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  music 
an  important  feature  in  a  boy's  education,  and  to  instil  into  his  mind  a  love 
for  the  Divine  art,  which  shall  influence  his  after  life  far  beyond  that  of 
which  he  can  have  any  conception 
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One  of  the  most  health-giving,  mind-refreshing,  and  pleivsiir- 
able  exercises  in  which  children  can  take  part — God's  gift,  of 
song — has  been  strangely  neglected  in  Preparatory  Schools.  It 
is  the  exception  to  find  a  school  where  singing  is  systematically 
taught,  liiis  condition  of  things  may  have  arisen  from  the 
indiflTerence  shown  towards  the  subject  by  the  children's  parents, 
or  from  the  presumed  diflSculty  of  obtaining  satisfactory  residts 
from  the  methods  of  instruction  known  to  the  principals  of 
schools.  The  period  in  our  national  history  when,  upon  the 
music  books  being  handed  round  at  a  social  gathering,  every 
gentleman  was  expected  to  be  able  to  take  his  part  in  a  madrigal 
was  followed  by  one  in  which  Lord  Chesterneld's  maxim,  "  If 
you  love  music,  hear  it ;  pay  fiddlers  to  play  to  you,  but  never 
fiddle  yourself :  it  makes  a  gentleman  appear  frivolous  and  con- 
temptible," ruled  the  procedure  in  the  domestic  circle  as  in  the 
more  public  of  society  functions.  Neither  in  the  nursery,  in  the 
schoolroom,  in  the  drawing-room,  nor  in  the  church  has  the 
faculty  of  singing  been  cultivated  to  the  extent  which  the  means 
and  opportumties  for  culture  enjoyed  by  the  upper  classes  would 
lead  one  to  expect. 

This  neglect  has  resulted  in  the  boys  in  Preparatory  Schools 
being  backward  in  their  appreciation  of  musical  sounds,  and 
therefore  more  difficult  to  teach  in  the  earlier  stages  than  the 
children  in  the  Primary  (Board  and  similar)  Schools.  Musical 
education  should  commence  in  the  nursery,  by  which  is  meant 
that  the  child's  musical  ear  should  be  trained  to  distinguish 
melodies  and  to  enjoy  sweet  soimds  by  hearing  the  mother's,  or 
that  poorest  apology  for  nature's  own  provision,  the  nurse's 
lullabies  and  nursery  rhymes.  The  importance  to  the  subse- 
quent musical  progress  of  children  from  infancy  hearing  and 
imitating  such  simple  ditties  cannot  be  over-estimated.  This 
nursery  education  is  well  described  by  Mrs.  Florence  A.  Marshall 
in  the  preface  to  her  Solfeggi  (No.  26  of  Novello's  Music 
Primer) : — 

"  In  all  teaching  that  must  be  best  which  most  closely  follows 
the  method  of  nature.  Now,  music  is  a  language,  and  is  best 
learned  as  speech  is  learned,  the  unconscious  powers  of  memor}^ 
association,  and  reason,  working  together  to  guide  the  ear  and 
inform  the  tongue.  The  first  thing  in  music  grasped  by  a 
childish  ear  is  a  tune,  or  fragment  of  tune.  That  tune  depends 
for  its  coherency  and  charm  on  certain  harmonic  laws  according 
to  which  notes  enchain  themselves  together,  and  to  which  every 
phrase  has  reference.     The  little  singer  knows  as  much  of  these 
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natural  laws  as  he  does  of  those  he  is  obeying  while  he  walks  or 
stands  or  falls,  or  as  he  knows  of  the  derivation  of  the  words  and 
idioms  he  uses  while  chattering  at  his  play.  He  likes  the  sounds, 
and  the  tunes  which  they  make  up.  He  learns  to  distinguish 
them  as  he  learns  human  relationships.  Starting  from  *my 
mother,'  *  my  father,'  *  my  sister,'  and  *  brother,*  it  occurs  to  him 
in  time  that  his  brother  is  his  sister's  brother  as  well  as  his,  that 
both  are  children  of  his  parents  as  he  is.     He  sees  among*  his 

Slay  mates  the  same  family  ties — brothers,  sisters,  parents ;  all 
inerent  people,  relationships  the  same ;  hence  by-and-bye  he 
realises  the  iaea  of  a  family.     Nor,  because  he  sees  these  always- 
repeated  relationships,  does    he    mistake   one    individual    for 
another.     He  knows  Jack  from  Tom,  and  his  own  father  from 
Jack  s  father.     So  in  music,  by  means  of  melody,  of  many 
melodies  all  made  up  of  different  arrangements  of  sounds  bearing 
yet  certain  constant  relations  to  each  other,  his  ear  may  be 
trained  to  recognise  each  of  these  sounds  as  they  follow  each 
other  in  ordered  succession.     If  this  takes  longer  than  it  takes 
him  to  learn  his  native  tongue,  it  is  because  he  does  not  hear 
the  language  of  music  spoken  around  him  all  day  long,  so  that 
his  musical  faculties  are  only  occasionally  roused  to  activity. 
But  as  fast  as  his  ear  recognises  each  sound-relation,  a  sign  for  it 
inay  be  ^ven  to  him  by  which  his  eye  knows  it  also.     All  this 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  pitch  of  the  notes.     He  may  perceive 
tliat  also,  and  should  be  led  to  notice  it ;  but  it  is  a  thing  apart. 
A  tune  he  once  knows  he  will  know  again,  whether  it  be  sung 
high  or  low,  by  a  man  or  a  woman,  or  played  on  an  instrument ' 
Although  this  kind  of   nursery    education  is   still    greatly 
neglected,  there  has  been,  of  recent  years,  an  awakening  with 
regard  to  musical  culture,  especially  m  its  instrumental  forms. 
"  Fiddling  "  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  frivolous  amusement, 
or  pianoforte  playing  as  being  suitable  only  for  girls.     For  many 
years  the  Public  Schools  and  Universities  have  given  greatly 
mcreased  attention  to  the  subject,  and  have  afforded  opportunities 
for  vocal  and  instrumental  practice  which  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  musical  development  of  the  nation,  while  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  the  benefits  the  study  of  vocal  music  is  able 
to  confer  have  long  been  recognised.    It  is,  in  fitct,  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  condition  of  the 
children  in  those  schools  has  been  enormously  improved  by  their 
systematic  instruction  in  singing. 

Singing  is  not  only  the  most  natural  and  heart-stirring  of  all 
forms  01  music,  it  is,  as  all  musical  educationalists  agree  in 
declaring,  the  one  which  should  provide  the  basis  of  instruction 
in  the  other  branches  of  the  subject.  Through  the  use  of  the 
voice  should  be  cultivated  that  mental  conception  of  the  sound 
represented  by  the  written  note,  which  has  been  called  "  hearing 
with  the  eye,'  and  that  other  faculty  of  analysing  or  naming  the 
sounds  heard  which  has  been  similarly  descnbed  as  "  seeing  with 
the  ear."  The  study  of  vocal  music  nas  also  an  advantage  over 
that  of  an  instrument,  because  singing  from  notes  may  be 
successfully  taught  to  large  classes,  whereas  individual  lessons 
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are  required  by  the  learner  upon  any  kind  of  instrument. 
Another  and  a  very  important  reason  for  commencing  with  sing- 
ing is  that  a  much  smaller  amount  of  time  will  produce  far 
greater  results  than  are  obtainable  from  instruction  upon  the 
pianoforte,  violin,  or  other  'instrument.  The  latter  point  is  one 
which  would  doubtless  weigh  with  the  principal  of  a  school  who 
desires  to  introduce  or  to  extend  the  study  of  music  among 
his  boys,  but  who  is  deterred  by  the  difiSculty  of  finding  time  in 
the  already  crowded  school  curriculum.  The  circumstance  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  boys  on  entering  the  school  are 
imable  to  sing  the  simplest  tune  from  memory ;  that  others  are 
unable  to  repeat  a  phrase  of  '*  God  Save  the  Queen "  after  a 
pattern  has  been  given ;  and  that  some  cannot  even  imitate  a 
single  sound  or  alter  the  pitch  of  their  voices  higher  or  lower  at 
the  teacher's  request,  need  not  create  a  feeling  of  despair  in  that 
principars  mina.  Frequent  and  carefully  graded  lessons  given 
upon  a  good  method  will  effect  wonders.  Inability  to  sing 
almost  invariably  arises  from  a  defective  or  neglected  ear,  not 
from  an  absence  of  voice.  By  degrees  a  boy's  dormant  musical 
perceptions  may  be  awakened,  his  ability  to  unitate  given  sounds 
would  follow,  and  ultimately  it  may  be  possible  to  train  him  to 
produce  musical  intervals  at  will.  This  training  in  the  case  of 
some  boys  is  a  very  slow  process,  and  it  has  to  be  considered  by 
those  resj)onsible  for  their  general  education  whether  or  not  it  is 
worth  while  to  persevere  with  them.  The  experience  of  a  school 
where  great  attention  has  always  been  given  to  music  may  here 
be  quoted.  About  one-third  of  the  new  boys  are  musically 
inclined,  and  can  quickly  be  taught  to  sing,  the  remainder  are 
more  or  less  deficient  in.  ear.  Of  the  latter,  those  who  fail  to 
master  the  tones  of  the  major  scale  after  two  or  three  terms  are 
put  to  other  work  during  the  time  of  the  singing  lesson.  These 
non-singers  vary  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
school. 

The  subject  of  instruction  in  singing  may  be  divided  into  three 
branches :  (1)  Voice  Production,  (2)  Singing  from  Notes,  and  (3) 
Rendering  Songs  or  Part  Singing. 

Under  the  first  head  would  come  breathing,  breath  control  in 
voice  production,  vowel  quality,  and  resonance.  Much  could  be 
said  upon  these  matters,  and  specialists  in  this  department  of 
musical  training  would  desire  that  all  teachers  should  go  through 
a  complete  course  of  study  in  these  essentials.  Failing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  (and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  voice  speciausts  differ  considerably  upon  almost  every 
detail  of  voice  production)  a  short  course  of  lessons  in  breathing 
and  cognate  exercises  would  greatly  increase  the  teacher's 
usefulness.  If  no  school  took  up  the  practice  of  sin^ng  until  it 
was  possible  or  convenient  to  engage  an  expert  in  voice  training, 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  majority  of  scnools  would  remam 
unmusical,  or,  at  least,  non- vocal.  When  voice  production  shall 
have  been  taught  for  years  in  all  the  Public  Schools  and  Univer- 
sities, assistant  masters  will  be  available  for  Preparatory  Schools 
who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.    At  present  the 
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heads  of  schools  must  be  content  with  masters  wlio  show 
aptitude  for  singing,  who  can  set  a  good  example  in  quality  of 
voice  and  general  style,  and  who  will  observe  and  correct  flagrant 
errors  of  me  pupils.  Suitable  exercises  for  the  teacher's  use 
may  be  founa  m  many  Voice  Training  Primers.  Special 
attention  should  be  directed  to  securing  pure  tone,  every 
symptom  of  harshness  being  corrected  by  insisting  on  sort 
smgmg  with  the  mouth  well  open.  Flat  voices  are  frequently 
corrected  by  the  use  of  chorda!  exercises  instead  of  scales,  and, 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  force  the  "registers'"  upwards,  the 
voice  should  be  trained  by  downward  scales  sung  softly. 

In  teaching  to  sing  from  notes,  or  sight-singing  as  it  is 
commonly  cafled,  success  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  method 
of  instruction  employed.  The  plajring  upon  a  piano  of  the 
exercise  or  piece  to  be  taught  until  the  pupils  have  learnt  it  by 
ear  is  most  strongly  deprecated  as  a  waste  of  time  and  intelh- 
gjence  which  no  head  of  a  school  should  tolerate.  By  sight 
singing  is  nieimt  the  unaided  rendering  by  single  pupils,  or  a 
class,  of  music  the  notes  of  which  they  nave  not  seen  or  heard 
before.  A  method  must  be  found  which  will  appeal  to  the 
musical  capacities  of  the  boys,  and  one  which  shouia  be  able  to 
develop  the  power  of  singing  in  the  case  of  children  who  have 
been  deprived  in  their  earliest  years  of  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  nursery  training.     The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lead  the 

Eiipils  to  recognise,  name,  and  sing  tne  "  family  of  tones  " — the 
ey  tone  and  six  related  tones  itbriiiing  the  major  scale.  The 
simplest  possible  sign  should  be  used  to  denote  each  musical 
fact  learnt.  No  calculation  or  analysis  should  be  required  before 
the  pupil  can  find  the  name  of  the  written  note  the  sound  of 
which  ne  is  to  give.  To  attempt  to  teach  a  number  of  signs — 
clefs,  sharps,  flats,  time  values  of  notes  and  rests,  key  signatures, 
time  signatures,  &c. — as  many  teachers  do  at  the  outset  of  the 
singing  course,  is  to  invest  the  subject  with  perfectly  gratuitous 
difficulty,  and  to  render  it  practically  impossiole  for  any  but  the 
musically  rifted  children  to  make  progress. 

The  ability  to  individualize  the  tones  of  the  scale,  to  make 
each  tone  as  clear  to  the  mind  as  colours  are  to  the  eye  or 
textures  to  the  touch,  has  been  for  many  centuries  chiefly  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  the  Italian  syllables  do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  si, 
in  some  rorm  or  other.  Unfortunately  they  have  been  employed 
in  two  opposite  senses,  in  one  case  representing  fixed  sounds,  and 
being  merely  other  names  for  the  alphabetical  designations  of 

notes,  ^.6.,  [^  ^^  ^  •  t    ^^^  ^  ^  .^  and  m  the  other  case  mdi- 

eating  relative  pitch  or  key  relationship.  The  former  or  fixed  do 
method  was  adapted  from  Wilhem*s  sjrstem  as  practised  in 
France  and  Germany  by  the  late  Dr.  HuUah.  After  many  years' 
trial  in  the  training  colleges  and  elementary  schools  of  this 
coimtry,  as  well  as  in  public  singing  classes  and  choral  societies, 
the  system  was  found  to  be  a  failure.  Previous  to  this  period  the 
movable  do  had  always  been  in  use,  and  proof  of  what  could  be 
accomplished  in  sight  singing  by  the  application  of  the  syllables 
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to  express  key  relationship  was  given  by  John  Curwen  in  his 
"  Tonic  Sol-fa  Method  of  Teaching  to  Sing."  Under  the  guidance 
of  Her  Majesty's  present  Inspector  of  Music  (Sir  John  Stainer) 
the  movable  do  nas  been  reinstated  as  the  officially  approved 
system  of  teaching,  and  since  then  skill  in  singing  has  pro- 

§ressed  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  Training  Colleges  and  the 
tate-aided  schools  of  the  country. 

Much  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  simplified  notation  with 
which  the  return  to  the  movable  do  was  accompanied.  The  pitch 
of  sounds  is  represented  by  the  first  letter  of  tne  syllables  before 
mentioned  (with  the  substitution  of  t  for  the  s  of  si),  thus :  d  r 
m  f  s  1 1.  Higher  and  lower  octaves  are  shown  by  figures,  thus : 
— d^  d^  dj  do,  etc.  Names  are  provided  for  the  chromatic 
tones  (sharps  and  flats),  and  changes  of  key  in  the  course  of  a 
tune  are  shown  by  a  double  name — that  of  the  sound  in  the  old 

key  and  the  name  it  assumes  in  the  new  key,  thus  ^d  (meaning 
that  sol  becomes  do).  This  is  called  a  bridge  note.  Accent  is 
indicated  by  bars  and  colons,  which,  placed  at  regular  distances 
along  the  paper,  give  a  pictorial  representation  of  duration  of 
time.  Divisions  of  the  pulse,  or  beat  (the  unit  of  time  value) 
are  shown  by  a  dot  or  comma  placed  in  certain  positions  The 
general  appearance  of  the  letter  notation,  as  also  its  simplicity 
m  the  representation  of  a  difficult  passage,  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  extract  from  Spohr's  Oratorio  "  The  Last  Judgment." 
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Ability  to  sing  from  the  letter  notation  is  gained  by  the  studj 
of  the  character,  or  mental  effect  of  each  tone  of  the  scale,  and 
by  the  use  of  a  diagram  called  a  modulator.  The  teacher  having 
established  the  key  by  sinking  or  playing  the  tones  of  the  Tonic 
chord  points  on  the  modulator  to  the  syllable  he  wishes  the 
pupils  to  sing,  and  they  immediately  respond  with  the  proper 
soimd.  All  the  tones  ot  every  scale  are  shown  in  this  diagram 
in  their  theoretically  correct  position,  according  to  the  perfect, 
not  the  tempered,  scale ;  and  constant  practice  in  sinking  from 
the  teacher's  pointing  so  impresses  the  relationship  of  tones  and 
keys  upon  the  mind's  eye  oi  the  pupils  that  they  are  able  to  sing 
the  most  difficult  intervals,  and  to  make  transitions  into  very 
remote  keys  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  accuracy. 

Experience  incontestably  proves  the  advantages  of  comniencins^ 
the  study  of  vocal  music  oy  means  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  methoa 
and  Notation.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  young  children 
and  those  who  are  not  musically  ^fted.    By  numberless  pro- 
cesses the  musical  ear  of  the  pupil  is  awakened,  and  his  voice 
trained  to  obey  the  mind's  bidding.     But  the  method  of  teaching 
can  to  a  very  great  extent  be  applied  direct  to  the  Staff"  Notatioa 
The  same  inmvidualising  of  tne  tones  of  the  scale  by    their 
mental  effects,  the  power  of  singing  the  various  syllables  as 
pointed  to  on  the  modulator,  the  recognition  of  those  tones  as 
sung  or  played  by  the  teacher,  enable  the  pupil,  after  the  neces- 
sary explanation  of  the  Staff,  to  sing  from  it  by  following  the 
teachers  pointing  upon  the  lines  or  spaces  with  an  approach  lo 
tlie  fa(*ility  he  has  acquired  upon  the  modulator. 

The  irreat  difference  between  sin^ng  from  the  modulator  or 
Tonic  ^ol-fa  Notation  and  sinking  from  the  Staff  is  that  in  the 
one  case  the  pupil  is  told  by  the  syllable  or  letter  which  tone  he 
is  to  produce,  wnile  in  the  other  ne  has  to  find  out  what  name 
to  give  the  note  before  he  can  think  about  its  sound.  As  there 
are  seven  different  key  or  scale  positions  on  the  Staff  (without 
using  enharmonic  equivalents)  and  seven  notes  in  each  scale,  it 
follows  that  the  singer  from  the  Staff  must  be  able  to  instan- 
taneously recognise  and  name  forty-nine  positions — in  the 
limited  range  of  seven  notes  only — compared  to  the  one  series  oi 
letters  d  r  m  f  s  1 1.  To  this  difficulty  has  to  be  added,  as  the 
pupil  progresses^  the  study  of  the  key  signatures,  13  in  nimiber, 
ana  the  properties  of  accidental  sharps,  &,t&,  and  naturals. 

That  any  difficulty  arises  from  the  letters  being  printed  on 
a  horizontal  line  instead  of  taking  their  positions  one  above  the 
other  according  to  their  pitch,  is  a  fallacy  which  five  minutes' 

Eractice  in  singing  from  tne  modulator  and  letters  will  dispel. 
>n  the  other  hand,  the  statement  that  the  Staff  is  "  pictonal" 
and  renders  singing  easy  by  telling  the  performer  when  he  is  to 
raise  his  voice  and  when  to  depress  it,  is  one  of  those  half-truths 
which  are  more  misleading  than  a  decided  untruth.  While  notes 
on  the  Staff  Notation  do  tell  the  singer  when  to  raise  his  voice 
they  fail  to  tell  him  how  much.  The  Staff  itself  does  not  show 
the  difference  between  the  tones  and  semitones  of  the  scale,  and 
as  by  changes  of  key  signature  these  differences  are  moved  all 
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oyer  the  Staff,  the  singer  has  always  to  discover  the  exact  dis- 
tance from  note  to  note  before  he  can  calculate  the  pitch.  The 
following  is  an  example  in  which,  although  the  notes  in  the  two 
phrases  are  upon  the  same  degrees  of  the  staff*,  the  intervals  of 
pitch  are  in  every  case  different. 


Semi-  Imper-  Minor  Tone.  Tone.  Perfect  Maior  Semi- 

tone, feet  6th.  3rd.  <.6th.      3ra.   tone. 

The  difficulty  of  calculating  the  exact  pitch  of  the  notes  is 
overcome  by  the  plan  of  Sol-faing  with  the  movable  do^  that  is  so 
long  as  the  music  remains  in  tne  key  indicated  by  the  signa- 
ture, but  when  changes  of  key  are  made  by  the  mtroduction 
of  accidentals,  as  in  the  example  from  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  the 
singer  has  again  the  troublesome  task  of  discovering  tne  intervals 
ana  the  key  produced  thereby,  and  of  giving  the  notes  the  correct 
sol-fft  name,  or  of  otherwise  determining  the  pitch. 

In  the  experience  of  the  writer,  and  of  a  great  number  of 
others  who  have  made  the  teaching  of  sinring  from  notes  a  life- 
study,  the  simplest  and  surest  way  to  teach  pupils  to  sing  from 
the  Staff"  Notation  is  to  commence  with  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Nota- 
tion. The  transition  from  the  letter  notation  to  the  Staff  can 
be  rapidly  made.  Everything  learnt  in  the  one  system  is 
utilised  in  mastering  the  technicalities  and  anomalies  of  the 
other.  Average  pupils  so  trained  have  a  mental  grasp  of  the 
subject  that  is  reached  only  by  the  specially  gifted  pupils  who 
have  been  taught  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  third  division  of  the  subject  of  singing  in  schools,  that  of 
the  rendering  of  songs  or  of  two-part,  three-part,  or  four-part 
pieces,  need  not  be  discussed  at  length.  If  the  boys  have  been 
taught  to  sing  from  notes,  and  music  suitable  to  their  acquire- 
ments has  been  chosen,  the  lessons  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  con- 
cerned. A  very  great  number  of  pieces  written  for  boys'  voices 
in  one,  two,  and  three  parts  are  obtainable,  and  should  any  of 
the  masters  be  able  to  smg  tenor  or  bass,  the  field  of  selection 
will  be  immensely  enlarged.  To  prepare  a  number  of  part  son^ 
for  a  school  concert  or  other  occasion  when  a  little  vocal  music 
is  desired  will  be  an  easy  and  a  pleasant  task  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  every  new  piece  sung 
from  the  notes  is  an  addition  to  the  pupirs  skill  and  experience. 
When  he  leaves  for  a  Public  School  ne  will  take  with  him  a 
musical  voice,  a  trained  ear,  and  the  power  of  reading  music  at 
sight,  which  will  be  most  welcome  to  the  school  authorities,  and 
which  will  enable  his  musical  education  to  proceed  steadily 
according  to  his  parent's  or  his  own  ambition. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  have  singing  practices — they 
can  hardly  be  called  lessons — in  which  {)ieces  are  got  up  "  by 
ear."  The  waste  of  school  time,  the  weariness  of  the  pupils,  and 
their  probable  distaste  for  singing  when  practised  under  such 
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conditions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  almost  inevitable  irritability  of 
the  mastor  who  has  the  drudgery  of  such  parrot-like  work,  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  condemnation  of  such  an  uneducationa] 
proceeding. 

Two  pomts  naturally  arise  for  settlement  hj  the  principal  of  a 
school  after  he  has  decided  to   introduce  singing  from  notes. 
Who  is  to  be  the  teacher,  and  when  are  the  lessons  to  be  given  ? 
The  school  may  bo  so  situated  that  a  visiting  professional  teacher 
of  singing  is  not  obtainable,  or  if  he  be,  the  expense  may  l»e 
more  than  it  is  wished  to  incur.     In  that  case,  even  if  not  by 
preference,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  ordinary  school  stalll 
One  of  the  resident  masters,  who  has  a  fair  voice  and  a  good 
musical  ear,  who  is  also  patient  and  thorough,  should  be  selected- 
Such  an  one  with  a  little  personal  application  in  studying  the 
method  previously  described  should  be  aole  to  secure  quite  satis- 
factory results.     Importance  is  attached  to  the  condition  that  he 
can  sing,  not  necessarily  that  he  plays  the  piano.     He  must  be  able 
to  pattem'with  his  voice  the  notes,  intervals,  and  phrases  he  has 
to  teach.     Ho  should  be  an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  a 
teaching  appliance  that  can  scarcely  be  used  too  nuich,  since  by 
its  means  mo  pupils'  minds  can  bo  concentrated  upon  what  he 
is  telling  them.     Having  to  write  his  illustrations  he  will  be  less 
likely  than  when  using  charts  or  books  to  introduce  signs  and 
terms  that  are  unfamiliar  to  the  pupils,  or  are  not  absolutely 
necessary    for    the    purpose    of    trie    lesson.      Large    printed 
diagrams  or  charts  are  convenient  in  many  respects,  but  they 
generally  contain  much  more  than  the  teacher  wants  at   the 
moment,  and   consequently  have  the  effect  of  setting  pupils' 
minds  wandering.    The  younger  the  boys  the  more  should  the 
blackboard  be  used  in  preference  to  charts  or  books.     If  the 
resident  master  has  haa  little  or  no  experience  in  teaching 
sin^ng  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  principal  to  arrange  for 
periodical  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  class  by  an  expert.   This 
would  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  ensuring  that  the  instruction 
was  proceeding  on  correct  lines,  and  of  stimulating  teacher  and 
pupils  to  do  their  best  in  preparation  for  his  visit. 

When  should  the  lessons  be  given,  and  of  what  duration  ? 
Undoubtedly  they  should  form  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work, 
and  should  not  be  taken  from  playtime.  To  relegate  a  subject 
to  a  time  which  makes  it  seem  like  an  "  imposition  "  is  naturally 
to  make  it  unpopular ;  in  such  a  case  no  one  can  be  surprised  if 
the  singing  lesson  becomes  "flat,  stale,  and  unprofilAble." 
Immediately  following  games  (cricket,  football,  &c.)  should  be 
avoided,  for  then  the  organs  of  the  body  require  a  period  of 
rest ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  goinff  mrect  from  a  meal  to 
the  singing  lesson.  An  hour  ought  to  empse  between  a  full  meal 
and  vocal  practice. 

In  music,  as  in  other  subjects  of  education,  short  and  frequent 
lessons  produce  the  best  results.  Two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes 
each  per  week  would  be  better  than  one  of  sixty  minutes.  When 
a   teacher  can  impart  variety  to  his  lesson  by  dealing  in  an 
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interesting  way  with  breathing,  voice  production,  exercises  in 
tune,  in  time  and  expression,  one  or  two  fresh  points  *of 
notation  or  theory  and  the  practice  of  some  rounds,  two-part 
songs,  etc.,  sixty-minutes'  lessons  will  not  be  too  long,  unless  in 
the  case  of  very  young  boys.  Where  two  lessons  of  sixty  minutes 
can  be  arranged  the  scnool  may  claim  to  be  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  a  musical  sense,  and  the  results  should  be  satis- 
factory in  a  proportionate  degree.  The  sweet  sinring  of  a  hymn 
at  morning  and  evening  prayers  is  also  very  helpful  in  keeping 
the  boys*  voices  under  control  and  their  ears  attuned  to  music^ 
sounds. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  said  that  a  school  cannot  be  made  musical 
wholly  to  order.  To  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  singing  is 
to  go  a  long  way  towards  securing  fair  progress,  but  the  boys  are 
qmck  to  discern  whether  or  not  the  principal  attaches  import- 
ance to  the  singing  lesson.  If,  with  Martin  Luther,  he  can  say, 
"  Music  is  a  fair  and  glorious  gift  of  God ;  I  would  not  for  the 
world  renounce  my  humble  share  of  music,"  and  speak  and  act 
accordingly,  the  path  of  the  singing  master  will  be  cast  in 
pleasant  places.  Then  assuredly  will  the  teacher  exert  himself 
to  satisfy  nis  chief,  and  the  boys  respond  to  the  eflforts  of  their 
teacher.  Then  will  the  singing  lesson  be  looked  forward  to  as 
one  of  the  pleasure-giving  events  of  the  week,  and  the  abUity  to 
sing  in  part-song,  glee,  or  chorus  be  recognised  by  the  boys  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  acquirements  of  their  preparatory 
school  life. 

Leonard  C.  Venables. 
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GARDENING,  ITS  ROLE  IN  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL  LIFE 


The  writer  has  no  other  qualifications  for  the  task  imposed  on 
him  than  those  which  a  love  of  flowers  and  the  supervision  for 
many  years  of  a  few  small  gardens  worked  by  the  boys  of  his 
school  confer.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  he  ventures  to  give  some 
practical  hints,  it  is  with  the  hope  that  some  who  from  inexperi- 
ence might  otherwise  decline  the  attempt  may  be  encouraged  to 
start  ^rdens  for  their  boys. 

It  IS  plain  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  "  gardening "  is 
possible  at  school  only  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  lor  the  tenure 
of  each  garden  is  of  such  short  duration,  and  the  interruptions 
occasioned  by  holidays,  and  the  claims  which  other  occupations 
make  upon  tne  owners,  are  so  many,  that  anything  approaching 
the  consistent  growth  and  development  of  a  garden  is  out  of 
the  question.    Added  to  this  there  is  usually  but  a  limited 
amount  of  ground  available,  even  if  there  were  time  for  cultiva- 
ting a  wider  area.     But  even  if  all  forms  of  landscape  gardening 
are  excluded  and  the  cultivation  of  perennials  is  debarred  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  gardens  change  hands,  it  is  still  possible 
for  a  boy  in  the  course  of  a  single  school  year  to  derive  no  little 
pleasure  from  the  management  of  his  plot.     And  the  more  the 
management  is  left  in  the  boy's  own  hand  the  greater  will  be 
the  pleasure  and  the  profit  to  nimself.    Given  an  ordinary  loamy 
soil  such  as  is  found  in  most  gardens,  the  boys  may  be  left  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  themselves  unless  it  should  so  happen 
that  among  them  none  has  had   any  experience  of  the  sort 
before.     Given  one  boy  with  the  requisite  knowledge  how  to 
trench  a  piece  of  ground  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the 
bulbs  and  plants  intended  for  cultivation,  the  rest  will  speedily 
imitate  him.     Should  the  soil  however  be  exceptional  m  any 
way,  inclining  too  much  to  clay  or  to  sand,  it  would  probably  be 
better  to  have  its  defects  remedied  by  the  gardener  before  handing 
}t  over  to  the  boys.     The  length  of  the  garden  is  immaterial, 
but  for  convenience  in  working  it  a  width  of  three,  or  at  the 
piost  of  four  feet,  will  probably  be  found  the  most  satisfactory. 
Grass  paths  between  the  plots  are  theoretically  more  attractive, 
but  in  practice  too  often  resolve  themselves  into  slippery  iimd 
or  bare  road,  so  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  paths  gravelled  and 
tiling  let  in  nearly  level  with  the  path.     These  paths  the  boys 
will  Keep  clean  and  tidy,  whereas  their  well-intentioned  oftorts 
to  make  the  grass  grow  only  result  in  failure.     An  abimdant 
supply  of  water  dose  to  the  gardens  is  a  necessity — if  possible 
9,  pipe  or  a  cisl^eru  should  be  fixed,  with  space  wough  under  the 
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tap  to  place  the  can.  and  a  trough  should  be  provided  to  catch 
and  carry  off  the  spare  water.    Tne  tools  required  are  practically 
two,  a  rate  and  a  trowel,  unless  the  ground  has  to  be  prepared.     To 
these  must  be  added  a  watering-can  with  a  tine  rose,  which  should 
be  soldered  on.     Rake,  can,  and  trowel  should  all  be  numbered, 
and  each  will  have  its  separate  peg  on  which  to  hang*,  when 
not  in  use.     As  to  the  time  which  may  be  profitably  allotted  to 
gardening,  few  masters  will  be  inclined  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  confining  gardening  operations  to  such  times  as  are  not  appropri- 
ated to  any  organised  games,  and  such  opportunities  will  naturally 
be  found  in  the  summer  towards  the  evening,  and  in  autumn, 
winter  and  spring,  in  the  breaks  which  occur  m  the  morning's 
work  and  immediately  after  dinner.     On  Sundays,  too,  much 
time  can  pleasurably  be  devoted  to  their  gardens.    The  busy 
periods  of  preparation  will  be,  as  a  rule,  at  the  end  of  September 
the  middle  or  end  of  March,  and  the  middle  of  May.    At  the 
end  of  September  the  main  planting  of  spring-fiowering  bulbs 
takes  place.     It  is  essential  that  this  operation  should  not   be 
deferred,  for  two  reasons :  (1)  The  soil  is  then  still  wann,  and 
enables  the  bulbs  to  make  vigorous  root  growth  before  the  cold 
weather  comes  on  ;  (2)  the  bmbs  as  a  mle  deteriorate  by  being 
kept  out  of  the  ground  an  unduly  long  time.     Some  little  assis- 
tance at  first  will  probably  have  to  be  given  as  to  the  depth  at 
which  the  bulbs  should  be  planted,  and  care  will  be  necessary  in 
seeing  that  all  the  bulbs  of  the  same  sort  are  planted  at  an 
unifonn  depth.     If  this   precaution  be  disreganlod  the   effect 
produced  will  be  patchy  and  unsatisfactory.     Advice,  too,  will 
naturally  be  asked  for  as' to  the  sorts  of  bulbs" it  will  be  best  to  bu}', 
and  all  must  be  dissuaded  from  investing  their  money  in  tlie 
purchase  of  one  or  two  bnlbs  of  a  great  many  different  sorts ; 
probably,  however,  several  boys  will  prefer  to  follow  their  own 
inclinations,  and  then  in  February  and  March  it  will  be  easy  to 
convince  them  how  much  more  effect  can  be  produced  from  a 
single  patch  of  some  one  gem  than  from  the  flowers  of  single 
bulbs  of  many  different  sorts.     It  will  be  found  useful  in  soil 
at  all  inclined  to  be  heavy  to  plant  all  bulbs  on  sand — ^not  only 
does  this  serve  to  protect  the  Wlbs  during  the  winter,  but  its 

?iresence  nlso  acts  iis  a  danger  flag  when  digging  in  the  bonier. 
D^-planting  tooroup  of  bulbs  the  soil  will  be  dug   out  to  the 
necessary  depth  aii.  width,  the  lK)ttom  will  bo  made  flat,  but 
not  hard,  a  layer  of  sari^of  uniform   thickness,  suflicient  to 
coyer  up  a  tliinl  of  the  l)ulb,  will'  bo'>]jU!ed  on  the  bottom,  into 
this  the  bulbs  will  be  lijrhtly  pressed,  the  lariLwill  l)e  put  in  the 
centre  of  the  group,  a  little"^  more  sand  thrown  onli%4)ulbs  and 
the  Ciirth  replacecf,  and  the  planting  is  done.     Then  aS^on  as 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  should  the  weather  be  at  all  f^pur- 
able,  the  various  bulbs  will  begin  to  push  their  hea(lsthrougS^i« 
ground— winter  aconite,  snowdrop,  crocus,  sauill,  iris,  Gloi\  ^ 
the  Snow,  and  many  more.     All  through  FcVbriiarv  nnd  Mar^ 
and  even  into  April  the  flowering  will  continue.       ^  w 

It  will  be  well  to  devote  only  a  portion  of  each  jilol  to  the^ 
bulbs  -if  the  whole  ground  is  occupied  with  bulbs  a  diflicultv 
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will  arise  when  the  time  comes  for  putting  in  the  summer 
occupants  of  the  bed.  This  difficulty  will  usually  be  solved  in  a 
rough-and-ready  way  by  digging  up  all  the  bulbs  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  completed  the  ripening  process  or  not.  By 
confining  the  bulbs  to  one  portion  only  and  planting  them  close 
together  a  better  display  is  made  in  February  and  March,  and  a 
reprieve  is  gained,  bv  means  of  which  the  bulbs  will  probably  be 
more  or  less  ripe  before  they  are  dug  up.  If  it  shaidd  be  necessary 
to  clear  the  bed,  the  bulbs  should  be  dug  up  and  at  once  laid  in, 
covered  with  some  inches  of  soil  and  left  there  to  ripen.  There  is 
generally  some  sunny  comer  available  for  such  a  purpose,  as  a 
very  large  number  of  bulbs  can  in  this  way  be  packed  into  a 
very  snmll  space. 

ohould  the  weather  in  the  middle  of  March  be  favourable  and 
the  ground  fairly  dry,  it  will  be  well  to  sow  the  seeds  of  any 
hardy  annuals  desirea.  It  is  true  that  many — e.</.,  poppies — arc 
best  sown  in  July,  to  bloom  the  following  summer,  but  at  that 
time  the  garden  is  fully  occupied  and  no  space  will  be  available. 
The  ground  should  be  worked  with  the  rake,  and  any  lumps 
broken  up,  and  the  surface  made  smooth  and  fine.  The  seeds 
must  be  sown  thinly  and  covered  with  a  little  fine  soil.  Birds  are 
very  fond  of  using  any  newly  worked  soil  as  dust-baths.  This  can 
be  to  some  extent  prevented  by  fixing  twigs  in  the  soil  and 
running  black  thread  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  to  the 
other.  Where  heather  or  ling  abounds  a  thin  layer  of  either  will 
keep  off  the  birds,  but  this  must  be  removed  when  the  seedlings 
are  well  above  ground.  Should  the  weather  continue  dry  the 
beds  must  be  watered  with  a  fine  rose.  The  size  of  the  seea  will 
be  a  rough  guide  as  to  the  depth  at  which  it  should  be  planted, 
the  smafler  the  seed  the  less  the  soil  above  it.  By  the  end  of  the 
Easter  holidays  the  plants  should  be  well  up,  probably  many  of 
the  patches  will  be  the  better  for  severe  thinning.  T^ow  comes 
the  time  for  tilling  up  the  beds.  Many  boys  like  to  bring  their 
flowers  from  home,  and  such  a  natural  aesire  is  not  to  be  thwarted, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  relieves  the  boy  of  the  trouble  and  thought 
involved  in  setting  out  his  garden,  the  value  of  which  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  wul  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
reflection  and  taste  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  owner.  In  the 
grouping  of  plants,  the  selection  of  an  edging,  the  choice  of 
climbers,  abundant  scope  is  provided  for  the  display  of  judgment 
and  knowledge,  while  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  all  will 
be  tested  by  the  constant  warfare  to  be  waged  with  weeds,  and 
every  form  of  insect,  and  other  plagues.  Plants  suitable  for 
summer,  bedding  can  be  procured  in  endless  variety,  and  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  from  any  good  nurseryman  ;  but  it  is  well  to  go 
to  a  leading  firm,  as  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  garden  will 
depend  on  whether  the  strain,  e.g.,  of  salpiglossis,  be  a  good  one 
or  not.  As  soon  as  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  for  getting  the 
garden  into  order,  systematic  inspection  will  take  place ;  mis- 
takes will  be  pointed  out  and  comparisons  made,  from  which  all 
will  learn.  Zeal  will  be  encouraged  and  slovenliness  corrected--- 
and  as  a  rule  a  healthy  spirit  of  emiUation  will  be  created. 

4333.  X  2 
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Nothing  has  been  said  as  to  various  forms  of  gardening*  which 
in  one  case  or  another  may  be  possible,  such  as  the  rock  garden, 
the  bog  garden,  the  wooa  garden,  because  the  necessary  con- 
ditions do  not  universally  obtain — the  happy  possessors  of  such 
opportunities  will  not  be  slow  in  availing  tnemselves  of  them. 

If  we  have  to  exclude  the  cultivation  of  perennials,  as  often 
requiring  years  for  the  development  of  their  full  beauty,  and 
occupying  more  space  than  can  usually  be  allotted ;  of  biennials, 
for  the  nowering  of  which  few  boys  would  wait;  and  of  al! 
tender  plants  requiring  the  protection  of  glass,  it  ma^  be  asked 
whether  the  resiuts  attainable  are  worth  attaining.  This  question 
will  best  be  answered  by  considering  what  gain  should  result  from 
even  such  a  limited  form  of  gardening  as  has  been  sketched. 
And  in  the  forefront  should  be  placed  the  creation  or  development 
of  a  tastefor  beauty,  not  only  in  colour  but  in  form,  notonlyin  flower 
but  in  foliage  and  habit,  the  recognition  of  which  will  give  an 
additional  interest  to  every  walk.  A  second  advantage  would  lie 
in  the  impetus  a  study  of  plant  life  gives  to  the  powers  oi 
observation  and  comparison.  Endless  are  the  points  of  interest 
which  occur  in  one's  garden  from  January  to  December. 

In  gardening,  again,  will  be  found  a  solution  for  the  happy 
employment  of  many  an  interval  which  might  otherwise  oe 
improfitably  employed ;  a  love  of  neatness  and  orderliness  will 
result  and  will  grow  with  years,  while  such  a  rough  working 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  or  garden  lore  will  have  been  acquired 
as  will  render  easy  and  desired  the  creation  of  a  garden  whenever 
and  wherever  the  opportunity  for  doing  so  occurs. 

A  short  list  is  appended  of  bulbs,  annuals  and  summer  bedding 
plants  which  will  prove  satisfactory  under  most  circumstances. 

Daffodils. — Barn  conspicuus,  pallidus  prsecox,  minor,  cynosure, 
Sir  Watkin,  Johnstoni,  Queen  of  Spain,  obvallaris.  Golden 
Spur,  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldii,  campemelle  rugulosus. 

ATiemone. — Blanda,  apennina,  nemorosa  and  n.  flore  pleno, 
fulgens,  stellata,  and,  in  hot  positions,  palmata. 

ScUla, — Sibirica,  and  S.  multiflora,  which  is  three  weeks  earlier. 

Chionodooui. — Lucilise  and  Sardensis. 

hns.—  Reticulata,  histrioides,  persica,  hispanica  and  anglica,  the 
last  two  flowering  in  June  to  July ;  hispanica  flowers  first. 

Winter  Aconites. — One  of  the  earliest  flowers  to  bloom. 

Grape  Hyacinths  (Muscari). — Azureum  (flowering  in  Feb.), 
botryoides,  b.  album,  b.  leucophaeum,  Heldreichi,  paradoxum. 

Dog's  Tooth  Violets  (Er5rthronium).— Red,  white,  and  purple 
varieties,  as  well  as  giganteum  and  grandiflorum. 

C7'ocu^.— In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Dutch  sorts  (Mont  Blanc, 
white.  Sir  W.  Scott,  striped.  Purpurea  grandiflora  (fine  blue) 
for  spring  flowering,  C.  iinperati,  and  if  autumn-flowering 
kinds  are  required,  speciosus  and  pulchellus. 

Hardy  annuals  for  sowing  in  March  or  in  September  to  flower 
the  following  spring,  might  include  A^rostemma,  Sweet  Sultan 
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Ar^emone  grandiflora,  Bartonia  aurea,  varieties  of  Clarkia, 
CoTlinsia,  Convolvulus  minor,  Delphinium  ajacis  and  D.  con- 
solida,  JDimorphotheca  pluvialis,  Erysimum  Perofiskianum, 
Phacelia  campanularia,  Gilia  achille«efolia  major,  Glaucium 
tricolor,  Godetia,  Hibiscus  africanus,  Sweet  Pea,  LeptosiphoA, 
Limnanthes  Douglasii,  various  Linarias,  Linum  grandiflorum, 
Lupinus  Hartwegii,  Nemophila  insignis,  and  others,  Nigella 
hispanica,  Shirley  Poppies,  Viscaria  oculata,  Whitlavia  grandi- 
flora,  Nastiu'tium,  Silene  saponaria.  Mignonette,  Platystemon 
califomicus. 

While  the  occupants  of  the  beds  during  the  summer  would 
naturally  consist  of  geraniums,  especially  ivy-leaved  and  bronze- 
leaved  varieties.  Cherry  Pie,  Begonias,  Balsams,  Fuchsias,  Ageratum, 
Lobelia,  Erinus  (Blue  Stone  is  one  of  the  best  varieties),  Corn- 
flowers, Pansies,  Indian  Pinks,  Calceolarias,  Gaillardias,  Petunias, 
Perilla,  Salpiglossis,  Scabious,  Asters,  Pansies,  Pyrethrum  aureum. 

A.  C.  Bartholemew. 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN 
PKEPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  aim  of  this  article  must  bo  twofold,  (a.)  To  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  presented  to  the  headmaster  of  a  prepara- 
tory school  in  connection  with  the  general  conditions  ot  health 
in  his  school  and  the  physical  training  of  his  pupils,  (b.)  To 
naention  some  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  writer  or  known 
by  him  to  be  employed  in  schools  similar  to  his  own. 

There  is  no  need  so  much  as  to  mention  the  use  of  specific 
romedies  for  specific  diseases.  These  are  the  province  of  the 
ni<)dical  adviser,  not  of  the  headmaster.  The  latter  can  only  be 
held  responsible  for  the  general  conditions  which  g'3  to  make  up 
the  healthy  life  of  the  school.  I  shall  allude  to  what  I  consider 
the  right  relation  of  the  doctor  to  the  school.  It  is  the  doctor's 
business  to  show  interest,  and  to  give  advice  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  health  of  the  school,  sometimes  even  to  veto  or 
insist  upon  some  detail,  but  it  is  the  master  who  is  responsiblef  or 
the  general  conditions,  and  we  may  venture  to  claim  that  he  is 
better  qualified  to  organise  and  control  these  than  any  doctor  who 
has  not  been  the  head  of  a  nursery  of  small  boys  varying  in 
number  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  and  upwards. 

Perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  kind  of  profes- 
sional life,  that  of  the  school-master  is  hable  to  sudden  anxiety 
on  the  score  of  health.  By  its  nature  it  is  so,  and  if  he  would 
reduce  the  frequency  of  these  occasions  to  a  minimum  he  must 
needs  think  much  and  deeply  of  them.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do  this  and  not  let  the  rest  of  the  work  suffer  in  consequence. 
The  man  must  be  strong  in  nerve  and  self-control  and  sympathy 
and  tact,  and  above  all  strong  in  foresight.  He  w-11  not  meet 
with  much  ^mpathy,  indeed  he  does  not  wish  his  thoughts  to  be 
apparent.  They  must  permeate  not  pervade  every  department, 
or  they  will  spoil  the  whole.  Until  he  has  himself  seen  the 
consequences  of  some  apparcntlv  trivial  omission,  has  known 
what  might  have  been  Siived  hy  a  little  more  care,  a  man, 
especially  a  young,  strong,  athletic  man,  is  naturally  inclined  to 
look  upon  details  of  care  as  coddling  and  softening.  It  is  right 
enough  and  a  wholesome  corrective  that  he  should  think  so  as  a 
private  individual,  but  as  a  head  master  he  will  not  think  so. 
He  knows  that  the  Spartan  treatment  upon  which  Jones  will 
thrive  means  pleurisy  or  bronchitis  to  Brown,  and  since  he  has 
to  arrange  for  two  dozen  Jones's  and  two  dozen  Brown's,  it  is 
difiicult  to  persist  in  as  hardy  a  treatment  as  he  would  like. 
Consequently  healtn  occupies  and  must  occupy  as  much  of  his 
mental  horizon  as  other  parts  of  his  work.  Is  there  not  even  a 
subtle  danger  lest  in  some  schools,  especially  in  small  schools, 
or  schools  in  well-known  health  resorts,  the  care  for  health  slould 
occupy  more  of  the  horizon  than  the  care  for  character. 

To  proceed  to  details.    It  is  obvious  that  the  first  care  should 
be  to  exclude  epidemic  diseases.     It  may  be  said  "  No,"  the 
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first  care  should  be  positive  not  negative,  to  secure  gpod  general 
conditions,  not  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  diseases.     The  order  is 
immaterial.     Let  us  take  the  negative  and  exclusive  side  first, 
for  I  submit  that  in  doing  the  one  you  will  not  leave   the  other 
undone.     No  precaution   which   can  be  backed  by   reasonable 
medical   authority  can   be   thought   superfluous.      The    saving 
clause  should  be  noticed ;  the  doctor  must  be  at  the   luaster's 
back,  else  fads  and  fuss  are  inevitable.     The  doctor  may  have 
fads,  the  doctor  ma^  appear  fussy,  let  him !    The  master  may  not 
The  one  knows,  or  is  expected  to  know,  what  he  is  about.     The 
other  may  have  "  nerves."     Drainage,  water  supply  and  sanitary 
conditions  must  be  not  only  perfect,  but  regularly  inspected.     A 
terrible  burden  is   this  pertection  sometimes,  but  a  necessary 
one,  and  recognised  as  such  by  all.     It  is  vexatious  to  be  alwa^^s 
liable  to  the  information  that  such  and  such  a  "  trap,"  or  venti- 
lator, or  shaft,  which  was  recommended  by  the  highest  authority 
a  year  or  two  ago,  is  now  found  to  be  inadequate,  or  inefiectiva 
The    circumstances    have    changed;    the    school    has    grown, 
sanitary  science  has  progressed.     What  is  to  be  done  ?  must  we  be 
always  changing  ?  always  tinkering  ?  It  looks  like  it  sometimes ; 
but  I  believe  the  only  common-sense  attitude  is,  first  to  get  an 
expert  who  can  be  trusted,  trusted,  that  is,  not  only  to   know 
what  is  best,  but  also  to  seek  his  employer's  interest  as  well  f-s 
his  own,  and  refrain  from  unnecessary  patchwork  and  expendi- 
ture, and  then  to  carry  out  his  instructions.     There  is  no  middle 
course ;  workmanship  and  system,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be 
of  the  best.     Makeshifts  and  luisser  aller  will  bring  their  own 
punishment,  and,  alas,  not  to  the  schoolmaster  alone,  but  to  those 
whom  he  has  deceived.     In  this  context  I  may  perhaps  mention 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  want.     There  are  many  excellent  and 
reliable  sanitary  engineers,  and  many  ways — ^good,  bad,  indifferent — 
of  inspection,  from  the  local  M.O.H.  to  the  diplomaed  and  titled 
professor  of  public  health,  but  what  a  diversity  in  their  recom- 
mendations, and  in   their  charges!     If  public  authority  is  to 
touch  private  venture  schools  at  all,  can  it  not  begin  with  this; 
To  give  us  some  sanitary  court  of  appeal,  to  do  for  us  what  the 
Local  Government  Board  does  for  public  works  and  offices,  or 
at  least,  if  not  to  compel  us  to  submit  to  inspection,  to  allow  it  to 
us,  an  inspection  to  which  we  could  turn  confidently,  knowing 
that  it  would  give  us  an  honest  and  unbiassed  opinion.     Nay,  I 
believe  it  would  be  best  if  it  could  compel  us  to  conform  to  its 
regulations.     We  should  then  know  what  we  are  doing.     Public 
inspectors  and  engineers  are  of  course  not  infallible,  any  more 
than  private  experts,  but  we  should  at  least  be  delivered  from  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whose  advice  to  follow ;  from  the  haunting  fear 
which  overtakes  the  most  guiltless  at  times  that  in  the  hands  of 
expert  and  contractor  he  is  but  a  defenceless  prey. 

It  is  the  practice  in  almost  all  schools  to  demand  a  certificate 
of  health  from  the  parents  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.     Some 
use  forms  drawn  up  by  themselves ;  others  such  as  may  be  found 
in  Dr.  Clement  Dukes'  "  Health  at  Schools  " ;  others  again,  those  * 
issued  by  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  Schools  Association,     It 
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Would  be  perhaps  bast  if  the  same  form  was  adopted  by  all,  but 
the  ditterence  is  one  in  detail  merely.  The  point  of  chief 
importance,  and  I  may  say  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  is  to  secure 
that  the  questions  upon  such  certificates  shall  be  conscientiously 
answered,  and  any  quarantine  regulations  that  .may  ensue 
therefrom  shall  be  properly  (uirried  out.  A  certificate  that  a  boy 
has  not  been,  to  the  knowledge  of  anyone  connected  with  him, 
exposed  to  infection  during  a  prescribed  period  is  of  course  no 
absolute  guarantee ;  but  it  at  least  secures  that  the  question  shall 
be  considered  before  he  returns  to  school,  and  emphasises  the 
importance  of  the  question  in  the  interests  of  the  school.  In  my 
experience  it  is  certainly  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  to  find  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  anxiety  on  this  point,  but  it  is  not  always 
m  easy  to  secure  the  parent's  co-operation  when  his  own  boy  is 
concerned.  It  is  no  doubt  very  annoying  to  have  to  quarantine 
a  boy  at  home  who  seems  perfectly  well,  to  feel  that  he  is  wasting 
his  time,  and  that  after  all  the  chance  of  his  having  caught 
measles  or  whooping  cough  or  mumps  is  very  slight.  It  cannot 
be  helped.  If  any  parent  who  feels  tnis  could  know  what  a  school 
term  is  like  with  half  the  boys  out  of  school,  with  work  spoilt, 
with  games  disorganised,  with  all  the  interest  of  the  school 
destroyed,  he  womd  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  our  most  rigid 
regidations  rather  than  risk  being  responsible  for  such  a  state  of 
things,  to  say  nothing  of  being  responsible  also  for  the  permanent 
injury  which  may  be  caused  to  the  health  of  boys  more  delicate 
than  his  own,  and  for  the  injury  caused  to  the  reputation  of  a 
school. 

As  to  the  form  of  such  regulations,  and  the  necessary  periods  of 
quarantine,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  proper  disinfection  of  the 
persons  and  clothes  of  Doys  who  have  been  exposed  to  infection, 
we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
Schools  Association.  With  their  new  code  in  his  hands  the 
headmaster  is  unassailable.  He  is  entrenched,  not  behind  the 
opinion  of  his  own  school  doctor — which  after  all  can  only  count 
for  one  as  affainst  that  of  the  doctor  at  home — but  behind  the 
opinion  of  a  body  of  experts  to  which  the  home  doctor,  however 
he  may  differ  from  it,  is  compelled  to  bow. 

As  a  provision  against  sickness  when  it  comes,  in  every  school 
I  suppose  there  are  special  sickrooms  set  apart,  and  used  only  for 
this  purpose.  In  most  schools  these  rooms  are  in  the  scnool- 
house,  either  in  a  separate  wing,  or  on  the  top  story,  and  easily 
isolated,  and  in  very  many  there  is  also  a  cottage  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  school  for  infectious  cases. 

From  answers  to  queries  on  this  subject  I  find  a  curious 
divergence  of  opinion.  In  most  ctises  it  would  seem  that  all 
ordinary  non-infectious  illnesses  are  nursed  in  the  sickroom, 
while  infectious  cases  alone  are  sent  to  the  sanatorium.  By  some 
headmasters  it  is  thought  that  it  is  easier  both  to  nurse  illness 
and  to  check  epidemic  outbreaks  in  the  sanatorium,  while  others 
assert  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  carry  out  the  nursing  efficiently 
ill  a  sanatorium  and  that,  since  the  nrst  stage  of  many  epidemic 
illnesses  is  the  most  infectious,  it  is  almost  impossiole  to  stop 
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them  irom  spreading  when  once  they  are  introduced,  and  that 
therefore  a  sanatorium  is  an  unnecessary  and  complicated  luxury. 
My  own  experience  has  led  uie  to  the  conclusion  that  where  botn 
sickroom  and  sanatorium  are  in  use  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  latter  opinion.     It  too  often  happens  that  a  boy  sickens 
unexpectedly ;  he  is  put  to  bed  in  the  sickroom ;  there  are  no 
very  definite  symptoms,  and  perhaps  he  is  not  removed  to  the 
sanatorium  until  the  infectious  nature  of  the  illness  has  declared 
itself  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days.     In  the  meanwhile  he 
has  been  attended  by  the  school  matron,  has  been  visited  perhaps 
by  the  master's  wife,  no  special  disinfectants  have  been  used,  and 
tne  mischief  is  done.     Or,  again,  the  sanatorium   from  perhaps 
long  disuse  is  not  fidly  equipped  with  all  the  appliances    for 
nursing  and  feeding  of  invalids.     The  person  in  charge  of  it,  often 
an  old  servant,  is  quite  able  to  nurse  an  ordinary  illness,  but 
ought  not  to  be  in  charge  of  a  serious  case.     The  introduction  of 
a  hospital  nurse  is  troublesome  and  costly.     The  invalid's  food 
has  to  be  sent  over  from  the  schoolhouse ;  all  sorts  of  complications 
arise,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if,  after  enduring  them  for- 
a  while,  the  authorities  decide  that  the  sanatorium  is  a  nuisance, 
and  saves  you  nothing  in  the  long  run.   One  cannot  but  sympathise 
with,  the  "decision,  but  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  better 
way : — viz.  to  abolish  the  sickroom  in  the  house  altogether,  and 
to  send  all  cases  that  require  nursing,  whether  infectious  or  not, 
to  the  sanatorium.     There  must  of  course  be  some  room  in  the 
house  in  which  a  boy  with  a  headache  can  lie  down  for  an  hour 
or  two,  or  to  which  a  boy  taken  ill  in  the  night  may  be  removed 
till  the  morning;  but  if  he  has  to  go  to  bed,  let  him  go  to  the 
sanatorium.     If  it  prove  some  trifling  ailment  reqiiiring.  only  a 
day  or  two's  rest,  he  gets  the  rest  and  returns  to  school  when  he 
has  had  it ;  at  any  rate  no  harm  is  done.     Should  it  prove  infec- 
tious he  has  been  caught  in  the  first  stages,  and  the  risk  of  its 
spreading  has  been  reduced  as  much  as  possible.     Moreover  the 
sanatorium  is  always  ready.     The  necessary  cooking  is  done  in 
the  sanatorium ;  the  utensils  are  kept  separately  for  the  purpose. 
The  caretaker  must  of  necessity  be  an  experienced  nurse,  and  if 
a  hospital  nurse  be  required,  her  presence  is  far  less  noticeable 
than  it  would  be  if  she  were  qiiartered  in  the  schoolhouse; 
and  lastly  an  immense  saving  is  effected  in  the  time  and  worry 
of  the  school  matrons,  who  as  a  rule  have  very  little  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  to  give  away.     In  small  schools  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  often  diflScmt  to  provide,  but  the  need  for  it  is  less,    in 
schools  of  30  or  40  boys  and  upwards,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  the 
utmost  value.     At  any  rate  I  have  found  it  so,  and  would  not  give 
it  up  for  anything.     Of  course,  when  an  epidemic  has  once  taken 
hola  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  either  sanatorium  or  sickroom 
very  soon  overflows,  and  the  school  dormitories  must  be  requi- 
sitioned as  sick  wards.     There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the 
best  of  things,  and  to  disinfect  afterwanfc,  but  I  believe  that  this 
necessity  for  converting  the  schoolhouse  into  a  hospital  would 
arise  much  less  often  if  the  sanatorium  system  for  all  who  have 
to  go  to  bed  were  more  generally  adopted. 
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From  answers  received  the  following  figures  may  be  of 
interest. 

Out  of  70  schools  of  30  boys  and  upwards,  45  have  both  sick- 
room and  simatori  im  in  use,  13  have  a  sickroom  only,  12  have  a 
sanatorium  only. 

Out  of  50  schools  of  less  than  30  boys,  24  have  both  sickroom 
anil  sanatorium  in  use.  25  have  a  sickroom  only,  2  have  a  sana- 
torium only. 

The  division  between  schools  containing  over  or  under  30 
boys  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one,  but  aaopted  without  any 
knowledge  of  how  the  figures  would  come  out.  From  these  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  larger  schools  the  dual  system  is  at 
present  more  in  favour ;  in  the  smaller  schools  the  advocates  of 
the  dual  system  and  those  of  the  sickroom  only  are  about  equal;  but 
I  am  encouraged  in  my  belief  in  the  sanatorium  only  by  the 
fact  that  among  the  mmority  who  have  adopted  it  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful 
schools. 

But  besides  the  provision  for  serious  cases,  and  the  incidence 
of  epidemic  illnesses,   we  have   to   consider    the    methods  of 
meetmg  and   preventing  the   smaller  ailments   of  small    boy 
life.     In  an  earlier  piragraph  I  spoke  of  a  preparatory  school 
as  a    large   nursery,   but  one    ruled   not    on    the    haphazard 
experience  of  the  uneducated    nurse,   or,  shall   I   say   it,  the 
inexperience  of  an   indulgent  parent,   but  on  wise  and   well- 
understood  principles,      in    most  schools   the   nurse    in    this 
context  is  the  matron.     It  is  to  her  that  the  small  boy  runs 
with  his  cut  finger  or  bruised  shin.     It  is  she  who  is  the  most 
efficient  comforter  of  the  homesick  child  of  9  or  10  during  the 
first  weeks  of  his  school  life.     It  is  she  who  tucks  the  family 
up  in  bed  at  night,  the  butt  of  their  chaff,  the  healer  of  their 
woes,  the  conficlant  of  their  troubles — in  a  word,  the  family  nurse. 
And  it  is  just  this  which  makes  her  position  one  of  peculiar 
difiiculty  and  needing  peculiar  tact.     It  is  through  her  that  all 
complaints  of  health  reach  the  head  master.     She  is  the  first  to 
hear  them.     It  lies  with  her  to  judge  whether  he  shall  hear  of 
them  at  all  or  not ;  and  as  a  headmaster  one  is  fain  to  confess 
that  it  is  very  often  her  judgment  which  really  decides  whether 
the  complainant  shall  stay  out  of  school  or  not     If  she  is  wise, 
as  she  generally  is,  she  knows  this,  and  will  not  report  without 
real  need ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  decision  shoula  not  appear 
to  the  boys  to  lie  with  her.     If  it  did,  a  hard  time  indeed  would 
she  have  with  fanciful  complaints.     I  do  not  imply  by  this  that 
the  average  small  boy  is  a  wilful  malingerer ;  far  from  it ;  he 
would  be  the  first  to  scout  the  accusation.     But  he  has  been 
taught  in  these  soft  days  to  complain.     "  Be  sure  you  tell  some- 
body if  you  feel  the  least  unwell*  is  the  injunction  most  urgently 
impressed  on  him  by  his  fond  mother  when  she  leaves  him  to 
the  care  of  strans^ers ;  and  tell  he  does,  if  his  finger  aches.     It  is 
quite  right  that  ne  should  tell ;  he  is  but  a  child,  and  the  little 
weanness  or  hot  head  may  be  but  momentary  weakness  or 
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fatigue,  or  it  may  be  the  premonitory  symptom  of  a  decimatm^ 
epidemic.  For  the  safety  of  the  public  it  is  right  that  he  shoula 
tell ;  but  with  the  matron  it  largely  lies  whether  such  telling 
should  degenerate  into  a  fixed  habit  of  softness,  or  shall  be,  as 
it  should  be.  a  sensible  precaution  against  illness  and  overwork. 
In  all  cases  the  final  decision  should  lie  with  the  master. 

In  town  schools,  where  doctors  are  neiir  at  hand,  and  plentiful, 
it  does  not  seem  necesstiry  to  make  any  arrangement  for  regular 
medical  attendance.     In  the  coimtry  it  is  essential;  and  I  have 
found   the  following  plan  a  practical  one.     That  for  a   fixed 
terminal  or  annual  payment,  the  tenns  of  which  mav  be  left  to 
the  master  and  doctor  to   settle,  the   latter  should  visit  the 
school  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or  even  daily.     It  may  often 
happen  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  see ;  but  on  the  other 
ham  I  he  will  see  every  case,  even  the  most  trifling,  that  needs 
attention.     An  immense  responsibility  is  shifted  from  the  school 
authorities.      The    doctor    oecomes    familiar    with    the    boys, 
a  great    helj)    to  him  in    dealing  with  them.     There   is  no 
question    of  incurring  the  medical  fee  for  this  or  that  small 
ailment.     The  charge  for  medical  attendance  remains  the  same 
whether  the  boy  sees  the  doctor  once,  or  never,  or  fifty  times, 
and  is,  when  divided  among  a  lar^e  number,  but  a  trifling  addition 
to   the  school  bills.     Ana  finally,  by  constant  intercourse  and 
familiarity  with  the  school,  and  all  in  it,  the  doctor  is  enabled  to 
become,  as  I  hold  strongly   that  he  should,  the  adviser  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  health  of  the  school,  whose  counsel 
shall  in  no  case  be  set  aside. 

The  general  health  of  a  school  depends  largely  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  daily  life.  For  the  following  outline  of  these  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  Committee  of  the  Medical  Officers  Health 
School  Association.  For  purposes  of  discussion  I  give  the 
recommendations  side  by  side  with  the  questions  which  elicited 
them,  taken  from  the  "  Preparatory  Schools  Review  "  for  March, 
1899. 


Questions. 


(a.)  The  number  of  hours  of  work 
I)er  week,  including  all  pre- 
I)aration  and  Sunday  work, 
also  music  and  drawing,  but 
not  drill,  dancing  and  cari>en- 
tering. 


(b)  Organized  games  and  their  dura- 

tion. 

(c)  Periods  of  leisure,  and  the  possi- 

bility of  over-pressure  from 
the  continuous  occupations  of 
the  school  day. 


Recommendations. 

For  boys  of  13i,  30-^32 J  hours  jier 
week :  a  maximum  Deriod  of  45 
minutes  being  allottea  to  any  one 
subject. 

N.B.— (i.)  That  no  work  for  the 
next  day  should  be  prepared  over- 
night, (ii.)  That  the  last  school  in 
the  day  should  cease  at  7  p.m.  (iii.) 
That  there  should  be  no  school  in 
the  morning  before  breakfast. 

Desirable  as  far  as  |)ossible  daily. 

Boys  should  have  times  of  leisure 
for  the  pursuit  of  their  own  special 
interests — reading,  stamp  collections, 
(fee 
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Questions. 


(d)  Food. 

(i.)  Number  of  meals  and  the 
interval  between  them. 


Recommendations. 


(ii.)  Meat,  how  often  and  at 
what  times. 

(iii.)  Milk. 


(iv.)  Alcohol. 


(v.)  "  Grub  "  shops. 


{e)  x\mount  of  sleep. 


8  a.m.  breakfast.  11  or  11.30  a.ra. 
light  refreshment.  1.30  p.m.  dinner. 
6.30  or  7  p.m.  tea.  No  food  advis- 
able between  dinner  and  tea.  Water 
the  best  quencher  of  thirst.  Light 
refreshments  at  bedtime.  At  break- 
fast, meat  or  some  equivalent  form 
of  nitrogenous  food. 

At  dinner,  butcher's  meat.  After 
dinner  none. 

Boiling  not  necessary  where  proper 
inspection  and  control  of  dairies  is 
possible.  In  any  case  Pasteurisation 
IS  better  than  boiling. 

None  to  be  given  except  unde 
orders  of  school  doctor. 

From  medical  point  of  view  un- 
desirable. As  a  means  of  teaching 
small  economy  admissible  under 
careful  management. 

For  boys  from  nine  to  thirteen, 
eleven  hours  in  bedroom  from  8.30 
p.m.  to  7.30  a.m.,  securing  if  possible 
ten  houre'  sleep. 

For  smaller  boys  a  little  more. 
Perhaps  rather  less  required  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter. 

Class  rooms  should  stand  at  60"- 
65*"  Fahr.  with  all  possible  ventila- 
tion. A  protest  was  made  a^inst 
rooms  being  warmed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  heated  air ;  open  fire- 
places, where  possible,  were  recom- 
mended. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  all  cases 
that  boys  are  sufficiently  clothed 
during  school  hours. 

In  dormitories,  windows  should 
always  be  open  while  the  boys  are  in 
bed. 


With  one  or  two  exceptions  I  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded 
that  these  recommendations  do  in  fact  embody  the  practice  at 
the  majority  of  preparatory  schools.  Infonnation  which  I  have 
received  througn  the  kindness  of  headmasters  of  preparatory 
schools  assures  me  that  this  is  the  case.  But  it  may  oe  inte- 
resting to  note  one  or  two  points  of  divergence. 

(a.)  N.B.  (i.>. — In  the  majority  of  boarding  schools  I  find  that  it 
is  the  practice  to  prepare  overnight  for  the  work  of  the  next  day. 
It  may  be  a  counsel  of  perfection  that  one  day*s  work  should  bo 
complete  in  itself,  and  that  the  brain  should  rest  unburdened  with 


(J)  Temperature   of   school 
and  dormitories. 


rooms 


(f/)  Clothing  by  day  and  night. 
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the  thoughts  of  to-morrow's  construe  or  repetition ;    but,    in 
justification  of  the  existing  practice,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be 
asked  if  this  is  not  just  tne  sort  of  training  which  the  brain 
requires.     It  certainly  is  a  fact  that  the  public  schools  do  and 
will  demand  its  exercise  even  in  their  lowest  forms,  and  it  is 
surely  better  to  begin  the  training  at  an  earlier  stage.     Nor  do  I 
think  that,  given  reasonable  time  for  the  preparation  and  an 
appreciable     interval    before    bedtime,    the    average    boy     is 
inclined  to  trouble  himself,  or  his  brain,  at  all  until  the  time 
comes  in  the  morning  for  him   to  say  his  lesson.    The  only 
cautions  that  seem  to  me  necessary  are  that  the  "  preparation  " 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  a  set  time,  and  that  it 
should  be  done  under  proper  supervision.     Moreover,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  poor  practice  tor  the  memory  of  even  quite  a 
small  boy  that  he  should  not  bo  asked  to  remember  to-morrow 
what  he  has  learnt  to-day,  and  this  I  fear  is  wliat  the  fiilfilment 
of  our  recommendation  would  in  fact  lead  us  to. 

The  exact  figures  show  that  out  of  120  schools  there  are  only 
23  which  return  the  answer  "  No  "  to  the  question,  "  Is  your  last 
school  *  preparation  *  for  the  next  day's  work  ^ "     But  it  may  b© 
worth  while  to  note    that  in  preparatory  schools    the    word 
"  preparation "  often  carries  a  different  signification  from   that 
wnicn  is  understood  by  it  in  public  schools.     In  the  latter  it 
would  mean  work  done  by  a  boy  in  his  house,  or  at  home,  if  he  is 
a  day-boy,  without  supervision  or  assistance.     In  the  preparatory 
school,  from  the  age  oi  the  pupils,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
limitations,  "preparation"  iuipiies  work  done  during  school  hours, 
under  the  eye  oiTa  master,  and  generally  with  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  help  from  him.  When  done  in  this  way  "preparation" 
is  looked    upon    as   a   very  valuable    added    opportunity   for 
instruction.    The  difficulties  which  will  Uix  the  brain  of  a  con- 
scientious boy,  working  alone  at  a  late  hour  in   the  day,  are 
smoothed  away.     When  his  books  are  put  away  he  can  rise  from 
his  work  with  no  greater  sense  of  fatiffue  than  that  induced  by 
any  other  lesson.     Needless  to  add  the  opportunity  for  idling 
over  "  preparation  "  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

((/.)  N.B.  (ii.). — I  find  that  in  the  majority  of  schools  work 
continues  till  8  or  8.15  p.m. 

In  my  own  school  it  had  always  done  so  until  I  saw  this 
recommendation,  but  since  that  time  I  have  arranged  that  it  shall 
stop  at  7  p.m.  This  involves  a  change  in  the  tea  hour  which  does 
not  quite  fit  in  with  the  recommenaations  under  D  1,  and  which 
I  will  explain  under  that  heading.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
here  that  the  time  thus  gained  between  the  last  school  and 
bedtime  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  value,  in  summer  for  the 
enjoyment  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of  the  day,  in  winter 
for  quiet  reading  or  other  pursuits. 

(a.)  N.B.  (iii.). — School  before  breakfast.  On  this  point  there 
seems  little  to  be  said.  That  the  recommendation  is  not 
universally  adopted  is,  I  think,  chiefly  due  to  the  difficulty  which 
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we  all  experience  in  finding  time  for  all  the  work  which  has  to 
be  got  through. 

(6.)  Organised  games. — This  will  be  touched  on  later  in  this 
article,  and  is  fiilly  dealt  with  in  another  article  in  this  volume. 

(c.)  Periods  of  leisure. — I  am  happy  to  find,  in  answer  to  a 
query  on  this  point,  that  the  general  opinion  is  in  accordance 
with  this  recommendation.  In  my  own  experience  as  an 
assistant  master  I  have  seen  the  evil  of  constant  supervision  and 
of  perpetual  organised  employment  for  the  boys.  The  old  ada^e 
is  true,  of  course,  and  small  l)oys  must  be  looked  after  or  mischief 
ensues ;  but  the  happy  mean  seems  to  me  to  be  found  in  an  in- 
telligent reading  oftne  answer  once  given  to  a  question  on  this 
subject.  "  The  more  you  think  for  your  boy  the  better,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  see  it."  So  long  as  he  does  not  see  it  I  No  system 
of  espionage  is  here  implied ;  nothing  irksome,  nothing  under- 
hand, but  tne  happy  companionship  of  elder  and  more  resourceful 
with  younger  and  less  self-helpfuL  The  life  of  masters  and  boys 
must  outwardly,  at  least,  be  one ;  if  only  the  boy  can  be  induced 
to  forget  that  his  master  is  not  a  policeman,  but  simply  his 
leader  in  play  and  interests  as  well  as  in  work,  "  supervision 
duty "  may  almost  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  this  happy  ideal,  but  that  it  is  generallv  recognised 
as  an  ideal  not  unattainable  is  a  healthy  sign.  The  coumion 
practice  is  that  masters  should  be  in  charge  of  games  and  meals, 
and  that  at  such  odd  times  as  the  latter  part  of  winter  afternoons, 
or  in  the  short  interval  of  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  in  the  morning,  the  boys  should  expect  the  masters  to  be 
among  them,  ready  to  play  bagatelle  or  card  games,  in  and  out  of 
carpenter's  shop,  and  library  and  class  rooms,  or  joining  in  out- 
door games,  but  should  feel  free  themselves  to  indulge  in  their 
own  hobbies  at  these  times,  or  even  in  the  common  "  fooling '' 
which  most  of  them  love. 

(d,)  Food. — The  whole  question  of  food  at  school  is  worthy  of  a 
long  article  to  itself.  I  hope  it  will  not  appear  too  complacent  if 
I  pass  it  over  as  impossible  to  deal  witn  in  the  space  at  my 
command,  and  with  one  remark  that  it  is  rather  overdone  than 
underdone  at  most  preparatory  schools.  The  rigime  laid  down 
in  the  doctors'  recomendation  is  that  in  common  use ;  but  after 
what  was  said  under  N.  B.  2.  above,  a  little  discussion  is  advisable 
on  one  point.  It  is  said  "  No  food  is  advisable  between  dinner 
and  tea.  I  have  found  myself  that  with  dinner  at  1.30  and 
tea  at  7  o'clock,  the  interval  without  food  at  any  rate  seemed  too 
long;  and  I  have  provided  some  light  refreshment  at  4.15,  and 
have  put  tea  as  the  last  meal  of  the  day  at  7  p.m.,  and  whether 
advisable  or  not,  I  can  only  say  that  this  arrangement  has 
proved  very  acceptable,  and  far  more  practical  than  an  early 
tea  and  supper  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed.  I  am  glad 
also  to  find  that  the  practice  is  a  common  one,  for  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  tnat,  though  the  theory  of  the  recommen- 
dation IS  thoroughly  sound,  the  contrary  practice  is  better. 
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The  afternoon  hours  thus  stand : — 

2-4.15.  Games,  &c. 

4.15.      Liffht  refreshments. 

4.30-6.  School. 

Interval  of  10  minutes, 
6.10-6.55.  School. 
7.  Tea. 

7.30-8.  Recreation,  then  prayers  and  bed. 

Of  {d)  (3)  &  (4)  meat  and  alcohol,  I  shall  say  nothing ;  they 
involve  a  scientific  medical  knowledge  to  wnich  I  nave  no 
pretensions. 

{d)  (5).  On  this  point  I  know  that  opinions  differ,  but  thous'h 
having  every  sympathy  with  any  attempt  at  training  in  seif- 
deniaC  when   1  am   told   that   the  grub  shop  is  an  excellent 
instrument  for  inculcating  this  virtue   it  always  seems  to  me 
that  the  remedy  for  the  vice  implied  is  Utopian.    Happily  I  need 
not  touch  on  its  moral  side,  it  it  has  one ;  and  I  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  supreme  satisfaction  when  I  listened  to  the  euphemism 
in  the  above  recommendation.     It  is  to  my  mind  a  shameful 
thing  that  the  dietary  at  a  public  school  should  be  arranged  on 
the  calculation  that  boys  shall  be  allowed,  and  will  practically  be 
compelled,  to  supplement  their  meals  from  the  school  grub  shop ; 
or  even  that  so  little  attempt  should  be  made  to  discourage  the 
undue  expenditure  and  overeating  which  is  so  common.     That, 
however,  is  a  question  for  the  public  schools  to  deal  with,  slow- 
though  they  seem  to  be  facing  it.     That  we,  who  have  no  old 
traditions  of  liberty  in  this  matter,  should  touch  the  evil  thing 
is — well,  "  inadvisable."     And  while  on  the  subject  I  should  also 
like  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  admission  of  hampers  or  any 
other  food  than  that  supplied  by  the  school.     If  the  school  food 
is  not  good  enough,  parents  have   the  remedy  in   their  own 
hands.     Let   us  court  enquiry  by  excluding  all  else ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  of  slacKness  I  have  always  maintained 
this  rule,  and  have  found  that  parents  were  glad  to  fall  in  with  it. 

{(\)  Amount  of  sleep.  The  usual  bedtime  of  boys  of  eight  to 
eleven  seems  to  be  from  7.30  to  8  p.m.  For  boys  of  eleven  to 
thirteen,  from  8.30  to  9  p.m.  The  usual  time  for  rising  for  all, 
from  6.45  to  7.16  a.m.  This  w^ill  be  found  to  ralfil  the 
recommendation. 

(/.)  Temperature  of  school  rooms  and  donnitories.  With  all 
deference  to  our  medical  authorities,  I  cannot  think  this  recom- 
mendation to  have  been  well  considered.  Experience  shows 
that  a  temperature  of  58^  is  (juitc  sufficient  for  a  class-room  with 
eight  or  ten  boys  at  work  m  it,  and  that  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  ex(?ee(l  60'  by  artificial  means.  All  possible  ventila- 
tion is  of  course  desirable,  and  whenever  possible  the  window 
shotild  be  open  at  the  top  as  well.  Of  course  direct  draught 
must  be  avoided,  and  this  has  to  be  considered  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  desks. 

Open  fireplaces  are  recommended  where  possible;  for  venti- 
lating purposes  they  are  no  doubt  best,  but  in  small  class-rooms 
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it  is  diHiciilt  to  get  far  :away  from  the  fire,  an  obvious  objection 
in  schools  of  which  the  classes  are  necessarily  small.  In  fact, 
while  the  majority  of  our  schools  do  not  occupy  premises  built 
for  school  purposes,  the  best  has  to  be  made  of  existing  arrange- 
ments. 

((/.)  Clothing.  While  on  the  subject  of  temperature,  this 
recommendation  was  added.  It  is  a  point  on  which  no  hard- 
and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  chilly  boy  wants  more  than 
his  hardier  companiort  By  careful  watching  the  master  and 
matron  can  generally  find  out  what  is  necessary.  A  difficulty 
sometimes  occurs.  When  the  playgrounds  are  close  to  the 
schoolhouse,  as  they  generally  are,  many  boys  get  into  a  heated 
condition  during  tHe  short  intervals  between  school  hours.  For 
the  afternoon  ^ame,  of  course,  all  change  into  flannels ;  but  this  is 
not  possible  m  the  shorter  intervals,  and  yet  it  is  desirable, 
especially  in  winter,  that  boys  should  run  about  at  these  times. 
The  result  is  that  many  of  them  perspire  freely  and  have  to  sit 
in  their  damp  clothes  during  the  ensuing  school.  This  is  a  fertile 
source  of  colds,  but  one  which  I  have  never  quite  successfiilly 
checked. 

"In  dormitories,  windows  should  always  be  open  while  the 
boys  are  in  bed.''  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  general  rule 
in  most  schools.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  rule  in  all  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  other  institutions  over  which  the  doctors  have  control ;  it  is 
in  accordance  with  all  dictates  of  sanitary  science  and  common 
sense,  and  1  hope  will  soon  become  a  recognised  practice  in  all 
nurseries  and  schools. 

In  my  remarks  on  these  recommendations  I  may  seem  to  have 
somewhat  exceeded  my  commission,  and  to  have  introduced 
considerations  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  my  article.  If  so,  I 
would  plead  that  the  recommendations  were  given  to  us  as  a 

feneral  guide  to  an  intelligent  arrangement  of  the  conditions  of 
ealth  in  our  schools,  ana  that  in  following  the  course  of  the 
recommendations,  I  have  admitted  such  considerations  as  seem 
naturally  suggested  by  them,  believing  that  whatever  is  conducive 
to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  a  community  is  conducive  to 
its  health.  I  use  the  word  comfort  for  want  of  a  better.  By  it, 
I  have  no  idea  of  implying  luxury.  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
ordinary  healthy-minded  boy  cares  twopence  for  luxury.  But  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  his  proper  development  that  the  path 
of  life  shall  be  so  marked  out  for  him  that  it  shall  be  easy  for 
him  to  tread  in  it.  He  must  of  course  climb  the  hills  and 
surmount  the  difficulties  which  his  own  nature  will  have  put  in 
his  way.  It  will  be  quite  hard  enough  for  him  to  accomplish 
this,  and  we  shall  have  done  our  work  well  if  we  have  given  him 
an  intelligent  lead  in  the  attempt.  That  it  should  be  thought  a 
matter  of  indifference,  nay  of  possible  good,  that  a  child  fresh 
from  the  nursery  should  have  to  face,  in  addition,  and  first,  the 
bullying  which  comes  from  inadequate  supervision,  the  dis- 
comfort of  ill-arranged  and  ill- ventilated  and  crowded  dormitories 
and  class-rooms,  tne  pressure  arising  from  ill-arranged  lessons, 
and  the  positive  haraship  of  iJI-cooked  or  insufficient  meals,  is 
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happily  no  longer  possible  in  a  well-managed  preparator}^  school 
That  we  have  altogether  clone  away  with  tnese  evils  it  would  be 
foolish  to  assert,  and  they  have  to  oe  constantly  watched  for  and 
fought  against,  but  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  we  have 
long  recognised  that  until  we  have  at  least  reduced  these  to  a 
minimum,  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  induce  a  healthy  moral 
mental,  and  physiciil  condition  into  our  schools  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

So  much  for  the  general  conditions  of  health  in  the  preparatory 
schools.  Let  us  pass  to  the  question  of  the  physical  training 
which  is  being  given  in  them. 

Public  interest  in  this  question  was  to  some  extent  aroused  in 
the  autunm  of  1898  by  a  letter  in  the  **  Times,"  signed  "  M.D.^ 
presumably  a  school  medical  adviser  in  some  large  public  school 
and  by  articles  and  letters  following  upon  it  in  other  papers.     In 
these  it  was  maintained  that  far  too  great  a  percentage  of  boys 
coming  to  the  public  schools,  i.e.  boys  from  13  to  14J  years  of 
age,  were  either  positively  unsouna,  or  at  least  deficient  in 
physical  and  muscular  development.     Such  a  statement  seemed 
at  first,  and  was  taken  by  many,  to  be  a  direct  indictment  of  the 
general  conditions  of  health  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  of 
the  systems  of  physical  training  employed  in  them.     The  more 
thoughtful,  however,  maintainecl  that  it  should  not  be  accepted 
as  such  off-hand.     Many  questions  had  to  be  asked  first  and 
answered.     From  what  class  of  boys  were  the  particular  boys  of 
whom  *'  M.  D."  wrote  taken  ^     What  sUmdarus  of  weight  and 
measurement  did  he  adopt  ?    These  are   notably  different    in 
almost   every   book   on   the  subject.      If  he  formed  his  own 
standards,  from  what  numbers  and  over  what  number  of  yoiu-s 
did  he  make  his  calculations  ?     Were  these  calculations  made 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  correspondinef  development  of  Ixiys 
of  a  younger  age.     And  finally,  wanted  that  the  answei's  to  these 
questions  were  such  as  tx)  justity  his  conclusions,  was  the  blame 
to  he  laid  at  the  door  of  the  f)reparatory  schools  and  upon  the 
three  or  four  years  of  the  child  s  life  spent  at  the  prepiiratory 
school,  or  upon  the  physical   conditions  of  home  life  in   the 
average  English  homes  of  the  class  under  discussion,  and  upon 
the  constitutional  proclivities  of  the  age  ? 

Some  of  these  questions  were  asked  at  the  time,  but  to  none 
of  them  was  any  answer  given  as  far  as  I  know,  and  the  interest 
in  the  matter  passed  away  for  all  but  those  inn nediately  engaged 
in  the  traming  of  young  English  boys.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  considermg  the  interests  at  stake  in  the  future  of  the  race, 
the  question  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  whether,  granting 
that  "  M.  D.'s "  conclusions  are  true,  the  blame  be  assigned  to 
home  life  or  school  life,  it  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  us  to  see 
that  we  do  not  neglect  any  reasonable  methods  for  the  satisfac- 
tory physical  training  of  our  boys.  That  wc  do  not  neglect  them 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  paragraphs  to  show,  but  it  may 
be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  task  is  not  altogether  a  simple  one 
of  carrjdng  out  certain  well-defined  courses  of  instruction.  *  It  is 
too  commonly  assumed  that  a  boy  of  a  certain  age  should  con- 
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form  to  certain  standards  of  height  and  weight.  But,  as  Mr. 
Cecil  Hawkins  has  shown,  such  an  assumption  is  not  justified. 
The  average  weight  of  a  very  large  number  of  boys  of  any  given 
affe  may  of  course  be  taken,  but  this  number  may  include  boys 
of  very  abnormal  or  very  deficient  growth,  and  the  average  being 
affected  by  such,  is  obviously  not  a  reliable  unit.  If  any  unit  be 
taken  as  a  standard  it  must  be  the  mean  measurement  or  weight 
betw^een  the  extremes,  and  not  the  average ;  but  for  practical 
purposes  it  would  be  probably  sufficient  to  know  the  limits  of 
OTowth  for  any  such  given  age,  and  marking  these  to  note :  (1) 
Whether  a  particular  boy  is  within  these  limits,  and  (2) 
Whether  his  growth  from  year  to  year  is  reasonably  continuous. 

Unfortunately  at  present  we  are  without  any  such  guide  at  all. 
Mr.  C.  Hawkins  has,  I  believe,  drawn  up  reliable  tables  for  the 
weights  and  measurements  of  boys  of  the  public  school  age.  We 
should  welcome  any  attempt  to  draw  up  similar  tables  fcr  those 
of  boys  at  preparatory  schools.  As  matters  now  stand  we  have 
to  be  content  to  watch  carefiiUy  the  continuous  growth  of  our 
boys.  They  come  to  us  with  varying  antecedents  and  varying 
constitutions.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  under  healthy  con- 
ditions they  will  show  a  steady  annual  rate  of  growth.  The  rate 
will  be  found  to  vary  from  one  to  three  inches  per  annum,  with 
proportional  increase  of  weight  and  chest  measurement.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  not  maintained  in  some  boys 
equally  diu'ing  all  parts  of  the  year.  And,  in  order  to  watch 
this  it  is  necessary  to  take  measurements  not  less  than  three 
times  a  year,  i.e.,  once  a  term.  Six  times  a  year  gives  more 
satisfactory  results,  but  so  long  as  the  annual  increase  is  steady 
and  a  boy  is  generally  healthy  and  in  good  condition,  it  does  not 
seem  a  matter  of  importance  whether  the  increase  is  evenly 
distributed  over  the  12  months,  or  is  more  rapid  at  some  parts 
of  the  year  and  almost  absent  at  others.  Growth,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  bone  and  framework,  and  is  dependent  on  sufficiencv 
of  food  and  general  conditions.  Training  has  to  concern  itself 
with  the  duo  development  of  muscle  in  the  right  place,  and 
with  the  control  of  limbs.  What  measures  are  taken  at  the 
ordinary  preparatory  school  to  secure  these  objects  ? 

Physical  training  primarily  suggests  the  gymnasium,  and  X  do 
not  suppose  that  any  school  considers  itself  efficiently  equipped 
until  It  has  some  sort  of  gymnasium.  But  the  preparatory 
school  gymnasium  has,  and  I  think  should  have,  two  very  distinct 
and  special  uses.  It  is,  first,  the  place  of  drill  and  gymnastic 
instruction ;  of  the  various  systems  of  drill  in  use  I  cannot  with 
any  confidence  say  which  is  best.  In  some  schools  the  drill  is 
conducted  by  the  masters  or  by  one  of  them  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject ;  more  frequently  the  assistance  of  a 
drill  sergeant  and  gymnastic  instmctor  is  called  in.  My  own  ex- 
perience shows  that,  as  with  all  kinds  of  instruction,  drill  is  popular 
or  the  reverse  according  to  the  instructor's  power  of  enlisting  atten- 
tion by  brightness  of  manner  and  variety  of  exercises,  but  that  with 
the  best  of  sergeants  it  is  not  much  liked  except  by  a  very 
limited  number  of  boys.    Of  actual  gymnastics  it  may  perhaps 
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1)0  <loul)te<l  whether  small  hoys  should  he  asked  to  do  much. 
It  is  ^enemll y  I  holiovo  thouji^ht  not,  but  so  much  at  least  1 
think  should  hoUuij(ht  to  every  hoy  as  will  enahle  hini  to  cUmli 
a  rojK^  or  pole  with  (jonfidence,  to  swing  fi'om  either  hand  on- a 
rope,  or  to  pull  up  lo  a  Imr  or  ledge,  in  a  word  to  overcome  the 
natural  timidity  of  childhood,  and  to  give  such  firmness  and 
confidence  to  his  system  as  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  situa- 
tions in  which  in  his  birdsnesting  or  exploring  expeditioDS  ho 
may  be  likely  to  find  himself  It  may  sound  childisn  to  ask  this 
of  an  English  boy,  but  1  do  not  know  the  nursery  which  provides 
such  exercises,  and  (mly  very  few  homes  in  which  the  oppor- 
timity  for  them  is  to  be  found :  and  I  do  know  that  quite  a  larpv 
proportion  of  the  boys  of  nine  to  ten  years  of  age  can  with  diifi- 
culty  liangat  full  arms*  length  from  a  bar,  and  so  lar  from  being  able 
to  pull  themselves  up  to  a  position  of  security,  can  only  maintain 
then*  hanging  position  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  drop  like  an 
over-ripe  pear  m  an  exhausted  condition  to  the  grounci.  There- 
fore they  want  g37nniistics  as  well  as  drill. 

But  there  is  another  use  for  the  gymnasium  which  seems  to 
me  of  no  less  importance.  It  is  the  covered  playground  of  the 
school ;  such  a  place  as  is  absolutely  necessary  durmg  the  winter 
terms  when  there  are  long  and  dull  afternoons  to  fill  up,  and 
spirits  to  let  off.  And  as  such  it  should,  I  think,  have  some  at 
least  of  the  gymnastic  apparatus  always  really  for  use.  The 
more  formal  vaulting  horse  and  parallel  and  horizontal  bars  are 
best  out  of  the  way.  Uninstructed  efforts  on  these  are  un- 
doubtedly dangerous,  but  swings  and  ropes  and  hanging  rings 
are  in  the  first  place  the  sum  of  delight,  and  moreover  provide 
in  an  especial  way  a  splendid  opj>ortunity  for  the  exercise  of  that 
mimkey-likc  activity  which  it  lias  been  the  object  of  the  formal 
drill  and  gymnastics  to  develop.  It  is  probably  wiser  that  a 
master  should  be  present  at  sucn  times,  and  he  generally  is.  It 
is  easy  to  stop  at  once  any  too  risky  efforts,  but  he  should  use 
great  discretion  in  doing  so,  for  the  risks  are  very  small  if  the 
boys  are  not  made  nervous  by  overcautioning,  and  the  gain  in 
freedom  of  limb  and  general  activity  tniceable  to  the  "  monkey- 
house  *'  use  of  the  gj-mnasium  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
danger  incun'ed. 

tmder  the  head  of  physical  training  I  suppose  should  be 
placed  the  singing  and  dancing  classes  in  vogue  at  many  schools. 
As  a  means  towards  the  proper  use  of  lungs  and  voice  organs  on 
the  one  hand,  and  towards  rnythmical  movement  and  what  used 
to  be  called  deportment,  on  the  other,  these  are  no  doubt  of  use. 
1  cannot  speak  from  experience  of  the  results  of  either  as  a 
systematic  exercise. 

But  before  all  and  above  all  must  be  placed,  I  suppose,  the 
regular  school  games  as  the  paramount  forcte  in  physical  training 
at  the  preparatory  as  at  tne  public  schools.  We  have  been 
accused  of  allowing  the  games  to  assume  so  great  an  importance 
in  our  eves  that  the  victims  of  our  zeal  know  no  relaxation. 
That  when  we  are  not  urging  to  greater  mentjd  effort  \\\  the 
classroom,  avc  are  hoimding  on  our  hapless  pupils  to  a  greater 
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lK)dily  effort  in  the  plav'j^roiind ;  that  the  school  matches  assume 
an  altogether  undue  value  in  our  own  eyes,  and  consequently  in 
the  eyes  of  our  pupils.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  an  unfortunate  and 
self-defeating  oversight  in  our  organisation ;  but  1  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  a  true  bill  at  all.  That  we  do  consider  that  a  good  school 
eleven  and  a  good  school  spirit  in  all  our  games  are  essentials 
of  good  and  healthy  school  life  we  would  do  more  than  admit ; 
we  should  be  the  first  to  assert  it.  To  prove  that  our  efforts  t(» 
secure  this  are  not  occasionally  overstramed  would  be  a  thank- 
less task,  but  that  the  zeal  for  games  which  induces  grown  men 
and  first-class  athletes  to  devote  hour  after  hour  and  day  after 
day  to  the  eager  and  inteUigent  instruction  of  small  boys  is 
cither  waste  of  time  or  in  any  way  to  be  blamed  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  believe.  By  it  the  small  boy  l(?arns,  as  those  who  lune 
not  seen  it  would  marvel  to  see,  the  free  use  of  shoulder  and 
arm  and  leg  and  eye,  and  above  all  the  mysteries  of  "  timing  " 
and  of  instructive  co-operation,  which  go  far  on  the  road  not 
only  of  physical  but  ot  moral  education.  It  is  apart  from  the 
piu'poses  of  this  article  to  discuss  this  branch  of  physical  training 
at  length,  nor  do  I  at  all  assert  that  the  athletic  sense  of  the  age 
is  not  overburdened  ;  but  it  would  be  a  grave  omission  were  no 
mention  to  be  made  of  this  gi*eatest  and  essentially  English 
branch  of  the  subject.  I  believe  myself  that  the  zeal  for  games 
now  to  be  seen  m  English  schools  is  wholly  good.  In  the 
pressure  of  the  intellectual  side  of  school  life  is  to  be  found  the 
greatest  safeguard  against  games  becoming  to  the  majority  the 
paramount  interest.  And  if  this  be  in  reality  a  danger,  is  it  for 
a  moment  to  be  weighed  against  the  evils  oi  loafing  which  tliat 
insidious  suggestion  of  more  leisure  too  frequently  covers  ? 

Such  are  m  outline  the  principal  methods  of  pnysical  training 
in  preparatory  schools.  In  a  minor  degree  under  this  heading 
should  be  classed  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  in  the  carpentry 
class,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  history  open  to 
small  boys  at  school.  When  a  boy  myself  I  attended  at  the 
village  carpenters  shop  at  stated  times  durino;  the  hoUdays  to 
l>e  taught  "  to  carpenter."  I  did,  I  believe,  acnieve  one  or  two 
Oxford  picture  feimes  and  a  dovetailed  box,  but  T  should  1)(^ 
sorry  to  say  now  how  much  of  either  was  done  by  myself  and 
how  much  by  my  instructor.  Many  years  ago  I  Siiw  a  school 
carpenter's  shop  conducted  on  the  same  principles ;  many  and 
beautiful  frames  and  bmckets  and  cupboards  were  turned  out 
during  the  term's  course  and  were  exhibited  doubtless  as  "  my 
work  during  the  holidays ;  but  I  happened  to  pay  my  visit 
at  an  ( 
friend 

and  I  thought  little  of  the  carpenter's  shop 
medium;  but  I  have  seen  that  it  can  be  bettered.  1  have 
watched  a  conscientious  instructor,  of  the  class  employed  in  the 
technical  classes  under  the  County  Council,  from  week  to  week 
taking  a  clumsy-handed  class  of  ten  or  a  dozen  awkward-fingered 
boys  up  from  the  first  mysteries  of  sawing  straight  and  ]>laninj.r 
tnie,  to  the  higher  intri<\n'ie.s  of  mortising  and  dovetailing,  and 
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above  all  of  setting  out  work,  and  to  a  divine  discontent  with  an 
unfinished  or  badly- turned-out  job,  and  I  have  seen  that  the 
carpenter  s  shop  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  of  the  school 
departments.  The  two  thin}^  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
success  are  a  really  conscientious  trained  instructor  who  will  not 
touch  the  work  himself,  and  will  insist  on  all  work  being  subject 
to  his  scrutiny  and  criticism,  before  being  pronounced  finished. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  of  the  trammg  in  observation  and 
quickness  of  eye  to  be  learned  during  coimtry  walks,  and  in  the 
collection  of  birds'  eggs  or  butterflies,  or  wild  flowers,  and  ^et 
I  hardly  think  this  can  be  dignified  by  the  title  of  physical 
training.  In  the  first  place,  though  interest  in  such  pursuits 
should  oe,  and  is  always  encouragea,  instruction  in  them  is  never, 
I  think,  compulsory  and  rarely  systematically  given,  and  in  the 
second  place  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ^sig]^  <iny  definite  place 
or  time  in  the  school  curriciuum  to  them.  They  are  therefore  to 
be  noted  only  iis  among  the  bye-paths  of  training  proper.  In  the 
same  category  may  pernaps  be  placed  the  long  paper  chases  and 
runs  which  take  place  in  many  schools.  Of  tnese  my  experience 
has  been  unfortunate.  They  were  probably  ill-organised,  and 
were  certainly  found  to  be  fatiguing,  so  that  I  am  possibly  inclined 
to  underrate  their  value. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  in  the  preceding  pages  I  seem 
to  myself  to  have  touched  on  many  of  the  most  trivial  and 
perhaps  rudimentary  parts  of  a  preparatory  schoolmaster's  work. 
To  others  much  of  wnat  I  have  wntten  may  nave  come  by  intuition. 
By  some  like  myself  it  has  been  bougnt  by  experience.  For 
neither  of  these  classes  shoidd  I  have  presumed  to  categorise  the 
elements  of  their  profession ;  but  if  to  those  outside  the  profession, 
whether  the  public  which  has  sx>ns  to  educate,  or  others  who  are 
interested  in  secondary  eduaition,  I  have  succeeded  in  conveying 
the  notion  that  there  is  more  for  a  schoolmaster  to  do  than,  as  was 
said  to  me  this  very  afternoon,  "  make  money  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  then  sit  down  and  enjoy  it,"  then  at  least  I  shall 
claim  to  have  in  part,  fulfilled  tnat  which  I  was  asked  to 
perform. 

C.   T.    WlCKHAM. 
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(Cricket,  Football,  Athletic  Sports,  Paper  Chases,  Runs, 

Golf,  Cycling,  Swimming.) 


Upwards  of  forty  yetirs  ago  I  entered  upon  my  first  experience 
of  Preparatory  School  life,  an  experience  similar,  no  doubt,  to 
that  of  many  of  my  contemporaries,  though  differing  materially 
from  that  of  men  of  younger  standing :  the  system  was  then  in 
its  infancy,  the  public  schools  still  absorbed  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  annual  supply  of  ten-year-old  boys,  and 
although  Preparatory  Schools  did  exist  here  and  there,  they 
were  mainly  small  in  size  and  forerunners  rather  than  types  of 
the  vast  host  that  has  followed  them,  largely  based  on  old- 
fashioned  principles,  and  only  tentatively  admitting  the  more 
modem  ideas  tnat  were  beginning  to  be  ventilated.  At  all 
events,  so  far  as  my  experience  went,  the  schoolroom  was-  the 
school ;  we  ate  (on  a  most  liberal  scale  in  our  case ;  others  may 
have  been  less  fortunate),  we  breathed  fresh  air  (for  If  hours 
daily),  we  slept  (for  nearly  10  hours)  in  order  that  we  might 
return  to  the  classroom  K)r  work ;  that  work  was  enforced  by 
coercive  measures  which  were,  as  simple  as  they  were  rigorous ; 
they  passed  imcriticised  as  being  natural  and  foreordained ;  in 
the  sweat  of  our  face  we  ate  breaa,  and  the  child  was  not  spoiled 
for  want  of  the  rod.  Like  the  other  ten-year-olds  1  sat  from 
6.30  until  1.0  with  only  a  single  half-hour  s  interval  for  breakfast ; 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  others,  I  experienced  the 
frequent  application  of  the  most  primitive  instrument  of 
instruction,  and  the  hand  that  applied  it  was  that  of  an  earnest, 
generous,  and  warm-hearted  master,  who,  if  he  spared  us  little, 
spared  himself  yet  less. 

It  was  a  small  school,  and  our  games  were  neither  org;anised 
*nor  supervised  in  the  modem  sense ;  indeed,  they  occupied  too 
subsidiary  a  position.  Nature,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  demanded 
a  daily  tribute  of  bodily  offices,  and  among  them  the  respiration 
of  fresh  air  and  the  exercise  of  muscular  tissue ;  Nature  should 
not  be  baulked  of  her  due ;  but  the  sooner  such  animal  needs 
were  satisfied,  the  sooner  we  got  back  to  real  business.  A  stern 
system,  perhaps,  but  faithfiiUy  carried  out  in  what  were  con- 
sidered our  oest  interests,  and  accompanied  by  unlimited 
personal  kindness. 

If  my  experience  should  seem  to  have  been  exceptional,  I  can 
only  say  that  within  my  small  horizon  it  tallied  with  that  of  my 
elders,  as  recounted  by  them,  and  that  I  knew  no  other :  the 
legend  that  first  met  my  eyes  at  my  Public  School  echoed  the 
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old  refrain,  "  A  id  disced'  and  a  painted  mitre  indicated  the 
reward  of  X^s^vmiv^,''  Ant  discede,  and  the  picture  of  a  sword 
suggested  a  creditable  refuge  for  the  idle  and  the  empty-headed, 
"  Manet  sor»  tertUi''  and  the  symbol  of  this  third  alternative 
was  not  a  spliced  Cobbett  or  lemon-shaped  football,  but  a  pjiin- 
fuUy  realistic  representation  of  the  flogging  rod  of  the  time.  The 
legend  has  long  outlived  its  appliciition,  but  there  atb  men  yet 
living  who  speak  with  regretful  respect  of  the  merits  of  the 
old-tmie  system;  on  its  defects,  however,  modern  judgment  has 
pronounceid  unequivocally. 

I  presimio  that  it  was  the  extension  of  railways  throughout 
t  he  country  which  led  to  the  large  mcrease  in  the  number  of  our 
Public  Schools,  and  to  a  concomitant  freshness  of  ideas  concern- 
ing aims  and  methods  of  education ;  also  that  the  greiiter 
facilities  for  travelling  reconciled  the  parent  to  parting  with  his 
boy  at  an  e^irlier  age,  more  particularly  when  it  became  recog- 
nised that  a  line  ot  cleavage  was  being  drawn  between  elder  and 
voimger  boys  by  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  the 
latter.  If  tnis  was  so,  .one  might  say  that  tne  thirty  years  which 
saw  the  rise  of  Preparatory  Schools  were  a  period  of  new  ideajs, 
and  perhaps  one  mi^ht  fairly  add  that  this  freshness  of  view 
which  witnessed  their  nativity  has  been  assimilated  by  them 
and  remains  their  distinct  characteristic. 

For  present  purposes  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  this  subject 
further  than  to  note  that  a  feeling  arose  that  greater  considera- 
tion was  reqiiired  in  regulating  and  distributing  the  hours  of  the 
little  boy's  time-table  of  lessons;  and. as  a  general  rule  the  ettect 
was  to  shorten  their  aggregate,  and  earmark  a  proportionately 
larger  amount  of  the  day  as  sacred  to  outdoor  recreation. 

Now,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  natural  law  of  school-life  that 
the  unoccupied  herd  aegenerates ;  for  whatever  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  Preparatory  School,  its  warmest  supporters  will  not 
contend  that  it  is  an  institution  contemplated  by  Nature ;  and, 
as  is  usual,  when  we  find  it  advisable  to  depart  from  Nature, 
difficulties  are  to  be  expected.  At  such  an  age  little  boys  would 
naturally  be  subdivided  into  their  respective  home  groups,  and 
would  be  running  about  with  their  sisters  and  brothers  just  suffi- 
cicjitly  under  tlie  observation  of  the  parentiil  eye.  The  henl, 
artiKcially  collected,  iiiust  be  treated  artificially;  wholes<jme 
recreative  occupation  must  be  enforced  for  all,  and  if  no  such 
^ames  as  cricket  and  football  had  been  in  existence,  it  woidd 
nave  been  necessarv  to  invent  them  or  some  inferior  makeshift. 

If  this  was  the  origin  of  the  compulsory  organised  game,  it 
would  be  misleading  to  imply  that  it  possesses  only  so  negative 
a  sanction.  Games,  of  course,  had  existed  in  our  public  schools 
for  generations,  accidentally  so  far  as  the  main  purpose  of  school 
life  was  concerned,  and  receiving  scant  formal  recognition  from 
the  authorities,  but  none  the  less  doing  invaluable  work.  It  is 
the  spirit  that  loves  these  games  and  in  turn  is  fostered  by  them, 
that  nas  made  England  a  dommant  nation.    To  be  covetous  of 
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honour,  slow   to  admit  defeat,   appreciative  ol!  discipline,  self- 
reliant,  ready  of  resource,  quick  to  Ciitch  an  opportunity,  prompt 
to  accept  responsibility,  and,  above  all,  to  be  willing  to  smk  the 
;,         personal  in  the  public  interest,  is  to  be  English-like,  or  so  we  fondly 
;  imagine;  and  we  pride  ourselves  on  the  foreigner's  inability  to 

.  understand  the  mad  Englishman,  who  linishes  his  game  of  bowls 

within  sight  of  an  Armada,  or  who,  while  his  rivals  are  hurriedly 
raising  eiirth works  and  sinking  rifle-pits,  levels  himself  a  cricket 
j^roimd.  We  recognise  a  something  oehind  this  seeming  boyish 
niconsequence,  and  trace  a  method  in  the  madness,  if  our 
English  games  are  the  means  of  developing  a  side  of  our 
^  faculties  which  the  classroom  cannot  touch;  possibly  in  mental 

attainments  and  trained  habits  of  application,  as  scholars,  mathe- 
maticians, and  laborious  students,  we  have  never  as  a  nation 
occupied  a  leading  position ;  all  the  more  reason  that  without 
infringing  the  sovereignty  of  the  classroom  we  should  formally 
incorporate  jis  part  of  our  school  system  a  ready  method  of 
training  that  half  of  our  capacities  wherein  our  forte  lies. 

There  is  a  third  reason,  too,  for  which  these  games  are 
welcome,  more  particularly  from  the  schoolmaster  s  point  of 
view.  Assuming,  as  we  practically  may,  that  he  rej^ards  the  for- 
mation of  character  as  his  principal  work,  they  provide  him  with 
an  incomparable  field  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  his 
boys'  real  selves,  for  exercising  his  influence  in  infusing  a  manly, 
unselfish,  and  courteous  spirit,  and  for  fitting  them  to  deal  with 
some  social  problems  of  later  life  which  the  games  portray  in 
miniature.  The  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  is  a  fair  represen- 
tative of  the  products  of  our  Public  Schools  and  our  Univer- 
sities ;  whether  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  from  inclination,  or 
from  both  causes,  he  devotes  a  large  proportion  of  his  leisure 
hours  to  intimate  association  with  the  boys  of  his  school  in  their 
playing  field ;  cap  and  gown  have  long  ceased  to  be  the  insepar- 
able insignia  of  his  office,  and  most  reflecting  boys  will  consider 
that  the  lessons  which  produced  the  most  lastmg  impression 
were  such  as  came  to  them  informally,  hardly  consciously  marked 
at  the  time,  from  some  one  clad  in  flannels. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  omit  the  frank  statement  of  a  serious 
drawback  which  attends  the  compulsory  game,  at  all  events 
when  it  asserts  its  sway  without  discrimination  and  without 
com])romise.  Its  aim  and  its  effect  arc  to  produce  a  type;  a 
very  desirable  type,  may  be ;  bright,  wholesome,  and  English- 
like, but  as  uniform  as  the  buttons  of  the  regulation  tunic.  It 
provides  no  encouragement  for  individuality  of  taste,  no  scope  for 
the  development  of  powers  of  other  orders;  indeed,  it  is  scornful 
and  intolerant  of  such.  The  "  heart  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  " 
of  non-athletic  jijenius  is  not  conducive  to  alertness  at  cover- 
point  ;  the  eye  that  is  following  the  track  of  some  winged  insect 
tails  to  note  the  mis-hit,  and  the  ball  drops  unheeded,  or 
painfully  awakens  the  potential  naturalist.  Day  by  day  the 
edges  ate  filed  off*  and  in  due  time  a  "  mute  inglorious  "  Newton 
becomes  a  more  or  less  passable  cricketer ;  the  all-embracing  net, 
that  is  cast  for  the  loafer,  strands  the  genius. 
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The  proportiotii  of  boys  who  sufter  in  this  way  uiay  seem 
iusignifacant,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  tne  instances 
which  attract  our  notice  are  those  of  bovs  who  are  not  naturally 
athletic ;  the  number  is  unknown  of  those  in  whom  there 
co-exist  potentialities  of  both  orders,  and  the  lower,  bein^  stiniu- 
lated,  elbows  out  the  higher,  which  is  neglected,  In  tne  main 
the  position  of  the  compulsory  game  must  be  upheld,  but  it  rests 
with  the  authorities  to  abjure  a  blind  servitude  to  their  own  law, 
and  introduce  modifications  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
and  to  suit  the  time-table  and  the  local  environment  of  the 
school ;  always  discriminating  carefully  between  the  two  classes 
of  boys  who  dislike  games — namely,  those  who  have  higher 
iispirations  and  those  who  have  none  at  all. 

There  remains  the  question  whether  the  pains  and  skill,  with 
which  these  games  are  organised  and  taught,  do  not  serve  to 
place  them  on  too  high  a  level  in  the  estimation  of  the  boys,  and 
thus  substitute  an  atnletic  supremacy  for  the  old  sovereignty  of 
the  class-room.     If  it  be  tnie  that  historv  has  shown  us  that  the 
nation  which  sets  a  higher  value  on  athletic  than  on  intellectual 
eminence  is  on  a  downward  grade,  it  is  matter  of  most  serious 
consequence  to  allow  this  tyrant  to  depose  the  legitimate  king ; 
and  the  note  of  warning  has  not  emanated  from  those  alone 
whose  interests  are  purely  intellectual :  it  has  been  uttered  fironi 
time  to  time  by  men  like  Bishop  Wordsworth  possessing   the 
strongest  athletic  sympjithies  * 

To  attempt  any  discussion  of  such  a  question  is  entirely 
beyond  the  province  of  this  paper ;  but  one  may  fiiirly  point  out 

*  At  the  Wykehamist  dinner  of  1880  the  Bishoi)  said : — "  I  would 
ask  you  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  conaition  of  oui'  country 
now— what  would  have  been  its  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations  as  a 
Divine  instiiimont  of  progress  and  civilisation  throughout  the  world — if, 
ever  since  the  days  of  William  of  Wykeham,  the  same  prominence  had 
been  given  to  athletic  sports  and  exercises  whicn  we  have  seen  given  to  them 
in  recent  years.  For  myself  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  such  exercises  as  an  indispensable  element  in  all  good  education. 
And  it  is  because  I  value  them  so  highly  that  I  would  wish  to  utter  a 
warning  against  their  abuse.    Perhaps,  too,  as  coming  from  me  the  warning  | 

may  carry  ^eater  weight,  or,  at  leastj  may  be  more  readilv  excused.  For 
no  one,  I  thmk,  can  have  enjoyed  a  wider  or  more  pleasurable  experience  of 
athletic  sports,  both  at  school  and  college — ^and,  I  may  add,*  no  one  can 
have  derived  from  them  greater  or  more  lasting  advantages — than  I  have 
done.  Mav  I  mention  some  particulars  of  my  experience?  When  the 
annual  cricEet  match  between  Harrow  and  Eton  was  first  permanently  set 
on  foot  in  1822, 1  was  in  the  eleven  of  that  year,  and  also  of  *23,  '24,  and 
'25.  Also  in  1825  I  plajred  in  the  first  matcu  between  Harrow  and  Win- 
cliesterj  being  then  captain  of  the  Harrow  Eleven.  Also  in  Oxford  against 
Cambridge  I  played  as  one  of  the  Oxford  Eleven  in  the  first  two  matches — 
viz.,  in  1827  at  Lord's,  and  in  1829  at  Oxford  :  and  we  won  in  both.  More- 
over, T  took  the  principal  part  in  getting  up  tne  first  Inter-University  Boat 
liacb  in  1829  :  and  was  one  of  the  Oidford  Eight,  pulling  four,  with  a  good 
Wykehamist  before  me  pulling  six — Tom  Gamier,  son  of  the  late  Dean  of 
Winchester,  and  himself  afterwards  Dean  of  Lincoln.  In  that  year  (1829) 
the  cricket  match  and  the  boat  race  were  Ijoth  in  the  same  week— the 
former  on  Friday  at  Oxford,  and  the  latter  on  Wednesday  at  Henley — and 
in  both  we  were  victorious.  This  last  experience,  I  suppose,  must  be  quite 
unique." 
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that  the  danger,  if  it  affects  the  Preparatory  School,  does  so 
most  unnecessarily,  inasmuch  as  it  is  free  from  exigencies  which 
atiect  the  Public  School.  With  regard  to  the  latter  we  hear 
such  criticisms  as  the  following — "  We  concede  all  that  you  say 
concerning  the  educational  value  of  school  games,  but  are 
puzzled  by  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  of  our  schools ;  they 
are  the  official  guardians  of  the  intellectual  interest,  yet  we  find 
them  stimulatmg  the  advance  of  a  formidable  rival  interest, 

fossessing  apparently  amply  sufficient  means  of  self-propulsion, 
t  is  as  thougn  a  gardener  were  to  forward  the  growth  of  a  plant, 
which  ^vhile  endowed  with  great  virtues  of  its  own  still 
trespassed  largely  upon  the  beds  of  his  professed  products,  and 
sapped  their  strength.  Why  should  this  plant,  which  elsewhere 
might  be  cultivated  advantageously,  be  encouraged  in  this 
particular  garden?" 

The  homely  answer  is  that  it  kills  the  slugs.  For  undoubtedly 
there  must  exist  in  every  school  society  a  proportion  of  boys  who, 
owing  to  barren-headedness  or  self-indulffent  laziness,  are  devoid 
of  any  desirable  interest  whatever.  These  aimless,  hobbiless, 
selfish  loafers  constitute  an  element  of  danger  which  no  school 
can  afford  to  disregard;  and  the  pressure  which  a  powerful 
athletic  enthusiasm  exerts  directly  or  indirectly  upon  boys  of 
this  type  either  forces  upon  them  an  interest  which  is 
admittedly  wholesome  and  manly,  or  at  least  surrounds  them 
with  a  strong  antiseptic  atmosphere,  that  neutralises  their  power 
for  influencing  others.  Thus  the  athletic  stimulus  is  not 
intended  for  the  athletic  boy,  who  indeed  would  be  better  with- 
out it,  inasmuch  as  he  may  be  trusted  to  acquire  all  the  good  of 
our  games  independently  of  it;  but  its  aim  is  allopathic,  and  its 
success  is  greatest  when  it  operates  with  reasonable  moderation 
over  the  widest  field;  its  drawbacks  commence  as  soon  as  it 
exalts  a  means  into  an  end,  and  develops  from  what  is  whole- 
some the  poison  which  comes  from  excess. 

Now,  the  case  of  the  Preparatory  School  is  different ;  the  large 
measure  of  liberty  that  must  necessarily  be  granted  to  the  pubuc 
schoolboy  in  the  disposal  of  his  leisure  time  cannot  wisely  be 
concedea  to  a  like  degree  here,  and  therefore  the  conditions 
which  make  the  mature  loafer  formidable  do  not  exist  in  the  case 
of  his  young  brother  with  similar  propensities ;  moreover,  the 
larger  proportion  that  the  school  staff  bears  to  the  boys  provides 
a  ready  means  for  curing  such  propensities,  whether  by  pitching 
the  offender  neck  and  crop  into  the  scrimmage,  or  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  more  sympathetic  treatment,  for  methods  are  various. 
For  practical  purposes  we  may  regard  this  juvenile  loafer  as  non- 
existent in  any  Preparatory  School  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  i 
the  headmaster  is  unfettered  in  framing  his  ideal ;  it  rests  with 
him  to  deal  with  the  question  of  athletic  interest  entirely  on  its 
own  merits ;  he  can  develop  it  to  an  extent  that  is  dominant, 
equal,  or  subsidiary  to  that  of  the  class-room  according  to  the 
values  which  he  sets  on  them  respectively,  and' for  this  he  is  solely 
responsible. 
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As  to  external  pressure,  the  Public  Schools  like  to  get  «ithletes 
(the  Cricketing  Entrance  Exhibition  is  not  an  im{>ossibility  in 
the  future),  but  they  want  scholars  too :  it  would  be  interesting 
to  analyse  the  attitude  of  parents,  if  it  could  be  done  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  extensive  to  be  valuable;  judging  by  what  one  gathers 
in  ordinary  conversiition,  many  of  them  show  an  indifference  tJ> 
intellectual  interests,  wliich  would  have  startled  a  previous 
generation,  and  a  section,  possiblv  a  small  one,  would  seem 
purely  philathletic.     Here  are  two  illustrations :  — 

A  parent  anxious  to  do  his  best  for  his  boy  went  to  consider- 
able trouble  in  visiting  various  Preparatory  schools  and  person- 
ally enquiring  into  their  several  merits.  He  drew  up  a  tabulated 
schedule,  in  which  the  various  columns  indicated  tne  results  of 
his  investigations  concerning  drainage,  aspect,  soil,  kitchen  and 
sick  room  management,  and  such  other  details  as  he  considered 
vital,  and  then  submitted  these  statistics  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
inviting  his  advice.  My  friend  found  the  information  most 
complete  except  in  one  resi>ect:  he  searched  in  vain  for  the 
slightest  record  regarding  efhciency  of  teaching. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  had  recommended  to  a  parent  a 
Preparatory  School  of  all-round  excellence.  Some  months  later 
he  received  a  call  from  him,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
was  informed  that  a  change  of  school  was  contemplated :  he 
expressed  surprise  and  hoped  that  there  had  been  no  serious 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  school.  "  No,  no,"  was  the  answer, 
"  the  school  is  all  that  it  should  be,  but  I  don't  approve  of  the 
style  of  the  new  cricket  master's  coaching." 

This  may  sound  ridiculous,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  introduce  a 
consideration  which  may  to  some  extent  justify  the  seeming 
one-sidedness,  not  on  general  grounds,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  individual  parent. 

In  my  own  day  it  seemed  that  the  aristocracy  of  the  Public 
School  consisted  mainly  of  Sixth  Form  boys,  who  apart  from  their 
fair  claims  on  the  ground  of  intellectual  superiority  contributed 
a  preponderating  proportion  of  the  cricket  and  football  eleven-s. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  this  proportion  has  steadily 
lessened,  ana  although  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  verify  the  statement,  it  does  seem  from  the 
slight  data  which  1  have  collected,  that  there  are  grounds  for  it ; 
and  (he  following  would  seem  to  l>e  the  cause.  In  the  old  days 
no  boy  entered  his  Public  School  a  ready-made  cricketer ;  there 
was  a  fair  start  for  all,  and  in  the  race  that  ensued  the  clever 
boy  had  such  advantages  as  superior  brain  power  may  give  in 
the  acquisition  of  skill  in  games,  and  also  the  more  material 
benefits,  which  owing  to  his  high  position  on  the  school-roll  he 
derived  in  the  matter  of  practice-gi-ounds  and  cricket-fags.  In 
the  present  day  the  excellent  coaming  which  a  boy  may  have 
received  at  his  Preparatory  School,  procures  for  him  a  start  in 
the  race,  which  he  need  never  lose;  for  it  is  the  promising 
young  cricketer  with  a  good  style  who  is  singled  out  for  further 
coaching  to  the  exclusion  of  the  untrained      So  it  has  come 
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iibout  that  tho  aristorracy  is  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  the 
intellectual,  a  thing  not  necessarily  to  be  regretted  in  itself,  but 
incidentially  unfortunate  as  causing  a  pressure  which  falls  retri- 
butivoly  on  the  Preparatory  School  that  initiated  the  change. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  skill  in 
games  confers  the  right  of  admission  to  the  privileged  circle, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  a  parent  in  his  natural  desire  to 
secure  for  his  boy  a  leading  position  should  bo  alive  to  the 
advantages  which  an  earW  and  skilful  training  in  games  may  be 
the  means  of  winning  for  him.  Such  1  believe  to  be  reason 
sufficient  to  explain  the  otherwise  unaccountable  importance 
attached  to  the  quality  of  its  cricket-coachinff  as  a  determining 
factor  in  the  selection  of  a  Preparatory  School.  Yet  it  Avould  be 
a  mistake  to  imply  that  the  resulting  pressure  is  either  exerted 
upon,  or  admitted  by,  the  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  I 
repeat  that  of  all  headmasters,  the  neadmastev  of  the  Pre- 
paratory School  is  least  fettered  by  this  vexed  Question  in 
iraming  his  ideal.  He  can  view  with  unqualified  pleiisuro  the 
popularisation  of  games  throughout  the  coimtry,  and  the  good 
that  it  has  brought  to  vast  masses  of  players  and  spectators 
among  the  working  classes,  for  the  hum  of  it  need  not  penetrate 
his  doors*  It  is  a  simple  matter  for  him,  if  he  so  thinks  fit,  to 
exclude  the  columns  of  batting  averages,  tl.c  tabulated  lists  of 
League  matches,  and  other  similar  information  with  which  the 
newspapers  cater  for  the  public  taste,  also  the  magazine  articles 
which  publish  the  biographies  and  portraits  of  athletic 
celebrities — literature  harmless  enough  if  it  were  not  so  fatally 
fiiscinating  in  diverting  a  boy*s  reading  into  a  most  unprofitable 
channel.  Free  from  the  action  of  such  external  influences,  he 
wm  control  the  current  of  athletic  enthusiasm,  and  regulate  its 
flow  according  to  his  own  judgment ;  and  such  critic^ism  as  may 
be  passed  upon  his  management  is  unsound  if  it  assiunes  either 
of  the  following  propositions  to  be  necessarily  tnie,  namely,  that 
a  high  intellectual  standard  indicates  low  athletic  proficiency,  or 
that  moderate  athletic  attiiinments  imply  that  the  full  benefits 
derivable  from  school  games  have  not  been  amply  secured. 

1  have  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  compulsory  games 
and  other  organised  forms  of  outdoor  exercise  as  conducted  at  a 
Preparatory  School  of  some  fifty  boys,  of  which  I  was  headmaster 
for  eighteen  years ;  and  I  may  commence  by  saying  that  they 
occupied  the  interval  between  dinner-time  and  tea-time 
throughout  the  year.  Deducting  the  time  that  was  consumed 
by  the  necessary  double  change  of  dress  (for  our  boys  invariably 
wore  flannels  for  all  games)  the  duration  of  the  interval  amounted 
•to  about  two  hours  m  the  summer  term  and  somewhat  less  in 
the  winter.  The  responsibihty  for  the  management  of  the  games 
rested  with  the  master  who  happened  to  be  on  "  field  duty"  for  the 
day;  others  would  lend  their  help  to  »such  extent  as  their 
zeal  or  inclination  moved  them;  ana  I  may  say  in  passing  that 
a  man,  who  from  distaste  for  such  occupation  or  from  inability 
to  render  any  efficient  help  in  the  common  out-of-school  life 
takes  the  smallest  possible  share  in  it,  must  be  possessed  of 
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unusual  Ciipacities  for  the  in-sohool  life  to  render  him  a-  Trelcomt 
member  oi  the  Preparatory  School  staflT. 

Its  compulsoriness  did  not  debar  a  master  from  taking'  awaj 
from  any  ordinary  game  for  an  expedition  into  the  coiintiT 
a  party  of  boys  eauipped  with  cameras,  cycles,  fishing-rods,  etc., 
and  I  frequently  aid  so  myself  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  in 
this  connection  that,  apart  from  their  value  in  fostering  a  love  of 
the  country,  these  expeditions  were  attended  with  results  which 
a  naturalist  would  regard  as  insignificant,  and  that  the  ixarrow- 
ness  of  the  range  of  my  own  information  was  largely  to  blame 
for  this ;  also,  that  the  only  attempt  which  I  ever  made  to  intro- 
duce an  organised  system,  which  would  include  the  generality  of 
the  boys,  proved  similarly  improductive. 

The  monotony  of  the  compulsory  game  was  mitigated    in 
summer  months  by  several  scnool-picmcs,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  boys  as  a  nile  felt  this  monotony ;  certainly  at  these 
very  picnics  I  used  to  notice  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  of 'them 
woula  soon  tire  of  Nature's  charms,  and  would  hew  themselves 
rough  bats  from  a  neighbouring  coppice  and  pile  peat-clods  for 
wickets,  and  with  a  ball  which  some  prescient  comrade  would 
produce  from  his  pocket,  the  young  barbarians  would  organise  for 
themselves  a  game  of  cricket,  wholly  regardless  of  the  varied  attrac- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  glen,  stream,  and  moor  scenerj^ 
in  this  country.     During  the  winter  months  there  was  less  scope 
for  the  variety  which  such  expeditions  and  picnics  aftbrded,  but, 
to  break  the  monotony  of  compulsory  football,  an  element  of 
change  was  introduced  by  another  form  of  compulsion,  nanieh', 
the  Climate  of  our  district,  which  in  some  seasons  would  close 
our  football-ground  for  weeks  together.     P'ortunately  there  were 
hills  with  every  gradation  of  slope  within  a  few  mmutes'  walk, 
and  according  to  the  state  of  the  snow  we  could  select  suitable 
tobogganing  ground.     The  sport   is  one  that  requires  careful 
super\asion,  for  otherwise  the  delights  of  the  descent  are  not 
\rithout  attendant  risk;  but  there  is  nothing  healthier  than  the 
uphill  trudge  whereby  those  delights  are  purchased.     I  know  of 
no  readier  cure  for  tlie  epidemic  cough  which  will  sometimes 
iill  a  school  sick-room  at  tliis  season. 

There  is  an  idea,  far  less  prevalent  than  it  was,  that  the 
element  of  danger  is  inseparaole  from  all  school-games,  and  a 
consequent  hesitation  on  the  part  of  some  parents  to  let  the 
young  and  delicate  take  part  in  them.  I  remember  an  appeal 
from  a  pathetic  mother,  who  had  attended  a  great  Rugby  foot- 
ball match  a  few  days  previously,  and,  hoiTor-stricken,  had  bidden 
her  coachman  drive  oft  the  ground  after  a  brief  view  of  it  that 
had  proved  more  than  sufficient. 

Such  apprehensions,  so  reasonable,  a  p^noidy  can  only  be  met 
by  an  appeal  to  experience.  During  a  course  of  eighteen  vears 
our  accidents  were  few  and  trifling  in  their  nature  ;  certainly  no 
bone  was  broken  in  any  game.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  at 
least  three  bone-fractures  at  those  vastly  more  dangerous  times 
when  boys  were  "  doing  nothing  " ;  ana  I  am  conndent  that  a 
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little  boy  is  as  safe  in  the  thick  of  a  football  scrimmage  as  in 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  his  home  life.  He  is  also  less  liable 
to  other  forms  of  narm.  If  he  is  overtaxing  his  strength,  the 
concomitant  falling  oiF  in  his  play  cannot  fail  to  attract  notice ; 
nothing  will  stop  his  catching  an  occasional  chill,  but  he  is  least 
liable  to  this  when  his  general  health  has  been  fortified  by 
regular  exercise  in  all  weathers  and  when  he  is  properly  clothed 
in  flannels.  In  this  connection  I  may  mention  a  hint  which  I 
received  from  the  late  Sir  George  Macleod,  M.D. :  "In  bitter 
weather  let  your  boys  wear  a  second  skin  of  clothing  under  their 
football  jerseys,  etc.;  no  matter  how  thin  this  second  skin  may 
be,  its  protective  power  is  invaluable."  It  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fact,  however,  that  all  Preparatory  School  authorities  exercise 
the  greatest  ca^e  in  such  matters ;  their  lives  would  be  intolerable 
otherwise. 

It  is  curious  to  think  how  very  few  good  school  games  exist.  A 
genius  inventive  in  such  a  direction  might  draw  up  rules  for  a 
hundred  new  games,  which  would  seem  to  fulfil  the  necessary  con- 
ditions,yet  ninety-nine  of  these  would  probably  prove  misfits,  owing 
to  some  unsuspected  method  of  eluding  the  rules,  some  want  of 
balance  between  the  forces  of  attack  and  defence,  or  some  defect 
in  nicety  of  adjustment  between  the  elements  of  chance  and 
skill,  drawbacks  which  the  test  of  experience  would  soon  reveal. 
Cricket  and  football  have  not  been  invented  :  they  have  grown ; 
they  are  admirable  as  games,  and  they  are  admirable  incidentally 
as  providing  lessons  m  patience,  discipline,  emulation,  dash, 
nerve,  unselfishness,  and  esprit  de  carps.  One  would  fain  believe 
that  their  attractions  for  English  boys  would  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  loyal  love  of  them  for  their  own  sakes  without  further 
stimulus.  Perhaps  it  was  their  golden  age  when  they  were  so 
played  ;  when  victory  was  earnestly  struggled  for,  but  soon  for- 
gotten, when  results  were  unregistered,  and  the  game  was  its  own 
reward.  There  was  a  sufticiency  of  skill,  and  it  was  the  light- 
hearted,  brilliant  skill  of  the  amateur  rather  than  the  anxious, 
methodical,  but  more  efficacious  skill  of  the  professional.  Yet 
sentiment  must  yield  to  utility,  for  this  ideal  game  ceased  to  be 
practicable,  when  the  compulsory  game  began  to  include  that 
considerable  percentage  of  boys  who  are  not  typically  English  in 
their  tastes.  The  game  is  not  worth  the  playing  when  its  mterest 
is  half-hearted  and  desultory ;  and  if,  m  one  sense,  it  has  been 
degraded  by  the  registration  and  deification  of  the  result,  it  has 
gamed  more  than  it  has  lost  by  the  general  interest  which  the 
stimulus  of  competition  introduces. 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  carry  this  stimulus  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
inter  Preparatory  School  match,  may  be  a  doubtful  point  As  a 
matter  of  fact  such  matches  are  almost  universally  allowed,  and 
if  attacks  can  be  with  justice  levelled  at  the  Preparatory  School  of 
the  present  day  on  the  score  of  excessive  athletic  interest,  we  need 
look  no  further  for  the  cause.  Such  matches  are  most  useful 
m  encouraging  an  interest  m  games,  where  it  shows  signs  of 
flagging,  and  if  no  great  fuss  is  made  about  the  occasions  on 


which  they  are  plavod,  and  no  «(rt^a  stress  is  laid  upon   their 
results,  they  may  be  entirely  useful.     But  it  is  not  easy  to  ensure 
such  moderation.      We  mastei*s  arc  often  the  greatest  sinners 
ourselves;   not  merely   from   that   interest  in  sport,   wbicli   is 
common  enough  among  us,  but  also  from  patriotic  school-feeling, 
an  ounce  of  which  is  apt  to  outweigh  a  ton  of  abstract  theory. 
I  fuUy  admit  that  I  could  not  endure  to  see  my  boys  (no  naatter 
how  creditable  their  standard  of  proficiency)  beaten  by   other 
schools     without    feeling    and    acting    as    though    a    seiioiis 
reproach   had  to  be   removed.      A    boy  notices  such     things, 
and  the  greater  his  regard  for  his  master,  the  more  likely  that 
his  sense  of  proportion  regarding  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  sides  of  nis  school  lite  will  be  warped  at  an  age  when  he  is 
most  impressionable. 

Moreover,  1  think  that  it  is  to  these  matches  that  wc  owe  tJio 
intro<luction  of  two  personages,  with  whom  the  idea  of  r€K;reative 
pistime  seems  incongruous,  viz.,  the  cricket  professional  and  the 
juvenile  cricketing  pnenomenon.     The  former  I  have  never  met 
m  a  Preparatory  School,  but   there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
employ  him ;    of  the  latter  it  goes  against  the  grain  to  speak 
disparagingly,  he  is  so  admirable  in  his  way :  his  pose  is  easy, 
liis  style  OTticeful,  his  strokes  varied,  effective,  yet  apparently 
ottbrtless,  his  knowledge  of  the  game  covers  all  that  is  worth  the 
learning ;  he  reminds  one  of  the  little  Japanese  pellets  which  the 
conjuror  tosses  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  which  forthwith,  under 
its  simple  action,  assume  the  proportions  of  pictures  visible  to 
the  eye ;  the  boy's  form  is  already  shaped,  all  tnat  ho  requires  is 
the  expansion   which   time  alono   can  give  to  his  bones  and 
muscles,  and  he  will  stand  Iwforc  the  world  a  finished  master- 
piece.     It  is  a    treat  to   see   him,  yet    1   doubt  whether  this 
triumph  ot  skilled  and  painstaking  coaching  is  not  a  splendid 
mistake ;  it  is  possible  that  a  painful  excellence  may  cost  the 
game  some  of  its  light-hearted  brightness,  and  that  its  essential 
recreative  virtues  may  be  lost,  if  it  is  converted  into  a  business 
and  a  most  absorbing  one.     Are  loiiga,  vita  brevia.    Any  such 
high  standard  seems  unnecessary.     As  one  of  some  hundreds  of 
spectators  I  have  watched  a  little  boys'  school-match,  in  which 
tne  play  was  excellent,  perhaps  monotonously  correct    As  an 
almost  solitary  visitor  1  have  witnessed  another,  in  which  an 
observance  of  the  ciirdinal  principles  of  the  art  of  batting  did  not 
interfere  with  the  exhibition  of  some  unorthodox  individualities, 
and  the  half-volley  was  shamelessly  lifted.     Of  the  two  tj^pes, 
the  latter  seemed  to  accord  more  nearly  with  one's  idea  of  wJiat 
a  Preparatory  School  match  should  be,  and  I  believe  that  it  is. 
the  fairer  representation  of  existing  custom. 

At  all  events,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  decry  the  use  of  the 
inter-Preparatory  School  match  in  general;  to  dispense  with 
it  is  to  submit  to  the  onus  of  keeping  athletic  interest  up  to  a  proper 
and  irreducible  level ;  to  admit  it  is  to  incur  the  obligation  ot 
guaixlingagainstsome  of  its  natural  effects;  of  these  alternatives  the 
Ibrmer  is  that  which  would  present  the  lesser  diflSculty  to  myself  iu 
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steering  between  the  Scylla  of  slackness  and  the  Charybdis  of  over- 
tension.  During  my  eighteen  years  our  boys  never  once  played 
a  match  against  a  school  of  the  same  class.  There  was  nothing 
marked  in  such  abstention,  for  the  distances  by  which  we  were 
separated  rendered  such  matches  otherwise  undesirable ;  but  at 
all  events  we  did  without  them,  and  I  believe  that  we  lost  little 
in  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  our  boys  used  to  play  twice 
or  thrice  annually  against  scratch  elevens  from  larger  schools, 
games  which  carried  a  sufficiency  of  interest  with  little 
importance  attaching  to  their  results ;  and  they  saw  something  of 
grown-up  play,  as  the  local  cricket  and  football  clubs  used  to 

Slay  their  matches  on  our  ^ound.  We  had  a  system  of  inter- 
onnitory  matches  too,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest ;  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term  I  took  pains  to  arrange  the 
dormitories  so  that  the  four  groups  of  boys  should  be  of  equal 
athletic  strength,  and  during  its  course  these  groups  met  one 
another  twice ;  none  of  us  masters  interfered  in  these  matches, 
which  were  keenly  contested,  and  capitally  managed  by  the 
dormitory  captains ;  they  were  fully  appreciated  too  by  the  con- 
tingent of  tiny  boys,  who  thus  attamed  the  temporary  dignity  of 
playing  in  "  first-class  "  games. 

Cricket. 

For  cricket  our  boys  were  divided  into  three  games  according 
to  their  proficiency,  an  arrangement  which  held  good  for  ordinary 
purposes,  but  which  gave  way  to  such  home  matches  as  were 
constantly  introduced  for  the  sake  of  giving  variety.    The  lowest 
game  consisted  of  tyros  with  the  possible  admixture  of  two  or 
three  old  stagers,  wnose  skill  had   not  kept  pace  with  their 
experience.     Ihe  number  of  boys  in  this  game  varied  according 
to  the  month.   At  the  beginning  of  a  summer  term  there  would 
be  a  dozen  or  more ;  but  as  immediate  promotion  was  secured 
by  a  humble  measure  of  competence,  the  numbers  dwindled  to 
the  ideal  figure  of  eight — two  to  bat,  two  to  bowl,  two  to  field, 
and  two  to  umpire.    In  this  game  the  novice  learnt  to  obey  his 
captain,  and  to  respect,  or  at  all  events  to  abide  by,  the  decision 
of  the  umpire.    The  latter  feat  required  an  effort  of  will  that 
was  invaluable  to  his  future  career  as  a  cricketer  and  as  a  man. 
Sometimes  the  strain  would  be  too  great.     "  Please,  sir,"  a  plain- 
tive voice  would  plead,  "  need  I  go   out  ?    The  umpire  first 
called  '  wide,'  and  then  gave  me  out  '  l.b.w.' "     Such  situations, 
worthy  of  a  cyropa?dia  for  their  novelty  and  complexity,  were  of 
every  day  occurrence.     No  law-maker's  ingenuity   could   have 
anticipated  them,  no  judicial  acumen  coula  satisfactorily  solve 
them.    However,  it  was  a  happy  little  game,  and  full  of  event 
as  soon  as  bat  and  ball  had  learnt  to  meet.     To  facilitate  this 
end,  the  wickets  were  pitched  sixteen  yards  apart,  a  range  which 
gave  the  batsman  a  fairer  prospect  of  reaching  the  ball,  and  at 
the  same  time  imparted  to  the  bowling  the  only  deadliness  that 
it  possessed.    A  passing  master  would  give  an  occasional  hint, 
and  before  many  weeks  had  gone  by  tihe  quick  eye  and  ready 
hand  would  qualify  its  owner  for  promotion  into  the  middle  game. 
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There  were  eighteen  or  twenty  boys  here.  Their  runs  received 
the  dignity  of  being  registered  in  a  scoring  book ;  I  ha^e  ev&x 
seen  telegraph  figures  employed.  A  master  would  frecjuently 
umpire  for  tnem,  and  occasionally  take  part  in  the  game  himsel/; 
but  there  was  no  profession  of  serious  coaching  here,  and  little 
attempt  at  style ;  they  learnt  to  catch,  and  to  tnrow,  and  to  hit 
Bowling  talent,  too,  was  first  developed  in  this  game,  and  tlie 
use  of  pads  adopted.  The  position  of  the  fields  was  studied  in 
relation  to  the  bowler's  peculiarities,  and  a  boy  learnt  to  stand 
finer,  deeper  or  squarer,  according  to  the  captain's  directicNos, 
and  gradually  became  acquainted  with  all  the  nomenclature  of 
the  game.    The  distance  between  the  wickets  was  twenty  yards. 

The  upper  game  consisted  of  the  twenty  best  cricketers,  and. 
as  a  rule,  two  of  the  masters  played  with  them,  taking  their 
iimings  after  most  of  the  wickets  had  fallen,  or  else  limiting 
their  own  scores  to  twenty  runs  or  so.  A  master  acted  as  captain 
of  his  side,  but  in  his  absence  a  boy  filled  the  position  quite 
satisfactorily ;  indeed,  we  experienced  no  difficulty  on  this  score, 
and  all  three  games,  after  being  once  started,  could  proceed  in 
full  swing  without  any  directions  from  masters. 

The  distance  between  the  wickets  was  twenty-one  yards,  which 
I  regard  as  the  outside  limit  that  a  young  boy  can  comfortably 
command  without  riskof  over-bowlingnimsel£  we  used  the  under- 
sized ball,  which  Mr.  Wisden  specially  introduced  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  Preparatory  Schools,  wnich  some  of  us  had  expressed  to 
him.  The  pitch  was  rolled  between  the  innings  by  the  incoming 
side,  and  the  umpires  were  the  two  boys  whose  names  stood  next 
on  the  list  of  incoming  batsmen.  A  practice-net  gave  employment 
for  the  boys  who  were  not  fielding,  and  freqiiently  a  master  would 
coach  them  there.  We  employed  no  professional,  but  I  confess  that 
he  would  have  been  of  service  at  this  net  as  an  animated  catapult 
For  it  might  be  that  one  was  endeavouring  to  show  a  boy  how  to 
play  a  particular  kind  of  ball,  and  had  invited  the  bowlers  to 
dehver  such  a  ball  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  method. 
It  was  provoking  that  in  spite  of  their  best  efforts  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  ball  would  be  delivered  except  tKe  one 
particularly  wished  for ;  but  for  every  other  reason  I  was  glad 
to  dispense  with  professional  aid.  I  snould  add  that  there  was  a 
practice-net  ready  at  all  intervals  between  school  work,  and  that 
a  master  who  was  ready  to  coach,  experienced  no  lack  of  volun- 
tary learners. 

I  may  mention  here  a  plan  which  I  occasionally  adopted,  and 
which  possessed  the  advantage  of  economising  time.  I  placed 
eight  or  ten  boys  in  a  line  with  their  right  feet  just  inside  an 
imaginary  continuous  popping-crease.  Standing  in  front  of  this 
line,  and  facing  them,  1  talked  concerning  the  curve,  pitch  and 
spin  of  the  ball,  and  about  forward  and  back  play  as  applied  to 
the  ball  that  was  straight  or  off"  the  wicket  on  either  side.  I 
illustrated,  as  best  I  could,  with  a  bat  which  I  held,  and  made  a 
point  of  inviting  them  to  give  the  reasons  for  each  stroke.  After 
a  while  I  described  to  them  the  nature  of  a  ball  which  they  were 
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to  imagine  themselves  about  to  receive,  and  giving  them  a 
moment  to  think  the  matter  out,  shouted  "  Play, '  ana  each  boy 
simultaneously  went  through  the  movement  which  he  considered 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  A  ridiculous  diversity  would  mark 
their  earlier  judgments,  but  before  long  I  could  count  on  a  fairly 
correct  uniformitv  both  in  the  method  of  making  a  stroke,  and 
in  the  reasons  which  would  be  assigned  for  it.  We  got  a  good 
deal  into  the  time  thus  spent,  and  it  was  a  means  of  leading  tnem 
to  brin^  their  intelligence  to  bear  upon  the  game  instead  of 
plaving  it  mechanically. 

1  may  fairly  say  that  our  upper  boys  acquired  a  verv  respect- 
able style ;  they  were  not  intimate  with  the  subtle  stroKes  which 
in  the  present  day  add  a  relfinement  to  the  game,  but  they 
understood  the  theory  pretty  well,  and  tried  to  make  themselves 
sound  on  the  essential  points ;  they  fielded  creditably,  and  were 
regularly  practised  in  long-distance  catches.  Several  of  them 
subsequently  figured  in  their  Public  School  Elevens.  I  think 
that  I  may  say,  too,  that  they  played  in  the  proper  spirit,  and 
that  the  general  feeling  would  not  tolerate  selfishness  and  ill- 
temper.  I  am  disposed  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hola  that  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence  is  necessary  if  its 
full  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  a  game.  My  own  view  is  that 
this  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  personal  interest  which  the 
masters  take  in  this  most  important  neld  of  work ;  and  that  the 
spirit  in  which  games  are  played  in  the  Preparatory  Schools  of 
tne  present  day  is  excellent,  hecduse  the  boys  through  their 
masters  inherit  the  best  traditions  of  the  Public  Schools  and 
Universities.     . 

Football. 

Although  this  game  admits  of  skill  of  a  very  high  order,  I 
think  that  it  possesses  a  very  distinct  advantage  over  cricket  in 
that  this  skilfcan  be  acquired  more  rapidly  and  more  generally, 
and  is  dependent  upon  practice  more  than  upon  skilled  teaching 
or  exceptional  capacity.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Scotland,  where 
the  leisured  class  is  smaller,  little  or  no  advance  is  made  or 
likely  to  be  made  in  cricket,  except  at  the  schools,  where  it 
flourishes  as  it  does  in  England.  Ine  average  man  is  too  busy 
to  spare  time  for  the  three  days'  match,  he  is  too  busy  to  enter 
upon  the  long  period  of  pupilage  that  is  necessary  for  even 
moderate  success.  On  the  other  hand,  a  football  clul)  need  only 
be  started  in  a  village  to  ensure  for  itself  almost  certain  success. 
Again,  the  following  may  be  a  suggestive  consideration.  The 
Public  Schools  in  Scotland  play  mter-school  Rugby  football 
matches ;  the  enthusiasm  is  intense,  and  these  schools  are  the 
regular  feeders  of  the  Scottish  fifteen,  which  more  than  holds  its 
own  in  International  matches.  But  in  England  from  various 
causes  the  inter-school  football  match  is  a  far  less  important 
feature;  the  interest  in  the  game  is  accordingly  less  white 
hot,  and  the  standard  of  skill  lower;  indeed,  I  am  told  that  the 
English  fifteen  borrows  from  the  products  of  the  Scottish 
Public  Schools.  I  do  not  call  attention  to  this  in  any  spirit  ot 
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regret ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  a  fair  inference  that  the 
attacks  which  may  with  possible  justice  be  made  upon  our 
English  school  cricket  on  the  score  of  wasted  time  and  absorb- 
ing enthusiasm,  cannot  with  any  fairness  be  levelled  at  our 
school  football,  which  is  an  unmitigated  boon:  the  most 
exacting  supporter  of  the  intellectual  interest  cannot  grudge  the 
moderate  portion  of  the  unpleasant  winter  day,  which  it  whole- 
somely occupies,  nor  the  reasonable,  but  perfectly  adequate, 
degree  of  interest  which  it  excites  under  present  circumstances. 

Concerning  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  main  codes  of 
rules  it  is  difficult  to  decide.     If  we  look  to  their  effects  on  the 

Shysical  development  of  a  boy*s  frame,  there  is  a  contrast.  The 
lugby  scrimmage  produces  the  muscle-clad  shoulders  and  back, 
ancl  a  lusty  leg-power ;  the  Association  game  encourages  a  quick- 
ness and  accuracy  of  eye,  and  converts  the  1^  into  limbs  that 
are  as  clever  as  the  hands,  lacking  only  prehensile  qualities.  A 
full-blooded  vigorous  dash  characterises  tne  former  game,  a  wiry 
untiring  activity  the  latter;  it  is  the  contrast  between  the 
forcible  muscularity  of  a  buUaog  or  a  Sir  Kenneth,  and  the  hardv 
nimbleness  of  a  deerhound  or  a  Saladin.  Both  games  furnish 
equallv  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  manliness,  endurance,  and 
unselfishness ;  their  skill  and  attractions  are  fairly  balanced, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  Rugby  player  who 
attempts  the  Association  code  is  almost  always  a  fia,ilure,  while  the 
Association  player,  who  seriously  tries  the  Rugby  game,  not 
unfrequently  becomes  a  convert. 

For  my  own  part  I  adopted  the  Association  rules  on  the 
ground  that  the  game  is  less  discouraging  for  a  beginner,  or  was 
so  twenty  years  ago.  The  Rugby  scrimmage,  into  which  he  was 
launchea,  was  a  trying  ordeal  for  a  little  boy's  first  experiences, 
and  he  got  more  kicks  than  credit ;  under  tne  Association  rules 
the  rewards  and  punishments  are  more  evenly  distributed,  each 
place  in  the  field  is  of  equal  importance,  and  there  is  recognition 
tor  the  tyro's  efforts,  however  humble.  I  thought,  too,  that  its 
courage  was  of  a  self-controlled  rather  than  a  ferocious  order,  but 
I  doubt  whether  these  points  are  of  any  substantial  importance. 
Both  games  are  excellent,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Eton 
game,  which  keeps  the  players  all  on  the  move,  is  not  as  good  as 
either. 

Our  game  lasted  from  three  to  four  o'clock;  during  the 
previous  hour  a  choice  of  occupations  within  certain  limits  was 
allowed,  but  the  majority  of  tne  boys  Avould  practise  shots  at 
goal.  As  in  cricket  they  were  divided  into  three  games,  and  the 
masters  constantly  took  a  personal  part  in  them ;  the  value  of 
their  help  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  boys,  who,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  never  suffered  any  kind  of  injury  from  collisions  with 
the  grown-up  men,  whom  they  charged  fearlessly ;  from  them 
they  learnt  the  importance  of  alertness  in  order  to  be  in  the 
rignt  position  at  the  right  moment,  and  all  the  clever  manceuvres 
that  depend  upon  accurate  and  unselfish  co-operation.  In  all 
ordinary  games  we  had  to  dispense  with  umpires,  leaving  the 
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ciiptains  to  settle  the  general  doubtful  points  and  relying  upon 
the  individual  player  to  "  own  up  "  in  cases  of  "  fouls  "  or  other 
points  of  detail ;  his  word  was  unquestionably  accepted  and  the 
trust  most  rarely  abused.  I  wish  we  could  have  dispensed  with 
the  goalkeeper,  too — his  limited  and  invariably  muddy  ran^e  is 
the  weak  spot  in  the  game ;  but  after  testing  methods  that  auned 
at  his  abolition  we  had  to  admit  that  he  was  a  regrettable  but 
necessary  feature,  and  could  only  arrange  that  the  post  should 
be  held  m  reliefs.  In  general  I  may  say  that  we  suffered  from 
no  lack  of  interest  in  football,  and  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
fall  back  upon  hockey,  a  game  of  which  I  know  little,  but  which 
seems  to  possess  no  points  of  superiority  over  football,  and  to  be 
valuable  solely  as  a  variety. 

Athletic  Sports. 

It  was  somewhat  against  my  own  prejudices  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  athletic  sports  were  out  of  place  in  the  Pre- 
paratory School.  Boys  in  ordinary  course  will  try  with  one 
another  how  high  or  how  far  they  can  jump  ;  quick  running  is 
necessarily  an  important  feature  m  their  games ;  as  a  specially- 
developed  accomplishment,  and  associated  as  such  with  rewards 
for  excellence,  I  tnink  that  it  has  several  drawbacks  in  the  case 
of  young  boys. 

(a)  Of  the  athlete  fin  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word),  it  may  be 
said  with  general  trutn,  Nascitur,  non  fit  Some  boys  are  born 
with  a  set  of  leg  muscles,  which,  with  little  or  no  practice,  will 
(qualify  them  to  rank  as  athletes ;  in  othera  these  muscles  exist 
in  minor  strength,  but  sufficiently  to  repay  culture;  but  the 
large  majority  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  Possibly  the  very 
weight  of  a  sturdy  back  or  well-covered  arms  may  be  the  cause 
of  their  undoing;  no  amount  of  pains  can  ever  bring  them 
within  the  ring  of  successful  runners.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
fair  or  wise  to  press  this  majority  to  train  and  practise  in  a  field 
where  success  is  hopeless,  ana  their  only  rMe  is  to  ultimately  pose 
as  vanquished  rivals  behind  the  victor's  car. 

(6)  The  sports  feiil  to  fulfil  the  first  object  of  the  school  game. 
The  individual  works  by  himself,  and  for  his  own  hand.  They 
introduce  the    bugbear  of  at-hletic    hero-worship  in  its   most 

Erofitless  form.  The  bom  athlete  will  in  due  tune  reap  his 
arvest  at  the  Public  School,  University,  and  elsewhere ;  is  it 
desirable  to  lengthen  that  birvest  season,  and  add  to  the  tale  of 
tankards,  that  will  in  any  case  more  than  adequately  herald 
their  winner's  prowess  ? 

(c)  Taking  the  physical  point  of  view,  if  we  desire  to  develop 
the  body's  capacities  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  excellence, 
it  is  not  clear  that  we  are  consulting  its  best  interests  in 
submitting  it  to  a  strain  that  may  be  premature.  In  the  racing 
world  it  is  reco^ised  that  the  most  promising  animals  may  be 
ruined  by  runnmg  as  two-vear-olds,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  is  relatively  as  far  developed  as  a  two-year- 
old  colt.     There  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  properly  with  a  race, 
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namely,  to  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  extent  of  one's  powers,  and 
expend  them  with  such  judgment  as  will  leave  no  surplus  at  the 
moment  when  the  tape  is  breasted.  A  boy  should  be  taught  to 
do  this  (and  the  tax  would  seem  unfiiir),  or  else  he  should  not 
be  taught  at  all. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  these  objections  are  met  to  some  extent 
by  the  careful  consideration  of  those  who  allow  athletic  sports  in 
their  schools.  The  tankard,  the  intrinsic  uselessness  of  which 
served  only  to  invite  attention  to  its  inscription,  is  disappearing, 
handicap-races  (a  poor  form  of  sport)  are  common,  and^  the 
distance  of  the  longest  race  is  usually  cut  down  to  a  low  linut. 
The  question  then  arises  whether  tms  is  not  a  drawing-room 
athleticism,  which  has  shed  its  charms  when  shorn  of  its 
virility :  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  retain  this  shadow,  except 
on  the  groimd  that  the  "  Sports  Day"  provides  the  occasion  for 
a  pleasant  meeting  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  boys. 

Paper  Chases. 

The  paper-chase  has  claims  as  a  pleasant  variety  of  out-door 
exercise;  on  a  small  scale  it  reproduces  the  pleasures   of  the 
hunt.    There  is  the  charm  of  encountering  natural  obstacles,  the 
interest  of  following  a  trail  that  is  fair  and  yet  intended  to  baffle, 
the  excitement  regarding  the  unknown  proximity  of  the   hares, 
and  the  delight  of  the  view-holloa ;  even  tne  licence  in  the  matter 
of  nuid-stains  is  highly  prized  by  some.     It  is  well  worth  an 
occasional  trial,  provided  that  it  is  closely  supervised  (for  its 
risjcs  are  real),  but  its  charms  will  not  stand  the  test  of  its 
frequent  repetition;   nor  indeed  will  the  farmer,  whose  good- 
natured  acquiescence  must  be  economically  husbanded     Having 
once  rciilised  the  connection  between  shreds  of  Latin  exercises  on 
the  one  hand,  and  broken  fences,  trampled  young  com,  and 
startled  ewes  on  the  other,  he  takes  care  to  draw  a  strict  line  of 
exclusion    round    his    property.     Thus    it    almost    invariably 
comes  about  that  the  paper-chase  is  relegated  to  high  roads  and 
public  paths ;  the  hares  are  deprived  of  any  scope  for  originality, 
and  apart  from  the  resulting  dulness  there  is  tne  fiirther  draw- 
back that  the  pace  of  the  chase  is  most  imdesirably  accelerated 
in  the  absence  of  natural  checks ;   while  the  introduction  of 
artificial  and  obligatory  checks  robs  it  of  the  last  remaining 
touch  of  imagination. 

Wet-Day  Runs. 

If  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  is  a  daily  need,  I  know  of  no  valid 
excuse  for  omitting  to  insist  upon  it  in  all  weathers.  Boys  do 
not  hibernate  because  the  rain  is  falling ;  as  at  other  times,  they 
take  their  meals,  employ  their  brains,  and  sufter  if  the  proper 
and  natural  complement  is  omitted.  We  had  a  r^ikr  two- 
mile  course  to  meet  this  need ;  after  changing  into  their  flannels 
the  boys  started  in  a  pre-arranged  order,  the  weaker  getting  a 
few  minutes'  start  of  the  stronger.  At  least  two  of  us  masters 
accompanied  them,  one  in  the  van  to  prevent  the  procession 
degenerating  into  a  race,  and  one  in   tne  rear  to  ensure  the 
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reauisite  minimum  of  pace,  namely,  a  jog-trot  varied  by  intervals 
of  brisk  walking.  In  about  twenty-five  minutes  all  were  home- 
again,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  a  call-over  foimd  them 
changed  into  their  ordinary  clothes.  To  this  institution  I 
experienced  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  parents,  and 
exempted  those  boys  whom  a  medical  certificate,  or  my  own 
judgment  on  any  particular  occasion,  pronounced  unfit;  but  I 
never  experiencea  tne  least  cause  for  considering  that  any  danger 
to  health  attached  to  the  system.  Some  extra  work  fell  upon 
the  servants  who  dried  the  flannels ;  we  masters  undertook  our 
share  cheerftdly,  recognising  also  beneficial  results  to  our  own 
health  and  tempers,  and  the  boys  were  not  consulted.  A  bright 
glowing  face  however  cannot  look  very  sullenly  on  its  cause. 

• 

Golf. 

It  would  seem  that  this  game  can  hardly  be  included  among 
the  organised  games  of  the  Preparatory  School ;  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  holioay  hfe,  and  Paterfemilias  may  wisely  regard  the 

Eropinquity  of  golf  links  as  a  very  strong  recommendation  when 
e  IS  selecting  the  seaside  resort  tor  the  summer  vacation.  It  is 
admissible  at  the  Public  School,  where  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual boy  limits  the  action  of  the  compulsory  game ;  but  it  fails 
in  meeting  the  first  requisite  of  the  real  school  game,  as  the 
individual  plays  for  his  own  hand,  and  not  for  his  side.  The 
very  attractions  which  it  admittedly  possesses  are  a  serious  draw- 
back, if  they  tend  to  lessen  the  mterest  in  the  more  desirable 
games,  to  which  it  acts  as  a  rival  rather  than  a  foil.  Like  lawn 
tennis,  it  must  be  remorselessly  excluded  during  the  hours  of 
compulsory  recreation.  Within  a  very  hmited  area  it  may  have 
its  use ;  it  frequently  happens  that  there  are  boys  temporarily 
inciipocitated  ^om  taking  part  in  the  regular  school  game,  ancl 
for  such  it  is  not  easy  to  find  interesting  occupation  in  the  open 
air.  The  injured  toe  or  barked  shin,  which  requires  a  rest  from 
football,  neM  be  no  bar  to  a  round  of  golf ;  at  all  events  I  felt 
the  difficulty  arising  from  such  cases  of  enforced  idleness,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  proper  golf  links  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood we  laid  down  in  our  playing  field  a  set  of  nine  putting- 
greens  about  thirty  yards  apart,  wiere  the  limpers  might  make 
their  approaches  and  negotiate  their  stymies  without  harm  to 
themselves  or  to  their  comrades. 

Cycling. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  utter  the  condemnation  of  the  cycle 
OS  a  means  of  providing  the  recognised  recreation  for  boys  m  a 
Preparatory  School  R  is  open  to  the  objections  which  make 
golf  inadmissible,  and  it  carries  with  it  senous  risks  of  its  own. 
For  a  siagle  sensible  boy  it  may  be  a  harmless  but  colourless 
recreation ;  but  he  does  not  care  to  ride  alone ;  for  a  batch  of 
little  boys,  to  whom  inexperience  means  recklessness,  it  may 
possess  danglers  that  are  tenfold  those  of  all  regular  games  com- 
bined.   Their  notion  of  cycling  may  be  to  coast  abreast  down  the 
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steep  hill,  scorch  along  the  flat,  and  |)ant  up  the  rising  ground  ; 
the  bone  fracture  and  the  strain  are  not  the  accidents  but  the 
calculable  incidents  of  such  sport.  No  party  of  little  boys  should 
be  allowed  to  ride  unsupervised ;  and  yet  in  guardmg  against 
such  risks,  one  eliminates  such  clianns  as  tlie  pastime  possesses 
for  them. 

But  the  cycle,  too,  may  have  its  place.  The  weakest  spot  in 
our  Preparatory  School  system  is  its  "  grooviness " ;  the  ever- 
recurring  school  game  allows  the  boys  no  opportunity  for 
acquiring  a  knowl^ge  of  Nature,  of  things  and  places  tliat  lie 
outside  the  hedge  that  boimds  the  school  playing  field ;  under 
existing  conditions  such  knowledge  must  be  acquired  during  the 
holidays  or  not  at  all. 

Again  there  is  the  ])ercentage  of  boys  to  whom  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  school  game  do  not  appeal  very  strongly,  and  it  is 
fair  to  remember  that  these  may  have  potentialities  for  interests 
of  another  oixler,  and  to  cater  for  them  to  an  extent  which  is 
reasonable.     Moreover,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  staft*  of 
miwters  there  is  at  least  one  whose  interest  in  the  games  is  arti- 
ficial, and  prompted   only  by   his  general   entliusiasni ;    such 
pmctical  help  as  he  may  endeavour  to  give  in  that  department  is 
necessarily  slight  when  compared  with  that  which  he  might  be 
counted  upon  to  render  in  a  field  possessing  an  interest  more 
congenial  to  him.      Of  botany,  natural  history,  physiog^phy, 
photography,  architecture,  etc.,   the  average  schoolboy  knows 
next    to  nothing,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  the  possibility  of 
developing  interests  in  such  should  be  excluded  from  his  young 
life  by  rigid  uniformity  of  groove.     It  seems  desirable  that  upon 
one  day  in  the   week  there  should  be  allowed  an  option  (of 
which   only  too  few  would  avail  themselves  when    once  the 
novelty  had   passed),  and  that  an  excursion  should  be  made 
into  tne  country  under  the  direction  of  the  master  who  has 
extramural  hobbies.    The  exact  object  of  the  expedition  would 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  his  predilections,  and  also  upon  the 
local  environment  of  the  school ;  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  none  is  so  unfortunateh'  situated  as  to  possess  no  suitable 
field  of  operations.     Before  long  the  interesting  ground  within 
walking  oistance  will  have  become  exhausted,  and  it  is  at  this 
point  that  the  real  use  of  the  bicycle  comes  in.     It  doubles  the 
radius  of  range,  and  brings  within  reach  the  abbey,  watershed, 
spinney,  marsh,  or  quarry   that  lie  beyond    the  "compass    of 
pedestrians. 

Swimming. 

If  the  swimming  bath  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  equipment  of  a  Preparatory  School,  it  is  at  least 
the  first  of  its  desirable  adjuncts.  Accident  may  place  the  most 
cautiously  prudent  of  us  in  a  position  wherein  the  ability  to 
swim  for  a  few  yards  may  make  the  difference  between  life  and 
death ;  and  it  is  not  merely  the  one  life  that  is  at  stake ;  another, 
the  inferentially  more  valuable  life  of  the  would-be  rescuer, 
may  go  down,  clogged  in  the  clutch  of  the  inexcusably  incapable. 
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For  this  latter  reason  the  obligation  of  acquiring  reasonable 
competence  in  swinnning  should  be  imposed  by  society  on  the 
individual,  in  the  same  way  as  it  insists  upon  vaccination,  but 
without  a  conscience  clause.  There  is  no  adVantage  to  be  gained 
by  deferring  the  duty,  for  the  child  possesses  as  much  aptitude 
as  the  adult. 

Although  the  heated  swimming  bath  is  not  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  learning,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  every 
school  that  lies  within  easy  reach  of  river  or  sea,  and  that  these 
at  best  are  available  during  only  a  limite^l  portion  of  the  year. 
The  question  of  temperature,  too,  comes  in  as  a  factor  that  is 
important  to  learners  in  another  way ;  for  water  that  has  been 
heated  allows  the  swimming  lesson  to  be  protracted,  an  advan- 
tage to  which  no  teacher  can  be  blind.  A  still  more  important 
consideration  is  that  the  river,  as  a  rule,  is  either  sluggish  with  a 
muddy  bottom  or  rapid  in  its  current ;  in  neither  case  can  the 
element  of  anxiety  be  absent  from  the  person  in  charge  of  a 

Eartv  of  young  bathers,  any  one  of  whom  may  be  swept  out  of 
is  ieptn,  or  disappear  under  water  that  loses  its  transparency 
as  soon  as  the  mud  is  stirred ;  and  to  such  risks  sea  bathers  are 
almost  equally  liable.  A  well  managed  swimming-bath  is  abso- 
lutely sate,  it  promotes  health  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  and  it  provides  delights  of  wnich  boys  never  tire,  thus 
adding  to  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  master  in  providing 
occupation  for  boys  on  wet  afternoons,  and  also,  may  be,  on 
Sundays. 

The  question  of  expense  and  also  of  water  supply  will  decide 
the  size  of  the  bath.  My  own  was  21  ft.  by  15  rt.,  and  proved 
adequate  for  ten  bathers  at  a  time;  its  mininmm  deptli  was 
4i  ft.,  which  jjractically  meant  that  it  was  available  only  for  boys 
who  could  swim ;  thus  the  risk  that  a  non-swimmer  might  get 
out  of  his  depth  was  eliminated,  a  very  important  matter  when 
several  boys  are  splashing  about  together. 

Its  sides  and  floor  were  lined  with  cement,  and  the  latter  was 
covered  with  white  glazed  tiles,  which  reflected  the  light  and  thus 
rendered  it  difficvdt  for  a  swimmer  to  get  into  trouble  unobserved. 
A  marginal  path  ran  round  the  bath,  whence  it  was  easy  to 
command  the  whole  area  with  an  eight-foot  pole.  A  large 
saddle-back  boiler  received  the  water  that  was  conveyed  to  it  bv 
a  pipe  leading  from  an  outlet  at  the  bottom  of  the  deeper  end, 
and  automaticallv  returned  it  in  a  heated  condition  by  another 
pipe  that  had  its  inlet  near  the  surface  of  the  shallower  end. 
The  whole  volume  of  water  could  thus  be  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  65  or  70  Fah.  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  heat 
of  the  fiu-nace  could  then  be  reduced.  The  superstructure 
was  of  wood  (double,  with  felt  lining)  and  in  the  roof  were 
skylights  for  ventilation.  The  whole  original  cost,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  did  not  exceed  £150,  and  the  expenses  of  up-keep 
were  very  moderate.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  sum  did 
not  include  any  provision  for  dressing-rooms,  etc.,  and  that  the 
erection,  being  severely  plain  in  appearance,  was  unsuited  for  any 
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but  a  retired  position  aiiiong^  the  school-buildiugs.  It  answered 
its  purpose,  nowever,  admirably,  and  I  never  r^^tted  the 
moderate  outlay,  though  I  thinK  that  its  length  might  advan- 
tageously  have  been  increased.  The  water  was  changed  once  in 
a  fortnight,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  pipes  of  the  heatii^ 
apparatus  introduced  a  sediment  which,  though  otherwise  ins^- 
nihcant,  robbed  it  of  the  transparency  that  is  desirable  for  perfect 
security. 

I  cannot  remember  any  kind  of  mishap  aftecting  a  boy's  health 
for  which  this  bath  was  responsible.  Certain  rules  had  to  be 
observed. 

i.  There  was  no  bathing  without  authorised  super- 
vision. 

ii.  No  boy  was  allowed  to  bathe  within  at  least  an  hour 
of  any  meal,  or  oftener  than  five  times  in  seven 
days. 

iii.  A  boy's  stay  in  the  water  was  limited  to  t^i 
minutes,  or  less  if  the  water  happened  to  be  below 
its  normal  temperature. 

iv.  Boys  were  made  to  dry  themselves,  especially  their 
heads,  without  hurry. 

V.  "  Ducking  "  was  prohibited. 

vi.  Non-swimmers  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  bath 
except  for  their  swimmmg  lessons. 

vii.  The  bath  was  closed  between  Nov.  15  and  March  15. 

In  my  own  opinion  separate  dressing-rooms  are  unnecessary. 
Oiu:  boys  dressed  in  a  large  play-room,  which  immediately 
adjoinea  the  bath,  and  I  unhesitatingly  advocate  such  publicity 
for  young  boys.  The  decency  of  the  clad  or  the  secluded  fs 
negative,  that  "of  the  umishamedly  naked  is  positive.  This  bath 
was  rather  a  hobby  of  my  own,  and  I  usually  spent  half  an  hour 
there  daily,  helping  with  the  swimming.  Several  of  the  boys' 
fathers  from  time  to  time  would  join  me  there.  But  neither 
their  presence  nor  my  own  seemed  to  impose  the  slightest 
constraint  upon  the  ooys,  who  would  chat  with  us  as  uncon- 
cernedly in  their  garb  of  nature  as  they  did  in  their  ordinary 
attire. 

Although  possessed  of  only  slight  aquatic  skill,  I  taught  the 
swimming  myself.  A  professional  teacher  would  have  done  it 
more  rapidly,  if  this  had  been  a  great  object ;  but  the  lesson 
provides  one  of  those  opportunities  of  out-of-school  life  wherein 
a  boy  may  be  led  to  raise  himself.  Not  the  fearless 
Iwy,  naturally  so  constituted ;  to  him  the  teacher  is  valuable, 
mainly,  as  a  life-preserver ;  he  would  swim  untaught  within  half 
an  hour,  if  he  did  not  drown  himself  first.  But  some  boys  are 
physically  cowards,  and  others  have  a  nervous  shrinking  from 
water,  though  plucky  enough  in  other  ways,  a  peculiarity  which 
often  runs  in  families.  All  these  require  carefiil  handling,  and  it 
is  very  much  better  to  draw  them  on  to  make  their  own  efforts 
than  to  treat  them  with  a  mechanical  compulsion. 
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I  kept  a  fairly  large  (3  ft.  by  2  ft.)  ordinary  bath   cork,  and 

upon  this  the  beginner  was  induced  to  launch  himself  with  his 

cnest  resting  uj)on  its  centre,  his  hands  grasping  the  two  front 

comers,  his  chin  midway  between  them,  ana  his  legs  trailing 

straight  behind ;  a  forward  motion  was  imparted  to  the  cork  by 

means  of  the  pole,  which  I  held ;  in  this  position  the  cork,  apart 

from  its  intrinsic  lightness  of  substance,  ac(juired  a  seconaary 

buoyancy  as  an  inclined  plane,  but  lost  it  agam  when  stationary. 

As  soon  as  his  initial  fears  had  subsided,  the  boy  learnt  to  impart 

a  propidsive  power  by  the  frog-like  movement  of  his  legs,  and 

then  the  services  of  the  pole  could  be  dispensed  with ;  as  he 

gained  confidence,  the  speed  and  buoyancy  were  increased,  and 

sooner  or  later  he  ffaily  careered  with  a  frill  leg-grip  of  the  water. 

When  once  this  nadf  been  acquired,  the  main  difficulty  had 

been  overcome,  and  a  cork-jacket,  or  a  halter  supported  by  a 

pole,  soon  enabled  him  to  attain  the  knack  of  using  his  hands 

properly. 

This  may  seem  trivial,  but  I  have  mentioned  it  because  it  is  a 
method  by  which  any  inexperienced  person  can  teach  a  boy  to 
swim,  ana  also  because  its  steps  are  gradual,  each  making  a 
reasonable  demand  upon  the  boy's  will,  strengthening  his  pluck 
without  over-taxing  it. 

Once  a  swimmer,  always  a  swimmer,  usually  a  water  lover. 
The  other  accomplishments  follow  in  due  course.  The  header 
(swimmers  shoidd  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  water  feet  fore- 
most) has  its  early  terrors,  but  they  are  more  easily  overcome. 
Then  there  are  the  innumerable  varieties  of  fancy  swimming,  and 
swimmingunderwater,and  in  the  end  that  coolprecision  and  grace- 
hilness  ofmovement  in  the  new  element  which  is  denied  to  themere 
earth-treader.  Most  of  our  boys  reached  this  stage,  and  all  who 
were  not  exempted  by  medical  certificate  learnt  to  swim.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  emphasise  the  value  of  such  a  result,  but  I  may 
mention  an  instance  in  which  it  was  somewhat  pointedly 
brought  home  to  us.  Before  he  came  to  school,  one  of  our  boys, 
while  bathing  in  the  sea,  had  been  carried  out  of  his  depth,  and 
only  rescued  from  drowning  by  a  brave  lady,  who  lost  her  life  in 
savmg  his.  By  something  more  than  a  coincidence,  the  same 
boy  now  holds  the  R.H.S.  Certificate  for  saving  a  comrade's  life 
at  his  public  school :  he  has  been  able  to  make  an  indirect 
repayment  of  hid  debt. 

A:  J.  C.  DowDiNG. 
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APPENDIX. 

Summary  of  Replied  to  Qu&stioks. 

(J  nest  tan  1. 

r>o  you  exi)erience  any  oppotsition  to  coiupulHory  games  on  the  part  of 
parentis  ? 

94  contributorw  reply  -        -        -  -        -    None. 

28  „  „ Slight. 

2  „  „ Some. 

1'he  ou^itiou  which  corner  fnmi  parents  of  delicate  boys  ia  often  reascm- 
able,  ana  is  yielded  to  at  once  if  supported  by  medical  authority.  Unrea- 
Aonable  opixwition  is  very  rare,  and  is  described  as  coming  mainly  from 
those  who  fail  to  see  the  motive  of  these  games,  the  parents  of  day-boys, 
and  the  faddists. 

Question  2. 

According  to  your  experience,  what  fraction  would  represent  a  siiif^e 
boy's  annual  risk  of  serious  accident  (such  as  the  breakage  of  a  bone)  arising 
from  compulsory  games  ? 

67  say  there  is  no  risk  whatever. 

51  say  the  risk  is  infinitesimal,  or  represent  it  by  a  fraction  varying 
between  ^  J^  and  ^jshm- 
1  represents  it  by  the  fraction  i. 

( )f  the  contributors  who,  in  their  experience,  have  been  free  from  such 
accidents,  thirty-six  have  mentioned  the  duration  of  that  experience.  From 
these  data  it  would  appear  that  an  ever-juvenile  Tithonus  mi^ht  reside  in 
his  Preparatory  School  for  upwards  of  one  hunched  and  sixty-nme  centuri^ 
enjoying  immunity  from  bone-breakage  in  the  compulsory  games. 

Question  3. 

Similarly,  what  fraction  would  fairly  represent  his  risk  of  other  hann 
(such  as  seiious  illness)  that  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  compulsory 
game  ? 

74  reply  that  there  is  no  risk. 

35  reply  that  the  risk  is  infinitesimal. 

Several  emphasise  the  importance  of  careful  supervision  of  the  games  ; 
also  the  necessity  for  exempting  all  boys  whom,  owin^  to  special  delicacy, 
the  school  doctor  iudges  unfit  for  them.  Many  point  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  regular  games  upon  the  general  health  of  the  boys.  On  the 
whole,  the  risk  of  serious  harm  or  illness  is  regarded  as  even  less  than  that 
of  accident  under  existing  conditions. 

The  replies  which  have  been  given  to  Questions  1,  2,  and  3  are  such  as 
would  l)e  expected  V)y  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  methods  of  Prepara- 
tory Sch<M)ls  and  the  confidence  which  parents  feel  in  them.  For  the 
benefit  of  a  wider  circle,  they  put  on  record  an  overwhelming  testiniony 
that  manly  games  may  be  placed  vigorously  and  yet  safely  by  little  boys, 
and  that  the  risk  of  serious  illness,  which  might  seem  to  threaten  when 
these  little  boys,  thoughtless  and  apparently  lightly-clad,  are  exposed  day 
after  day  in  large  groups  to  the  influence  of  the  fogs,  cold  and  east  winds  of 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  is  small  enough  to  be  negligible. 

Qtiestion  4. 

**  The  compulsoriness  of  games  should  be  modified  in  favour  of  individual 
boj;s  possessing  pronounced  tastes  of  an  open-air  but  non-athletic  order  with 
a  view  to  their  development." 

(a)  41  agree  with  this  view. 
60  do  not 

(b)  15  adopt  it  in  pi*actice  (to  the  extent  of  one  day  in  the  week). 
49  do  not. 
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It  would  appear  that  some  of  the  contributors  have  understood  the 
"  modification  to  imply  total  exemption ;  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult 
to  account  for  the  stress  which  in  this  connection  is  laid  upon  the  value  of 

fames  as  a  phvsical  necessity  for  health,  a  social  training,  and  an  invalualile 
iscipline.  W  e  should  all  agree  in  this  estimate,  but  it  would  be  straining 
matters  rather  far  to  declare  that  a  boy  who  has  enjoyed  these  advantages 
on  ^ye  week-days  may  not  be  allowed  an  alternative  on  the  sixth. 

The  majority  do  not  approve  of  any  modification,  and  their  reasons,  so 
far  as  they  were  given,  may  be  put  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(L)  Boys  of  the  type  described  are  very  rare. 

(ii.)  General  arrangements  cannot  be  ruled  by  the  needs  of  a 
small  minority.  No  boy  ought  to  feel  that  he  is  "  special "  ; 
they  are  too  young  to  have  their  whims  indulged. 

(iii.)  Such  opportunities  should  not  be  given  in  the  Preparatory 
School,  but  found  in  holiday  life  or  in  the  Public  School. 

(iv.)  The  inevitable  effect  would  be  to  encourage  "  loafing." 

(v.)  Any  initial  disinclination  for  ^mes  may  be  overcome  in  a 
natural  way  by  gradually  exciting  interest  in  them. 

Perhaps  I  may  quote  the  remarks  which  in  one  paper  were  very  distinctly 
expressed : — 

"  I  think  that  boys'  amusements  at  school  should  all  be  more  or  less  of  a 
disciplinary  character.,  i,e,y  tending  to  inculcate  habits  of  self-controL 
unselfishness,  etc.  I  impress  on  my  boys  that  as  they  spend  about  one-thira 
of  the  year  at  home,  they  should  make  a  point  of  takmg  up  some  hobby, 
such  as  botan)r,  natural  history,  chemistry,  or  photography.  My  experience 
is  that  boys  without  a  natural  taste  for  games  derive  great  benefit  from  the 
effort  to  act^uire  it,  and  they  generally  succeed,  and  never  consider  it  a  hard- 
ship to  have  to  do  what  others  do.  There  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the  morale 
of  a  school  as  '  loafing,'  and  my  belief  is  that  off-days  ostensibly  spent  in 
*  bug-hunting,'  botanising,  etc.,  invariably  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority 
of  boys  lead  to  this  objectionable  habit." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  minority  is  in  favour  of  the  niodification 
suggested  ;  yet  several  who  approve  of  the  theory  declare  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  put  It  into  practice  to  the  extent  indicated  in  (b). 

Many  prefer  to  set  apea*t  an  afternoon,  say  once  in  a  week,  on  which  the 
or^nisea  game  Is  altogether  suspended,  and  all  the  boys  are  sent  on  a  country 
walk  ;  some  would  give  a  choice  of  occupation  on  such  days  ;  some  give  an 
occasional  off^ay,  on  which  a  picnic  or  expedition  takes  place  ;  some  utilise 
the  Sunday  walk,  or  the  odds  and  ends  of  time  that  occur  during  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  school  day. 

In  fact,  the  question  has  led  to  the  expression  of  views  of  great  diversity, 
and  an  element  of  truth  must  be  recognised  in  all  the  evidence  in  spite  of 
its  occasional  contradictoriness. 

It  may  serve  to  clear  the  way  if  I  endeavour  to  put  forward  the  view, 
which  I  gather  to  be  that  of  the  small  minority,  who  both  theoretically  and 
practically  approve  o'  specially  encouraging  the  boy  of  worthy  but  non- 
athletic  out-door  tastes. 

1 )  The  boy  described  is  not  so  rare  as  may  be  supposed ;  we  have 
positive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  "  Not  a  few  boys,"  says  one 
contributor,  "who  are  fond  of  natural  history  and  prefer  to  devote 
their  half -holidays  to  collecting  or  going  on  geological  expeditions, 
turn  out  good  scientists."  In  any  case,  we  ought  to  aim  at 
preserving  the  type,  lest  neglect  should  lead  to  its  extinction. 

(2)  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  a  boy  in  the  Preparatory  School  stage  is 

too  young  to  have  his  tastes  indulged  ;  tne  real  risk  is  that,  if  wc 
fail  to  catch  hini  young,  we  may  not  catch  him  at  all.  Tlie 
thorns  of  athletic  interests  spring  up  and  choke  his  early  tastes  as 
soon  as  he  has  overcome  his  initial  disinclination  for  games. 

(3)  Experience  tells  us  that  we  rely  upon  a  broken  reed  if  we  tmst  to 

holiday  life  for  the  development  of  such  tastes. 
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(4)  The  difficulty  is  not  overcome  by  sending  all  the  boys  for  coima7 

walks,  which  to  the  majority  are  most  distasteful  The  remedy 
is  worse  Uian  the  disease,  as  these  walks  are  a  direct  enooura^ 
ment  of  **  loafing,"  and  possess  little  value  for  the  few  boys  in 
whose  interests  they  are  introduced.  The  latter  require  the 
stimulating  help  of  an  interested  master,  and  the  enf<»ced  pre- 
sence of  an  uninterested  crowd  is  as  fatal  as  the  introdactioa  of  a 
mob  of  **  non>musicals  "  would  be  to  the  efficiency  of  the  singinf- 
master's  lesson. 

(5)  The  loafer  is  an  abomination  ;  he  must  be  hunted,  but  the  {^yiiig 

field  is  the  proper  place  for  the  chase. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  interests  of  the  organised  game  are  threatened  if  on 
one  day  in  the  week  (perhaps  oftener)  the  boys  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
(and  mere  athleticism  need  not  exclude  others)  are  allowed  to  make  an 
expedition  ;  the  party  must  have  the  help  of  an  interested  master  (herein, 
maybe,  lies  the  main  difficulty,  either  because  he  is  a  vara  avis,  or  because 
the  cricket-nets  refuse  to  spare  of  their  abundance),  and  he  must  remorse- 
lessly exclude  all  such  boys  as  do  not  distinctly  show  they  are  **^  pulling 
their  weiglit." 

Quention  5. 

'*  Do  you  insist  on  out-door  exercise  for  healthy  lx>ys  in  wet  weather  I 

Yes  -        -        -        -        -  -        -        •        34 

After  one  or  two  consecutive  wet  days    -        -        -        12 
No 64 

Quetiion  6. 
"  Do  you  allow  paper-chases  ? " 

Yes 37 

Rarely  26 

No .^4 

These  are  the  two  forms  of  exercise  to  which  parents  are  most  apt  to  take 
exception.  Yet  under  ordinarily  careful  supervision  there  is  positively  no 
danger  in  the  ^*  wet-day  run,'' and  I  doubt  whether  this  is  sufficiently  realued 
by  the  Head-masters  of  Preparatory  Schools.  The  main  drawback  is  that  it 
gives  trouble  to  servants,  and  it  is  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  some,  who 
approve  of  it  in  principle,  make  use  of  it  onljr  in  persistently  wet  weather. 
No  one  who  has  tried  it  can  doubt  its  efficacy  in  improving  boys' health  and 
tempers. 

With  regard  to  the  paper-chase  the  case  is  different,  tor  it  cannot  be 
conducted  safelv  without  most  thorough  precautions,  and  many  of  the 
contributors  call  attention  to  this.  Some  go  further  and  say  that  it  is 
manifestly  a  mistake  for  small  bovs ;  some  have  abandoned  it  after  trial ; 
one  tries  it  occasionally,  but  is  **  always  sorry  for  it  afterwards." 

QneUion  7. 

(rt)  If  you  hold  athletic  sports,  are  your  prizes  of  a  miscellaneous  nature, 
or  speciaUy  adapted  for  bearing  inscriptions  ? 

71  give  prizes  of  quite  a  miscellaneous  nature. 
17  allow  cups,  etc.,  with  inscriptions. 
7  give  insignificant  prizes  or  none  at  all. 
25  hold  no  athletic  sports. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  reasons  which  may  be  urged  against  the 
holding  of  athletic  sjwrte  in  the  Preparatory  School.  To  many  it  will  be 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  prizes  usually  given  are  of  quite  a  miscellaneous 
nature,  such  as  bats,  racquets,  balls,  cricket-pads^  etc.  Several  of  the  con- 
tributors express  a  strong  disapproval  of  inscriptions,  and  accordingly  the 
cup  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  specially  appropriate  prize. 
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.  (Jp)  What  is  the  distance  of  your  longest  mce  ? 

12  name  a  distance  less  than  440  yards. 
36  name  440  yards. 

4  name  600  yards  or  thereabouts. 
36  name  880  vards. 
9  name  1  mile. 
1  names  a  3  mile  steeplechase. 

^  (c)  "  In  your  experience  does  the  successful  runner  of  the  Preparatory 
School  mamtain  his  relative  superiority  afterwards  ? " 

48  reply,  Yes. 

17  reply,  No. 

21  reply.  Doubtful. 

Most  of  the  contributors  answered  this  (question  with  diffidence,  and  the 
general  result  does  not  throw  any  distinct  light  upon  the  question  whether 
the  strain  of  the  severer  races  upon  a  young  boy's  powers  militates  against 
his  ultimate  excellence  in  the  same  field. 

The  following  extract  may  be  interesting : — 

**  Our  prizes  consist  of  a  slab  of  chocolate,  and  no  boy  maycarry  off  more 
than  one  prize,  though  he  may  win  as  many  as  he  pleases.  The  races,  I  may 
add,  are  keenly  contested ;  the  longest  is  200  yards.  The  boys  who  win 
prizes  here  invariably  have  done  well  at  the  Public  School." 

Q^iestion  8. 

'^  As  a  general  rule  the  Assistant  Master  in  the  Pre^xiratory  School  devotes 
himself  on  four  afternoons  in  the  week  to  the  supervision  and  advancement 
of  its  games." 

Should  you  say  that  this  overstates  or  understates  the  extent  of  his  help 
in  your  school  ? 

41  regard  it  as  a  correct  estimate. 
31  regard  it  as  an  overstatement. 
27  regard  it  as  an  understatement. 

Six  contributors  feel  that  they  can  practically  depend  upon  the  attendance 
of  their  entire  staff  every  day.  A  few  point  out  tnat  in  forming  their  esti- 
mates they  have  kept  cricket  in  view,  but  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  help 
suffices  for  football. 

As  a  general  average  we  may  say  that  of  every  six  masters  four  are  present 
in  the  cricket  field,  and  it  should  i^e  added  that  to  a  large  extent  this  help  is 
given  voluntarily.  Possibly  it  may  seem  that  this  entails  an  unfair  tax  upon 
the  energies  of  men  who  have  their  full  share  of  in-school  work  to  perform, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  field-work  involves  little  strain,  and  is 
of  a  nature  sufficiently  congenial  to  be  recreative  to  most ;  also  that  in  no 
other  profession  can  a  man  rely  upon  three  or  four  months  of  pure  holiday 
in  each  year.  At  all  events,  those  who  deserve  to  succeed  invariably  show 
this  unselfish  enthusiasm,  and  the  effect  of  their  work  is  invaluable  in  de- 
veloping a  bright  interest  in  the  games,  and  a  proper  spirit  in  the  playing  of 
them.  At  no  other  period  of  his  educational  life,  and  in  no  other  t3rpe  of 
flchool,  at  home  or  abroad,  does  a  boy  receive  so  large  a  share  of  attention, 
both  in  school  (^^)  and  out  of  it  (^f),  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  the  success 
of  the  Preparatory  School  system  is  mainly  due. 

Question  9. 

Do  your  masters  who  supervise  the  games  also 

(n)  Take  the  direction  of  them  as  captains  of  the  sides  ? 

38  say,  Yes. 

38  say.  Occasionally. 

41  say.  No. 

{h)  Personally  play  in  them  ? 

90  say.  Yes. 

20  say.  Occasionally. 

13  say,  No. 
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It  is.  evidently  customary  that  in  the  ordinary  or^nised  game  the  masters 
themselves  play.  Several  contributors  call  attention  to  Uie  fact  that  they 
do  so  under  a  self-denying  ordinance,  restricting  their  efforts  to  suit  the 
conditions,  and  under  such  circumstances  their  ^participation  in  the  games 
is  welcomed  by  the  boys.  In  a  few  scho<3ls,  however,  this  {practice  is  dis- 
couraged or  abandoned,  evidently  xwon  the  gi'ound  that  any  advantage 
that  tne  boys  may  gain  from  the  exhibition  of  superior  skill  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  bv  a  loss  of  interest  in  th^  game,  due  to  the  resulting 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  boy  unit.  In  these  schools  the  masters  take 
the  i>ost  of  umpire,  which  gives  them  full  opportunities  for  coaching  and 
advising  the  players.  Whether  they  act  formally  as  captains  of  sides  or  not, 
they  pi-actically  take  the  direction  of  such  games  ;  but  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  thoughtfulness  and  self-reliance  on  the  i»art  of  the  boy 
captain,  and  habitual  obedience  to  the  office  on  the  iiart  of  the  rest,  it  is 
evidently  a  growing  custom  to  leave  the  initiative  as  much  as  posaiole  to 
the  boy  captain,  whose  errors  the  master  will  informally  criticise  an<l 
remedy.  It  has  also  become  customary  in  the  inter-school  match  that  the 
masters  interested  in  either  side  should  abstain  from  offering  advice  either 
directly  or  by  wireless  telegraphy  from  the  pa^^lion. 

Question  10. 

How  many  hours  in  the  week  are  devoted  ta 

(a)  Compulsory  cricket  ? 

17  schools  devote  less  than  8  hours. 
74      „  „       from  8  to  12  hours 

14      „  „       from  13  to  16  hours. 

3      „  „       from  17  to  20  hours. 

The  general  average  is  lOj  hom*s.  Twelve  hours  is  the  mimber  which  is 
the  most  frequently  given,  and  I  should  gather  that  it  fairly  represents  the 
time  devoted  to  compulsory  cricket  in  the  ordinary  Prepamtory  Boanling 
School.  The  general  average  has  evidently  l^een  affected  by  the  Day 
Schools,  in  many  of  which  it  would  seem  that  the  organised  game  is  only  to 
a  limited  extent  compulsory ;  whereas  in  the  Boarding  School  the  two  terms 
are  practically  synonymous. 

{b)  To  the  games  and  practice  of  your  better  cricketers  ? 

Thirty-seven  schools  ^ve  no  extra  time  for  this  pm'pose.  In  the 
case  of  the  remaining  schools,  two  extra  hours  in  the  week 
represent  the  average  difference. 

(r)  Compulsory  football? 

19  schools  devote  less  than  5  hours, 
24      „  ))      5  hours. 

36      „  „       6  hours. 

20  „  „      from  7  to  9  hours. 

7      „  „      from  11  to  15  hours. 

Six  hours  is  the  number  which  is  the  mast  frequently  given,  and  it  is 
also  the  average  numl)er. 

Questimi  11. 

How  many  matches  (including  return  matches)  do  your  boys  play  against 
otlier  schools  of  the  same  class  ? 

((f)  In  cricket. 

14  schools  play  no  such  matches. 

15  schools  play  fewer  than  6  such  matches. 
68  schools  play  from  6  to  12. 

12  schools  play  from  13  to  18, 
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The  number  most  frequently  ^ven  is  12,  and  this  would  allow  one  such 
match  in  each  week  of  the  term. 

(Jb)  In  football  (or  hockey). 

17  schools  play  no  such  matches* 
28  schools  play  fewer  than  6. 
65  schools  play  from  6  to  12. 
6  schools  play  from  13  to  20. 

Here  again  12  is  the  number  most  frequently  giveii. 

In  the  cases  of  sevei*al  of  the  schools,  which  play  no  matches,  it  is  ex- 
plained that  this  is  due  to  no  voluntai-jr  abstinence,  but  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  similar  schools  in  their  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  feeling  that  such  matches  stimulate  the  athletic  interest 
to  a  dem*ee  that  is  considered  undesirable  ;  the  figures,  however,  seem  to 
imply  that  there  may  be  some  connection  between  these  matches  and  the 
employment  of  the  professional  cricketer. 

Qitestion  12. 

Do  you  employ  a  cricket  professional  ? 

13  say,  Yes. 

9  say,  To  a  certain  extent. 
103  say.  No. 

Some  contributors  express  very  emphatic  objection  to  the  employment  of 
the  professional  in  a  Preparatory  School,  and  with  this  many  of  us  would 
sympathise.  According  to  our  view  it  is  a  step  in  the  wTong  direction  to 
delegate  to  a  third-rate  professional  a  task  which  the  Pi-eparatory  School 
school  staff  should  be  perfectly  capable  of  performing  with  all  requisite 
efficiency  and  with  by-products  that  are  invaluable.  In  fact,  to  us  the 
employment  of  a  professional  would  seem  to  be  an  indication  either  of  a 
deficiency  in  the  composition  or  spirit  of  the  staff,  or  of  an  excess  in  the 
estimate  formed  concerning  the  standard  of  proficiency  to  be  aimed  at. 

Question  13. 

What  code  of  football  rules  have  you  adopted  1 

110  ase  the  Association  code. 
10       „       Rucby  „ 

7       „       both. 

Three  contributors  exi)lain  that,  in  spite  of  their  jjreference  for  the  Ruffby 
rules,  they  are  forced  to  adopt  the  Association  in  order  to  secure  matches 
for  their  boys, 

QtW8tt07l  14. 

To  which  of  the  following  views  (as  referring  to  Preparatory  Schools)  do 
you  incline? 

(a)  The  full  benefit  of  cricket  has  been  attained  when  boys  play  in  the 
right  spirit,  and  ^vith  sufficient  skill  to  fully  develop  all  the 
interests  of  the  game. 

{b)  Cricket,  if  worth  teaching  at  all,  should  be  taught  with  a  view  to 
develop  the  highest  skill  of  which  the  pupil  is  capable. 

{a)  63.  (b)  32.  Both,  15. 

It  was  not  easy  to  word  this  question.  The  intention  was  to  state  with- 
out prejudice  the  views  of  two  different  schools  of  opinion,  and  as  such  the 
majority  have  accepted  it.  A  few,  however,  have  adopted  both  views, 
recognising  no  antagonism,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  include  these 
among  the  supporters  of  (6),  in  which  case  the  numbers  would  be : — 

(a)  63.  (6)  47. 

According  to  (a)  there  is  a  point,  and  by  no  means  a  low  one,  at  which 
we  may  sav  that  sufficient  skill  has  been  developed  to  enable  the  players  to 
enjoy  all  the  essential  interests  of  the  game  and  derive  all  its  aovantages, 
provided  that  they  play  fairly,  unselfishly,  and,  according  to  their  lights, 
with  all  their  mignt.    Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.    The  other  view  (b) 

4333.  2  A 
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would  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  pomt  for  players  capable  of  higher 
skill  and  would  regard  the  benefits  of  the  game]  as  more  or  less  pronor- 
tionate  to  the  proficiency  af  the  players.  There  is  no  more  finality  than 
there  is  in  violin-playing — in  both  cases  the  teacher's  aim  should  be  the 
highest.  ■' 

Collecting  the  arguments,  so  far  as  they  are  given,  we  find  that  the  sup- 
porters of  (a)  consider  that  rather  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  matches,  too 
little  upon  tlie  recreative  advantages  of  games ;  cricket  is  a  means  and  not 
an  end  in  itself ;  we  do  not  wish  to  train  a  race  of  professionals ;  every 
boy  should  have  the  same  amount  of  coaching,  it  is  baa  for  a  young  boy  to 
be  put  forward  at  the  expense  of  othei-s ;  there  is  a  danger  just  now  in 
Preparatory  Sc1kx)1s  that  {b)  may  intei-fere  with  the  higher  interests  of 
school  life. 

The  supporters  of  {b)  consider  that  a  high  standard  of  individual  excel- 
lence miLst  be  set  in  order  to  secure  the  attainment  of  {a)  \  also  that  a  boy 
should  be  made  to  realise  that  wliatever  he  puts  his  hand  to  he  should  do 
with  all  his  might. 

So  brief  a  statement  of  the  two  sides  of  the  question  Ls  manifestly  insuf- 
ficient for  any  real  discussion  of  its  merits,  but  we  may  accept  the  results, 
which  the  figures  show,  as  rouglily,  yet  fairly  rejiresentmg  the  balance  of 
opinion  on  a  subject  which  each  heacunaster  must  necessarily  have  thought 
out  for  hhnself. 

Question  lo. 

Is  it  your  personal  opinion  tliat  athletic  interests  are  stimidated  to  an 
unnecessary  degi'ee  at  our  Public  Schools  and  Universities  ? 

Yes 59 

No 42 

Many  contributors  have  expressed  themselves  forcibly  and  interestingly 
on  this  question,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  put  forward  their 
arguments,  as  a  discassion  would  be  outside  the  limits  of  our  subject.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  all  are  staunch  supporters  of  school  games,  and 
recognise  a  strong  and  healthy  athletic  feeling  as  a  condition  of  whole- 
someness  in  the  atmosphere  of  Public  School  society.  The  question  is 
whether  in  the  present  day  this  feeling  has  been  develoi)ed  beyond  the 
necessary  point,  and  has  thus  become  an  evil  in  itself ;  and  it  is  not  outside 
the  limits  of  our  subject  to  ascertain  the  several  judgments  of  tlie  head- 
masters of  the  Preparatory  Schools.  They  are  men  who  almost  without 
exception  have  themselves  passed  through  the  Public  Schools  and 
Universities,  they  are  naturally  deeply  interested  in  educational  questions, 
and  more  particularly  in  those  connected  with  the  Public  Schools,  to  which 
they  are  so  closely  linked.  The  judgment  which  they  form,  quite  apart 
from  its  value  as  an  academical  opinion,  has  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  our 
subject,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  principles,  which  may  be 
expected  to  so  far  actuate  them  in  their  own  several  schools,  where  their 
authority  is  autocratic. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fifty-nine  head  mastei-s,  who  consider  that  too  much 
importance  is  assigned  to  athletics  and  to  the  successful  athlete  in  our  public 
schools,  may  be  relied  upon  to  discoui-age  such  excess  in  their  own  s<mools. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unfair  to  infer  that  the  forty- two,  who  have 
expressed  a  diflferent  judgment,  woidd  take  an  opposite  couree ;  for  many 
of  the  latter  have  based  their  opinion  upon  their  regard  for  the  exigencies 
of  public  school  life,  and  would  recognwe  that  such  exist  only  in  a  very 
minor  degree  at  the  preparatoiy  school 

Qtbestion  16. 

If  you  have  a  heated  swimming  bath,  what  is  its  length,  breadth,  and 
minimum  depth  of  water  ? 

Question  17. 
What  percentage  of  boys  leave  your  school  unable  to  swim  ? 

Ten  schools  (out  of  a  total  of  108)  possess  heated  swimming  baths  of  their 
own.  As  a  rule,  the  length  of  these  is  about  1 1  yards,  the  breadth  about 
5J  yards,  and  the  depth  such  as  would  enable  a  non-swimmer  to  stand  at 
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the  shallow  end.  The  smallest,  described  as  a  plunge  bath,  is  16  feet  long, 
6i  feet  broad,  and  6  feet  deep,  and  it  is  interesting  to  leam  that  it  serves 
its  purpose,  for  in  all  these  ten  schools  the  average  of  non-swimmers  is  less 
than  one  per  cent. 

Twenty-one  schools  have  the  use  of  public  baths,  which  presumablv  are 
heated,  and  at  these  schools  the  average  of  non-swimmers  is  eleven 
per  cent. 

Five  schools  have  private  swimming  baths,  which  are  not  heated,  and  the 
average  of  non-swimmers  is  5  per  cent.  Of  the  remaining  seventy-two 
schools,  several  reach  a  very  high  standard  in  swimming ;  the  Targe  majority 
however  assess  their  estimates  of  non-swimmers  at  figures  varying  between 
ten  and  eighty  Der  cent.,  or  else  have  omitted  to  hazard  a  conjecture  at  all. 

In  four  or  nve  cases  swimming  baths  are  spoken  of  as  recently  con- 
structed or  unfiniBhed ;  and  from  this  we  may  infer  that  the  value  of  them 
is  being  increasingly  recognised. 

Questuyfi  18. 

Do  you  allow  youi*  boys  to  play  golf,  play  fives,  ride  or  cycle  (i.)  during 
the  hours  of  ordmary  games  ?    (li.)  at  otner  times  ] 

Of  the  121  contributors  who  have  answered  these  questions  99  do  not 
allow  any  of  these  recreations  to  interfere  with  the  organised  school  games. 

.  39  allow  golf  to  be  played  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

58  allow  fives  to  be  played  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

53  allow  riding  (usually  for  the  purpose  of  lessons). 

63  allow  cycling,  but  24  of  these  restrict  cycling  by  limitations ;  in  several 
schools  boys  are  not  allowed  to  cycle  except  in  the  company  of  a 
master. 
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THE    EMPLOYMENT    OF    LEISURE    HOURS   IX    BOYS' 

BOARDING  SCHOOLS* 


The  difficulties  foreseen  in  meditating  upon  writing  "  Hobbj- 
Horsically"  are  only  increased  by  the  facts  that  this  essay 
appears  in  a  volume  devoted  to  Preparatory  Schools,  whilst  the 
school  known  most  intimately  to  me  takes  boys  from  12  to  18, 
that  it  assumes  that  the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends  form  a 
type,  when  every  schoolboy  knows  that  English  Secondary 
^ciiools  are  unorganised  and  chaotic,  and  that  the  Friends' 
Schools  stand,  for  better  or  for  worse,  somewhat  apart  from  the 
main  current  of  the  educational  stream  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Most  of  the  masters  and  bovs  in  our  schools  are  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  a  Society  so  small  that  the  master  often 
knows  something  of  the  family  before  the  boy  comes  to  school 
and  often  retains  a  more  or  less  remote  intimacy  with  the  family 
when  schooldays  are  over :  a  Society  whose  boys  spend  a  large 
number  of  ouiet  eveninsfs  at  home  before  going  to  school  and 
during  the  nolidays,  imdisturbed  by  late  hours,  busy  in  their 
leisure,  whether  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  the  schools  or  hy 
the  practical  workings  of  a  sober-suited  Quakerism. 

The  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends  showed  a  wide  view  of 
education  when  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  two 
boarding-schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  for  the  purpose  ot 
instructmg  them  "  in  all  things  civil  and  useful  in  the  creation." 
A  century  later,  when  the  Friends  founded  Ackworth  School,  they 
followed  Locke,  probably  unconsciously,  in  not  placing  learning 
on  too  high  a  pinnacle.  Instruction  in  reading  and  writing  was 
to  be  given  and  "  some  useful  employment  may  be  provided  for 
the  boys  according  as  their  age,  strength,  talents  or  condition 
may  require.  Learning  and  labour  properly  intermixed  greatly 
assist  the  ends  of  both — a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body." 

In  1829  the  Yorkshire  Friends  founded  a  school  in  York  for 
the  education,  religious,  moral  and  literary,  of  the  sons  of  Friends 
belonging  to  the  middle  classes.  They  were  happy  in  their 
appointment  of  their  first  head-master,  John  Ford, 

"  Whose  name,  a  ghost, 
Streams  like  a  cloud,  manshaped,  from  mountain  peak, 
And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still." 

His  watchword  was  influence  rather  than  authority ;  he  was 
Herbartian,  though  I  never  heard  that  he  knew  of  the  master  s 
existence,  in  regarding  character-building  as  his  true  work,  and 
in  providing  many-sidedness  of  interest.    At  a  time  when  inter- 

"*  To  my  colleagues  and  numerous  correspondents  I  owe  warm  thanks ; 
without  their  efficient  and  courteous  help  this  Essay  could  not  have  been 
written. 
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school  games  were  out  of  the  question  in  Friends*  Schools  he 
founded  the  first  school  Natural  History  Society,  August  14th, 
1834.  Sixteen  years  later  he  founded  the  Essay  Society  in 
which  boys  read  and  discussed  original  essays.  Both  societies  still 
live  and  nourish,  though  Ford  would  hardly  recognise  his  grown 
child.*  As  the  school  increased  in  numbers  and  youthful 
enthusiasm  spent  itself,  it  was  found  that  drones  had  crept  into 
the  hive :  the  active  workers  formed  themselves  into  the  Natural 
History  Club,  and  the  Essay  Society  was  limited  to  the  older  boys. 
A  glance  at  leisure  hours  in  each  term  followed  by  a  glance  at 
the  Christmas  Exhibition  wiU  show  something  of  tne  boys' 
environment.!  We  look  into  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  tne 
Spring  Term  and  find  some  boys  and  a  master  writmg  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  an  elaborate  patch- 
work quilt  made  from  the  Sectional  Reports  of  the  Oirators.  Later, 
as  the  executive  body  on  which  both  masters  and  boys  are  repre- 
sented fills  up  the  roll  of  Curators — Archaeology, "Astronomy, 
Botany,  Conchology,  Entomology,  Geology,  Meteorology,  Micro- 
scopy, Zoology,  Photography,  Carpentry,  Drawing — we  ruminate, 

Could  a  man  be  secure 

That  his  life  would  endure 

As  of  old  for  a  thousand  long  years, 

What  arts  mijght  he  know ! 

What  acts  might  he  do  ! 

And  all  without  hurry  or  care  ! 

Then  the  whole  school  comes  together  in  its  capacity  as 
Natural  History  Society  under  the  presidency  of  the  headmaster, 
for  an  "  Exhortation  Meeting,"  when  the  Curators  lay  bare  the 
charms  of  their  respective  hol3bies.    Again  the  school  assembles 

*  In  his  evidence  ariven  before  the  Schools  Inauiry  Commision.  December 
1865,  Ford  sajrs  :— "We  have  sought  to  make  ampie  provision  for  tne  energies 
of  the  boys  at  times  when  they  can  neither  be  engaged  in  active  play  nor  in 
school  lessons,  and,  in  order  to  effect  that,  we  have  an  observatory  furnished 
with  a  good  equatorial,  a  transit  instniment,  and  a  good  time-piece ;  this 
provision  has  been  exceedingly  valuable  in  occupying  the  elder  scnolars  that 
were  fond  of  mathematics  so  that  all  the  boys  m  the  upper  class  have  the 
opportunity  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  use  of  tnose  instruments  ; 
tnev  are  not  compelled  to  do  so,  but  some  have  more  taste  for  it  than  others, 
and  ^ose  who  have,  will  soon  make  themselves  very  clever  at  it,  and  will 
take  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  star,  and  be  able  to  set  the 
instrument,  and  find  the  star,  in  the  centre  of  the  glass.  Q.  Do  you  think 
under  your  system  all  the  boys  who  have  a  natural  cajmcity  and  turn  for 
these  subjects  are  sure  to  have  an  opportunity  of  developing  it?— A. 
Certainly ;  and  besides  that  we  have  a  workshop.  Q.  What  prizes  do  you 
give  ? — A.  It  is  merely  a  society  among  the  boys  themselves.  Tliere  is  an 
association  in  the  school  which  is  called  "  The  Natural  History  and  Poly- 
technic Society"  the  income  of  which  will  be  perhaps  £7  or  £8  a  year,  which 
is  pretty  much  distributed  in  prizes.  There  is  an  annual  show,  gentlemen  not 
belon^ng  to  the  school  are  asked  to  judge,  and  prizes  are  awarded  for 
botanical  collections,  collections  of  butterflies  ana  beetles,  collections  of 
plants,  collections  of  parts  of  plants  illustrating  botanical  i)rinciples.  There 
IS  a  written  examination  on  botany.  Prizes  have  been  established  for 
these  things.  Q.  Do  the  boys  make  these  collections  in  their  spare  time  ? — 
A.  In  their  walks  and  in  their  spare  time."  Schools  Inquiry  Commission, 
Vol.  v..  Part  2,  pp.  287-288. 

t  My  subject  is  limited  to  Boys*  Schools  :  the  same  system  prevails  in 
Friendis'  Girls'  Schools. 
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for  prize  distrilmtioii ;  as  no  prizes  are  given  for  class  work,  those 
for  leisure  hour  pursuits  awarded  at  the  Christmas  Exhibition 
rise  in  vahie.  Before  the  term  ends,  country  Avalks  haveresuUed 
in  the  finding  of  early  flowers,  city  walks  amongst  the  speaking 
memorials  of  niedia3val  England  and  Roman  Eboracum  have  been 
fruitful  in  the  development  of  embryo  'archaeologists,  and  a  few 
half-holiday  excursions  have  been  organised. 

Once  a  fortnight  we  may  find  the  Natural  History  Club  holding 
its  meeting,  listening  to  reports  of  finds,  or  to  essays  on  original 
work ;  once  a  week  the  Essay  Society*  or  Debating  Society  meets, 
and  every  evening  boys  are  at  work  in  the  Pnotographic  or 
Natural  History  Rooms,  the  Observatory  or  the  Workshops. 
In  the  Summer  Term  few  are  the  "  halves  "  when  groups  of  two 
or  three  cannot  be  found  in  some  favourite  hunting  ground,  and 
few  the  weeks  when  no  organised  excursion  is  made  to  some  more 
distant  ])lace.  If  the  Spring  and  Summer  Terms  and  the  long 
vacation  are  the  chief  collecting  times,  the  Autumn  Term  is  the 
busiest  season  of  all  with  the  Christmas  Exhibition  in  prospect. 
The  last  day  of  Term  is  red-lettered :  this  has  been  the  goal  of 
many;  for  this,  all  those  busy  evenings  were  a  long  preparation ; 
for  this,  expert  judges  were  labouring  yesterday;  tor  this,  the 
tyro  and  the  adept  alike  wait.  How  the  prizes,  the  love  of  study 
the  desire  for  fame,  that 

"si)ur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  mise 
To  acorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days/' 

divide  the  honours  in  forming  this  exhibition  I  caimot  decide. 

At  the  last  exhibition  there  were  collections  of  flowering  plants, 
ferns,  mosses,  inland  shells,  sea-shells,  butterflies  and  moths, 
beetles,  skulls  and  breastbones,  eggs,  microscope  slides,  rubbings 
of  brasses ;  there  were  astronomical  charts,  original  designs, 
archaeological  diaries,  natural  history  diaries,  photographs,  plaster 
of  Paris  casts  of  footprints,  various  specimens  of  carpentry. 
Visitors  came  to  inspect,  speeches  were  made,  and  the  prize 
winners  announced. 

One  of  my  late  colleagues  sends  me  a  table  showing  the 
percentiige  of  boys  who  have  taken  prizesf  during  the  last  seven 
years,  ranging  from  6*^  per  cent,  of  the  school  to  87  per  cent,  with 
an  average  of  74  per  cent,  per  year.  He  has  also  sup;>lied  me 
with  two  other  tables:  one  shows  that  taking  the  live  chief 
"  naturalists  "  of  each  exhibition  for  eight  years,  28  were  good  at 
class  work  and  12  poor.  The  other  shows  the  number  of  boys  in 
successive  years  who  took  a  real  interest  in  leisure-hour  pursuits, 
and  yet  were  *'  a  great  nuisance  and  very  disorderly  " :  -  7,  4,  3,  3, 
2,  1  (total  number  of  boys  80).  Even  the  optimist  does  not  dare 
to  assert  that  the  type  is  a  vanishing  quantity ;  but  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  general  feeling  that  everyone  ought  to  be  doing 
some  definite  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  collections  form  the  chief  exhibits :  but  the 
kind  of  work  most  encouraged  amongst  the  older  boys  is  generally 
best  seen  in  the  diaries.     Last  Christmas  nearly  forty  volumes  had 

*  In  the  last  seven  years  the  average  number  of  essays  per  session  is  43. 
t.?.  ^y  ^  ¥®°  *"**  prizes  are  given  profusely :  in  fact  most  boys  who 
9zl^ib;t  leisure  hour  work  are  rewarded  by  prizes, 
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to  be  examined  by  the  judges.  Some  diaries  ot  recent  years  lie 
open  before  me  now.  One  boy  has  many  vokimes  of  archaeological 
diaries,  with  his  visits  to  places  of  interest  carefully  noted,  and 
admirable  drawings  and  photographs  of  special  pieces  (one  series 
represents  gateways,  Early  Noiman,  Ijate  Norman,  Transition, 
Early  English,  Decorated,  rerpendicular  and  Debased). 

As  I  turn  over  the  pages  of  another  archaeological  diary  I  note 
careful  drawings  from  the  originals,  of  St.  Bede's  Chair  at  Jarrow, 
Early  English  Doorway  and  Decorated  Windows  at  Finchale 
Abbey,  Scalloping  in  feedern,  Section  of  Perpendicular  Pillar 
(Malton),  Section  of  West  Door  and  base  of  Pillars  (Skelton),  Nor- 
man Stringcourse  and  Door  with  Early  English  label  (StillingiSeet) ; 
and  so  I  might  run  through  fifty  similar  sketches  in  that  volume. 

My  next  cuttings  are  from  a  diary  of  1885.  The  author  had 
taken  keen  interest  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  helped  by  the 
use  of  the  School  Observatory. 

"  September  1st.  As  a  beginning  looked  at  Polaris,  e  Lyrse, 
and  the  Great  Nebula  of  Andromeaa.  *  Noticed  a  small  star  in 
the  centre  of  the  latter  which  1  do  not  remember  having  seen 
before,  and  which  is  not  down  in  a  small  drawing  I  made  on 
September  15th,  1884.  .  .  .  September  9th.  I  found  out  this 
morning  that  the  new  stiu*  spoken  of  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  last 
night  was  the  one  seen  by  us  in  the  Great  Nebula  of  Andromeda 
on  the  first  of  the  month." 

The  author  makes  light  of  his  observation  now  in  lending  me 
his  diary,  and  points  out  that  the  discovery  of  this  Nova  was  made 
and  announced  on  August  81st,  and  that  it  became  known  later 
that  it  had  been  observed  on  August  19th ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  schoolboy  of  sixteen  had  so  good  a  knowlege  of  the 
heavens,  and  was  so  keen  an  observer  that  he  had  made  the 
discovery  independently. 

Next  I  cull  beans  from  a  diar^  of  1897-98 : — 
"  June  4th.  Bought  some  dried  broad  beans,  put  four  in  water. 
After  some  hours  took  one  out,  dried  it  and  then  squeezed; 
water  oozed  out  at  the  micropyle,  a  small  hole  at  one  end  of  the 
&caT  (Inlum)  by  which  the  bean  is  attached  to  the  pod.  8th. 
The  four  b^ans  which  I  have  been  keeping  in  water  in  my  desk 
have  sprouted.  The  young  shoot  has  burst  the  skin  just  in  front 
of  the  micropyle.  What  then  is  the  use  of  the  micropyle  after 
fertilisation  ?  9th.  Took  four  small  riowerpots,  put  two  inches 
of  soil  into  each  and  then  beans  as  follows : — 

A.  Growing  bean,  sprout  uppermost. 

B.  Bean  soaked  over  night.     Future  sprout  pointing  down. 

C.  Bean  with  skin  removed.    Sprout  up. 

D.  and  E.  Two  dry  beans,  sprouts  up. 

10th.  In  order  to  investigate  the  use  of  the  micropyle  and  the 
porosity  of  the  skin,  took  four  beans.  Blocked  up  tne  micropyle 
of  one  with  Canada  balsam,  that  of  another  with  asphaltum, 
stripped  the  skin  from  a  third,  and  put  all  four  in  a  basin  of 
cola  water  in  the  dark.  14th.  Dug  up  the  beans  I  planted  on 
the  9th  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on. 
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A.  Radicle  turned  dowa 

B.  Radicle  growing  down  as  placed. 

C.  Sprouting.     Radicle  turning  down. 

D.  and  E.  Jiist  sprouting. 

This  shows  that  whichever  way  up  the  beans  are  planted  the 
radicle  always  grows  downwards.  How  does  it  know  which  way 
to  turn  ?  By  avoiding  any  light  from  above  or  by  following  iu 
weight  i  1  should  thmk  the  latter.  C.  has  sprouted  thou^  it 
has  no  skin.  This  points  to  the  skin  being  simply  protective. 
Re-plantod  and  watered." 

(Further  observations  and  careful  drawings  follow  throughout 
June:  next  January  the  insatiable  boy  returns  to  the  attacK.) 

"January  12th.      Last  summer  I  found  that  whichever  war 
up  a  bean  is  planted  the  radicle  still  turns  down.      To  see   if  I 
could  find  out  why  took  two  stoneware  jam  pots  (5^  by  3i  in&l 
Half  filled  each  with  leaf  mould.    Then  in  each  planted  three 
beans,  those  in  one  having  their  micropyles  pointing  towards  the 
top,  those  in  the  other  towards  the  bottom  of  the  jar.      Filled 
each  up  with  leaf  mould,'  pressed  down  tight  and  ti^  a  piece  of 
gauze  over  each  mouth  to  Keep  it  in.     Turned  both  jars  upside 
down  and  fixed  them  side  by  side  in  a  tripod  stand.      Put  the 
stand  in  a  warm  room  iust  m  front  of  a  south  window  with  a 
sloping  mirror  beneath  to   throw   the  light  upon  the   gauze- 
covered  mouths  of  the  jars.     Now  if  the  radicle  turns  down  on 
account  of  gravity  (either  its  own  or  water's)  it  ought  still  to 
tuni  down,  but  if  It  turns  down  by  fleeing  from  the  light  and  air  it 
ought  now  to  g  ow  upwards.     Let  us  wait  and  see.    13th.  Turned 
the  jars  upsiae  down  for  five  minutes  to  water  them.      15. 
Watered  beans  as  on  13th,  only  left  them  upside  down  for  15 
minutes  so  that  the  water  might  soak  well  in.     18th.     Opened 
the  stoneware  jars  containing  the  beans.     Here  are  drawings  of 
them.     So  all  the  radicles  have  begun  to  turn  down  in  spite  of 
the  light  coming  from  below.     But  then  I  doubt  if  light  would 
penetrate  sodden  grass  mould,  and  the  air  would  go  through 
everywhere.     They  should  have  been  planted  in  ordinary  eartn. 
What  would  the  radicle  do  when  it  came  to  the  gauze  at  the 
bottom  ? " 

Last  Christmas  a  boy  showed  typical  specimens  of  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation.  He  has  written  me  the  following 
description  of  his  work : — 

"  I  had  to  obtain  the  various  stages,  larva,  pupa,  imago,  together 
with  the  normal'  and  damaged  plant,  which  of  course  involved 
work  through  the  whole  year.  I  arranged  each  species  in 
the  various  stages  in  a  separate  case,  about  10  by  7  by  1 J  ins. 
covered  with  a  glass  lid,  writing  a  few  words  descriptive  of  its 
life  history.  In  cases  where  the  specimen  was  very  small  I  made 
a  magnified  drawing,  doing  the  same  for  specimens  which  were 
difficult  of  preservation.     For  example : — 

"  Large  Cabbage  White,  Fieri  s  Brassiere.  1  put  into  the  case 
an  eaten  cabbage  leaf,  a  drawing  of  the  larva,  two  pupse  and  a 
butterfly. 

"  Oak-apple  Fly,  Cynips  Kollari,    Larva  preserved  in  spirits. 
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Sketch  of  ditto  maffaiiied.  The  fly  and  magnified  drawing 
of  parasite  flies.  Oak-apples,  whole  and  in  section ;  also  others 
showing  where  birds  have  extracted  the  grub. 

"  Bean  and  Pea  Beetle,  Granarius.  Larva,  drawings  natural 
size  and  enlarged.  Pupa  ditto.  Beetle  and  enlarged  drawing. 
Infested  beans  and  peas." 

The  features  already  named  do  not  form  a  sufficient  environ- 
ment for  the    healthy  growth   of   these  pursuits.     Tradition, 
which  enjoins  abstinence  from  a  "  humble  out  nutritious  com- 
pound in  the  form  of  suet  pudding  and  plums,"  on  the  part  of 
the  occupants  of  two  dormitories  in  a  certain  public  school,*  is 
all  powerful  here.     We  have  sixty  3'ears  of  these  traditions  behind 
ns,  and  our  Old  Scholars'  Association,  a  powerful  oi^anisation 
which  meets  at  the  school  every  Whitsuntide  and  backs  us  with 
financial  support,  and  what  is  more  with  moral  support.    A  few 
years  ago  they  founded  a  "  Research  Exhibition  "  if  the  term  is 
not  too  lofty  for  a  school.    "  Any  Natural  History  work  may  be 
shown.     Careful  diaries  will  be  essential,  and  systematic    work 
will  have  a  higher  value  than  scattered  observations."    It  was  won 
last  Christmas  by  the  destructive-insect  boy,  with  these  comments 
from  the  judges :     "  This  work  shows  that  originality  and  scien- 
tific spirit  which  it  is  their  special  object  to  look  for  and  encourage." 
This  side  of  school  life  cannot  flourish  with  a  rampant  athletic- 
ism.    I  know  full  well  that  compukorj'  athletics  is  an  important 
factor  in  keeping  down  the  base  in  man.     But  I  am  dwelling  in 
no  fool's  paradise  in  echoing  the  opinion  of  the  great  education- 
ists of  to-day  about  exclusive  athleticism ;  ana  I  know  that  a 
restrained  athleticism  allows  of  school  teams  playing  football  and 
cricket  matches   in  a  way  that  maketh   not  "asnamed.     This 
restraint  involves  self-sacrifice  on  the  schoors  part  in  deliberately 
making  little  of  the  matches  and  athletic  sports ;  it  may  involve 
some  loss  of  esp^^t  de  corps  through  there  being  no  large  crowd  of 
boys  always  present  to  cheer  on  its  heroes ;  but  it  tends  to  a  fairer 
sense  of  proportion  than  an  almighty  athleticism. 

As  compensation  for  these  self-denying  ordinances  much  must 
be  made  of  other  school  functions.  The  headmaster  will  some- 
tirnes  be  present  at  Essay  Meetings,  the  Natural  History  Society's 
Prize  Distribution  will  step  into  prominence,  large  numbers  of 
visitors  will  come  to  the  Christmas  Exhibition,  and  now  and  then 
the  Natural  History  Club  will  be  responsible  for  a  Conversazione 
to  which  the  neighbourhood  is  invited. 

Aeain,  the  Staff  is  in  sympathy  with  these  traditions:  and 
should  be  in  such  touch  with  tne  iJoys  that,  without  sacrificing 
true  dignity  or  discipline,  they  can  continually  hold  out  the 
kindly  hand  of  encouragement  to  youthful  toilers  in  the  world  of 
research. 

Then  the  time-table  may  be  so  arranged  to  allow  of  a  minimum 
of  loafing  with  a  maximum  of  planning  out  time  for  self.  Apart 
from  short  recesses  there  are  three  separate  hours  each  day,  half- 
holidays  excepted,  which  a  boy  must  fill  up  for  himself '  The 
midday  hour  is  for  exercise,  which  means  football  or  cricket  for 

*  "  Thirteen  Essays  in  Education,"  p.  13. 
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liineteen-twentieths  of  the  boys ;  the  afternoon  hour  is  spent  is 
games,  walks  or  indoor  pursuits;  and  the  evening'  hour,  after 
"  Prep."  is  used  for  more  "  Prep."  bv  a  few  and  for  leisure-hour 
pursuits  by  most,  litis  involves  a  IVIastor-on-duty  in  each  hoar, 
and  the  two  **  Prep."  Masters  in  the  evening,  ensuring*  an  absence 
of  rowdyism  in  the  living  rooms,  and  the  possibility  of  carrying 
on  leisure  hour  piirsuits  at  all  times. 

Lastly,  it  is  ofthe  greatest  importance  that  the  younger  boys 
should  see  the  best  work  of  the  older  boys  (boys  of  17  and  18)  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  real  meaning  ot  these  traditions-  It  is 
true  that  m  their  last  year  the  older  boys  are  unable  to  give  much 
time  to  this  kind  of  work.  The  hand  of  the  Examiner  is  resting 
upon  them :  but  it  is  of  paranjount  importance  to  let  his  hand 
weigh  lightly  on  the  whole  school,  particularly  in  respect  of  early 
specialismg. 

In  approaching  the  last  part  of  the  paper  containing   some 
deductions  from  our  experience  of  providmg  a  wide  range  of 
pursuits  for  all  kinds  of  boys,  not  omitting  the  waife  and  strays  of 
intelligence,  1  am  reminded  of  Warterton,  who  was  often  cau^t 
out  of  bounds  until  the  school  authorities,  recognising  that  this 
arose  from  an  over-powering  passion  for  the  pursuit  of  natural 
historv,  appointed  him  schocH  ratcatcher  with  attendant  out  of 
bounds  privileges. 

It  is  essential  for  the  success  of  these  leisure-hour  pursuits 
that  their  connexion  with  the  regular  school  lessons  shall  be 
extremely  loose.  As  the  wheel  of  science  revolves  we  note  im- 
provements in  the  method  and  accuracy  of  astronomical  work 
when  astronomy  lessons  are  in  the  ascendant  and  better  botanical 
work  when  the  wheel  turns  experimental  botany  lessons  upper- 
most. But  the  lessons  hardly  tell  on  the  number  of  workers,  nor 
is  the  effect  satisfactory  on  the  out-of-school  work,  if  the  lessons 
are  continued  too  long, — even  explosions  satiate. 

The  indirect  effect  of  leisiire-hour  pursuits  on  school  lessons 
will  be  mainly  considered  later :  but  even  the  direct  effects  have  a 
tendency  to  be  indirect.  It  has  often  been  demonstrated  that 
the  voluntary  work  of  botany  and  astronomy  increases  the 
intelligent  apprehension  of  the  "involuntary"  work,  and  /that 
writing  papers  for  the  Essay  Society  and  Natural  History  Club 
improves  tne  literary  style  of  the  class  answers :  and  it  is  easy  to 
show  cases  where  a  collection  of  rubbings  from  memorial  brasses 
has  affected  the  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  history  and 
literature  lessons. 

But  the  most  important  of  these  effects  has  been  seen  in  many 
boys  who  have  been  good-for-nothings  intellectually  and  morallv 
until  in  some  chance  leisure  moment  they  found  their  work  anS 
did  it :  this  reacted  at  once  upon  the  life  moral  and  intellectual  : 
time  was  too  valuable  to  be  spent  in  detention  of  any  kind.*  Or 
a  boy  has  shown  his  first  zeal  in  class  because  he  has  found  his 
master  interested  in  his  out-of-school  work,  which  under  these 

*  A  ca9e  of  this  description  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Andrews  in  the  "  School 
World,''  Feb.  19th  1900,  p.  49,  in  an  article  on  ^*  Leisure-hour  Pursuits  ii^ 
BofMrdmg  Schools," 
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Conditions  increases  so  largely  the  number  of  points  of  contact  of 
boy  and  master.  It  is  a  valuable  means  of  gathering  up  frag- 
ments of  schoolboy  nature  that  nothing  be  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  leisure-hour  pursuits  in  their 
general  educational  bearing,  it  seems  as  if  they  harmonise  in  an 
especial  way  with  Herbartian  principles.  1  need  only  call  to 
mind  some  of  Herbart*s  phrases: — "Non  scholie  sed  vitee  dis- 
cendum  :  not  for  ostentation  but  for  use.*  ...  In  the  culture  of 
the  circle  of  thought  the  main  part  of  education  lies."f 

Nor  do  I  fail  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  Herbart's  statement 
that  "  Punctilious  and  constant  supervision  is  burdensome,  that 
the  iieed  for  it  grows  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  used,  and  that 
at  last  every  moment  of  its  intermittance  is  fraught  with  danger. 
Further  it  prevents  children  from  knowing  and  testing  them- 
selves,"J  ana  yet  I  maintain  that  this  system  involves  supervision 
— ^informal  supervision  it  may  be,  the  very  antipodes  of  espionage. 
Every  headmaster  will  admit  the  impracticability  of  a  free  hour 
on  dark  winter  nights  with  perfect  liberty — "  the  price  of  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance."  If  the  premises  are  built  for  the  purpose, 
and  every  evening  sees  boys  at  their  own  work  in  various  class- 
rooms, tne  Laboratory,  Observatory,  Workshop,  the  Natural 
History  Rooms,  the  Photographic  Rooms,  the  supendsion  of  the 
master-on-duty  need  not  be  too  obvious :  and  his  responsibilities 
are  shared  effectively  by  curators  and  prefects,. 

Self-confidence  is  inculcated  by  addressing  the  whole  school  at 
Exhortation  meetings,  and  by  the  Essay  and  Debating  Societies 
at  which  the  presence  of  a  master,  friendly  to  the  subject  and 
friendly  to  the  boys,  is  felt  to  be  no  drawback.  It  would  of  course 
be  fatal  if  he  had  to  use  disciplinary  powers :  I  have  never  known 
such  a  case. 

The  Christmas  Exhibition  has  the  advantage  of  an  examination 
without  the  disadvantage.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  afterwards 
Lord  Iddesleigh,  said  in  one  of  his  charming  addresses  that  the 
jjreat  gain  of  an  examination  was  the  businesslike  training  result- 
ing from  the  candidate  being  obliged  to  have  everything  ready 
by  a  particular  date.  The  same  is  true  here  :  each  boy  must  so 
plan  his  work  that  all  is  in  order  three  days  before  the  end  of  term. 
It  is  not  my  province  to  offer  criticisms — readers  will  pour 
them  out  like  fniitful  April  showers — but  I  may  say  that  in  the 
endeavour  to  develop  the  individuality  entiiiled  in  this  system 
there  is  a  danger  of  minimising  corporate  life  and  communal 
responsibilities ;  for  the  work  can  be  aone  alone  both  at  School 
and  afterwards,  apart  from  association  with  others.  On  the  other 
hand  powerful  traditions  make  working  for  the  good  of  the  school 
an  incentive  to  these  pursuits :  and  one  of  the  most  pleasurable 
effects  is  the  simple,  kmdly  help  that  is  continually  bemg  handed 
on  from  an  expert  to  a  beginner. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  these  hobbies  in 
keeping  the  mind  pure :  it  is  the  empty  head  and  stagnant  body 
that  conduce  to  impurity. 


*  The  »Sfiieuce  of  Education  :  Herbart :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  p. 
t  Ibid,  p.  214.  +  Ibid,  p.  97. 
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"  A  man  and  his  Hobby-Horse,"  says  Tristram  Shandy,  "  may 
not  act  and  re-act  exactly  after  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
soul  and  body  do  upon  each  other :  yet  doubtless  there  is  a  com- 
munication between  them  of  some  kind  ....  so  that  if 
you  are  able  to  give  but  a  clear  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
one,  you  may  form  a  pretty  exact  notion  of  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  the  other." 

All  these  pursuits  foster  patience,  acquisitiveness,  industry,  and 
on  the  boy's  own  initiative.  With  regard  to  spontaneity  our  view 
is  in  favour  of  keeping  the  leisure-hour  pursuits  apart  from 
ordinary  class  work.  I  have  known  a  headmaster  so  strong  on 
this  pomt  that  he  hesitated  to  have  the  youngest  boys  taught 
carpentry  as  a  class  subject  for  fear  of  kilfing  spontaneity.  On 
the  other  hand  the  experience  of  two  or  three  new  schools  that 
have  made  some  of  these  pursuits  their  o^vn  in  a  special  way  is 
in  favour  of  compulsion.  1  am  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  word 
spontaneity,  and  include  under  spontaneous  work  all  that  is  done 
under  a  fostering  system  which  may  be  said  to  bribe  by  prizes 
and  to  drive  loafers  into  work  by  the  alternative  of  something 
more  distasteful.  There  is  even  the  danger  of  an  over-zealous 
curator  adopting  Mrs.  Pipchin's  educationfiu  system  of  preventing 
the  child  mind  from  expanding  itself  like  a  flower,  by  opening  it 
with  force  like  an  oyster. 

By  providing  for  the  widest  possible  range  of  voluntary  pursuits 
loafing,  in  vacations  as  well  as  in  teims,  is  most  effectively 
strangled.  Small  boys  are  generally  caught  by  collections,  not 
that  there  is  much  value  in  a  collection,  but  it  involves  some 
habits  of  observation ;  readers  of  Locke  know  the  value  of  habit 
and  Darwin  tells  us  that  until  he  had  nearly  reached  manhood 
he  was  little  more  than  an  enthusiastic  collector.  But  as  the 
literary  man  has  his  facts  before  writing,  and  the  politician 
ought  to  have  before  speaking,  so  collections  are  the  portals 
of  Natural  History  work.  As  the  boys  get  older,  collecting  is 
discouraged,  attention  is  directed  to  study  and,  as  has  been  said 
already,  aiaries  are  looked  on  as  a  special  feature. 

Fickleness  borders  on  virtue  in  small  boys;  it  may  be  the 
bursting  mind  opening  out  to  all  that  is  new  m  the  great  unfold- 
ing world  of  mind.  "  Manysidcdness  of  interests,  which  must 
be  distinguished  from  its  exaggeration — dabbling  in  many 
things  "*  fills  the  yearning.  The  Christmas  Exhibition  is  a  definite 
object  and  keeps  the  fickle  ones  concentrated. 

Our  experience  is  the  same  as  in  cletss-work ;  boys  do  well  to 
take  up  various  subjects  in  succeeding  years ;  they  find  their 
special  work  later  and  do  not  specialise  too  early.  As  I  conclude 
tnis  paper,  apart  from  the  Appendix  reserved  for  the  invaluable 
comments  oi  some  of  my  correspondents,  I  put  into  the  two 
words  tradition  and  sympathy  the  essentials  for  carrjdng  out 
the  sj^tem  in  our  School :  tradition  of  long  years  fostered  by  old 
scholar  ^  and  parents,  sympathy  of  the  Staff  combining  enthusiasm 
with  self-effacement. 

Abthur  Rowntree. 


*  Herbart,  op.  cit.,  p.  ill 
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In  this  Apiiendix  I  am  placing  cuttings  from  a  number  of  letters  from 
(I)  Old  Boys  who  have  gone  through  the  system,  and  (II)  Teachers  who 
have  had  practical  experience  of  it. 

The  questions  specially  asked  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Natuml  history  collections,  etc.,  manual  occujiations,  literary  recrea- 
tions :  (a)  their  bearings  on  the  more  regular  lessons  of  the  school ;  (b)  how 
are  they  found  to  be  useful  in  their  general  educational  bearing  ? 

2.  How  can  the  sjwntaneity  of  the  leisure  occupation  he  maintained 
Avhen  the  occui>ation  itself  is  more  or  less  consciously  correlated  to  the  class- 
work. 

•     3.  How  is  it  best  to  war  against  (a)  loafing,  (b)  fickleness  in  aim  ? 

r.  Old  Boys. 

A.  la.  "  Natural  history  collections  .  .  .  .  meant  when  taken  ui)  in  earnest 

slightly  less  efficiency  in  the    regular   lessons    at    the   school I 

invariably  spent  the  hour  from  7.:iO  to  8.;lO  p.m.  in  the  Natural  Histoiy 
Room  over  my  diaries." 

3a.  "  Loafing  wa,s  an  almost  unknown  and  unimrdonable  sin  ......  the 

boys  undertook  it I  was  taken  in  hand  l>y  two  energetic  curatoi-s 

and  positively  not  allowed  to  do  nothing.    1  leanit  to  mount  a 

microscope  slide  after  the  fii-st  bell,  and  I  was  washed  before  the  second, 
and  finally  produced  the  biggest  collection  of  slides  then  on  record,  one 

third  of  wnich  had  been  done  in  such  odd  times Mr.  C.  quite 

by  accident  gave  me  an  interest  in  botany  for  which  I  can  never  cease  to  be 
thankful." 

B.  la.  "As  far  as  my  experience  goes  they  had  very  little  bearing  upon 
the  regular  class- work. 

lb.  "Natural  history  collections  are  ...  .  .  especially  valuable  in 
training  the  powers  of  observation  and  in  giving  rise  to  a  scientific  attitude 
of  mind  .....  In  this  connection  I  think  tne  Natural  History  Diaiy  system 
Ls  most  admirable,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  making  of  collections  is 
of  great  help  if  not  essential  to  a  boy  who  keeps  such  a  diaiy.  The  care 
necessary  for  properly  naming  and  arranging  a  collection  seems  also  to  be 
of  value  in  inducing  accuracy  of  observation  and  thought." 

3a.  "  A  comparatively  small  proportion  of  boys  actually  prefera  loafing  to 
a  definite  employment  of  their  own  choosing,  and  if  a  certain  amount  of 
time  is  allotted  in  which  they  must  either  find  some  intelligent  occupation 
for  themselves  or  else  be  compelled  to  do  work,  not  many  choose  the  latter 
alternative.  The  Exhibition  and  Prizes  supply  a  motive  for  thorough  work ; 
a  boy  is  ashamed  to  exhibit  slovenly  work,  and  knows  he  will  get  no  prize 
for  it." 

C.  lb.  "  The  great  value  of  these  hobbies  is  not  their  direct  tmining.  I 
ima^ne  nine  out  of  ten  of  us  drop  them  altogether  within  a  few  years  of 
leaving  school.  The  value  lies  in  learning  how  to  occupy  oneself  usefully 
when  not  under  compulsion." 

D.  "  I  should  like  to  say  once  for  all  that  real  promise  in  scientific  by- 
l)arsuits  is  compatible  with  eminence  in  games.  I  have  seen  the  lad 
who  captained  both  elevens  indefatigable  in  collecting  plants,  and  careful 
as  to  their  preservation  and  accurate  nomenclature." 

la.  "  The  mental  training  provided  by  our  School  Essay  Meetings  was 
very  valuable.  We  were  encouraged  to  write  essays  and  to  read  them 
ourselves,  were  criticised  or  applauded  and  tried  again.  Some  of  us  have 
been  trying  ever  since," 

lb.  "As  I  have  seen  these  pursuits  followed  they  have  amounted  to 
'extra  subjects'  which  the  pupils  taught  themselves  gratuitously.  A 
prefect  interested  in  botany  or  beetles  will  take  immense  pains  with  the 
collections  of  the  younger  lads,  lead  their  excursions,  assist  in  naming  and 
arrangiDg,  etc." 
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3a.  "The  Icisure-hcmr  eiiiploynients  with  which  I  liave  dealt  are  in 
theiuaelveH  the  fineHt  prophylactics  for  fickleness.  A  collection  begun  aod 
diHcontinued  i.s  a  {teriKitual  reproach.  The  Annual  Show  with  its  dispLiiy^ 
its  judging  and  prizes  haunts  the  fickle  boy  until  persistence  becomes 
habit.*' 

II.  Teachers. 

E.  Head/niittress.  la  *k  b.  "  There  is  no  attempt  consciously  to  correlAl;e 
these  pursuits  with  school  les.Hons  with  one  exception :  members  of  the 
Archieolog5[  S<xriety  arc  cncoura^^ed  to  keep  diaries  illustrative   of  their 

lessons  in  history  and  literature The  pursuit  of  one  or  more  of  these 

occujiations  is  sup{x>sed  to  foster  indastry,  patience,  observation,  indepen- 
dence and  individuality  ....  Manual  occu])ations  we  value  extremely 
for  girls  as  giving  them  mastery  over  some  other  tool  than  the  needle,  as 
fostering  ingenuity,  indejiendence  and  self-help '' 

"  Perhaiw  they  may  l)ear  directly  in  one  i)ai*ticular.  It  is  usual  to  get 
the  girls  to  give  from  time  to  time  short  lectures  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  in  length  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  Societies'  work." 

2.  **  No  correlation.  With  us  the  spontaneity  is  more  likely  to  be 
interfered  with  from  another  cause.  To  work  a  society  satisfactorily  it  i^; 
found  best  to  have  a  teacher  on  the  committee.  The  tendencv  perhaps  is 
for  the  girls  to  look  too  much  to  the  teachers,  and  so  lose  the  power  of 
initiative.  To  avoid  thiti  the  teachers  try  as  much  as  possible  to  work  on 
the  same  platform  as  the  girls,  and  to  put  as  much  responsibility  on  the 

I'est  of  the  committee  as  they  can Our  school  magazine^  I  may  say. 

is  run  entirely  by  the  girls,  the  staff  contributing  articles  and  cnticism,  but 
taking  no  part  in  the  management.'' 

3a.  "The  ni won  <fyf re  of  these  out-of -school  pursuits  is  to  give  rational 
interests  and  supply  food  for  intelligent  thought  and  legitimate  channels 
for  activity.  As  such,  they  are  invaluable  in  a  girls'  school  in  preventing 
aimless  wandering  about,  silly  gossip,  and  above  all,  sentimentalities  and 
other  inanities," 

3b.  "  Steady  encouragement  from  teachers  and  some  amount  of  help  and 
guidance  often  prevent  a  girl  giving  up  some  pursuit  she  has  begun." 

F.  llendmUtress,  la.  "  Correlation  Avith  school  work  is  most  effective 
when  secured  by  jjassiiig  suggestions  rather  than  by  direct  exhortation. 
L#eisure-hour  jjui-suits  are  sometimes  made  too  much  like  '  school '  either 
from  over-orjjanisation  or  from  tcx)  much  sujiervision,  or  from  too  strict 
correlation  with  school  work.  If  such  jmrsuits  are  regulated  by  societies 
they  are  best  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  for  they  learn  more 
by  their  own  mistakes  than  by  our  wisdom." 

lb.  "Hobby-horse  riding  is  grand  exercise,  healthful  for  mind  and  body, 
a  valuable  relief  from  the  tension  of   life,  and  excellent  for  developing 
individuality  ....  I  would  try  to  start  each  child  in  life  with  about  four 

hobbies,  f.</.,  winter  indoor,  carving,  art-needlework  or  bookbinding;  winter 
outdoor,  geology,  mosses,  meteorology ;    summer  indcxjr,  designing  from 
natural  forms;  summer  outdoor,  some  branch  of  natural  history  ...... 

Good  training  in  unselfishness  and  jihilanthropy  may  be  combined  with 
many  of  the  manual  occupations  if  the  objects  made  are  destined  for 
Christmas  distribution  to  the  i)oor,  sold  by  auction  or  bazaar  for  some 
charitable  fund." 

3a.  "  Tenacity,  perseverance,  neatness,  steady  industry,  ingenuity,  these 
are  tender  plants  in  the  case  of  beginners  and  need  to  be  brought  on 
by  artificial  heat;  later,  the  plants  should  be  strong  enough  to  need  no 

shelter  or  prop I  have  always  found  the  lower  middle  school  most 

difficult  to  tackle  (ages  11-13).  I  l>elieve  we  sometimes  leave  them  too 
much  to  themselves  in  our  desire  not  to  cramp  their  ideas  and  stifle 
originality  :  at  that  age  they  are  far  from  resenting  supervisiou  and  criticism 
— on  the  contrary  they  long  for  it  at  every  turn,  and  a  great  deal  of  personal 
help  and  supervision  is  needed  for  starting  the  younger  ones  in  useful 
pursuits  and  hobbies.  Take  care  of  the  Shell,  and  the  Sixth  will  take  care 
of  itself." 

G.  Headmaster,  lb.  "The  full  employment  of  the  leisure  of  boya 
esi)ecially  in  a  boarding  school,  is  one  of  vital  importance  for  their  mora 
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and  intellectual  welfare.  A  boy  who  begins  a  pursuit  of  this  character  has 
taken  a  step  ...  in  a  course  of  self -education.  When  school  days  are  ended 
studies  begun  in  the  class-room  are  to  a  large  extent  abandoned ;  but  the 
instances  are  many  in  my  experience  in  which  an  interesting  pursuit  or  hobby 
has  been  a  lifelong  means  of  self-cultui*o.  Into  the  intellectual  life  of  many 
doll  boys  a  new  awakening  has  been  infused  by  the  gradual  acquirement  of 
an  absorbing  interest  in  some  pursuit.  And  this  intellectual  awakening  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  marked  moral  improvement.  A  boy  who  is  dull 
in  school  may  be  restless  and  troublesome  if  not  worse  ;  but  if  thoroughly 
interested  he  becomes  contented  and  a  loyal  member  of  the  community, 
and  a  gradual  development  and  improvement  of  character  ensue.  And 
the  influence  of  an  inteiesting  and  informing  hobby  is  most  helpful  in 
the  years  that  ensue  after  school  life,  helping  to  Keep  a  young  fellow  straight. 
....  A  good  hobby,  especially  one  connected  with  the  study  of  nature  is 
also  a  matter  of  great  n  a  vantage  in  middle  and  later  life,  a  great  interest  in 
travel,  and  a  solace  and  resource  amid  business  and  other  worries.  The 
proper  management  of  these  pursuits  ([as  well  as  of  Easay  and  Literary 
Societies)  gives  ample  scope  for  the  training  of  boys  in  management  and 
self-government.  The  master  will  always  oe  in  the  background  but  not 
too  obvious.  The  immediate  working  of  these  societies  may  often  be 
imperfect  and  cnide  :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  many  of  the  most  important 
results  of  education,  moml  and  intellectual,  are  assisted  by  the  careful 
fostering  of  the  employment  of  boys'  leisure-time." 

2.  "  It  is  quite  needful  that  these  pursuits  should  be  spontaneous,  and  the 
connection  between  them  and  sch(X)lwork  should  be  a  loose  and  flexible  one, 
suggestive  only.  Mastere  should  look  out  for  a  boy's  bent,  and  if  he  shows 
any  interest  he  should  foster  this,  even  if  the  particular  bent  be  not  what 
he  considers  the  best  work." 

3a.  "The  simple  remedy  against  loafing  is  compulsory  games.  But  do 
they  accomplish  it  without  a  sacrifice  of  what  is  still  more  important  the 
learning  how  to  fill  up  leisure-time  in  a  right  and  useful  way?  There 
must  always  be  a  few  boys  (most  valuable  as  are  the  school  games)  to  whom 
these  are  distasteful,  and  for  some  of  these  manual  work,  photography,  the 
study  of  nature  and  the  country  walks  required,  form  a  most  valuable  aid 
against  the  perils  of  loafing.  It  is  as  important  that  a  boarding  school  should 
be  equipped  with  a  good  workshop,  rooms  for  natural  history,  museum, 
dark-room,  observatory  as  with  stuaies  and  laboratories  and  class-rooms." 

H.  Assistant  Master.  "I  am  no  theorist  in  matters  educational:  I 
would  much  rather  employ  (in  leisure-hour  pursuits)  100  unnily  boys  on 
the  most  miserable  half-holiday  than  rack  my  brains  on  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  my  actions." 

la.  "I  have  noticed  increased  interest  in  actual  School  work  when 
subject  taught  has  had  any  bearing  on  a  boy's  si)ecial  hobby. 

lb.  "  All  leisure  pursuits  are  more  or  less  character-forming,  as  they  must 
tend  to  carry  out  Archdeacon  Wilson's  great  principle,  the  importance  of 
what  a  boy  does  by  himself  for  himself." 
2.  Spontaneity.      "This  is  bred  of  enthusiasm  .....  A  stimulating 

talk  will  do  much  to  arouse  interest It  is  our  business  to  see  that 

the  germ  of  enthusiasm  does  not  die  a  premature  death Personal 

influence  is  the  strongest  lever  I  know." 

The  following  is  taken  from  life:— "A.  was  set  to  make  an  ordinary 
dovetail-joint  in  a  Sch(X)l  lesson.  Walking  along  the  shed  soon  after  he 
noticed  a  playbox  with  the  same  kind  of  joint  Happy  thought,  *  I'll  make 
a  playbox.^  When  he  had  matriculated  in  this  way  he  passed  his  *  inter- 
mediate '  by  means  of  a  coalscuttle  and  his  final  by  a  davenport" 

3a  "  Insist  on  every  boy  having  something  to  do Make  your  net 

large  enough  to  catch  all  kinds  of  fish When  the  loafer  has  once 

taken  up  a  hobby,  see  that  he  is  not  starved  for  want  of  encouragement. 
Daily,  nay  hourly,  assistance  is  often  necessary.    It  may  not  be  more  than  a 

word  or  look But  a  boy  must  lw,ve  time  to  vegetate.    He  is  a  wise 

master  who  knows  when  to  let  a  boy  ruminate  and  vegetate." 
1.  Assistant  Ma$t^\    lb.  "The  great  value  lies  in  bringing   out  boys 

who  appear  dull  at  ordinary  lessons Very  seldom  the  keenness 

for  such  pursuits  renders  the  boy  too  engrossed  for  attention  in  class. 
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Should  any  fact  be  named  in  the  lesson  which  happens  to  bear  on  his 
branch  his  attention  is  very  marked." 

K.  Assistant  Master,  la.  "  The  main  principle  is  one  of  contitist  between 
natural  history  and  language  teaching,  uterary  pursuits  and  science  teach- 
ing :  also  between  hobby  and  probable  future  occupation. 

lb.  "The  main  value  lies  in  the  sjjontaneous  eflfort  after  knowledge 
(prizes  taking  the  place  of  authority),  widening  the  view  of  life,  developing 
powers  of  observation  and  experiment,  etc.,  developing  tastes  (beyond 
making  of  a  livelihood)." 

L.  Ueadnmstei\  7iot  connected  with  any  of  the  FriencU^  Schools. 

2.  "  In  Natural  History  it  is  not  so  much  collections  (which  may  be  very 
worthless)  as  intelligent  observation  that  we  try  to  encourage  ;  and,  once  a 
boy^'s  interest  is  aroused,  we  leave  him  to  follow  his  own  line.  And  although 
their  activity  is  not,  in  the  first  instance,  spontaneous,  there  is,  I  believe, 
every  bit  as  much  keenness  in  the  end,  or  even  more,  as  interests  are  often 
in  this  way  forced  to  wake  that  would  otherwise  have  lain  dormant.  Few, 
I  think,  would  seriously  maintain,  that  the  interest  in  games  is  weakened 
or  destroyed  by  their  being  made  compulsory  for  all ;  and  I  believe  the 
same  to  be  true  of  these  other  interests. 

3a.  **  And  in  this  way  by  obliging  every  child  to  take  up  some  indoor 
interest  or  interests  in  the  winter,  and  one  or  more  outdoor  in  the  sunmier, 
loafing  on  any  large  scale  becomes  almost  impossible.  It  is  not  of  course 
enough  to  put  one's  name  down  for  this  or  that;  many,  the  beginners 
especially,  want  a  good  deal  of  looking  after  and  encouragement.  But  this 
has  its  good  side ;  for  keenness  depends  chiefly  on  the  personal  influence 
and  example  of  the  teachers  and  elder  children." 

3b.  "  This  and  the  growing  tradition  of  a  school  must  discourage  mere 
fickleness  of  aim  ;  but  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  not  only  a  wide  range  of 
choice  is  good,  but  a  certain  amount  of  experiment — the  taking  up  of 
different  branches  in  different  years  until  a  lasting  interest  is  found.  For 
we  do  not  want  to  turn  out  naturalists  after  all,  but  to  teach  all  to  use 
their  eyes  and  hands  and  to  care  for  the  world  of  nature  and  of  thought." 
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A  taste  for  reading  is  probably  acknowledged  by  all  who  think 
to  be  one  of  the  surest  and  most  enduring  sources  of  happiness ; 
and  if  this  is  so,  it  evidently  must  be  one  of  the  main  aims  of 
education  to  rightly  develop  this  taste.  AVhile,  however,  there 
is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  end  to  be  sought,  there  seems  to 
be  a  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  most 
suitable  for  its  attainment.  Roughly,  there  appear  to  be  two 
extreme  schools  of  thinkers  on  this  (juestion.  There  are  those 
who  advocate  strongly  the  principle  of  non-interference,  whose 
dictum  is  "  Lege,  lege,  ahquid  hjerebit,"  who  tell  us  that,  just  as 
with  the  body  a  chud*s  natural  tastes  indicate  what  is  wholesome 
for  it,  so  also  it  is  with  the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  appear  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  who  are  inclined 
to  dictate  unduly  to  a  boy's  mental  appetite,  and  not  content 
with  trying  to  keep  poisons  and  too  strong  stimulants  out  of  his 
way,  even  discourage  the  consumption  of  perfectly  harmless  and 
wholesome  food,  because  it  appears  insipid  to  a  more  mature 
taste.  Between  these  two  extreme  systems  of  non-interference 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  unwise  interference  on  the  other,  is  that 
adopted  apparently  by  the  great  majority  of  preparatory  school- 
masters— a  wise  and  sympathetic  interference,  or  rather  guidance, 
which  recognises  the  necessity  for  development,  which  never 
attempts  to  force  unduly  such  development,  and  which  is  quick 
to  perceive  and  encourage  half-developed  tastes  and  nascent 
predilections. 

Before  discussing  further  the  measure  and  method  of  such 
^lidance,  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  consider  some  of  those 
mfluences,  which  at  the  present  day  seem  to  many  of  us  likely  to 
militate  against  the  development  of  this  taste  for  reading.  In  the 
forefront  we  should  probably  place  the  multiplicity  of  books,  now 
constantly  coming  out.  At  first  thought  we  might  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  gain  here  far  outweighs  the  loss ;  and  possibly, 
if  we  compare  the  present  superfluity  with  the  absolute  scarcity 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  are  right  in  congratulating  the  present 
generation.  But  still  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  very  wealth 
of  books  does  lead  to  an  utterly  haphazard  method  of  reading, 
which  runs  counter  to  any  true  progress  in  the  choice  of  books. 
Newness  rather  than  intrinsic  merit  is  apt  to  be  considered  the 
chief  desideratum.  In  the  next  place,  the  character  of  the  books 
most  popular  among  boys  at  the  present  time  is  by  many  of 
us  considered  detrimental.  A  boy,  for  instance,  who  is  reared 
on  extreme  sensationalism,  loses  his  appetite  for  less  exciting 
fare ;  and  even  the  rapidity  with  which  incidents^succeed  one 
another  in  the   books  of  a  less   sensational  order  weakens  a 
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boy's  power  of  taking  an  interest  in  a  more  sustained  plot. 
But  above  all  else,  we  believe  that  the  great  number  of  magazmes 
now  issued  is  a  very  serious  danger,  and  that  the  constant 
perusal  of  such  magazines  exercises  a  most  dissipating  effect  on 
the  mind,  making  their  readers  intellectually  impatient  and  im- 
disciplined.  That  such  a  fear  is  well  grounded  is  evidenced  bv 
the  deteriorating  effect  of  such  magazines  oh  the  intellectual  life 
even  of  adults.  It  is  a  sad  but  common  sight  to  see  tables,  on 
which  till  lately  books  of  real  worth  were  always  to  be  found, 
now  covered  by  a  multitude  of  periodicals  of  no  literary  merit. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  remmded  that  the  supply  of  in- 
tellectual food  is  in  a  great  measure  equalised  to  tne  demand, 
and  that  there  are  boys  to  whom  the  short  story,  magazine 
article,  or  even  the  details  of  a  cricket  match,  supply  a  mental 
stimulus,  which  otherwise  they  would  lack  altogether ;  and  it 
is  certainly  true  that  amid  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  of 
by  some  of  these  periodicals,  a  boy  does  gain  a  good  deal  of 
general  information,  and  may  even  find  in  them  just  that  parti- 
cular interest,  which  in  his  case  is  to  develop  into  a  valuable 
and  abiding  taste. 

Having  spoken  shortly  of  some  of  the  special  conditions 
characteristic  of  the  present  time,  which  must  either  favourably 
or  adversely  affect  tne  growth  of  a  right  taste  for  readine,  it 
would  be  well  for  us  perhaps  to  consider  next  the  methods 
commonly  adopted  in  preparatory  schools  for  making  the  best 
use  of  such  favourable  conditions,  and  for  mitigating  the  evils 
oi  such  adverse  ones.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  almost  an 
invariable  custom  to  have  a  school  library.  We  feel  that  too 
much  trouble  cannot  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  books,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  recognised  as  important,  if  the  library  is  to 
be  a  popular  institution,  that  the  boys  should  regard  it  as  their 
own  linrary  and  not  their  master's,  so  that  they  snail  have  some 
part  themselves  in  the  work  of  selection.  It  has  been  found  a 
satisfactory  plan  in  some  schools  for  a  small  joint  committee 
of  boys  and  masters  to  be  formed  for  this  purpose.  To  take  one 
instance— the  committee  comprises  the  head  master,  the  librarian 
master,  and  the  captain  of  the  school  as  ex  officio  members,  and 
two  other  members  of  the  school  elected  by  the  boys.  Before  a 
meeting  for  the  choice  of  books  is  held,  a  paper  is  posted,  on 
which  any  member  of  the  school  can  enter  tne  names  of  books 
which  he  wishes  to  recommend,  and  after  discussion  of  these  or 
other  books  the  committee  make  their  selection,  the  masters 
guiding  wQ  a<l>av(<TTaTa  the  decision.  The  main  principles  to  be 
recognised  are  the  necessity  for  books  suitable  for  the  different 
ages  and  individual  tastes  of  the  boys,  and  the  limitation  of  books 
depending  for  their  interest  entirely  on  sensational  incident. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  what  books  are 
most  commonly  read  by  preparatory  school  boys  at  the  present 
time.  For  this  purpose  a  return  has  been  made  by  the  masters 
of  a  large  number  of  such  schools,  stating  what  books  are  most 
popular  among  their  boys.  From  these  returns  it  is  clear  that 
next  to  short  stories  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  and    Brigadier 
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Grerard  type,  Henty's  books  are  by  far  the  most  commonly  read. 
After  Henty,  in  order  of  popularity,  would  probably  come  Stanley 
Weyman,  tnough  ManvitleTenn,  JBallantyne,  and  Kingston  would 
run  him  close.  Anthony  Hope,  again,  is  very  popular,  as  also  is 
Conan  Doyle.  Among  individud  books  the  "  Treasure  Island  " 
still  holds,  as  it  most  certainly  deserves  to  do,  a  foremost  place, 
while  the  delight  most  boys  take  in  the  "  Jungle  Book  is  a 
very  happy  sign  of  a  thoroughly  healthy  taste.  One  point  that 
li\s  struck  us  forcibly  in  the  examination  of  these  returns,  is  that 
Marryat  has  almost  ceased  to  be  read.  Possibly  this  is  partly  due 
to  discouragement  of  his  works  by  masters,  owmg  to  a  prevalence 
of  somewhat  strong  language  and  some  passages  of  dubious  taste 
in  his  writing ;  but  we  are  doubtfiil  whether  his  practical  disap- 
pearance is  not  a  real  loss.  Dickens  (" Oliver  Twist"  is  the  most 
popular  of  his  books)  is  still  fairly  well  read,  and  Scott,  too,  is 
read  by  the  more  intellectual,  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  present 
prevalent  craze  for  short  stories  will  cause  him  more  and  more  to 
iall  into  disfavour.  There  has  risen  a  spirit  of  rebellion  against 
all  books  that  require  any  patience,  ana  that  do  not  plunge  at 
once  in  niedias  res. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  well-selected  library, 
we  uuist  all  feel  that  it  is  essential,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  the 
ideal  librarian.  Beyond  all  other  members  of  the  stafi*,  the  tnie 
librarian  should  he,  and  is,  the  2>a/'67is  nientiwm  of  the  boys,  for 
whom  they  feel  the  genuine  jyi^txts,  whose  advice  they  delight  to 
ask,  and  m  whose  judgment  they  have  confident  faith.  He 
should  be,  we  believe,  a  man  of  ripe  experience;  for  the  quite 
young  master  is  too  often  inclined  to  forget,  that  what  seems 
leeble  and  insipid  to  him,  may  be  just  the  food  the  small  boy  is 
most  capable  of  assimilating  and  profiting  by  for  the  time  being. 
The  ideal  librarian  must  have  that  true  wisdom — the  product  of 
experience  and  sympathy — which  recognises  that  boys  must  be 
led  on  very  gradually,  and  that  to  recommend  books  of  a  better 
class  too  early  is  apt  to  discourage  the  taste  for  reading  altogether. 
One  librarian  of  long  standing  has  told  us  that  he  is  only  just 
beginning  to  learn,  after  many  years  of  this  work,  what  can  really 
be  done  towards  helping  boys  to  make  a  true  progress  in  the 
choice  of  books.  He  points  out  to  us  that  it  is  of  no  value  to 
say  that  a  boy  of  a  certain  age  should  read  and  enjoy  a  certain 
book,  and  the  comparison  must  not  be  made  between  one  boy 
and  others  of  his  age,  but  between  a  boy  as  he  now  is  and  as  he 
was  at  earlier  stages  of  his  life.  For  this  purpose  it  is  essential 
that  a  record  of  books  taken  out  should  be  kept,  and  at  times  it 
is  very  helpfiil  to  trace  in  the  choice  of  books  which  a  boy 
makes,  whether  there  is  any  real  continuity  in  his  progress 
or  not. 

In  addition  to  the  school  Ubrary  there  are  many  other  agencies 
employed  by  preparatory  schoolmasters  for  encouraging  this 
taste  mr  reading.  In  many  schools  there  is  a  reading  scheme 
made  out  with  test  papers  and  prizes.  Such  a  scheme  is  rendered 
the  more  feasible  owing  to  the  small  price  at  which  all  standard 
books  can  now  be  bought.    If,  for  instance,  a  Waverley  novel  is 
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one  of  the  books  included,  it  is  possible  for  each  competitor  (of 
course  the  whole  system  is  voluntary)  to  purchase  a  copy  for 
sixpence.  Such  a  scheme  strikes  us  as  likely  to  be  of  real  value 
towards  the  attainment  of  our  object.  A  boy  who  begins  by 
reading  the  set  books  in  the  hope  of  a  prize,  will  learn  to  read 
them  lor  their  own  sake.  It  is  the  first  effort  that  requires  the 
stimulus. 

Again,  a  regular  system  of  reading  aloud  to  the  boys  is  very 
common  in  preparatory  schools,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  dissentients  such  a  system  is  declared  by  all  who  have  tried 
it  to  be  of  great  help  in  giving  boys  their  first  taste  for  books,  and 
in  introducmg  them  to  works  (botn  prose  and  poetry)  of  standard 
authors.  The  reading  aloud  of  well-chosen  poetry  is  always 
appreciated.  The  older  boys  begin  to  take  a  real  pleasure,  tor 
instance,  in  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  while  almost  all  like  to 
listen  to  Macaulay's  or  Aytoun's  Lays  or  selected  poems  of 
Rudyard  Kipling.  In  this  context  we  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tionmg  Henry  Newbolt,  with  his  "  Admirals  All "  and  other 
delightful  ballads.  Again,  the  reading  aloud  of  some  good  novel 
with  a  long-sustained  plot  is  probably  the  best  corrective  for  that 
impatience  which  we  nave  before  mentioned,  as  engendered  bv 
the  constant  perusal  of  short  stories.  "  Hereward  the  Wake  "  is 
declared  to  be  among  the  best  for  this  purpose.  On  this  matter 
a  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us,  that  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  necessity  for  urging  parents  to  do  what  they  can  to 
promote  this  love  for  real  literature  in  their  sons.  It  is  believed 
that  they,  far  more  than  any  schoolmaster,  can  help  towards  this 
end,  if  only  they  will  make  a  point  in  the  holidays  of  reading 
with  their  boys  some  standard  works,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Waverley  Novels. 

Before  closing,  we  must  touch  on  two  other  points,  on  which 
information  has  been  sought  from  preparatory  schoolmasters — 
information  which  it  was  thought  might  interest  some.  Inquiries 
have  been  made  as  to  whether  any  restrictions  are  placed  upon 
the  admission  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  On  this  point 
there  appears  to  be  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion.  It  is  agreed 
that,  for  Doys'  use,  choice  should  be  made  of  a  newspaper  which 
omits  detailed  police  news.  There  is,  too,  an  almost  universal 
rule  as  to  the  exclusion  of  the  low-class  so-called  comic  papers. 
It  seems  clear  to  us  that  such  papers  have  a  demoralising  effect, 
if  only  from  their  excessive  vulgarity.  But  here,  again,  Uttle  can 
be  done  without  the  co-operation  of  the  parents. 

The  other  question  alluded  to,  as  to  whether  any  restrictions 
are  placed  on  books  that  may  be  read  on  Sunday,  is  answered  in 
the  negative  by  almost  all.  The  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  any  book  fit  to  be  read  in  the  week  is  fit  also  to  be  read  on 
Sunday,  and  that  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  restrict  a  boy  s  reading 
on  Sunday  as  it  would  be  to  restrict  the  topics  of  his  conversa- 
tion. A  few  masters,  however,  do  advocate  a  change  of  diet  on 
Sunday. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  other  jpoints  connected  with  the 
private  reading  of  boys  that  might  with  advantage  be  discussed. 
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Nothing,  for  instance,  has  been  said  of  the  direct  influence  of 
such  reading  on  their  own  Uterary  stvlc,  nor  have  we  considered 
liow  iar  such  private  reading  should  fee  utilised  to  help  on  their 
ordinary  school  work ;  but  we  wished  to  bring  out  the  one  point, 
which  we  believed  to  bo  vitally  impoitant,  namely,  the  necessity 
for  the  development  of  their  taste  for  reading ;  for  if  this  taste  is 
not  acquired,  we  are  agreed  that  one  of  the  surest  sources  of 
happiness  and  one  of  the  most  refining  and  inspiring  influences 
will  be  lost  to  their  lives. 

Amid  so  many  adverse  conditions  one  is  tempted  at  times  to 
despair,  the  more  so,  when  we  hear  of  the  growing  prevalence  of 
magazine  societies,  and  see  men  and  women  of  apparently  good 
education    given  over  to    this  love  for  the  poorer  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  day.     If  that  is  so  with  them,  how  will  it  be 
with  the  rising  generation  reared    from    childhood  amid  this 
countless  host  of  magazines  and  short  stories.      There  are,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  several  reasons  for  good  hope ;  one  of 
which,  the  cheapness  of  standard  works,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.    Much  of  the  finest  literary  quality  is  now  offered  at  a 
price  within  the  means  of  all,  and  -we  believe  that  at  any  rate  in 
the  so-called    working    classes    there    is  a  great    prospect  of 
increased  culture,  and  of  increased  happiness  owing  to  this  alone. 
But  for  our  boys,  the  one  real  reason  tor  hope  seems  to  us  to  lie  in 
the  fact,  that  very  many,  parents  and  masters  alike,  are  beginning 
to  awaken  to  the  vital  importance  of  this  question,  and  thought- 
fully to  reaUse  the  special  dangers  of  this  age.     If  such  thought- 
fulness  leads  to  a  hearty  co-operation,  as  we  believe  it  will,  we  are 
confident  that  the  true  and  healthy  development  of  this  taste  tor 
reading  will  be,  in    spite    of  all  difficulties,  most  eftfectually 
promoted. 

W.  Douglas. 
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A    DAY    IN    A    BOY'S    LIFE    AT    A    PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL. 


A  boy's  life  at  a  Preparatory  School  is  his  first  plunge  into  the 
world.     Hitherto  his  circle  has  been^  limited  to  relatives  and 
friends.     If  his  indi\dduality  is  not  partially  lost  amid  the  crowd, 
it  is  likely  that,  first,  his  imitative  faculty  will  lead  him  to  shape 
hiniself  in  accordance  with  another  than  his  own  pattern ;  and 
that,  second,  the  dread  of  the  conspicuousness  which  is  a  sure 
result  of  eccentricity  will  cause  him  to  avoid  any  tendency  he 
may  have  to  become  strongly  unlike  his  neighbour.     For  this 
reason  the  preparatory  school  should  endeavour  as  far  as  possible 
not  to  copy  the  public  school,  but  rather  to  make  the  life  there 
a  period  of  transition.     It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  in 
many  ways  the  preparatory  schools  have  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously felt  this,  and  that  the  criticisms  directed  against  them 
on  the  plea  of  "'coddling,"  etc.,  lose  sight  of  this  important  fact. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  forget  that  on  entering  the  school  the 
boy  is  but  a  child.     It  appears  proper  to  state  tnis  at  the  outset, 
as  otherwise  the  reader  is  only  too  likelv,  if  he  himself  is  not  a 
preparatory  schoolmaster,  to  judge  the  boy*s  day  by  the  standard 
in  vogue  at  a  public  school. 

Tommy  or  Jack,  when  he  comes  to  a  Preparatory  School,  has 
to  get  up  for  breakfast  at  8.  Hitherto  in  his  nursery  he  has 
probably  been  helped  to  dress ;  here,  with  some  five  pairs  of  eyes 
watching  him,  he  must  dress,  tie  his  own  tie,  and  be  down 
promptly  with  hair  brushed  and  hands  washed. 

At  breakfast,  which  does  not  probably  differ  much  from  what 
he  is  accustomed  to  at  home,  he  has  to  restrain  his  conversation 
somewhat,  not  through  any  written  law,  but  simply  because  every- 
one is  not  specially  interested  in  him  and  his  domgs.  After  break- 
fast there  is  a  run  in  the  open  air  for  a  little,  and  then  prayers, 
and  school  at  9. 

School  consists  of  a  lesson  of  about  forty-five  minutes.  Here 
he  has  ten  companions.  The  master  must  be  called  "  Sir,"  and 
the  boy  cannot  feel  quite  as  all-important  as  he  was  in  the 
schooltoom  at  home.  In  his  work  the  competition  is  probably 
the  most  novel  point  to  him.  Work  gains  or  loses  him  places, 
and  he  finds  an  added  zest  to  his  lessons.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  end-all  and  be-all  of  his  existence,  as  he  finds  as  a  rule 
nowadays  (to  which,  perhaps,  there  are  still  too  many  exceptions) 
that  he'  is  praised  not  for  the  place  he  gains  so  much  as  the 
amount  of  energy  he  shows.  Marks  in  the  Preparatory  School 
are  not  the  sole  test  of  his  merits.  He  soon  finds  he  has  to  obey 
the  master,  as  any  tricks  he  may  be  inclined  to  play  may  make 
him  the  laughing-stock  of  the  form.  At  the  same  time,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  cane,  impositions,  and  punishments  are  not  so 
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score  of  untidiness,  but  of  individuality;  he  would  have 
preferred  greater  similarity  and  one  type.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  tenour  of  all  his  criticisms.  He  aeclared  it  was  virtimllj 
impossible  in  large  classes  to  do  so  much  to  draw  out  tlie  indi- 
vidual effort.  It  would  take  too  long  to  reproduce  his  reixu^^ 
but  they  tend  to  prove  that  the  effect  of  small  classes  and 
individual  supervision  is  not,  in  a  properly  conducted  school,  to 
cramp,  but  to  stimulate  individuality  and  mdependence. 

In  short,  a  boy  comes  to  a  Preparatory  School,  and  iti  its 
ordered,  systematic  life  finds  liis  first  lessons  in  discipline.  He 
has  to  be  punctual,  he  has  to  work  hard  and  play  hara,  but  his 
first  experience  should  be,  and  generally  is,  so  erected  that  his 
individuality  is  not  lost  in  a  machine-like  routine. 

The  development  of  habits  of  industry  and  punctuality  is 
attained  not  by  multiplicity  of  rules,  and  pains  and  penalties  for 
breaking  them,  but  rather  oy  recognising  that  different  methods 
are  suitable  for  different  characters.  The  very  £act  of  the 
paucity  of  numbers  makes  it  easier  to  deal  with  the  individual 
than  the  mass,  and  if  the  master  does  not  succeed  in  developing 
the  idiosyncracies  of  the  boy,  the  fault  lies  either  with  himself  or 
the  boy,  and  not  with  the  system  of  the  school  itsel£ 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  Preparatory  Schools  are 
valuable  to  a  very  large  extent  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
numbers  are  small,  and  the  aim  is  to  influence  the  unit  rather 
than  the  aggregate. 

At  the  8^e  at  which  he  comes  under  the  master's  influence 
a  boy  is  very  impressionable,  and  the  aim  should  bo  not  merely 
to  enable  him  to  take  a  good  place  in  a  Public  School,  but  to 
implant  an  interest  in  physical  and  intellectual  development. 

This  is  generally  successful  physically;  but  it  may  justly  be 
doubted  u  the  zest  in  intellectual  things  is  quickened  to  a 
proportionately  successful  extent. 

This  is  all  the  more  curious  because  there  is  no  physical 
examination  awaiting  him  at  any  public  school,  whilst  every  such 
school  has  an  intellectual  examination.  It  would  perhaps  be 
going  too  far  to  say  that  the  whole  fault  lies  in  the  present 
svstem  of  examinations,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  much  of  the 
intellectual  food  placed  before  boys  at  this  age  is  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  cannot  be  generally  assimilated.  To  put  it  shortly,  the 
entrance  examinations  run  on  parallel  lines  with  the  classical 
scholarship  examinations,  differmg  not  in  kind  but  in  dq^e, 
For  this  only  a  small  percentage  of  boys  are  by  nature  fitted.  A 
vrider  English  vocabulary,  a  sounder  knowleage  of  history  and 
geography  should  be  insisted  on.  Not  less  Latin  perhaps,  but  no 
Greek,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few,  who  are  confessedly  scholars. 
In  modem  languages,  one  only,  and  in  that  a  knowledge  of 
vocabulary  ratner  than  of  grammatical  analysis.  It  is 
scarcely  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  say  more  on 
this  subject,  but  allusion  to  it  seems  necessarv,  as  in  a 
boy's  day  at  a  Preparatory  School  much  of  its  reaUty 
and  freshness  is  involved  in  the  subjects  at  which  he  works. 

P.  S.  Dbaltrt. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  IN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

'*  Optimum  elige  :  siiave  et  facile  iUtid  faciet  coiiauctudo." 

School  management  is  a  wide  term ;  it  may  be  made  to  include 
every  topic  which  the  schoolmaster  as  such  is  bound  to  con- 
sider.     On  the    other    hand,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  mere 
mechanical  routine  of  hours  and  the  details  of  hygienic  neces- 
sity.    If  this  paper  indulged  itself,  it  might  expatiate  over  the 
whole  ground  of  the  volume  of  which  it  is  to  form  a  modest  part, 
whereas  if  it  confined  itself  to  bare  automatic  details  it  would 
probably  touch  upon  the  exact  subject  of  another  paper,  and 
would    miss    the    very    important   material   which    it   should 
endeavour  to  expand.     The  difficulty  of  limits  becomes  clearer 
when  we  reflect  tnat  in  the  case  of  every  institution  the  question 
of  apparatus  is  from  one  point  of  view  a  apiritiud  question,  and 
that  this  is  most  peculiarly  the  truth  where  you  are  dealing  with 
the  education  of  the  very  young.      There  questions  of  dress,  of 
meals,  of  hours  of  recreation  and  of  study — questions  at  first 
sight  of  mere  mechanical   detail — become  of  deeper  moment 
because  of  the  immature,  mowing  state  of  the  subject.     It  is 
always,  for  example,  difficult  to   separate   the  bram  and   the 
stomach,  but  never  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  young 
boys. 

While  recognising,  then,  this  vagueness  of  subject,  and  the 
indefinite,  almost  imperceptible  manner  wherein  that  with 
Avhich  we  are  more  exactly  concerned  shades  off  into  a  neigh- 
bouring province,  I  intend  in  this  essay  to  confine  myself  more 
definitely  to  the  side  of  school  management,  which  is  less 
directly  educational  of  mind  and  more  intimately  concerned 
with  personal  character.  I  shall  lay  stress  on  the  scope  we  may 
allow  to  the  individual  influence  of  older  over  younger  boys, 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  masters  may  and  must  distinctly 
interest  themselves  in  their  charges,  upon  the  limits  of  restraint 
and  of  liberty  out  of  school. 

In  a  less  degree  we  shall  be  concerned  to  discuss  the  more 
obviously  material  questions  of  exeats,  of  food,  and  of  2^ock€t' 
money,  as  reacting  upon  the  routine  and  discipline  of  school- 
life,  and  affecting  the  development  of  mind  and  will,  which  is 
our  chiefest  concern.  I  shall  illustrate  these  topics  by  reference  to 
existing  practice,  and  where  I  disagree  shall  emphasise  the 
points  of  difference,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  show 
why  methods  adopted  by  some  authorities  seem  to  me  either 
unnecessary  or  distinctly  mistaken. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  relation  of  boys  to  one  another,  and 
of  masters  to  boys. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  anyone  who  has  concerned  himself 
with  this  kind  of  education  than  that  a  Preparatory  School 
cannot  be  treated  merely  as  a  miniature  Public  School. 
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The  Public  School,  seen  from  inside,  may  itself  suggest  doubts 
whether  its  boys  are  sufficiently  under  the  ken  of  the  masters, 
whether  the  liberty  of  the  seniors  is  not  mischievously  akin  to 
licence.  But,  however  that  may  be  (and  let  me  not  for  one 
moment  be  supposed  to  favour  anything  approaching  a  system 
of  surveillance),  it  is  impossible  to  treat  Doys,  say,  of  thirteen, 
who  are  relatively  big,  as  really  big,  to  thrust  a  weiffht  of 
responsibility  upon  them,  and  to  expect  them  to  be  equal  to  it. 
In  other  words,  though  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  stimulate  the 
moral  courage  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  older  boys,  it 
will  lead  to  grave  misfortune  if  we  trust  them  too  far  or  too 
freely. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  masters  and  boys,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  attention  and  vigilance  bestowed  upon  small  boys 
is  not  by  any  means  due  to  their  bad  intentions,  but  in  a  great 
measure  to  their  want  of  power  and  initiative.  Just  as  in 
school  the  smaller  boys  cannot  get  on  if  left  to  themselves ;  so  in 
hours  of  recreation  and  amusement  they  are  unable,  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  to  keep  themselves  goiiiff.  There  may,  it  is  true, 
be  individual  exceptions,  but  on  the  whole  the  small  boy  is 
resourceless,  except  in  directions  in  which  it  is  better  that  he 
should  not  be  left  to  develop  his  resources. 

In  fine,  paternal  interference  in  many  directions — ^grand- 
motherly care  if  you  will — is  absolutely  essential  for  small  boys. 
This  kind  of  control  and  supervision — the  word  is  disagreeable 
and  inapplicable — ^may  be  disguised  in  a  great  measure  and  is 
better  it  not  emphasised ;  but,  on  the  miole,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  tnat  boys  of  this  age  do  not  regard  themselves 
i\s  suftering  from  supervision  and  restraint ;  they  are  happier 
and  freeer  if  looked  after  and  directed ;  in  fact  (granted  a  wise 
choice  of  masters  and  matron,  and  an  ori^l  wise  fether  and 
mother)  they  are,  like  the  ordinary  British  citizen,  unread  in 
Auberon  Herbert  and  Herbert  Spencer,  quite  blissfully  unaware 
of  the  deOTee  to  which  they  have  been  spoiled  of  their  "  natural  '* 
liberty.  Upon  this  point  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
expert  opinion  is  absolutely  unanimous.  In  most  schools  of  the 
kind  we  are  discussing  the  masters  have  been  chosen  largely  for 
their  power  of  understanding  boys  and  for  their  sympathy  with 
them,  and  accordingly  they  are  able  and  anxious  to  lay 
aside  the  master  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  become 
the  comrade.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  The  master 
is  not  a  kind  of  intimate  "  chum "  of  the  boys,  nor  a  more 
intelligent  "  ragster."  What  I  mean  is  that  the  boys  are  con- 
stantly rather  in  the  society  of  their  masters  than  under 
supervision,  accustomed  to  look  upon  them  not  as  ever-vigilant 

golicemen  or  tyrants,  so  much  as  sympathetic  guides  and  just 
iends.    This  is  a  matter  upon  which  more  need  not  be  said  in 
theory,  though  it  be  all  important  in  practice. 

To  resume,  it  seems  wise  that  masters  should  be  nearly 
always  among  the  boys,  especially  among  the  small  ones,  not  so 
much  to  supervise  as  to  be  ready  to  help  them  in  a  hundred 
ways.     If  we  Jtllow  a  slight  latitude  for  circumstances,  existing 
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practice  seems  to  be  without  exception  somewhat  as  follows : — 
Masters  are  always  in  the  room  at  work  and  at  meals,- and  one 
(by  turns)  is  ready  at  hand  at  all  times  of  indoor  leisure. 
Especinlly  is  he  on  the  spot  in  lavatories  when  changing  is  going 
on,  to  prevent  dawdling  and  to  check  thai  weakness  oi  the  flesh 
which  water  almost  always  provokes. 

So,  in  the  dormitories,  a  responsible  master,  or  the  matron,  is 
near  at  hand,  and  the  boys  are  accustomed  to  expect — not  neces- 
sarily with  any  guilty  oread — the  entry  of  the  master  or  the 
matron,  or  the  master's  wife.  In  some  schools  assistant  masters 
sleep  in  the  larger  dormitories  or  sets  of  cubicles,  but  in  the 
majority  the  dormitories  are  kept  by  older  boys  only,  while  in 
some  schools  the  headmaster  reserves  the  superintendence  by 
night  entirely  to  himself  or  to  responsible  women. 

At  games  the  custom  is  for  masters  to  play  with  the  boys,  or  to 
be  present  to  instnict  them — at  any  rate,  to  be  on  the  norizon. 
Finally,  during  outdoor  recreation,  it  is  essential  to  exercise  a 
proper  amount  of  watchfulness  against  persecution  (of  which 
more  presently),  and  various  forms  of  carelessness,  such  as  lying 
on  wet  grass,  exposing  the  head  to  a  mid-day  sun,  et  Iwc  genus 
onme.    Before  we  leave  this  question  of  masters'  relation  with 
boys,    I  should    like    to    advert    shortly     to     a    point    upon 
which    there    is    a     considerable    difference    of    opinion.       ] 
refer  to  the  question  of  smoking  in  the  presence  of  the  boys. 
Headmasters  are  agreed,  with  few  exceptions,  that  it  is  best 
in  Preparatory  Schools  to  dispense  with  the  formality  of  the 
academic  cap  and  gown.     It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  and  cum- 
brous.    Yet  a  large  majority  forbid  or  discountenance  smoking 
by  assistant  masters    in  the  boys'  presence.     I  confess  that  my 
sympathies  go  wholly  with  the  minority.      This  strictness  of 
custom  seems  to  me  to  be  foolish,  illogical,  and  irksome.    Boys 
whose  fathers,  almost  one  and  all,  smoke,  do  not  connect  the 
practice  in  any  way  mth  self-indulgence,  but  regard  it  as  an 
adjunct  of  age  and  the  glorious  state  called  *' grown  up."   Anyone 
who  has  enquired  into  tne  subject  will  know  the  extraordinarj^ 
ideas  small    boys   entertain    of   their  preceptors*  ages.     They 
probably  regard  them — even  the  youngest — as  old  enough  to  l)e 
their  fathers,  if  not  their  grandfathers,  and  they  judee  their 
actions  accordingly.     It  cannot  then,  we  hold,  be  in  tne  boys' 
interest  that  the  nabit  is  hidden  from  them.     They  regard  it  as 
an  inseparable  accident  of  maturity,  and  it  is  good  for  them 
to  realise   that    their   masters    have    a    privilege   which   they 
have    not.      Unless,    then,    it    be    in    tne    interests    of    the 
masters'  own  asceticism,  I  think  very  strongly  that  they  should 
be  allowed  perfect  liberty  in  the  matter.    I  venture  to  think 
that  the  feeling  against  smoking  is  one  of  fashion  and  ill-con- 
sidered prejudice.    There  is  indeed  a  time  for  all  things,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  every  headmaster  should  be  able  to 
choose  his  men  better  than  to  get  hold  of  the  dreaded  "  short 
black  pipe  man,"  who  does  nothing  but  abandon  his  duty  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  smoke  and  a  lounge. 
The  consideration    of    fch^  connection  of  master   and    boy 
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naturally  brings  us  to  the  question  of  punishment.  Here,  again 
we  must  remmd  ourselves  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  special 
material.  We  do  not  legislate  either  for  the  mature  man  or  for 
the  incorrigible  offender.  The  established  practice  seems  to  be 
based  wisely  on  a  desire  to  avoid  punishment,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  all  minor  olfences,  to  make  it,  when  resorted  to,  certain  and 
effective,  but  not  chafing  or  injurious  to  health  (and  calligraphy), 
and  in  graver  offences  to  use  corporal  punishment,  firmly  and 
swiftly.  Two  points  in  particular  call  for  notice.  One,  that 
in  my  opinion  some  offenders  undoubtedly  need  and  certainly 
profit  by  corporal  punishment.  Let  me  not  mince  words  on  this 
topic.  To  the  bully,  to  the  beastly,  to  the  habitual  idler,  nothing 
brmgs  home  his  ottence  soquicklyand  so  effectively  as  the  wisely- 
determined  rod.  Opinions  differ  no  doubt  on  this  point,  and 
discretion  is  occasionally  abused,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  value  of 
such  chastisement  is  acknowledged  by  most  men,  and  is  by  me 
taken  as  an  axiom.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  needful 
to  use  the  rod  seem  to  me  to  be  persistent  idlenesSy  eonseious  and 
deliberate  lying,  indecency,  and  bullying.  It  may  seem  at  first 
sight  that  the  last  does  not  call  tor  notice  in  a  Preparatory 
Sdiool,  but  even  a  short  experience  will  convince  that  little  boys 
of  from  nine  to  ten  years  or  age  are  much  prone  to  persecute  and 
annoy  their  fellows,  and  it  is  with  such  that  the  argiivientn'm 
ad  haciduTn  proves  especially  convincing. 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  would  particularly  draw  atten- 
tion is  that  common  one  of  lying  from  terror.  Nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  could  be  more  wicked,  nothing  so  ill-calculated,  as  to 
punish  for  this  prevalent  offence.  The  cure  will  come,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  with  time  and  reason,  but  the  trick  cannot  be  eradicated 
by  chastisement  which  only  avails  to  increase  the  child's  fear.  It 
.  is  the  practice  of  some  masters  to  endeavour  after  a  scheme  by 
which  the  punishment  "  fits  "  the  crime.  Boys,  for  example,  Avho 
are  noisy  over  their  food,  are  made  to  sit  quiet  and  alone,  or  to 
stand  upon  forms.  This  kind  of  punishment  is  said  to  be  effective ; 
but,  let  alone  its  impracticability  for  most  offences,  it  seems  to 
me  rather  calculated  to  irritate  than  to  correct,  and  in  any  case 
likely  to  react  unfavourably  on  the  offender's  physiological  sub- 
stratum, which  is,  after  all,  in  many  cases  to  blame  for  these 
eccentricities.  Punishments  which  tend  to  confine  boys  within 
walls,  to  curtail  their  instinct  for  expansion,  to  tire  their  brain, 
or  to  cramp  their  handwriting,  are  to  be  'deprecated.  Fines 
(except  to  replace  injured  library  books  or  to  pay  for  wanton 
damage),  are  a  grievous  mistake,  as  well  as  obviously  unequal. 
Many  schools  use  them  for  small  offences,  such  as  untidinass, 
trespass  upon  grass,  redemption  of  impounded  books,  etc.  etc.,  but 
to  me  it  seems  undesirable  to  mulct  boys  in  money,  even  for 
these  trivialities.  It  cannot  be  equal,  it  is  irritating,  and 
if  I  may  say  so,  unnatural. 

Where  punishment  is  necessary,  the  practice  of  most  schools 
seems  to  favour  the  setting  of  a  small  amount  of  round-hand 
copy  to  be  done  well  and  m  a  limited  time,  rather  than  a  large 
quantity  to  be  incontinently  scribbled :  the  imposition  of  a  short 
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passage  of  "  rep,"  or  Latin  vocabulary :  the  curtailment  of  small 
privileges,  such  as  use  of  the  library :  or  the  infliction  of  some 
out-door  task,  such  as  drill  or  rolling.    Such  out-door  punish- 
ments are  not  always  suitable,  but  where  they  are  it  is  preferable 
to  use  them  in  the  interests  of  health.     Their  danger  lies  in 
excess  of  quantity,  which  would  exhaust  and  perhaps  injure  the 
boy's  physique.     In  the  matter  of  drill,  there  is  considerable 
weight  in  the  objection  which  has  been  ur^ed  to  the  association 
of  punishment  with  a  corporate  act  which  is  both  an  expression 
v>f  and  stimulus  to  unity  and  unanimity.    Punishment,  then,  is 
to  be  unusual,  prompt,  and  not  injurious  to  health  and  spirit. 
This  is  our  ideal.     But  if  punishments  of  an  irritating  dame- 
school  order  are  to  be  avoided,  surely  any  system  of  rewards  for 
good  conduct  is  to  be  emphatically  condemned.     I  believe  it 
to  be  a  grave  mistake  to  let  boys  think  of  good  behavioiu*  as 
something  unique    and   laudable,  a    thing    to    be  concretely 
rewarded,  and  1  most  heartily  detest  the  association  of  merit 
and  duty  at  this  early  age.    Boys  are,  perhaps,  keener  than 
anyone  upon  sincerity,  and  in  their  hearts — at  least,  the  best  of 
them — ^scom  the  notion  of  doing  good  with  a  view  to  material 
gain.     Even  the  stern  old  method  of  an  ever-present  sanction  is 
surely  to  be  preferred  to  the  novel  system  of  the  moral  law 
sweetened  by  the  sugar-plum. 

In  the  matter  of  liberty  there  is  an  obvious  line  to  be  drawn 
between  country  and  suburban  schools.  Most  schools  away 
from  towns  have  large  groimds  or  a  neighbourhood  where  a 
certain  range  of  liberty  is  possible ;  in  towns  and  their  environs 
it  is  plainly  necessary  to  institute  bounds  and  to  exclude  the 
temptations  of  shops  and  slums.  With  the  necessary  restric- 
tions the  principle  most  men  follow  is  to  allow  an  increasing 
degree  of  liberty  to  walk  in  freet  groups  as  boys  grow  older,  more 
sensible,  resourceful,  and  trustworthy.  In  the  case  of  younger 
boys  the  chief  objection  to  the  indulgence  is  in  the  perilous 
tendency  to  sit  or  lie  on  wet  grass,  or  to  climb  impossible 
trees  and  walls.  At  school,  too,  dangers  attach  themselves  to 
freedom,  which  at  home,  where  a  boy's  "  people "  are  known, 
hardly  exist.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities    where   tramps    and  other  low  characters  abound.      A 

Practical  diflSculty  which  restricts  liberty  is  also  the  fact  that  the 
ay  is  cut  up  into  hours  for  school,  games,  carpentering,  music, 
and  so  forth,  until  very  little  time  can  be  found  for  roaming 
afield.  The  practice  of  most  schoolmasters  seems  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  a  generous  amount  of  liberty,  curtailed  necessarily 
by  the  above-mentioned  conditions. 

In  the  school  grounds  masters  are  always  "about,"  though 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  suj^est  to  the  boys  that  they  are  in  any 
sense  being  "  watched."  The  seniors  are  allowed  to  walk  out  in 
groups,  if  mey  ask  leave,  at  any  time  when  it  does  not  interfere 
with  ffames,  and  even  smaller  boys  at  times  enjoy  this  privilege, 
accoraing  to  their  character. 

As   to   the   undesirableness  of  "exeats,"   opinion   is    almost 
unanimous.     Many  masters  do  not  allow  them,  or  at  most  do  so 
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grudgingly  under  pressure  of  the  fond  parent,  who  here,  as  m 
other  connections,  is  the  real  fount  of  difficulty.  There  is 
possibly  this  In  favour  of  exeats,  that  a  long  term  tends  to  take 
the  heart  out  of  very  little  boys,  while  in  some  cases  they  may 
serve  to  keep  alive  a  wholesome  home  influence,  but  in  general 
they  are  likely  to  unsettle  the  mind  and  disorganise  the  stomach. 
Further,  such  absentees  are,  of  necessity,  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
contact  with  epidemic  germs.  Upon  most  grounds,  then,  espe- 
ciall}'  if  a  scjhool  is  in  the  country,  exeats  are  to  bo  discounte- 
nanced. 

Wo  have  already  alluded  to  dangers  caused  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  shops.  This  brings  us  back  to  a  point  of  some  interest 
— the  great  matter  of  commissariat. 

The  actual  daily  meals  are  really  a  question  of  hygiene,  and 
in  this  subject  authorities  like  Dr.  Glement  Dukes  must  give 
the  final  word.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  mention  what  seems 
to  be  the  usual  course.  The  bulk  of  schools  evidently  believe 
in  a  liberal  regbne  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  meat.  Here 
and  there  a  reactionary  expresses  his  sentiment  against  the 
modern  tendency  to  excess,  but  on  the  whole  we  lean  to  more 
variety  and  abundance  than  our  Spartan  forefathers. 

The  average  may  be  taken  to  be  three  square  meals,  break- 
fast, dinner,  and  tea,  supplemented  by  some  kind  of  light 
rc^freshment  (a)  before  early  school ;  (h)  between  breakfast  and 
dinner;  {r)  either  about  4.15  or  just  before  going  to  bed.  In 
the  c^se  of  the  abnormal  boy  the  mother  or  the  physician  must 
(locido. 

A  much  more  difficult  point  in  school  management  is  that 
which  comes  under  the  general  and  suggestive  title  "  grub." 
Here  the  imniiimity  of  opinion  is  against  the  hamper,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  limited  tuck  shop.  There  is  a  struggle  to  got 
parents  to  follow  express  advice  in  this  matter,  but  many  masters 
avoid  the  problem  of  the  rich  boy's  hamper  by  throwing  its 
contents  into  the  common  stock,  and  dividing  it  amongst  the 
boy's  table  companions,  after  confiscation  of  the  more  infernal 
compounds.  A  rich  snob  may  do  a  deal  of  harm  by  his  gi*and 
hamper  and  his  abundant  pocket-money.  On  the  other  hand 
absolute  prohibition  of  *'grub  "  seems  unwise.  We  quite  believe 
in  letting  boys  get  sweets  and  "tuck"  somehow.  There  is  a 
craving  for  it  which  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  a  part  of  Nature's 
mysterious  design.  "  Natura  non  nisiparendo  vincitvr"  And 
therefore  it  is  best  to  organise  and  restrict,  not  to  forbid,  the 
instinct.  My  own  plan  is  to  have  a  sale  of  grub  twice  a  week  by 
the  matron,  in  the  house.  The  modest  sum  of  twopence  or  less 
may  then  be  disbursed,  and  one  can  be  sure  that  wholesome  gfoods 
are  provided.  The  profits,  if  any  there  be,  mny  go  to  some  insti- 
tution— say  the  School  Library. 

With  regard  to  pocket-money,  it  is  wise  and  necessary  to 
strongly  discountenance  a  boy's  return  with  a  large  sum.  At 
the  same  time  it  exposes  a  fellow  to  temptiition  to  be  wholly 
deprived  of  ways  and  means.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  bank 
where  boys  make  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  TeVm.    Threepence 
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a  week  may  be  added  to  the  individuars  balance.  Boys  who 
draw  out  more  than  •  a  small  sum  should  be  asked  how  they 
intend  to  spend  it ;  but  naturally  less  questioning  on  this  head 
is  put  to  the  senior  and  more  responsible  boys,  fiorro^ving  and 
lending  money  are  strictly  forbidden ;  but  the  question  of 
buying,  selling,  and  "  swopping"  is  most  difficult.  The  tendency 
is  to  forbid  it  altogether,  except  through  a  responsible  medium. 
It  is  obviously  a  matter  which  lends  itself  with  ease  to  grave 
abuse.  A  possible  and,  in  my  opinion,  safe  solution  is  to  sanc- 
tion the  practice  under  the  expiess  condition  that  the  traffic 
shall  be  done  solely  through  the  headiiiaster,  or  through  some 
one  responsible  assistant  master;  and  a  breach  of  this  rule 
should  be  understood  to  merit  condign  .md  possibly  corporal 
chastisement. 

It  is  in  matters  of  the  kind  last  dealt  with  that  one  may  find 
valuable  help  in  the  support  of  the  elder  boys.  If  they  have 
learnt  to  count  over-reaching  in  such  matters  underhand,  mean, 
and  ungentlemanly,  and  at  the  same  time  know  that  they  are 
relied  upon  to  set  their  faces  against  any  secret  commerce,  much 
of  one's  difficulty  is  removed. 

Upon  this  serious  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  older 
boys,  I  am  aware  that  masters  do  not  wholly  agree,  whilst  in 
schools  there  is  considerable  difference  of  practice.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  small  boys  as  if  they  were  in  every  respect  mature  beings, 
so  that  any  measure  of  success  which  a  monitorial  or  prefect 
system  may  have  depends  upon  a  thorough  realisation  of  the 
peculiar  conditions,  and  a  careful  application  and  adaptation  to 
them.  The  interest  of  this  point  justifies  a  somewhat  lengthy 
discussion,  and  will  appropriately  bring  the  subject  of  school 
management  to  an  end.  Personally,  I  agree  with  the 
many  schoolmasters  who  believe  that  even  among  little 
boys  from  8-14  years  of  age,  it  is  desirable  and  possible 
to  enlist  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  the  seniors  and  those  who, 
from  skill  in  games  or  uniaue  character,  are  naturally  prominent. 
This  has  to  be  done  by  finding  little  privileges,  and  imposing 
little  responsibilities,  m  the  way,  for  instance,  of  checking 
nascent  irregularities,  acting  as  your  spokesmen  now  and  again 
on  minor  occasions  when  you  wish  to  make  matters  known  to 
the  school,  but  yet  perhaps  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  call 
them  all  together  specially.  My  own  method  is  to  put  a  certain 
number  of  boys  in  the  two  highest  forms — and  especially  one  boy 
who  is  known  as  captain  of  the  school  (often,  but  not  necessarily, 
the  head  boy  in  the  top  form) — on  a  rather  higher  footing  than 
their  fellows.  With  tnem  may  be  incorporated  two  or  three 
others  lower  in  the  school,  wno  from  atnletic  skill  or  special 
soundness  of  cliaracter  are  seen  to  have  attained  a  position  of 
influence.  These  are  chosen  to  be  captains  of  dormitories,  and 
to  some  extent  organisers  of  games :  they  are  allowed  at  times 
to  use  bicycles,  to  go  walks  in  the  country  side,  and  are  taken 
before  others  to  see  cricket  matches,  regattas,  &c.,  &c. 

They  arc  roniinded  now  and  again  of  their  position  as  one  of 
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responsibility — ^ancl  as  a  nile  they  show  themselves  equal  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  that 
all  this  must  be  done  with  grave  care  and  caution.  The  evils  to 
which  an  official  class  is  prone  are  not,  alas !  wholly  absent  from 
English  Preparatory  School  life.  Little  boys  are  liable  to  become 
tyrants,  to  aouse  their  small  measure  of  authority,  and  even  to 
throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  "  wrong  and  robbery."  It  is 
one  of  the  most  disappointing  things  in  the  life  of  a  school- 
master to  find  that  tne  upper  boys,  in  whom  he  ha43  piU 
most  trust,  have  proved  themselves  incapable  or  unworthy.  But 
here,  as  in  worlds  outside  our  scope  it  is  the  men  who  make  or 
mar  the  institutions,  not  the  institutions  the  men.  There  will  be 
failures,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  any  system  has 
immunity  from  them.  On  the  whole — and  with  due  care 
— the  practice  has,  in  my  experience,  worked  well,  and 
upper  boys  at  this  age  have  shown  themselves  (due  allowance 
being,  of  course,  made  for  the  difference  in  their  respective  ages 
and  responsibilities)  fiiUy  the  equals  of  prefects  at  Public 
Schools.  Granting  the  possibility  of  working  some  such 
system,  its  beneficial  results  are  obvious.  You  nave  on  your 
side  the  embodiers  of  the  best  part  of  the  tradition  of  your 
school.  You  have  what  may  be  the  most  dangerous  section 
of  your  community  definitely  committed  to  the  right.  The 
gain  to  administrative  ease  is  .great,  but  one  may  say,  without 
exaggeration  or  false  enthusiasm,  the  gain  to  morale  is  infinite. 

J.  H.  Wilkinson. 
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APPENDIX. 

-Tlie  following  Appendix  summarising  the  replies  sent  to  the  queries  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding.         ^ 

1.  Do  you  dssign  any  power's,  respofisibilttieSj  privileges^  to  the  Head  oj 
the  School  or  to  any  other  vnembers  ? 

58  Yes, 

18  Only  in  dormitories. 

41  None,  or  practically  none. 

In  the  above  classitication  no  account  has  been  taken  of  any  mention  of 
powers,  such  as  a  boy  holds  when  captaining  his  side,  or  of  responsibilities, 
such  as  the  custodianship  of  a  school  library,  to  which  no  one  would  take 
exception.  The  endeavour  has  been  to  ascertain  how  far  the  principle  of 
investing  little  boys  with  authority  over  their  fellows  in  their  e very-day 
life  is  carried  out  in  actual  practice. 

The  principle  is  recognised  in  fifty-eight  schools.  Power  is  ofiicially 
delegated  to  the  captain  of  the  school  (not  necessarily  the  head  boy),  or,  as 
is  very  much  more  usual,  to  a  set  of  leading  boys,  who  are  generally  called 
monitors  or  prefects.  The  extent  of  the  power  thus  delegated  varies 
greatly  in  the  several  schools.  In  many  cases  it  is  evidently  quite  trifling ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in  some  instances  these  little  officials  are 
authorised  to  chastise,  fine,  or  report  offenders,  and  in  one  case  they  are 
described  as  "corresponding  to  Public  School  prefects  with  modified 
power." 

Many  of  the  Headmasters  who  object  to  the  principle  expressly  state 
that  they  encourage  their  leading  boys  to  maintain  a  good  tone  and  to  set 
a  good  example  themselves.  As  one  of  them  puts  it,  "  The  principle  of 
-noblesee  oblige  is  impressed  on  the  highest  boys,  out  we  have  no  monitorial 
system.'* 

The  conditions  of  dormitory  life  are  exceptional.  Necessitas  non  habet 
leges  may  perhaps  be  fairly  pleaded  by  those  who,  objecting  to  this  principle 
in  general,  yet  admit  it  here. 

The  limited  space  at  the  command  of  the  contributors  has  of  course 
precluded  any  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  interesting  subject.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  put  the  case  as  I  ima^ne  that  it  appears  to 
those  who  disapprove  of  the  monitorial  system  ;  but  it  must  be  unaerstood 
that  I  am  far  exceeding  any  authority  that  can  be  derived  from  their 
remarks. 

"  We  all  admu'e  the  boy  who  uses  his  influence  on  the  right  side  generally 
and  his  fists  in  emergencies  ;  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  our  business 
to  create  such  a  character.  To  invest  him,  however,  with  official  power  and 
title  is  to  lessen  the  efficacy  oi  his  action,  which  is  greatest  when  it  is  most 
spontaneous. 

"  Moreover,  there  is  something  su^estive  of  priggishness  in  the  title  of 
monitor,  something  unnatural  in  this  very  young  censor  of  morals.  We 
have  to  look  on  to  the  time  when  he  will  leave  the  society  of  fellow 
monitors  for  that  of  fellow  fags,  and  will  regard  school-life  from  an  altered 
standpoint.  We  must  reckon  with  the  probability  of  a  consequent  reaction, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  natural  poacher,  who,  haying  temporarily  and 
immaturely  worn  the  velveteens,  may  revert  to  his  ori^nal  leanings. 

"  No  consideration  of  benefit  to  the  community  justifies  us  in  sacrificing 
the  individual;   yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the   community  do   really 
benefit.    Little  boys  seldom  possess  sufficient  moral  courage  to  act  as  they 
ought  to  do  in  the  face  of  opposition ;  it  is  unwise  to  repose  in  them 
trusty  any  breach  of  which  must  oe  most  unedifying. 

**  Lastly,  equipped  as  we  are  with  a  full  comple]]fle^t  of  officers,  men  whose 
speciAl  merit  it  is  that  they  live  and  move  amon^  the  boys  oq  a  footing  of 
intim«bte  friendsliip,  what  need  have  we  of  these  little  lieutenants  ? " 
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The  privileges  which  are  meiitionetl  as  the  rewards  of  monitors,  etc., 
take  the  forms  of  0')  exeiuptioii  from  superviaioii,  more  partieulArly  m 
their  country  walks  ;  (/>)  the  free  run  of  the  library  or  extra  sitting-room  ; 
(c)  extra  iK)cket  money  ;  (r/)  a  prior  claim  when  some  treat,  sucli  as  attend- 
ing a  big  cricket  match,  is  oi>en  to  a  limited  number. 

2.   What  /onus  of  puninh^itnt  do  you  adopt  t 

AiMirt  from  coriwral  punishment,  detention,  and  fines,  whicli  form  the 
subjects  of  sejmrate  uuestions,  the  following  are  mentioned,  and  they  are 
placed  in  order  accoraing  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  naiued. 

i.  Penal  drill. 

ii.  Forfeiture  of  treats  or  exceptional  half-holidays.    This  is  usually 
dei)eu(lent  on  a  system  of  conduct  marks  :  in  a  few  eases  the 
sins  of  mdividuals  are  visited  ujion  the  multitude,  in  order  that 
"  all  may  work  together  on  the  side  of  order." 
iii.  Deprivation  of  luxuries. 

iv.  Rolling  the  cricket -ground. 

V.  Sometniug  to  suit  the  crime. 

Do  ifoa  report  to  corivtrnl  jmnishinerU,  and,  if  so,  for  what   ki^ui  of 

offences  ? 

119  Yes. 
5  No. 

Of  those  who  resort  U\  corjioral  punishment  there  is  only  one  who  adv<j- 
rates  a  wide  use  of  it.*  Seveml  state  that  it  is  administered  by  the  hesad- 
master  alone  ;  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  leam  whether  it«  use  \< 
ever  delegated.     Four  api»rove  of  the  l>irch  but  object  to  the  cane. 

The  general  drift  of  the  answers  implies  that  cor|xn*al  punishment  is  u&ed 
^ery  sjjaringly,  and  is  reserved  for  very  serious  offences  :  the  latter  I  have 
categoried  according  to  the  numlwr  of  times  they  are  named  : — 

Persistent  idleness 69 

Lying 40 

Grave  moral  offences 36 

Insubordination 35 

Cheating  or  stealing 14 

Bullying 14 

Ungentlemanly  conduct      -        -       -        -  10 

Hreiiches  of  dormitory  rules       -        .        -  h 

Wilful  mischief 1 

One  uses  it  "chiefly  for  the  first  small  wilful  clisubedience/'  and  three 
are  of  opinion  that  it  should  never  be  used  for  grave  moral  offences. 

Do  yo^i  imjivse  nvy  It'nitts  on  "  keejmtf/  in  "  ? 

112  Yes. 
4  No. 

The  methods  by  which  detention  is  limited  are  as  follows  : — 
{a)  Forbidding  it  during  the  hours  of  organised  games. 
(6)  Appointing  for  it  certain  fixed  hours  during  the  week,  and  excluding 

all  others, 
(c)  Imposing  a  maximum  limit — say  half  an  hour  a  day. 


*  (( 


If  a  boy  can  be  kept  in  without  injury  it  shows  that  boys  who  do  not  get 
detention  are  not  worketlso  long  as  th^y  profitably  might  be.  On  the  contrary 
supposition — i.e.,  that  hours  aie  already  fully  long,  detention  must  mean  poor 
worK  and  fnrther  detention.  Chiefly  on  these  grounds  I  conclude  that  the 
shortest  punishment  is  the  Ijcst,  and  it  should  generally  take  the  forui  of  mild 
personal  chastisement.  J*unishments  more  triflnig  in  form  are  lightly  given, 
and  tend  to  can^e  a  regime  of  frc(|uent  punishments,  especially  at  the  hanils  of 
junior  masters.  To  meet  the  case  of  super  sensitive  boys,  there  is  an  option  of 
detention  except  in  the  rare  ca^es  of  senous  offences." 
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{(l)  Kequiring  the  master  personally  to  superintend  the  execution  of 

all  impositions  which  he  may  set.    (This  simple  method  will  be 

found  efficacious  in  all  except  acute  cases  of  excessive  zeal  on  the 

part  of  junior  masters.) 

One   headmaster   manages    to    substitute    voluntary    for    compulsory 

detention.* 

Do  you  set  "  fines  *'  ? 

2-2  Yes. 

99  No. 

In  the  interests  of  caligraphy  "copies"  have  become  more  usual  than 
"  lines."  Repetition  lessons  are  another  common  substitute :  they  are 
irksome  to  the  master  who  has  to  exact  them,  which  may  be  a  gain,  but 
they  are  veiy  (exhausting  to  certain  boys.  A  few  headmasters  recommend 
arithmetic  sums  insteiifl. 

Do  i/ou  use  p'ues  ? 

8()  \'es. 
3(3  No. 

In  a  dozen  of  the  former  cases  the  word  "  line  '  iiuiy  be  hardly  apj»ro- 
priatCj  the  penalty  being  limited  to  reparation  for  wilful  damage.  The 
majority,  however,  impose  regularly  fixed  fines,  mainly  for  thj  dainage 
or  loss  of  books,  and  for  untidiness.  Some  use  a  wider  tine-tariif  jjroviding 
for  unpunctuality  and  other  faults  :  thus,  in  one  instance,  >ye  find  that 
"dirty  hands"  are  a.ssessed  at  one  half-i>enny,  while  "skirmishing  in 
class-rooms,"  or  "  going  on  the  gi-ass,"  costs  sixi)ence.  Tir  another  case  the 
tariflf  principle  is  still  fm-tlier  developed. t 

Unfortunately  it  is  imi)ossible  to  entirely  dispense  with  punishments, 
but  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  of  a  desire  to  do  without  them  so  far  as 
is  possible.  We  should  most  of  us  agi-ee  that  the  best  master  inflicts  the 
fewest  penalties. 

8.    W/uii  sufyeruisto'ft  is  exercimd  hy  the  iwistevs'i 

(rt)  Out  of  doors,  at  games,  tind  at  times  of  leisure  ? 

(b)  Indoo7*Sj  at  wm%  at  tivies  of  leisure,  in  the  dminitories  f 

8  u^r vision  of  organised  games  out  of  doors  and  of  work  indoors  is 
practically  universal. 
At  times  of  leisure  (both  indoors  and  out  of  doors) — 
In  56  schools  the  supervision  is  contijiuoas  ; 
In  30  schools  it  Ls  not  continuous,  but  a  master  is  alw  ays  "  within 

hail;" 
In  29  schools  it  is  not  compulsory  on  the  masters  ;  indeed,  in  six  of 
these  it  is  discouraged. 

As  a  rule,  the  assistant-masters  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  supervision 
of  the  dormitories ;  the  management  of  these  the  headmaster  retains  in 
his  own  hands,  being  assisted  not  unfretiuently  by  his  wife,  and  always,  of 
course,  by  the  school  matron.  Boys  understand  that  they  may  expect  a 
visit  from  him  at  any  time,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  continuous  supervision  ; 
each  room  is  under  the  charge  of  a  boy-captain,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
headmaster. 

In  some  schools  assistant-masters  undertake  the  supervision  of  dormi- 
tories until  the  time  when  lights  are  put  out ;  in  only  one  instance  is  there 
mention  of  a  master's  cubicle  in  a  boys'  dormitory 

*  "  A  boy  can  redeem  a  *  turned '  lesson  by  saying  it  over  again  of  Win  own 
free  will  at  a  time  appointed  by  the  master.  In  consequence  detention  becom&'t 
useful  and  voluntary  instead  of  involuntary  and  almost  useless."  The  boy 
recovers  some  lost  marks  if  he  succeeds  in  saying  his  lesson. 
•  I"  "I  have  an  arranged  system  :  most  punishments  apportion  lo  many 
'units 'to  the  boy,  which  can  lx»  worked  on  in  a  variety  ot  Avays,  e.r/.,  pay- 
ment of  one  halfpenny — ten  minutes'  extra  work -^silence  at  meals,  etc.,  etc. 
On  the  other  hBnd  I  have  a  system  of 'stars ^  for  excellence  in  work  or  play, 
wliich  can  wipe  off  *  units.* " 
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4.  Is  there  any  extni  coachimj  for  gpecially  clever  or  dull  ^//«  ^ 

38  No. 
74  Yes. 

?'ew  contributors  state  whether  this  coaching  is  given  to  clever  or  to  dul! 
boys.  From  their  replies  it  would  appear  that  it  Ls  mainlv  intended  for  tte 
dullards;  but  the  examinations  for  Entrance  Scholarship*  &iid  for  tfe 
Navy  are  both  mentioned  as  causes. 

T).  Do  you  exercise  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  a  bay*s  pod^ 
fiioneif^  or  on  his  spending  it  f  Have  you  a  hoyi  bawc  f  Uo  you  gim 
your  boys  a  weekly  allowance  f 

78  limit  the  amount  of  pocket  money,  mainly  by  advice  to  parenta. 

25  do  not. 

80  exercise  restrictions  on  the  spending  of  pocket  money. 
7  do  not. 

88  have  a  boys'  bank. 

26  have  not. 

80  give  weekly  allowances. 
31  do  not. 

These  questions  mav  be  taken  together,  as  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
interdependent.  The  boys'  bank  is  the  key  of  the  situation,  and  the  usual 
course  is  as  follows  :— No  fixed  limit  is  set  upon  the  amount  which  a  boy 
may  bring  with  him  to  school,  but  parents  are  advised  to  observe 
modemtion,  and  10s.  to  20s.  seems  to  represent  the  usual  range.  The  stun, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  at  once  deposited  in  the  school-bank.  During  the  cour^ 
of  the  term  the  boy  may  draw  upon  his  deposit  whenever  he  pleases,  but  must 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  authorities  for  any  purchase  which  he  may  desire 
to  make.  In  these  circumstances  there  is  little  or  no  occasion  for  isj^uing 
weekly  allowances. 

The  advantages  of  this  system,  which,  with  minor  modificationn,  in  usually 
adopted,  are  many  ;  purchases  of  tuck  can  l>e  closely  regulated  or  entirely 
stopped ;  the  boys  cannot  borrow  or  lend,  buy  or  sell  to  each  other  ; 
servants,  and  possihlv  others,  are  freed  from  the  temptation  of  appropriating 
moneys  which  little  boys  are  apt  to  leave  alxjut  carelesslv.  Moreover,  boys 
receive  the  guidance  which  one  contributor  declares  to  oe  necessary  before 
they  can  learn  the  value  of  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  dictum,  **  A  boy  can  only  learn  the  value 
of  money  by  spending  it  as  he  j>lea.ses."  Perha])8  the  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge  at  so  early  an  age  is  relatively  unimportant,  yet  we  all  can 
sympathise  with  the  aim  of  the  minority,  who  in  this,  as  other  matters, 
endeavour  to  reduce  restrictions  upon  their  boys  to  a  minimum. 

6.  Limits  of  liberty  allowed  to  boys  in  different  parts  of  the  school.  Are 
they  always  under  sufjervision  ? 

This  question  has  elicited  no  information  beyond  that  which  has  been 
given  in  Question  3.    The  figures,  however,  are  slightly  different. 

67  Practically  always. 
44  No. 

It  may  be  added  that  several  contributors  protest  against  the  word 
"  supervision  "  as  savouring  of  espionage.  The  masters  are  with  the  boys, 
but  not  as  policemen. 

In  view  of  the  almost  unrestricted  liberty  allowed  in  some  [nMic  schools, 
fof^  which  weprejKtre,  do  you  allow  any  boys  to  take  country  toalks  alone  ? 

31  Yes. 

16  A  privileged  few. 

62  No. 

Two  have  given  up  the  practice  after  finding  that  the  right  was  abused. 
Two  say  that  they  give  as  much  liberty  as  moBt  public  schools.  One  says 
that  boys  cannot  learn  to  use  liberty  \^'is6ly,  if  they  never  have  any.    True, 
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but  the  personal  factor  is  all-imi)ortant.  The  best  possible  results  are 
obtained  by  him  who  can  afford  to  grant  the  widest  liberty,  the  worst 
possible  by  him  who  grants  it  imwisely. 

7,  D)  you  allow  "  Extats  "  ? 

(I  have  interpreted  tlie  word  as  meaning  a  break  in  the  term,  during 
"which  the  boys  may  go  away  for  two  or  more  days,  and  have  taken  no 
accx)unt  of  si)ecial  occasions  when,  for  good  or  insufficient  reasons,  a  boy 
may  be  callea  away  by  his  parents.) 

29  Yes. 

81  No. 

Do  you  think  them  necessary  ? 

5  Yes. 
109  No. 

Of  those  who  judge  them  necessary  one  assigns  the  reason  "  for  cleaning 
class-rooms,"  while  three  imply  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  "peace  witn 
parents." 

Do  you  think  them  desirable  ? 

9  Yes. 
97  No 

The  following  reasons  are  given  for  their  desirability  :--- 

"  They  are  refreshing  to  masters  and  boys,  and  pleasing  to  i>arent«." 
"  They  give  little  boys  something  to  look  forward  to  :  the  idea  of  a  long 
term  without  any  break  rather  takes  the  heart-  out  of  them," 

Hut  there  is  no  mistaking  the  attitude  of  headmasters  in  general ;  on 
otlier  subjects  they  may  make  exceptions,  they  may  qualify,  they  may  even 
hesitate.  On  the  subject  of  "  exeats  "  they  speak  out  a  whole-hearted  con- 
demnation, sometimes  with  a  bitterness  that  tells  of  a  yoke  that  galls. 
"Most  unnecessary  and  most  undesirable,"  "they  generally  break  up  a 
lx)y's  work  when  it  is  in  full  swing,"  "  there  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of 
trouble,  infection  and  other  illness.^ 

Have  you  any  method  of  enforcing  punctual  return  ? 

40  Yes. 

33  No  (some  of  them  plaintively). 

24  No  need  of  such  has  been  felt. 

The  methods  adopted  are:  (i.)  a  printed  notice  sent  tojjarents;  (ii.) 
moral  suasion,  entreaty,  and  scolding  addressed  to  parents  ;  (iii.)  punish- 
ment of  the  boy. 

Two  headmasters  adopt  methods  more  drastic.  One  fines  the  parent  a 
guinea  per  diem  during  ihe  boy's  absence  ;  the  other  writes  :  "  I  nave  had 
to  request  parents  to  remove  their  boys  when  there  has  been  a  collision 
between  scnool  views  and  jj  irentaJ  authority.  No  school  can  be  really 
efficient  unless  this  course  is  adopted  when  necessary,  and  at  whatever 
sacrifice." 

8.  Do  you  im2H)se  any  7'estrictiofis  upon  buying  and  selling  atno7ig  boys  ? 

4  Make  no  rules. 
72  Forbid  it. 
44  Fort)id  it,  but  allow  exceptions. 

The  exception  most  usually  allowed  is  a  bargain  which  has  been 
approved  as  fair  b^  the  headmaster  or  other  authority  -  but  a  few  allow 
interchanges  of  foreign  stamps,  and  two  permit  boys  to  sell  the  products  of 
their  own  industry,  e.gr.,  photographs. 

What  rules  have  you  as  to  borrowing  and  lending  among  boys  f 

4  Make  no  rules. 
96  Forbid'it. 
12  Say  that  the  working  of  their  boys'  banks  renders  it  impodsiblf , 
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9.  Are  the  nchool  books  the  property  of  the  Itoys  or  of  the  ac/iool  ? 

29  Of  the  school. 
81  Of  the  boys. 
8  Partly  of  each. 

WhcU  about  the  destnictuyn  of  books  ? 

75  Replace  them  at  culprit's  expense. 
7  Punish  the  oflfender. 

5  Take   a  lenient  view ;  "  fair  wear  and  tear  demands  a 
liberal  margin." 

10.  Whjut  kind  of  desks  /lave  you  found  best  ? 

The  answers  baffle  classification.  Single  desks  are  of tenest  mentioned  as 
best,  dual  desks  come  next.  Backs  are  desirable,  also  foot  rests.  Three 
contributors  prefer  the  ordinary  chair  and  table  ;  one  dislikes  all  patent 
desks ;  one  says  :  "  No  boy  ever  sits  at  his  desk  in  the  correct  |)osition, 
however  comfortable  it  may  be." 

The  general  impression  conveyed  is  that  the  subject  has  not  been  very 
thoroughly  considered  ;  also  that  the  various  desiderata  cannot  be  expected 
to  enter  into  the  same  pattern.  The  ideal  desk  would  be  securely  fixed 
yet  easily  movable ;  it  would  l)e  fitted  with  ink-wells,  but  reversible :  it 
would  be  roomy,  but  not  exacting  of  space  •  it  would  be  adjustable,  but 
simple  and  silent.  One  contributor  says  :  "  I  am  still  endeavouring  to  find 
a  good  one." 

11.  Do  your  ttiasters  wear  cap  and  gown  ? 

58  Yes. 
58  No. 

Sixteen  of  the  former  say  that  the  use  of  these  insignia  is  reserved  for 
chapel  or  State  functions. 

Havti  you  any  i'ules  as  to  their  smokin/j  auioiuj  the  boys  ? 

30  Allow  smoking  without  i-estriction. 

17     „  „         except  in  chuss-rooms. 

15    „  ,^         unless  the  master  is  "  on  duty." 

50  It  is  prohibited,  or  "  not  done." 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  argue.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  right  or  wrong  ;  the  appeal  is  on  the  one  side  to  common  sense,  on  the 
other  side  to  custom,  prejudice,  and  good  form,  or  perhaps  to  the  inde- 
finable feelings  which  have  created  and  underlie  these. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  in  these  papers  on  either  side.  Here  is 
the  appeal  to  common  sense  :  "  I  smoke  myself ;  the  fathers  of  my  bovH 
smoke  ;  I  hope  that  my  boys  will  all  smoke  when  they  become  old 
enou|B^  ;  meanwhile  they  know  that  they  will  be  flogged  by  me  if  they 
attempt  it.  All  this  is  plain  and  above  board.  Concealment  would  only 
produce  misunderstanding.  If  I  might  not  smoke  among  my  boys  I  would 
not  smoke  at  all." 

Forty-seven  headmasters  take  some  such  view  as  this,  only  it  is  right  to 
add  that  seventeen  of  them  discourage  smoking  in  the  classrooms  and  the 
boys'  part  of  the  house.    No  reason  for  this  distinction  is  given. 

The  appeal  to  custom  comes  somewhat  in  this  shape  :  "  In  no  profession 
is  it  customary  for  a  man  to  smoke  while  he  is  officially  engaged.  We 
masters,  whenever  we  are  in  the  buildings  or  grounds  of  the  sdiool,  are 
more  or  less  officially  engaged."    Forty- three  headmasters  take  this  view. 

An  intermediate  line  is  drawn  :  "I  expect  my  masters  not  to  smoke 
when  'on  duty.'  An  officer  does  not  smoke  on  parade,  though  he  will 
smoke  in  the  barrack -square  when  *  off  duty.' "  To  this  or  some  similar 
modification  fifteen  incline. 

Lastly,  there  are  seven  headma*^ters  who  niakf  no  rules  dh  the  subject, 
yet  record  that,  lus  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  their  nia>*ters  snioke  among  the 
bovs. 
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1 2.   fJaue  your  hoys  any  special  dress  for  summer  or  winter  ? 

58  No. 

25  Introduce  modificatious  in  summer. 

Thus,  in  eight  schools  p-ey  flannel  suits  are  worn  in  summer ;  in  fifteen 
schools  the  boys  wear  their  flannels  all  day  long  in  hot  weather.  In  one 
school  they  wear  their  flannels  all  through  the  year,  merely  adding  under- 
clothing for  cold  weather. 

What  do  you  consider  the  ideal  dress  for  young  boys  f 

A  Norfolk  jacket  floose  tweed  is  often  specified),  and  knickerbockers  is 
the  dress  which  finds  favour  with  most  of  the  contributoi-s.  There  are  a 
very  few  supporters  of  the  Eton  dress  (for  Sundays  this  would,  however, 
appear  to  be  the  usual  dress),  Rugby  suits,  French  blouses,  sailor  suits, 
and  even  kilts.  There  is  a  preference  for  flannel  shirts  and  Eton  collars. 
One  contributor  emphasises  tne  importance  of  white  shady  hats  for  summer. 
Several  decline  to  offt  v  an  opinion ;  one  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
inventing  a  suitable  dress ;  one  holds  that  "  the  ordinary  mother  is 
a  good  judge,"  an  opinion  with  which  many  of  us  would  probably  be 
inclined  to  agree,  whatever  her  shortcomings  may  be  in  the  matter  of 
"  exeats  "  and  of  hampei*s. 

Do  you  hisist  on  their  chamjimj  into  flannel  foi*  their  games  ? 
There  are  only  four  schools  in  which  this  is  not  compulsory. 

13.  Have  you  a  School  "  Grulj  Shop  "  / 

18  Yes. 
95  No. 

(The  "  Grub  Shop  "  must  be  understood  as  including  sales  by  matron  or 
other  school  ofticial.) 

Do  you  allotv  hoys  to  yo  to  such  shops  outside  the  school^  and  um.hr  what, 
if  any,  restrictiwis  ? 

69  No. 
2  Yes,  without  restrictions. 
39  Yes,  with  restrictions. 

The  restrictions  are  : — 

i.  Requiring  each  boy  to  obtain  leave. 

ii.  Appointing  fixed  hours,  during  which  alone  it  is  allowable, 
iii.  Limiting  the  amount  which  may  be  spent. 

In  eight  schools  an  authorised  ^*  man  with  a  basket "  attends  on  fixed 
occasions. 

14.  Are  hamper's  allowed  f 

85  Yes. 
35  No. 

[The  word  "  hamper "  must  be  understood  as  meaning  "  delicacies  sup- 
phed  by  parents."] 

These  figures  do  not  fairly  reflect  the  balance  of  headmasters'  opinions 
regarding  the  desirability  of  hampers.  Several  discourage  what  they  do 
not  actually  forbid,  and  several  limit  the  contents  of  the  hamper  to  fresh 
fruit,  plain  cakes,  jam,  and  other  delicacies  suited  only  to  the  tea-table.  In 
twenty-three  schools  the  contents  of  hampers  are  distributjed  as  common 
property ;  this  arrangement  obviates  some  of  the  more  serious  objections 
to  hampers,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  boy-opinion  may  press  uncomfort 
ably  upon  one  who,  owing  to  the  strong  views  of  an  unconforming  but  other- 
wise sensible  parent,  fails  to  contribute  to  the  common  stock.  One  head- 
master says  :  "  They  are  a  great  nuisance,  a  source  of  bilious  headaches  and 
numerous  other  ailments,"  and  the  general  impression  conveyed  by  the 
answers  is  that  headmasters  feel  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  foe  that  must 
be  repressed,  or,  if  irrepressible,  must  have  its  teeth  ofrawn. 

The  one  school,  in  which  "  hainjjers,  though  allowed,  are  never  sent,"  is 
di^iiK'tly  abnormal. 
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It  is  DOteworthv  that  there  are  seventeen  headmasteni  who  are  »»ta}war 
in  the  matter  of  *'tuck"  and  refuse  to  admit  it  in  anv  shape.  Boys  do  not 
miss  it,  if  the^r  never  see  it  *  they  do  not  need  it,  if  the  requisite  amcmnt  ol 
sweets  is  provided  in  the  scnool  diet.  Last,  but  not  least^  a  rale  of  rigid 
represnion  is  less  provocative  of  grumbling  and  vastly  easier  to  carry  ost 
(experto  credo)  than  one  which  admits  compromises. 

rerhaps  the  following  extract  may  seem  fanciful,  but  I  give  it  for  what 
it  is  worth  :  "The  lK)y^8  work,  as  shown  by  results,  seems  in  inverse  rat*' 
to  the  amount  of  money  he  spends  upon  tuck/' 

What  numbef'  of  meali  do  you  consider  necessary? 

Full  Meals.  Supplementary  Meals. 

in    5  schools  there  are     -  3        -        -        -        -        O 
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.,     4 

- 
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Only  two  schools  go  beyond  this. 


A.  J.  C.  Dowwxti 
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No  one  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  Education  in 
England  will  question  that  the  bulk  of  the  Preparatory  School 
work   has  fallen   into   the   hands   of    private   individuals    and 
become  a  matter  of  private  enterprise.     With  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  this  system  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  deal.     The  question  certainly  admits  of  senous  discus- 
sion.    Whatever  opinion,  however,  should  be  finally  held,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tnat  anyone  who  is  likely  to  succeed  in  this 
branch  of  educational  work  must  face  the  question  of  finance 
courageously  at  the  outset,  and  keep  it  constantly  before  his  mind. 
A  graduate,  who  gains  a  Public  Scnool  Mastership  with  a  desire 
to  train  himself  as  a  teacher,  is  able  to  follow  his  bent  to  the 
utmost,  with  his  litemry  instincts  free  from  commercial  fetters  ; 
jind   even  when  promotion  lifts  him  to  be  a  Housemaster  or 
Head  of  a  Grammar  School,  a  few  months  experience  will,  in 
the    majority   of   cases,  enable    him   to  master    the  financial 
routine  which  is  incident  to  his  new  position.     But  with  the 
•  Preparatory  School  Headmaster  the  question  of  finance  is  ever 
present,  and  he  ought  to  realise  from  the  first  that  he  must  give 
to  it  as  much  consideration  as  it  receives  from  the  successful  man 
of  business,  though  he  must  not  expect  the  same  gilded  results.   In 
the  Preparatory  School  which  is  to  command  success  in  the  present 
era  of  fierce  competition  the  Head  must  be  not  only  Teacher  in 
school  and  Housemaster  at  other  hours,  but  also  an  able  Cashier, 
who  can  handle,  distribute,  and  appraise  at  their  true  value  the 
funds  that  are  necessary  to  make  his  school  as  attractive  and 
efficient  as  is  possible.     To  realise  the  truth  just^stated,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  how  any  teacher  attains  the  position  of  Head- 
master of  a  Preparatory  School.     He  can  eitner  purchase  the 
existing  interest  of  some  school ;  or  he  can  set  to  work  to  create 
his  own  body  of  clients,  this  latter  step  being  only  possible  if  he 
can  lock  up  some  capital  to  maintam  himself  and  his  school 
till  the  clients  are  obtained.     In  each  case  some  capital  must  be 
forthcoming,  and  our  present  point  is  to  enquire  how  this  capital 
can  be  said  to  be  invested  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  remunerative. 
No  one  knows  the  value  of  his  securities  till  he  has  tested 
them  by  quotation  in  the  open  market.      Let  us  apply  the 
same    test    to    our   Preparatory  School    capital.      What   bids 
are  there  for  it  ?     Plenty,  surely,  with  such   a  large  body  ot 
assistant  masters  eager  to  marry  and  start  a  school  of  their 
own.    Numbers  of  these  men  are  ready  with  capital  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  but  that  limit  is  soon  reached,  as  a  Preparatory 
School  is  not  such   a  sound  basket  that  a  careful  man  can 
afford  to  trust  it  with  all  his  eggs.     However,  with  such  com- 
petition  for  our  property,  must  not  the  basis  of  investment 
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be  thoroughly  sound  as  regards  Preparatory  School  capital  ? 
Such  a  demand  must  surely  force  up  the  price  of  the  capital  in 
use,  and  the  price  quoted  to  us  will  be  good.  Let  us  rest, 
and  be  thankful  that  our  wdves  and  children  will  have  gilt- 
edged  securities,  should  we  be  taken  from  them.  Alas!  for 
a  foolish  dream,  a  baseless  fabric,  that  will  fall  and  crush, 
instead  of  sheltering  us.  Money  invested  in  a  sound  school 
can  sometimes  be  realised  at  a  profit,  owing  to  the  competition 
for  a  2^oint  dJappui ;  but  money  locked  up  for  starting  a  school 
is  as  pure  a  speculation  as  can  be  found  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  to  appreciate  this,  one  must  reflect  that  the  larger  the 
capital  invested  the  greater  the  probability  of  the-  school  being 
attractive  to  the  parents  of  pupils  who  may  or  may  not  come. 
Of  course  a  great  coup  may  be  made,  but  the  theory  of 
chances  is  a  basis  of  investment  more  popular  with  the  stock- 
jobber than  the  steadj  investor. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  causes  which  impair  the  chances 
of  gaining  on  the  average  more  than  a  moderate  return  from 
capital  invested  in  a  Preparatory  School.  The  drain  on  the 
turnover  of  Preparatory  Schools  is  very  severe,  and  this  drain  is 
partly  justifiable,  partly  the  reverse.  The  public  demand  verj- 
rightly  expensive  training  and  high  intelligence  in  the  teachers ; 
schoolrooms  of  good  design,  ana  well  eauipped  with  efficient 
apparatus;  domestic  buildings  of  suitable  construction,  and 
well  furnished  with  all  the  requirements  of  modern  society. 
These  needs  are  often  costly,  but  are  exacted  with  justice  from 
those  who  profess  to  train  the  children  of  the  upper  classes. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unquestionable  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  parents  to  secure  for  their  boys  an  amount  of  personal 
comfort  and  even  luxury  quite  at  variance  with  the  standard 
of  living  which  rightly  prevails  at  the  Public  Schools,  for 
which  they  are  being  prepared;  and  this  tendency  naturally  leads 
on  to  a  habit  of  allowing  the  choice  of  a  school  to  be  detemiined 
by  minor  details  which  are  simply  showy  and  superficial,  ignoring 
the  question  of  how  the  main  requisites  are  likely  to  be  supplied. 
The  result  of  this  must  be  that  the  Headmaster,  who  wishes  to 
avoid  suffering  from  competition,  must  indulge  in  expenditure 
which  he  considers  quite  unnecessary ;  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  his  boys  would  be  amply  secured  without  it.  And  while  he  Ls 
called  upon  to  pay  more  largely  with  one  hand,  he  is  often 
debarred  from  receiving  what  he  considers  his  due  with  the  other ; 
for  one  result  of  fierce  competition  must  always  be  that  there  are 
constant  requests  for  a  lower  scale  of  fees,  which  only  the  ver}- 
successful  schoolmasters  are  able  to  resist ;  and  it  is  best  in  any 
statement  to  deal  Avith  the  average,  and  not  the  extreme  at  either 
end.     The  heart  would  require  more  than  "aes   triplex"  to  be 

Eroof  against  a  fair  entreaty  backed  with  a  promise  of  several 
oys ;  but  again  the  profits  suftbr.  Are  we  not  also  living 
in  times,  when  the  unreasonable  wishes  of  parents  for  the 
exceptional  treatment  of  their  sons  have  often  to  be  gratified 
at  great  expense  by  the  foster-parent  ?  With  all  these  possible 
items  to  set  on  the  debit  side,  what  percentage  of  profit  may  the 
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Preparatory  Schoolmaster  expect  on  the  average  from  his  capital  ? 
It  is  more  difficult  than  an  outsider  would  imagine  to  state  the 
average  amount  of  this  percentage.  It  is  often  assumed  that 
for  so  many  boys  there  is  so  mucn  profit,  arid  that  the  rate  of 

Srofit  is  greater  as  numbers  increase ;  but  this  is  one  of  those 
angerous  half-truths  which  none  but  those  who  place  them- 
selves absolutely  in  the  hands  of  an  educational  agent  would 
venture  to  accept.  The  truth  is  that  with  most  rreparatory 
Schools  the  profit  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  profit  and  loss  account 
has  to  be  carefully  balanced  before  one  can  bo  certain  of  it. 
There  are  undoubtedly  old  established  schools,  the  connexion  oi 
which  is  so  wide,  and  well  assured,  that  they  are  not  called  upon 
to  incur  the  expenditure  which  is  imperative  in  others.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  public  demand  for  changes 
in  the  stylo  and  equipment  of  schools  varies  so  rapidly, 
according  to  the  fleeting  fashion  of  the  hour,  that  the 
capital  locked  up  at  the  start  seems  to  need  ever  fresh 
accretions  in  the  way  of  money  laid  out  in  improvements  that 
are  necessary,  if  the  school  is  to  remain  attractive.  As  an  iastarico 
of  this  constant  drain  the  accounts  of  a  large  Preparatory  School 
of  over  100  boys  show  that  during  the  last  seven  years  tnere  has 
been  a  turnover  of  £85,000,  and  yet  a  mortgage  of  £8,000  on  the 
school  still  remains,  in  spite  of  the  personal  expenditure  of  the 
Headmaster  being  even  less  than  moderate.  In  this  case  £45,000 
is  put  down  as  the  minimum  cost  of  improvements.  Another 
school  with  a  turnover  of  £77,000  for  the  same  period  is  debited 
with  a  capital  expenditure  of  £30,000.  In  both  these  cases 
Ciireful  accounts  have  been  kept.  Another  master  of  a  successful 
day  school  speaks  of  a  capital  of  £5,000  as  having  been  needed 
to  launch  his  school ;  while  during  twenty  years  he  has  spent 
Quite  £2,000  more  in  improvements.  One  hardly  wonders 
tnat  with  such  a  laudable  desire  to  keep  his  school  efficient, 
he  has  not  been  able  to  pay  off  more  than  half  the  mortgage 
effected  at  the  outset 

While  there  is  this  growing  need  for  making  these  additions 
to  capital,  while  salaries  mount  up,  wages  increase,  and  rates 
multiply  indefinitely,  the  average  of  fees  obtained  by  Preparatoiy 
Schools  is  far  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  It  would  not 
be  far  wrong  to  say  that  in  those  ten  years  profits  have 
diminished  by  25  per  cent.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  British 
public  who  desire  a  good  supply  of  Secondary  Education 
m  its  elementary  stage  that  so  much  capital  has  been 
devoted  from  private  sources  towards  furnishing  this  supply ; 
for  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  they  have  obtained "  a 
splendidly  equipped  system. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  detail  the  various  forms  of  expenditure 
entailed  by  this  system. 

When  a  young  graduate  leaves  the  University  a  master- 
ship at  a  good  Preparatory  School  offers  him  a  very 
well  paid-  post  ;  his  salary  generally  begins  at  £100  with 
board  and  lodging,  and  men  who  throw  themselves  into  the 
work  and   make  themselves  useful  and  efficient  can  rapidly 
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(loiiblo   their   salary :  there  was  an   instance   latelv    of   a    gooii 
mathematician   being    oftered  a  resident  mastership     of   £Si^ 
a  year  to  start  with.      This  paper  is  not  concemeci    \irith    tbr 
vexed  question  of  the  ultimate  prospects  of  assistant    masters. 
but  the  average  income  of   a   large  Dody  of  resident    masters, 
visiting  teachoi's,  drill  sergeants,  etc.,  can  be  easily  seen   to  U' 
a  serious  item  in  the  preparatory  schoolmaster  s  Imlanoc  sheet. 
Besides,  is  the  tfme,  attention,  personal  supervision,  and  orgnnh- 
ing  power  demanded  frf)m  the  Head  to  he  assessed  at  nil  f     An 
income  of  at  least  £500  is  not  an  exorbitant  sura    to    i-eir^nf 
such  constant  attention,  and  if  this  is  below  the  average  inconu- 
of  Preparatory  School  Headmasters,  which  I  fear  is  the  CBse, 
there  is  in  this  sphere  of  Education  a  large  amount  of  underpaid 
labour  presented  annually  to  the  public. 

No  schoolroom  is  now  reganled  as  properly  furnished  unles^s 
equipped   with   modem   tj'pes   of  desks  and  seats,  well-drawn 
maps  and   diagrams,  and  siielves  lined  with  the  books  of  a  gocnl 
school  library.     This  expenditure  alone  easilv  rises  beyond  £100 
for  a  school  of  any  size.     Again,  every  schoolmaster  is  t^mpt^I 
to  add  to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  his  school  by  enlai^^in*: 
his  buildings.  In  fact,  building  operations  are  a  very  niaelstrom  in 
their  absoq)tion  of  savings.     Let  the  insUuice  alreadv  recorded  of 
£45,000   1)0   recalled,  while  a  leading   school   in   tlie   North  of 
England  is  said  to  have  cost  nearer  £50,000 :  and,  to  descend 
to  a  lower  level,  a  school   for  thirty   boys  had  quite  a  plain 
dormitory  and  schoolroom  added  to  it  at  a  cost  of  £1,500. 

Buildings  l)oth  absorb    money  and  demand  brains  for  their  I 

armngoments,  and  both  have  been  lavishly  given  to  Preparaton- 
Schbols.     The  training  of  the  boys'  bodies  is  now  rightly  insiste^l 
on,  and  requires  the  provision  ot  gymnasia,  baths,  and'  playing- 
rooms.     No  one  can  hope  to  build  a  proper-sized  gymnasium, 
oven  of  wood,  and  fit  it  with  apparatus,  under  an  expenditure 
of  at  least  £200,  and  for  large  numbers  that  sum  may  easily  be 
trebled.     The  cost  of  a  bath  depends  largely  on  tlie  site  and 
its  power  of  adaptation :    but   £150  is  a  minimum   estimate 
for  one  of  adeauate  size,  and  if  it  is  covered  in  and  heated, 
more  than  douole   that    sum   will    be    needed.     The  cost  of 
playing-rooms  and   cricket  fields    varies  indefinitely  according 
to  position  and  locality,  but   there  are  several  schools  which 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  £50  for  the  use  of  a  suitable  field. 
Beyond  all  these  there  is  the  cost  of  museums,  libraries,  and 
workshops.     In  the  face  of  these  details  all  necessary  to  com- 
plete  efficiency,   who   would    deny   that  a  Preparatory  School 
IS  a  venture   that   calls    for   the  expenditure   of  considerable 
capital  ?      And    yet    that  capital    furnishes  but   a    moderate 
certainty  of  adequate  financial  return. 

The  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  is  embarked  on  the  most 
capricious  of  all  trades ;  though,  as  regards  brain  and  character, 
his  work  mav  be  of  the  noblest.  The  best  eflfbrts  of  the 
most  capable  headma^ster  may  fail  absolutely  through  no  fault 
of  his ;  for  there  are  ever  hovering  round  him,  like  bad  dreams, 
a  flock  of  phantom  elements  of  milure.     A  health  certificate  is 
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now  rigorously  exacted  bv  every  headmaster  from  boys  on  their 
return  after  holidays  ;  but,  while  such  a  step  may  cultivate 
j^reater  care  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  to  sign  the  certiiicate 
It  cannot  guarantee  immunity  from  illness,  which  may  be 
introduced  at  any  time  latent  in  the  system  of  some  boy. 
A  detached  sanatorium — another  costly"  building  item — ]s 
generally  the  appendage  of  a  Preparatory  School,  and  though 
the  isolation  w-hich  it  provides  is  a  great  safeguard  against 
the  rapid  spread  of  any  epidemic,  its  eftective  arrest  ot  con- 
tagion is  dependent  on  a  good  deal  of  luck  in  detecting 
the  first  signs  of  sickening  before  the  patient  becomes  infectious. 
The  long  list  of  complaints  enumerated  on  our  certificates  is 
ever  present  to  warn  us  that,  take  whatever  precautions  we  may, 
w^e  are  very  near  a  danger  that  may  imperil  our  welfare.  Nor  is 
the  area  of  danger  confined  to  our  own  school ;  for  we  have  of 
late  years  seen  disastrous  eflects  resulting  in  certain  towns  on 
the  South  Coast  from  the  outbreak  of  epidemics,  which  created  a 
panic  in  the  minds  of  parents.  It  would  not  be  difiicult  to 
summon  witnesses  who  would  tell  the  story  of  their  schools 
being  virtually  ruined  by  this  very  panic.  A  temble  phantom  is 
the  apathy  of  local  sanitary  authonties. 

Affain,  the  connexion  of  a  Preparatory  School  often  depends  so 
much  on  the  personality  of  the  headmaster  that,  if  it  is  broken  by 
his  sudden  death,  before  continuity  is  established  with  a  successor, 
its  value  is  sadly  impaired  as  a  realisable  asset :  for,  though 
sickness  or  death  may  impair  the  value  of  any  business,  tne 
effect    Ls    trebled   where    tne    dominant    factor   of  success    is 

Eei-sonality.     Further,  there  may  be  often  letters  that  vex  the 
eart     of  a    Preparatory    Heacf,  but    none    are    so   trying  ny 
those  that  bring  to  his  notice  some  laches  or  unjust  conduct 
on  the  part  of  his  assistant  masters.     He  feels  that  nothing  can 
divest    nim    of   responsibility   for    any  wrong   that  has  been 
inflicted  or  any  irregularity  that  has  caused  dissatisfaction ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  knows  that  what  has  occurred  has  been  done 
in  direct  contravention  of  his  clear  instructions,  and  that  his 
experience  of  the  offender  has  never  led  him  to  expect  this 
disloyalty   from    him.     Well  ordered   Preparatory   Schools  re- 
semble happy  households  of  young  people  so  much  more  than 
corporate   bodies,  that    the   acts  of  individual  members  raise 
or   lower  the    reputation    of    the  school    more   rapidly   than 
is  the   case   with  larger   schools.     Lastly,   the   popular  breeze 
must  fill  the  sails  ot  the  Preparatory  School  bark,  if  it  is  to 
make  good  weather ;  and  what  a  fickle  'svind  it  may  often  prove  ! 
Surely  it  must  be  something  more  than  a  desire  of  profit  that 
makes  level-headed  men  sink  (heir  money  in  buildings  founded 
on  such  quicksands.    Preparatory  Schools,  save  for  a  very^  few,  are 
no  Eldorado  or  Klondyke,  but  a  very  hardly  worked  soil  which 
needs  constant  cultivation,  and  the  crops  of  which  are  often 
snatched  away  by  influerces  as  fickle  as  British  weather.     The 
need,  which  has  been  already  emphasised,  of  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times,  entails  such  a  constant  drain  of  resource  and  money, 
that  the  percentage  realised  can  never  be  high.    Many  successful 
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men  have  calculated  that  4  per  cent,  is  the  outside  interest  tk^ 
are  reaping  on  all  the  capital  that  has  been  sunk ;  and  the  ids£ 
would  be  sanguine  who  could  ever  hope  to  realise  at  par  the  capiu! 
invested.  Yet  England  surely  may  take  it  as  a  good,  si^  for  the 
future  training  of  her  young  citizens  that  she  can  find  so  manj 
men  of  high  character  who  are  so  fired  with  educational  zeal  is 
to  be  willing  to  risk  their  money  on  a  thoroug-hJy  insecure 
financial  basis. 

C-  Black. 
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It  is  not  proposed  in  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to  cover 
the  wide  field  of  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  education 
of  young  children,  but  rather,  with  a  view  to  the  much-desired 
continuity  of  education,  to  show  how  the  mental  training  of  the 
child  destined  to  go  to  a  Preparatory  School  may  he  lest 
harmonised  with  the  existing  conditions  of  those  schools.  It  is 
not  intended,  however,  and  it  is  ncrossary  to  say  this  at  the 
outset,  to  set  up  the  mental  training  of  the  Preparatoiy  Schools 
as  an  ideal  education  for  the  young  boy.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  competent  judges  it  is  too  exclusively  linguistic  and 
mathematical,  and  takes  little  account  of  other  important  sides 
of  education.  Into  the  reasons  for  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
here ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  any  wise  system  of  homo 
education  will  aim  at  supplying  these  deficiencies  to  some  extent. 

It  will  be  best  to  fix  the  limit  of  home  training  at  nine  years, 
and  this  for  many  reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  few  boys  are 
sufiSciently  independent  in  their  habits  to  leave  home  before  this 
age,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  removed  earlier  from  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  mother  ;  on  the  other,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  a  boy's  education  should  be  broken  by  as  few  changes 
as  possible,  and  that  the  second  stage,  from  nine  to  fourteen, 
should  be  at  one  school  and  under  one  system  of  teaching.  Now  the 
forms  of  a  Preparatory  School  are  invariably  graduated  on  a 
Latin  standard,  and  the  course  of  teaching  is  made  continuous 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  many  schools  it  is  found  advisable  to 
have  a  beginners'  class  for  boys  who  have  been  insufficiently  pre- 
pared in  elementary  subjects^  but  the  well-prepared  boy  ot  nine 
can  take  his  place  m  the  lowest  Latin  form  to  begin  the  language 
then,  and  with  five  years  before  him  can,  if  he  be  of  average 
ability,  secure  sufficient  time  in  the  highest  form  to  ensure  a 
good  position  in  any  Public  School  Entrance  Examination,  or,  if 
he  be  a  clever  boy,  to  win  an  Entrance  Scholarship. 

It  rarely  happens  that  an  older  boy  is  able  to  qualify  for  a 
higher  form,  ana  if  he  does,  he  labours  imder  the  disadvantages 
of  a  change  of  teachers  and  probably  a  change  of  text-book  and 
system.  It  has  been  shown  by  recent  statistics  that  the  actual  age 
of  entry  is  on  an  average  rather  over  nine  and  a  half.  Boys  enter 
from  eight  to  eleven,  roughly  speaking ;  that  is,  some  exception- 
ally independent  or  less  amenaole  to  petticoat-government  come 
earlier,  others  come  later,  either  because  they  have  been  kept  at 
borne  for  reasons  of  health,  or  because  parents  prefer  a  preliminary 
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breaking  in  at  a  day  school  or  at  one  of  the  pretty  numerous 
boarding  schools  for  little  boys  which  are  conducted  by  ladies. 
There  are  not  a  few  excellent  Preparatory  Schools  which  receive 
day  boys,  and  where  such  a  school  is  available  nothing  can  be 
better  than  this  combination  of  home  training  with  the  whole- 
some influence  of  corporate  school  life — a  system,  moreover,  by 
which  continuous  education  may  be  secured  from  a  very  early 
age  till  the  boy  goes  to  his  Public  School ;  but  these  advantages 
are  not  to  be  had  in  country  districts,  while  in  great  towns  such 
schools  are  often  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  open 
spaces  for  playgrounds  and  providing  for  the  organised  school 
games  whicn  are  so  important  a  factor  in  a  boy's  education. 

The  question  then  for  our  consideration  is  this,  "  How  may  a 
young  boy  be  best  educated  up  to  the  age  of  nine  for  his  school 
career  ? "  The  first  and  last  essential  is  that  he  should  be 
interested  in  what  he  learns,  and  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  good  mental  habits  and  good  methods  of  work.  What 
he  nas  learnt  is  of  no  importance  whatever,  compared  with  how 
he  has  learnt  it.  The  interest  that  a  boy  takes  in  his  work  is  very 
little  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  task  before  him,  but  is  always 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  power  of  achievement  which  is 
awakened  ^vithin  him  by  clear,  judicious  and  stimulating  teaching. 
He  must  be  t«iught  from  the  first  to  aim  at  a  high  standard  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  and  a  habit  of  concentrating  his 
attention  on  the  work  in  hand.  Nothing  is  more  useful  to  a  boy, 
when  he  goes  to  school  and  takes  his  place  in  a  class  of  eight  or 
ten  boys,  than  the  power  of  thoroughly  mastering  a  given  piece  of 
work  in  a  given  time.  Every  lesson  should  thereiore  be  short 
and  should  be  required  to  be  known  perfectly  within  a  reasonable 
time.  If  the  child  cannot  do  it,  shorten  the  lesson  rather  than 
extend  the  time.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  general 
principles,  sufficiently  obvious  to  an  experienced  teacher,  are  too 
often  neglected  in  home  training.  The  position  of  a  governess  in 
a  private  family  is  one  of  much  difficulty  and  claims  our  fullest 
sjrmpathy.  Unless  the  heads  of  the  family  are  persons  of 
exceptional  knowledge  and  discrimination  in  educational  matters, 
the  temptation  may  be  overpowering  to  push  on  as  fast  as  possible 
and  show  by  '  results '  that  the  pupil  is  getting  on,  that  is, 
is  doing  more  advanced  work.  From  this  springs  a  whole  crop  of 
evils,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  less  quick-witted  children, 
difficulties  are  skimmed  over,  the  teacher  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance ;  to  save  friction  injudicious  help  is  given,  the  boy 
learns  no  standard  of  thoroughness  or  accuracy,  and  loses  interest, 
because  he  loses  (or  has  never  gained)  that  sense  of  power  which 
enlivens  the  dullest  subject  and  is  the  mainspring  of  mental  pro- 
gress. To  the  Preparatory  School  is  left  the  heaviest  of  all  heavv 
tasks — the  unteaching  of  bad  methods  and  bad  mental  habits.  1 
am  putting  an  extreme  case  to  illustrate  a  tendency  and  a  danger. 
I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  this  is  confined  to  home  teachmg 
or  to  lady  teachers.  The  same  tendency  may  be  observed  in 
University  men  who  are  learning  their  work  in  Preparatory 
Schools,  but  it  is  more  quickly  corrected  in  the  organised  system  of 
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a  school  where  the  teacher  profits  by  the  experience  of  his  colleagues 
and  the  frequent  examination  ana  criticism  of  his  work.  The  true 
remedy  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  frank  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  teaching  of  the  youn^  is  a  difficult  art,  demanding  patient 
study  as  well  as  natural  ffifts,  o'n  which  no  one  should  be 

?erniitted  to  embark  without  careful  preliminary  training, 
his  tnith  is  tar  from  being  generally  accepted  by  the  head- 
masters of  either  Public  or  Preparatory  Schools,  who  share  between 
them  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  young  boys.  In  the 
sphere  of  home  education  much  good  work  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  by  the  Parents'  National  Educational  Union,  which  at  its 
House  of  EducatioD  at  Ambleside  is  turning  out  a  supply  of  well- 
trained  governesses ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  tnat  women 
teachers  have  hitherto  shown  a  far  greater  appreciation  than  men 
of  the  value  of  training,  and  far  greater  readmess  to  avail  them- 
selves of  opportunities  of  obtaining  it. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  besides  having  learnt  good  methods 
and  habits  of  work,  but  little  equipment  m  actual  knowledge  is 
necessary  for  a  boy  entering  a  Preparatory  School  at  nine  veai*s  of 
age.     It  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  learned  to  read  fluently, 
to  spell  easy  words  correctly,  and  to  write  with  fair  ease.     Until 
these  difficulties  are  surmounted,  progress  in  other  subjects  can 
only  be  very  slow.     In  arithmetic  it  is  well  that  he  should  have 
acqiiired  real  facility  in  the  working  of  the  four  simple  rules 
both  orally  and  on  paper ;  experience  shows  that  the  boys  who 
have  once  gained  this  facility    have  little  trouble  with  more 
advanced  work.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  boys  are  to  get 
their  main  grammatical  training  from  Latin  (and  perhaps  Greek) 
it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  attempt  more  English  Grammar 
than  the  elementary  principles  which  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  all  languages,  and  which  are  most  easily  learnt  in 
English.     These  principles  will  be  (1),  the  meanings  of  the  parts 
of  speech  and  the  parsmg  of  EngUsh  words ;  (2),  the  construction 
and  analysis  of  the  simple  sentence.    With  this  foundation  a 
boy  may,  if  he  have  time  and  opportunity,  begin  Latin,  and  it 
will   be  to  his  advantage   to  have  learned  by  heart  the   con- 
jugation of  the  Regular  Verbs  and  the  declension  of  Substantives 
and  Adjectives.    Unless  skilled  teaching  is  available  it  would  be 
better  not  to  proceed  fiirther  than  this.    The  time  for  beginning 
French  will  depend  much  on  opportunity.    The  young  boy  will 
hardly  be  able  to  give  much  time  to  both  French  and  Latin  in 
addition  to  other  necessary  subjects.    He  should,  therefore,  give 
more  time  to  French  or  to  Latin,  according  as  in  the  one  or  in 
the  other  the  better  teaching  may  be  available.     In  teaching 
French,  pronunciation  should    be  carefully  studied   from  the 
outset — tne  pupil  must  have  regular  drill  in  the  commoner  of 
those  sounds  Avhich  do  not  come  naturally  to  an  English  mouth. 
Very  easy  reading,  learning  very  easy  poetry  by  heart,  and,  if 
possible,   conversation,  are  more  uscfiit  to  the  beginner  than 
grammar  rules.     The  French  leamt  from  French  nurses  is  not, 
{IS  a  rule,  worth  much,    The  teacher  must  be  an  educated  person 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  both  English  and  French. 
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Considering  the  predominant  part  that  is  played  by  memory 
during  these  early  years,  great  care  should  be  taKen  to  insist  on 
the  intelligent  use  of  it.  No  lesson  should  be  given  to  be  learnt 
by  heart  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  explained  and  understood. 
Among  the  best  exercises  are  the  learning  of  easy  English  poetry 
and  the  oral  (or  written)  reproduction  of  a  story  that  has  been 
told  on  the  preceding  day. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  amount  of  knowledge  re<juired 
for  a  boy  entering  a  Preparatory  School  at  nine  years  old  is  not 
large,  and  that  his  fitness  will  depend  rather  on  careful  training  in 
ffood  methods.  Nothing  has  been  said  so  far,  of  the  training  of 
hand  and  eye,  but  this  is  a  most  essential  part  of  early  education, 
and  the  more  so,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  lamentably 
neglected  in  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  curriculum  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  cannot 
claim  to  be  ideal.  It  is  imposed  upon  them  from  above  by  the 
Public  Schools  and  is  dominated  and  vitiated  by  the  system  of 
Public  School  Entrance  Scholarships,  which  are  still  given,  not 
to  the  best  educated  boys  (taking  education  to  mean  the 
harmonious  development  of  aU  the  faculties),  but  do  those  who  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  reach  the  highest  standard  in  the  Classical 
Lan^ages  and  Mathematics.  This  tends  to  undue  specialisation 
in  tne  subjects  thus  rewarded,  and  consequently  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  others  hardly  less  important.  Among  these  is  drawing, 
wliich,  if  it  finds  a  place  at  all  in  the  Preparatory  School,  is  seldom 
represented  by  more  than  one  hour  a  week  The  importance  of 
manual  training  is  fully  recognised  by  the  Parents'  National 
Educational  Union,  and  generally  by  such  schools  for  young 
children  as  understand  and  follow  f'roebers  principles.  There 
are  many  spurious  Kindergartens,  but  the  writer  has  found 
nowhere  better  material  to  work  upon  than  the  product  of  the 
true  Kindergarten  which  is  distinguished  by  its  careful  attention 
to  the  formation  of  character  and  nabit,  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  faculties,  and  the  power  of  awakening  interest 
and  intelligence. 

The  time-tables  of  two  schools  are  appended,  both  of  which  the 
writer  has  reason  to  know  have  been  eminently  successful  in  the 
work  they  profess  to  do.  School  A  is  a  Kindergarten,  pure  and 
simple,  diflfering  from  the  German  model  only  in  beginning  to 
teach  reading  at  an  earlier  stage.  School  B  is  on  much  the 
same  lines,  but  carries  on  the  work  with  an  upper  form  to  the 
age  of  eleven.  As  we  have  taken  nine  as  our  age  limit,  only  the 
two  lower  forms  are  given  here. 

E.  D.  Mansfield. 
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PREPARATORY  BOYS^  SCHOOLS  UNDER  LADY 

PRINCIPALS. 


The  compiling  of  this  paper  has  been  attended  with  consider- 
able disappointment.  From  several  districts  in  which  inquiries 
were  instituted  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  ladies  keeping  boys* 
schools  came  back  the  answer :  "  There  used  to  be  several  such 
schools  here,  but  they  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  been 
handed  over  to  men.'*  Nevertheless,  114  names  and  addresses 
were  obtained,  and  questions  bearing  on  the  details  of  school 
management  were  sent  round  to  all  oi  these. 

Two  or  three  of  those  who  replied  had  schools  of  a  different 
type.  Two  or  three  sent  word  that  their  schools  had  existed  but 
were  now  given  up.  And  in  the  end  only  24  sets  of  answers 
were  received  to  the  qiiestious  submitted,  or  to  some  of  them, 
from  schools  of  the  kind  specified. 

Of  these  24  schools  the  oldest  has  been  established  62  yearsi 
the  youngest  two  ;  their  average  age  is  a  fraction  under  20  years- 

They  contain  an  aggregate  of  597  boys,  which  gives  an  average 
of  nearly  25  apiece. 

Of  the  24,  six  receive  boys  at  four  years  of  age,  eight  at  five 
years,  seven  at  six  years,  and  three  at  seven  years  or  over. 

They  keep  boys — one  till  10  years  of  age,  three  till  11,  six  till 
12,  three  till  13,  nine  till  14,  and  two  till  15. 

Of  the  24,  one  invariably,  two  rarely,  three  generally,  and  the 
rest  sometimes  send  on  boys  direct  to  one  or  other  of  the  Public 
Schools.  In  other  words,  there  is  only  one  out  of  the  24  which 
never  sends  a  boy  fiirst  to  some  other  Preparatory  School  kept  by 
a  master. 

Six  of  these  schools  take  girls  as  well  as  boys,  with  an  average 
of  13  girls  apiece  in  addition  to  the  boys. 

For  the  597  boys,  67  girls,  and  21  children  in  one  school  whose 
sex  is  not  specified,  there  are  18  regular  masters,  and,  reckoning 
the  24  heads,  81  regular  lady  teachers,  which  gives  an  average 
of  one  master  for  every  38,  one  mistress  for  every  8^,  or  more 
than  one  regular  teacher  for  every  seven  children 

Besides  the  regular  stafiGs  there  are  in  all  43  visiting  masters 
and  24  visiting  mistresses  for  music,  singing,  dancing,  drill,  and 
so  forth. 

The  chief  authority — educational,  moral  and  disciplinary — is 
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in  21  cases  kept  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lady  princiual.  One 
keeps  it  chiefly  in  her  own  hands,  one  delegates  the  "  educational 
authority "  to  her  senior  master,  retaining  the  rest  in  her  own 
hands ;  one  makes  an  exception  as  to  games  which  she  leaves 
altogether  to  the  "  games'  master." 

All  24,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  make  provision  for  games. 
Five  record  the  fact  that  they  have  a  field  (many  of  the  others, 
no  doubt,  have  a  field  also),  nine  speak  of  a  "  games*  master  "  or 
"  a  master  with  a  special  aptitude  for  games,"  or  at  least  a  master 
who  plays  games  with  the  boys.  Two  mention  a  cricket  jjrofes- 
sional,  one  in  addition  to  cricket  and  football  mentions  boxing  as 
a  regular  institution,  one  swimming,  one  "  hare  and  hounds,"  one 
"field  sports,"  which  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  One  energetic 
heiid  mistress  herself  goes  out  regularly  into  the  football  field  as 
referee. 

Of  20  ladies  who  replied  to  the  queries  having  special  reference 
to  health  and  physical  training,  four  have  each  a  detached  sana- 
torium, which  has  existed  for  6,  12,  13,  and  16  years  respectively. 
Two  state  that  they  have  so  few  boarders  that  a  private  sanatorium 
is  unnecessary.  Most  rely  apparently  on  the  expedient  ot  taking 
lodgings  in  case  of  any  outbreak  of  infectious  illness.  One  happy 
school  of  20  boys  has  nad  "  no  illness  of  any  kind  since  the  school 
began  nine  years  ago."  At  13  of  these  20  schools  boys  are  always 
under  supervision ;  at  7  they  are  allowed  some  leisure  time  to 
employ  as  they  please. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  notice  in  the  meal  times.  They 
seem  to  be  very  much  the  same  at  all  the  schools.  Every  one 
breakfasts  at  from  8.0  to  8.30,  and  dines  at  from  1.0  to  1.30. 
Teu  time  is  more  variable,  ranging  from  5.0  to  6.30. 

Biscuits  or  light  luncheon  of  some  kind  is  generally  provided 
at  11.0 ;  and  those  who  have  tea  early  give  the  boys  something 
before  sending  them  to  bed. 

As  regards  the  length  of  lessons,  most  of  the  ladies  seem  to 
have  adopted  three-quarters  of  an  hour  as  the  normal  period ; 
some  40  minutes,  and  some  few,  in  certain  cases,  only  naif  an 
hour.  But  very  few  still  adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  length  of  a 
full  hour. 

Questions  were  also  asked  as  to  the  curriculum,  and  lady 
principals  were  invited  to  fill  up  schemes  of  all  their  working 
hours,  showing  the  length  of  time  allotted  in  the  week  to  each 
subject  in  the  various  classes.  So  many  of  the  schemes  were 
incompletely  filled  up  that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  the  residts 
satisfactorily.  But  tne  accompanjdng  table  of  the  average  weekly 
period  given  to  each  subject  m  each  class  will,  it  is  hoped,  give 
some  idea  of  the  work  being  done.  In  considering  this  table  it 
must  be  noted  (i.)  that  class  I.  is  always  the  lowest ;  (ii.)  that  all 
the  schools  naturally  do  not  contain  the  same  number  of  classes, 
e.g.y  Class  VII.  exists  in  one  school  only  of  those  who  filled  up 
schemes  ;  (iii.)  that  the  number  of  schools  of  which  the  average 
is  taken  varies  with  almost  every  subject. 
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Number  of  ClasB. 


1.    ,    2.        S. 


4.         5.  6,         7. 


Number  of 

Schools  wUch 

gave  B  Return  in 

this 

paiticular. 


Relic^ous  knowledge  • 


1-33 


English  Language  and  Litera-  ^    "^  3*5 
tare,     Including    Grammar  ^  > 


1-88 
2-31 


and  Ckimpoeition. 
French 
Latin    - 
Greek  •       -  - 
Oerman 
English  History 
Roman  Hl8t<>ry 
Geography  - 
Arithmetic  • 
Algebra 
Geometry    - 
Writing  and  Dictation 


j  '>  *  Reading  only. 


1-20 

1-25 

112 

116 

138 

1-30 

1-26 

1-0 

2-6 
2-20 


j  1-20 

t  - 

'  111 

I 

'  3-24 


310 
1-7 


Object  Lessons  and  Elementary 

Science. 
Drawing      •       .       -       •       •  i  1'35 


2-6 
2-46 


1-20 

119 
3-24 
1"36 
1-80 
8-0 
4-7 
1-22 


I 


20 
2-31 
2-15 
1-80 
116 

1-24 
3-9 

1-89 
1.0 
2-4 
•51 

1-24 


2-8  ]  2  26 
319  I  3-44 


2- 15 

1-5 

1-15 

1-27 
8-6 

1-24 
•57 

150 
•41 


2-60 
2126 
1-17 

•30 
1-21 
315 
1-86 
1-10 
1-36 

•82 


1-25  I  1^15 


2-20 

3-58 

3^40 

340 

112 

•SO 

1-3 

3-16 

1-80 

1-28 

16 

•45 

1-22 


•52 
•80 

20 
4-40 
8-40 
8-40 

•40 

•40 
3^45 
2-40 
2*40 

80 


18  Schools. 

16  „ 

14  „ 

14  „ 
2  ,. 

2  M 

16  „ 

1  M 

10  „ 

10  „ 

5  „ 

7  „ 

17  „ 

9 

15  .. 


y.B.— (1)  These  flgure«  are  intended  to  be  read  as  in  a  railway  time  table,  e.g.,  4^40 
denotes  4  hours  40  minutes. 

(2)  The  number  in  the  8th  column  shows  the  number  of  schools  which  made  a  return 
for  thit  particular  subject,  the  averages  of  each  class  were  taken  separately. 

Latin  is  begun  at  five  of  these  schools  at  the  age  of  about 
eight ;  at  one  school  at  seven  years ;  at  two  at  nine  ;  but  in 
most  cases  the  age  given  is  qualified  by  some  such  phrase  as : 
"  WTien  they  can  read  with  fair  fluency  and  write."  One  lady 
begins  :  "  Quite  young — verbally." 

At  nine  schools  French  is  begun  before  Latin.  Four  of  the 
nine  principals  think  that  they  get  better  results  by  beginning 
with  Frencn  ;  two  do  not  think  so ;  only  one  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Latin  is  the  better  language  on  which  to  base  the  training 
of  the  intelligence. 

In  answer  to  the  question:  "Do  you  teach  French  in  French, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  beginning  and  throughout  ? " 
thirteen  answer  "  Yes,"  but  the  answers  are  all  more  or  less 
qualified ;  two  more  are  ambiguous,  while  one  finds  "  that  the 
Gouin  method  is  not  sufficient  for  Public  Schools." 

Of  these  same  schools  nine  only  teach  Greek,  beginning  mostly 
at  11  vears  of  two.  or  "when  he  can  do  Latin  translation  fairlv 
well." 

Seventeen  teach  drawing  as  part  of  the  regular  school  c^ourse, 
six  carpentering,  eleven  singing,  ten  science  ot  some  kind. 
One  lady  teaches  electricity,  zoology,  chemistry,  and  physics  ;  one 
some  elements  of  human  physiology. 

Six  confess  without  comment  to  specialising.  Two  specialise 
^*  if  desired  "  or  "  if  required," 
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With  a  view  to  discovering  whetlier  lady  principals  are  re 
advance  of  men  in  what  is  now,  or  ought  to  be,  the  mc^a 
important  question  agitating  the  educational  world — tiie  trainii^ 
of  teachers — the  following  questions  were  asked : — "  Have  yon 
formed  any  opinion  as  to  Uie  most  valuable  kind  of  traming'  ff^ 
the  work  of  teaching  in  a  Preparatory  School  ?  Would  you  nave 
it  include  a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical*  side  ?  If  so,  in  what 
subjects  ? " 

These  questions  were  left  unanswered  by  10  out  of  the  24.     The 
answers  of  the  remaining  14  are  somewhat  vague.     One  lady 
only  replies  affirmatively  and  completely  to  both  questions.      She 
would  nave  teaehers  trained  in  anatomy,  hygiene,  psychology ; 
and  have  them  study  the  lives  of  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Arnold,  and 
Thring.     Four  more  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  training  of  some 
kind,  but  one    of   these   believes  that  "  theories  are  not   much 
use " ;   while  two  avoid  reference  to  that  part  ot  the  question. 
There  were  two  emphatic  "  No's,"  and,  mdeed,  the    majority, 
though  most  of  the  answers  are  couched  in  somewhat  ambiei'uoiLs 
language,  appear  to  share  the  opinion  still  held  by  many  oftheir 
brothei-s  in  teaching  that : — Practical  experience  is  all  that  is 
wanted,  and  that  previous  training  is  unnecessary.     Two   take 
their  stand  on  the  old  half-tnith  that  teachers  are  bom,  not 
made,  and  a  few  even  seem  convinced  that  theory  is  incompatible 
with  good  practical  work     One  lady  has  been  obliged  to  give  up 
altogether  engaging  resident  masters,  because  she  has  "  had  three 
one  after  another  who  were  all  theory." 

These  statistics  are  less  valuable  than  they  might  have  been, 
because  they  are  compiled  from  so  few  schools;  and  there  is, 
moreover,  reason  to  fear  that  from  some  of  the  best  and  most 
efficient  ladies'  schools  no  returns  at  all  were  made. 

The  remarks  which  follow  are  based  partly  on  the  perusal  of 
the  papers  from  which  the  foregoing  particulars  were  derivetl, 
partly  on  conversiitions  on  the  subject  held  with  other  school- 
masters, partly  on  individual  observations  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  20  years. 

It  is  well  known  that  valuable  and  interesting  work  is  now 
being  done  by  lady  teachers  in  classes  for  little  boys  and  girls, 
but  so  far  as  preparatory  schools  (in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term  and  as  distinguished  from  pre-preparatory  classes)  are 
concerned,  it  would  appear  that  boys'  preparatory  schools  kept 
by  ladies  are  not,  in  proportion  to  other  preparatory  schools  of 
the  same  type,  so  numerous  as  they  were  a  generation  a^.  It 
should  be  added  that  in  the  absence  of  complete  statistics  no 
confident  opinion  can  be  expressed  on  the  subject.  Nor  can 
any  one  say  whether  the  present  tendency  is  more  than  a 
temporar}''  one.  To  some  extent  indeed  tlie  change  may  be 
apparent  rather  than  real.  Probably  more  women  than  ever  are 
now  engaged  in  preparatory  school  work,  though  not  so  often  in 
the  capacity  of  principals  as  of  a,ssistants  on  the  staff.  But  in  so 
far  as  there  has  been  a  relative  decline  in  the  number  of  boys' 
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preparatory  schools  kept  by  ladies,  the  reasons  appear  to  be  as 
follows : — 

(i.)  The  deliberate  choice  of  the  ladies  themselves, 
(ii.)  The  choice  of  the  parents, 
(iii.)  The  influence  of  schoolmasters. 

(i.)  The  large  increase  within  the  last  25  years  in  the  number 
of  g^irls'  schools,  and  the  heightened  standard  of  learning  in 
such  schools,  have  been  attracting  more  and  more  women  with 
a  bent  for  teaching.  The  "  girls  high  schoolmistress "  is  an 
entirely  new  product,  and  a  welcome  one,  of  the  last  quarter  of 
this  century. 

Most  of  the  more  highly  educated  women  who  have  taken  to 
teaching  as  a  profession  in  recent  years  have  preferred  to  devote 
themselves  to  work  in  schools  for  children  of  their  own  sex.  At 
the  same  time  it  *  should  be  observed  that  many  girls*  schools 
have  a  kindergarten  department  in  which  little  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  together.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
financial  risks  mcurred  by  the  principal  of  a  boys'  preparatory 
school  under  modem  conditions  is  serious  and  often  harassing, 
and  not  always  within  the  means  of  women  engaged  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

(ii.)  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  dishke  on  the  part  of  many 
parents  to  send  their  small  boys  to  schools  kept  by  ladies.  Many 
preparatory  schoolmasters  who  began  with  a  hard-and-fast  rule 
to  "  take  no  boy  tiU  he  can  read  and  write,"  or  "  no  boy  under 
eight,"  have  been  driven  to  modify  their  plan  and  open  a  class 
for  quite  small  children,  because  parents  say  plainly :  "  We  want 
our  Doy  to  come  to  you,  but  we  will  not  send  him  first  to  any 
school  kept  by  a  lady."  What  is  the  reason  for  this  attitude  of 
the  parents  ?  And  how  far  can  it  be  justified  ?  It  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  men,  as  preparatory  schoolmasters,  seem 
lately  to  have  developed  certain  qualities  which  were  once  sup- 
posed to  be  the  especial  attribute  of  women ;  that  is,  a  gentleness 
of  manner  in  dealing  with  boys,  a  watchfulness,  a  carefulness  of 
health  even  to  fiissiness,  whicn  were  quite  unknown  in  most,  if 
not  in  all,  schoolmasters  of  the  last  and  previous  generations. 
It  was  then  supposed  that  a  woman  was  the  more  proper  person 
to  have  charge  of  delicate  or  especially  sensitive  boys,  or  of  very 
young  boys.  At  a  man's  school  it  was  taken  for  granted  things 
went  more  roughly,  and  a  boy  must  take  his  chance.  But  now, 
when  more  boys  than  not  are  said  to  be  delicate  and  especially 
sensitive,  preparatory  schoolmasters  have  risen  to  the  occasion, 
and  most  Preparatory  Schools  are  very  Temples  of  Carefulness, 
and  some  perhaps  even  of  Luxury.  Whether  this  new  departure 
is  good  for  the  race  as  a  whole,  whether  even  it  is  an  unmixed 
blessing  for  the  delicate  and  especially  sensitive  unit,  is  an  open 
question. 

(iii.)  Apart  from  the  preference,  which  has  always  existed, 
other  thmgs  being  equal,  for  sending  boys  to  a  school  kept  and 
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taught  by  a  man,  those  parents  who  have  preferred  to  discard 
the  help  of  ladies'  schools  have  often  done  so  by  reason 
of  the  influence  and  advice  of  schoolmasters,  many  of  whom 
openly  and  freely  express  disapproval  of  boys'  schools  kept  by 
ladies. 

The  present  writer  is  far  from  giving  an  unqualified  iissent  to 
such  expressions  of  disapproval.  At  the  same  time  he  is  by  no 
means  of  opinion  that  the  disapproval  so  often  expressed  is  due 
to  jealousy  or  trade-union  selfishness.  He  therefore  proceeds  to 
state  the  criticisms  as  he  has  heard  them  stated,  but  no  one 
acquainted  wdth  the  subject  will  regard  them  as  universally 
applicable.  They  are  generally  applied,  not  to  those  ladies 
schools  (comparatively  lew  in  number)  which  send  boys  straight 
to  the  public  schools,  but  to  the  general  run  of  small 
schools  from  which  boys  pass  on,  at  the  age  of  9,  10  or  11, 
to  preparatory  schools  kept  by  men.  But  some  classes  or 
little  schools  of  this  type,  so  far  from  being  open  to  criticism  on 
the  score  of  inefticiency,  are  admirably  conducted  alike  in  rt?gard 
to  the  organisation  of  their  work  and  to  the  educational  results 
achieved. 

Against  the  unsatisfactory  ones,  however,  the  follo\ving 
criticisms  are  brought : — 

(a)  That  they  fail  in  discipline  ;  sometimes  from  the  motherly 
instinct  which  prompts  women  to  spoil  children ;  more  often 
through  worrying  the  boys  by  excessive  attention  to  vexatious 
details. 

(b)  That  they  fail  in  teaching;  not  at  all  from  neglect  or  Want 
of  efl:brt,  but  because  they  attempt  to  teach  too  much,  or  to 
teach  things  in  the  wrong  order.  For  example,  to  teach  a  boy 
not  only  the  Latin  declensions  before  he  can  tell  a  noun  from  an 
adjective,  the  Latin  verbs  before  he  can  tell  a  pronoun  from  a 
verb,  but  both  before  he  can  read  simple  English ;  to  take  him 
on  in  Arithmetic  to  Compoimd  Addition,  Vulffar  Fractions,  or 
even  Practice,  before  he  can  do  Simple  Multiplication  and 
Division ;  with  the  result  (it  is  alleged)  that  boys  do  too 
frequently  come  on  from  a  lady's  to  a  man's  school  at  the  age 
of  nine,  or  older,  not  only  unable  to  decline  a  noun  or  conjugate 
a  tense  of  any  regular  Latin  verb — over  which  much  time  and 
labour  have  been  wasted — but  unable  to  say  the  English  personal 
pronouns  in  the  conventional  order ;  unable  to  go  through  the 
simple  auxiliary  tenses  "  I  am  "  and  "  I  have  " ;  unable  some- 
times to  read  correctly,  to  write  legibly,  or  even  to  articulate 
distinctlv. 

(c)  That  they  fail  in  moral  training ;  because  (as  it  is  said)  a 
woman  is  not  so  well  able  as  a  man  to  follow  the  workings  of  a 
boy's  mind.  And  further — a  more  serious  point— by  reason  of 
her  sex  a  woman  is  often  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  particular 
moral  dangers  which  attend  the  physical  development  of  almost 
all  boys. 

Tn  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  these  charges,  so  far  from 
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being  universally  applicable,  should  be  examined  with  the  utmost 
discrimination.     The  training  of  little  boys,  especially  under  10 
years  of  age,  is  work  in  which  skilled  and  sympathetic  women 
teachers  are  specially  fitted  to  excel.     The  admirable  work  now 
beine  done  in  some  of  these  pre-preparatory  school  classes  is 
well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject.   There 
is  indeed  some  reason  to  hope  that  much  good  may  come  from 
the  educational  experiments  which  are  being  made  in  some  of  these 
classes.    But  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
work  done  in  very  many  of  these  little  schools  kept  by  ladies  calls 
for  improvement.     The  right  conclusion  would  seem  to  bo  that 
better  methods  of  teaching  must  be  supplied  to,  and  required  from, 
all  those  (of  either  sex)  who  teach  "the  beggarly  elements,"  it  being 
understood,  of  course,  that  a  large  number  of  teachers  already 
have  good  methods,  and  use  them.     For,  if  our  whole  system  of 
education  is  to  be  maintained  at  or  above  a  definite  level  of 
excellence,  it  ought  to  Ik!  made  impossible  for  such  wholesale 
accusations  to  be  brought,  even  unjustly,  against  any  body  of 
teachers  in  the  future ;  a  result  which  may  be  attained  in  one  of 
two  ways — either  by  a  compulsory  registration  of  teachers,  who 
shall  not  be  registered  unless  they  can  show  that  the^  possess 
real  qualifications  to  teach ;  or  voluntarily,  by  a  wider  dissemina- 
tion by  teachers  among  themselves  of  a  knowledge  concerning 
what  things  had  best  oe  taught  to  children,  and  how  best  to 
teach    them.      The    voluntary  method    would  undoubtedly  bo 
most  generally  acceptable,  and  probably  in  the  end,  if  it  could 
be  started,  the  most  successful,  oeing  most  in  accordance  with 
the  free  traditions  of  the  English  race.     But  it  presupposes  a 

freater   intimacy,   or  association   for    the    exchange    of    ideas, 
etween  proparatorv  schoolmasters  and  boys'  schoolmistresses — 
an  association  whicli,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  ladies  would 
for  the  most  part  welcome.     Such  voluntarv  association  would 
not  prevent — it  would  probably  further — the  establishment  of 
more  training  schools  for  teachers,  a  step  which  must  inevitably 
follow  as  the  only  reasonable  corollary  of  a  compulsory  register. 
Nor  would  the  ladies  only  be  the  gainers"  by  such  an  association 
of  teachers  of  both  sexes.     Each  sex  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
other.     Moreover,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  supposed  that  it 
is  only  the  teachers  in  ladies'  schools  who  need  more  insight 
into  better  methods.     It  is  probable — nay,  it  is  certain — that  if 
the  initial  training  of  all  those  boys,  who  come    comparative 
failures  from  ladias  schools  to  men's,  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
so  many  men  instead  of  women — other  things  being  equal — the 
failures  would  have  been  as  many  and  as  great,  perhaps  more 
so.    If  (and  this  also  may  be  questioned)  there  are  at  present 
more  failures  among  women  teachers  of  boys  than  among  me^, 
it   is  not  because  they  are  women,  but  because  they  occupy 
themselves  in  greater  numbers  with  the  most  difficult  part  of 
teaching — the  very  beginnings.     It  is  not  a  new  discovery  that 
the  elements  are  harder  to  teach  than  anything  else  ;  but,  like 
that  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  it  is  a  discovery  that  has  lain 
forgottOTi    until  quite   recently  for  many  years.      Women    are 
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undoubtedly  better  adapted  than  men  to  teach  young 
children  oi  either  sex  by  reason  of  their  wider  symj)athy, 
their  natural  gentleness,  and  above  all  their  greater  patience. 
How  few  men  could,  if  they  would,  teach  children  to  read  ?  At 
those  preparatory  schools  worked  by  men,  where  very  young  bovs 
arc  taken  as  pupils,  there  is  invariably  a  governess  to  teach  tne 
lowest  class  for  at  least  a  part  of  every  day. 

Ladies'  schools  have  done  good  and  helpful  work  in  the  past, 
and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  do  better  work  still  in  the  future,  by 
taking  boys  as  young  as  they  and  the  parents  choose,  keeping 
and  teaching  them  till  they  are  ten  years  old  or  thereabouts,  ana 
then  passing  them  on  to  a  larger  Preparatory  School  under  a 
man.  Though,  if  they  choose  to  keep  boys  till  they  are  14, 
there  is  no  reason,  that  is,  no  reasonable  reason,  why  they  should 
not  do  so ;  of  which  more  presently. 

But  inasmuchas  tosomeofthesepre-preparatoryschoolmistresses 
the  Latin  to  be  eventually  required  of  their  gupils  looms  from 
the  beginning  an  uncertain  and  somewhat  terrifying  quantity,  it 
may  perhaps  be  helpful  to  set  down  in  outline  what  a  young  boy 
should  bo  taught  first,  and  what  he  should  know  at  different 
stages,  if  he  is,  without  any  pressure  at  any  time  or  hurry  at  the 
ena,  to  take  a  good  place  when  he  is  14  at  one  of  our  best  Public 
Schools. 

By  the  time  he  is  eight  a  boy  should  have  been  taught — 

(i.)  To  articulate  clearly  and  audibly. 

(ii.)  To  be,  when  required,  attentive  (not  for  long  periods, 
as  yet  this  would  be  impossible^  and  to  have  some  knowledge 
ot  the  proper  attitudes  m  whicJi  to  sit  and  stand,  e.g..  to  know 
that  a  lounging  position  is  not  necessarily  restful,  and  if 
restful  not  always  necessary  or  mannerly. 

(iii.)  To  read  quite  easy  books  (a)  aloud  correctly,  with 
due  regird  to  (i.),  and  (6)  to  himself  for  amusement,  and 
instruction  by-and-bye  (this  last,  reading  to  himself,  is  a  very 
important  point  very  often  neglected). 

(iv.)  To  write  easy  words  and  sentences,  not  fast,  out 
legibly,  with  constant  attention  to  correctness  of  attitude, 
not  sprawling  or  curling  his  legs  fantastically. 

(v.)  To  have  some  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  figures ; 
at  least  to  be  able  to  count,  and  read  and  write  down  num- 
bers up  to  100. 

(vi.)  Placed  last,  not  by  any  means  as  of  least  importance, 
but  because  it  is  not  always  required  for  entrance  examina- 
tions :  To  know  in  outline  some  of  the  principal  Bible 
stories,  e.g.,  the  History  of  Abraham,  of  Jacob  and  of  Joseph, 
and  the  main  facts  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  the  age  of  nine  he  should  be  able — 

(i.)    To  read  fluently  any  book  suitable  to  his  age. 

(ii.)  To  write  freely  (but  still  not  necessarily  fast)  and  to 
copy  writing  correctly  from  a  blackboard. 
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(ill.)  To  show  some  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
English  Grammar.  To  distinguish  the  different  parts  of 
speech,  and  to  conjugate  the  two  tenses  of  the  English  verb, 
and  the  commonest  of  the  auxiliaries — at  least,  "  I  am,"  "  I 
wa^,"  "  I  have,"  "  I  had,"  and  "  I  shall." 

(iv.)  To  read  and  write  down  numbers  up  to  100,000,  and 
to  do  sums  in  simple  addition  and  subtraction. 

(v.)  a.  To  read  a  map  and  have  some  idea  of  the  size, 
shape,  and  divisions  of  the  earth. 

6.  To  have  some  acquaintance,  from  stories  or  otherwise, 
with  some  of  the  heroes  of  other  days  and  other  countries. 

[Note. — History  and  Geography  are  unhappily  not  required  at 
present  at  most  entrance  examinations.  But  the  writer  believes 
very  strongly,  in  spite  of  leanied  opinions  to  the  contrary,  that, 
unless  a  boy  is  started  in  them  quite  young,  there  is  serious  risk 
that  his  mind  will  as  regards  these  subjects  remain  a  blank,  or, 
after  advanced  lectures,  a  perhaps  highly  coloured  but  chaotic 
smudge.] 

By  the  time  he  is  ten  a  boy  should — 

(i.)  Have  made  a  start  in  Latin  (he  should  have  mastered 
as  much  of  the  declensions,  pronouns,  and  regular  verbs  as 
is  contained  in  any  ordinary  First  Latin  Book. 

(ii.)  He  should  be  able  in  arithmetic  to  do,  with  accuracy 
and  a  fair  amount  of  speed,  examples  in  simple  multipli- 
cation and  division,  eacn  by  at  least  three  figures.  This 
implies  a  sound  and  accurate  working  knowledge  of  the 
multiplication  table  up  to  12  times. 

At  the  age  of  ten  a  boy  should  begin  Latin  translation  m  an 
easy  book  with  somewhat  harder  Latin  exercises  than  he  had  in 
the  First  Book,  and,  pari  passu,,  with  every  translation  lesspn 
some  Latin  grammar. 

At  the  same  time  he  should  leani  in  English  the  outlines  of 
the  compound  sentence  so  as  to  be  able  to  distmguisli  substantival, 
adjectival,  and  the  most  common  adverbial  clauses,  and  pick  out 
examples  from  ordinary  English  authors. 

In  these  suggestions  no  mention  has  been  made  of  French. 
Schoolmistresses  appear  rarely  to  find  any  diflSculty  about  this. 
Eight  years  is  a  good  age  at  which  to  begin — colloquially.  A 
grammar,  or  systematic  teaching  of  j^ammar,  is  of  little  use  for 
another  year.  Then  French  and  Latin  grammar  side  by  side  may 
be  made  to  help  each  other. 

And  no  mention  has  been  made  of  English  poetry,  singing,  or 
drawing;  because,  except  for  the  alhisions  to  history  and 
geography,  only  those  subjects  have  been  enumerated  which 
appears  essential  for  success  in  entering  a  Public  School  at  the 
age  of  14. 

But  just  as  no  time  is  gained  (but  the  reverse)  by  beginning 
•Latin  too  yoimg,  or  before  a  sure  foundation  of  English  has  been 
laid,  so  no  time  is  lost  by  interesting  a  boy  almost  from  his 
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earliest  years  in  Historjr,  Geography,  Poetry,  Sin^g,  and 
Drawing.  The  Latin  required  at  puolic  school  entrance  exami- 
nations is  not,  or  never  need  be,  such  a  bugbear  as  to  hinder 
any  of  these,  or  to  shut  out  opportunities  for  talks  and  indirect 
lessons  on  flowers,  birds,  rocks,  and  the  other  wonders  of  nature, 
which,  or  at  least  some  of  which,  a  child  must  be  taught  to 
observe  and  love,  if  he  is  to  get  fiill  happiness  out  of  his  life 
hereafter. 

Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  routine  of  work  after  11.  Unless  in 
a'  few  special  cases  a  boy  will  rarely  change  Preparatory  Schools 
after  11.  It  is  better  for  him  not  to  change  later  than  ten.  But, 
if  he  is  at  a  lady's  school  where  boys  are  regularly  kept  till  the 
Public  School  age,  there  is  no  reason  why  ne  should  not  stay 
there.  The  difficulties  of  discipline  and  morals  inseparable  from 
the  difference  of  sex  are  not  insuperable.  Women  have  evidently 
grappled  with  and  mastered  the  momentous  games  question; 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why,  when  they  know  that 
there  is  a  moral  question,  they  snould  not  grapple  with  and 
master  that.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  a  large 
number  of  women,  are,  or  at  any  rate  have  been  in  the  past, 
ignorant  that  there  is  a  moral  question  anent  boys,  as  men 
understand  it. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  all  except  one  of  the  Head  Mistresses 
of  boys*  schools  who  replied  to  the  queries  sent  them  keep  the 
supreme  power  and  discipline  in  their  own  hands.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  well-being  of  a  school  that  the  real 
head  of  it  should  keep  in  his  or  her  own  hands  the  supreme 
authority  in  all  matters  of  discipline  and  morality.  It  is  most 
distinctly  not  enough  for  ladies  who  keep  boys  beyond  the  ages 
of  10  and  11  to  have  a  responsible  master  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  into  which  his  sex  will  perhaps  naturally  give  him  a 
readier  insight.  The  cliief  part  of  the  teaching  may  be  relegated 
to  a  wisely-chosen  subordinate  without  any  risk;  but  in  matters 
moral  and  disciplinary — and  especially  moral — no  one  who  does 
not  Dear  the  real  burden  of  responsibility  can  fully  realise  all  that 
that  responsibility  implies. 

Charles  D.  Olive. 
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The  ground  which  is  covered  at  what  are  generally  called 
Preparatory  Schools  is,  at  Clifton,  worked  by  two  separate  and 
entirely  distinct  departments,  caDed  respectively,  the  "  Junior 
School "  and  "  Preparatory  School."  Of  these,  the  latter  takes 
boys  up  to  eleven  years,  at  which  age  they  pass  into  the  Junior 
School,  where  they  remain  till  they  are  about  fourteen,  when  they 
enter  the  Upper  School.  Before  entering  into  any  details  of  the 
management  and  arrangements  of  these  departments,  it  is 
necessary  to  g^ve  a  short  accoimt  of  their  history  and  growth,  for 
they  were  originated  at  different  times,  and  the  fteparatory 
School  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  meet  certain  require- 
ments suggested  by  the  working  of  tne  Junior  School. 

CUfton  College  was  opened  under  Dr.  Percival,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  September,  1862,  with  sixty-nine  boys,  of 
whom  twenty-eight  were  boarders  and  forty-one  town  boys.  In 
the  next  term  there  were  forty-six  new  boys,  of  whom  twenty-six 
were  town  boys.  Some  of  these  town  boys  subsequently  became 
boarders,  but  at  this  early  stage  of  the  schoors  existence  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  town  or  day  boys  were  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  boarders.  It  appears  from  tne  Register  that  the  formation 
of  a  department  for  younger  boys  was  contemplated  before  the 
end  of  1862,  i.e.,  before  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  the  school's 
life,  and  the  idea  of  a  Junior  School  may  therefore  be  said  to  date 
from  the  beginning  of  Clifton  College.  But  the  arrangements 
contem^ated  were  not  completed  till  April,  1863,  when  a  small 
private  Preparatory  School  was  incorporated  with  the  College, 
and  the  Junior  School  was  opened  with  twenty-seven  bovs,  of 
whom  ten  were  town  boys  and  seventeen  boarders.  Both  Upper 
and  Junior  School  continued  to  grow,  but  while  in  the  former  the 
proportion  of  the  town  boys  to  boarders  showed  a  tendency  to 
diminish,  in  the  latter  it  steadily  increased.  It  would  seem  that 
while  the  Junior  School  provided  for  the  Upper  School  a  certain 
number  of  boys  who  were  trained  on  the  lines  adopted  at  Clifton, 
and  thereby  helped  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  among  candidates 
for  entrance,  it  was  found  that  in  tne  case  of  boys  entering  the 
Junior  at  the  a^e  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  there  was  something 
wanting  both  m  the  method  and  scope  of  their  elementary 
training. " 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  open  a  department  which  should 
take  boys  at  an  earlier  age  and  so  prepare  them  for  entering  the 
Junior  School.  The  Preparatory  School  was  accordingly  begun 
in  January,  1874. 
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The  proportion  of  town  boys  to  boarders  in  the  Jiuiior  School 
having  increased  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  Preparatory 
may  be  said  to  have  been  primarily  intended  to  supply  a  want 
among  town  boys,  and  though  a  Preparatory  Boarding-house  was 
opened  in  this  year,  this  dejiartment  was  and  has  remained 
mainly  a  Day  School.  Apart  from  the -original  intention,  this  is, 
of  course,  the  development  that  was  to  be  expected,  as  on  any 
theory  of  education  the  younger  the  boy  the  less  obvious  is  the 

ffain  to  be  derived  from  the  exchange  of  the  influences  of  home 
ife  for  those  of  a  boarding  school. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  experience  at  Clifton,  where  the 
proportions  of  town  boys  to  boarders  are  roughly  as  follows :  In 
the  Upper  School  as  one  to  two,  in  the  Preparatory  School  as 
three  to  one,  while  in  the  Junior  School  the  numbers  are  equal. 
To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  Junior  School  was 
founded  almost  with  the  College  itself,  the  Preparatory  School 
was  founded  to  meet  a  definite  want  in  the  education  of  little 
boys  living  in  the  town.  Clifton  claims  to  have  largely  solved 
the  problem  of  successfully  educating  day  boys  and  boarders 
togetlier  in  such  a  way  that  day  boys  are  in  no  sense  in  an 
inferior  position,  and  the  inter-relation  of  these  tAVO  elements 
will  be  found,  when  the  detail  of  organisation  is  explained,  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  a  young  boy  at  Clifton. 

In  explaining  the  organisation  of  these  departments,  it  is 
necessary  to  pomt  out  first  that  although  each  of  them  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  school,  they  are,  as  regards  the  life  of  the 
boys,  entirely  separated  from  ciich  other.  Both  Preparatory  and 
Junior  Schools  nave  severally  their  own  school  buildings  and 
boarding  houses,  and  the  only  time  at  which  the  three  aepart- 
ments  of  the  school  are  assembled  is  at  the  chapel  semces  on 
Sunday,  and  occasionally  at  lectures  or  school  concerts.  The 
boys  of  one  department  may  not  mix  in  any  way  with  those  of 
another,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  case  of  brothers,  who 
may  walk  together  on  Sundays. 

^Preparatory  and  Junior  boys  are  allowed  to  look  on  at  certain 
school  football  and  cricket  matches,  but  for  this  pinrpose  each 
has  its  own  part  of  the  Close.  Baths  and  gymnasium  are  used 
by  all  alike,  but  at  totally  different  times,  so  that  for  instance 
boys  in  the  Preparatory  School  are  being  taught  swimming 
and  gymnastics  while  the  Juniors  are  in  school. 

The  Preparatory  School  is  divided  for  teaching  piurposes  into 
three  forms  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  boys  each.  Latin,  French, 
English  subjects.  Scripture,  Drawing,  with  a  little  elementary 
Natural  History  or  Science,  are  taught  in  all  forriis,  and  as  form 
subjects.  For  Mathematics  the  boys  are  classified  separately 
into  sets.  No  one  learns  Greek.  Boys  are  moved  mto  the 
Junior  School  at  the  age  of  eleven,  but  this,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  later,  may  or  may  not  mean  promotion. 

All  learn  swimming  and  gymnastics  under  the  school  instruc- 
tors, and  the  three  form-masters  pei*sonally  superintend  the 
cricket  and  football. 

There  is  one  boarding  house  which  takes  about  fifteen  boys, 
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and  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  boys  in  this  house  over  eleven,  it 
forms  for  boys  of  eight  or  nine  a  remarkably  easy  introduction  to 
school  Ufe. 

The  school  hours  are  the  same  in  total  amount  as  in  the 
Junior  School,  but  the  lessons  last  -for  either  half  an  hour  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  there  is  a  break  for  an  hour  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning,  when  organised  games  are  played. 
This  shortening  of  lessons  has  been  found  with  youQg  boys  to  ho 
a  great  success. 

The  Junior  School  is  divided  into  six  forms  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  boys  each.  Irfitin,  English  subjects,  Scripture,  Scnenoe, 
and  Drawing  are  taught  throughout  as  form  subjects.  French  is 
taught  as  a  form  subject  in  the  bottom  three  forms,  but  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  school  it  is 'taught  in  sets.  Greek  is  taught  in 
the  three  higher  forms  but  is  not  compulsory — extra  French  and 
Mathematics  being  accepted  as  an  equivalent.  There  is  also 
special  provisicm  for  the  training  of  boys  intondiHl  for  the  Navy, 
lor  French,  Science,  and  Drawing,  the  Junior  School  staff  is 
supplemented  by  masters  from  the  Upper  School. 

All  lessons  last  an  hour,  and  the  school  lessons,  including  a 
Sunday  lesson  in  the  Old  Testament,  amount  to  29  hours  a  week. 

There  are  two  boarding-houses  of  not  more  than  80  boys  each. 
In  each  house  there  is  a  resident  house  tutor  besides  the  house 
master.  The  town  boys,  who  are  about  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
boarders,  are  divided  into  two  "  houses,"  called  North  and  South 
Town.  Over  each  there  is  placed  a  Master,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  his  charge  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  a  house  master  in  a  boarding-house. 

These  Towns  meet  at  least  once  a  week,  when  the  house 
master  has  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  his  assembled  "  house," 
and  of  going  into  matters  connected  with  their  library,  games, 
and  house  life. 

The  Junior  School  have  their  own  fives'  courts,  and  the  regular 
games,  in  which  all  the  masters  of  the  Junior  School  interest  them- 
selves, consist  of  football  (both  Association  and  Rugby),  cricket, 
and  fives.  Very  great  care  is  taken  to  teach  boys,  not  only  the 
art  of  cricket  and  football,  but  also  the  spirit  in  which  games 
ought  to  be  played.  The  Junior  School  is  allowed  to  play  one 
foreign  match  in  both  cricket  and  football,  but  with  this 
exception,  the  interest  of  competition  is  entirely  maintained 
by  house  matches  between  the  four  houses — i.e.,  two  boarding- 
houses  and  two  "  Towns."  These  games  excite  the  keenest 
interest,  and,  although  the  boarding-houses  have  probably  on 
the  average  slightly  trie  better  of  the  matches,  a  "  Town "  has 
firequently  been  "cock-house,"  and  the  presence  of  day  boys 
ados  largely  to  a  wholesome  rivalry,  in  which  there  is  no  taint  of 
ill-feeUng.  As  a  check  to  any  possible  excess  of  "  house " 
feeling,  and  also  to  prevent  monotony  in  sides,  morning  games 
are  organised  by  houses,  and  half-hohday  ffames  are  arranged 
either  by  forms  or  by  some  classification  of  tne  whole  school. 

In  the  boarding-houses  the  hfe  is  almost  the  same  as  in  an 
ordinary  Preparatory  School,  and  calls  for  no  special  comment. 
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The  next  point  which  requires  explanation  is  the  way  in 
which  these  two  entirely  separate  departments  of  Junior  and 
Preparatory'  Scliool  are  bound  together  so  as  to  form  with  the 
Upper  School  one  homogeneous  whole. 

As  regards  work,  this  is  done  firstly  by  the  arrangement  of 
forms,  which  is,  with  one  important  exception,  consecutive  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Preparatory  to  the  top  of  the  Upper 
School. 

This  exception  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  top  of  each 
department  overlaps  the  bottom  of  the  one  above  it.  In  the 
Upper  School  the  lowest  forms  are  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Third.  The  top  three  forms  of  the  J  unior  School  are 
considered  parallel  wdtn  these,  and  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
with  the  addition  of  the  letters  J..  S.  to  denote  Junior  School. 
The  top  of  the  Junior  is,  however,  parallel  with  the  bottom  of 
the  Upper  School  in  more  than  name,  for  these  parallel  forms 
do  the  same  work,  read  the  same  books,  and  are  examined  by 
the  same  examiners  on  the  same  papers.  In  the  same  way  the 
top  forms  of  the  Preparatory,  called  A  and  B,  overlap  the  bottom 
of  the  Junior  School,  ana  are  parallel  respectively  with  the 
Lower  Second,  and  First  forms.  In  promotion  this  works  as 
follows  : — A  Junior  Schoolboy  in  the  Upper  Third  can  be  moved 
out  when  old  enough — often  before  fourteen — into  the  Lower 
Fourth  in  the  Upper  School.  If  he  were  fourteen,  and  in  the 
Lower  Third,  ana  not  fit  for  promotion,  he  would  be  moved 
from  the  Junior  School  into  tne  parallel  form  in  the  Upper 
School.  A  removal  of  this  kind  from  one  department  to  another 
would  not,  of  course,  be  promotion. 

Another  fact  which  tends  to  homogeneity  is  that  most,  if  not 
all  masters,  have  during  some  period  of  their  career  taught  in 
other  departments.  Many  have  taught  in  all  three,  and  thus 
there  is  complete  agreement  in  all  three  departments  as  to 
methods  and  standards  of  work. 

Lastly,  the  headmaster  gives  a  due  share  of  his  time  to  all 
departments  alike.  He  tafces  each  form  in  the  Junior  as  in  the 
LTpper  School  for  at  least  one  hour  a  term,  and  he  has  the  whole 
scnool  together  twice  every  Sunday  in  chapel.  As  regards 
discipUne,  he  personally  exercises  authority  throughout,  and  all 
serious  matters  are  submitted  to  him. 

In  games,  although  the  departments  are  distinct  and  never 
come  into  contact,  yet  the  Preparatory  and  Junior  feel  that  they 
belong  to  a  big  school,  and  take  pride  in  its  achievements. 

From  this  account  of  the  history^  and  organisation  of  these 
departments  it  will  be  advisable  to  pass  on  and  try  to  form  some 
estimate  of  their  real  value  and  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
which  is  so  often  asked — Is  a  Public  School  the  better  for 
having  its  own  Junior  departments  or  not  ? 

At  Clifton  at  anv  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  far  as 
teaching  is  concerned  the  Preparatory  School  in  every  way 
achieves  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded.  Preparatory  boys 
have  been  taught  from  the  first  on  the  lines  considered  b^t 
throughout  the  school,  and  they  have  nothing  to  unlearn  as 
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regards  methods.  They,  therefore,  have  for  years  taken  on  the 
average,  age  for  age,  a  far  higher  place  on  entering  the  Junior 
School  than  boys  prepared  in  other  schools.  This  superiority  is 
equally  true  of  the  Jiuiior  boy  entering  the  Upper  School.  More- 
over, of  the  forms  which  are  parallel  in  any  two  departments  the 
general  experience  is  that  in  every  examination  the  oetter  work  is 
one  by  the  junior  of  the  two. 
Thus  the  Junior  School  third  forms  will  always  beat  on  the 
same  papers  the  parallel  third  forms  in  the  Upper  School.  This 
is  partly  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  forms  in  the 
Jimior  School  represent  to  some  extent  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  while  the  parallel  forms  in  the  Upper  School  may 
partly  represent  tne  survival  of  the  uniittest,  inasmuch 
as  tne  dull  Junior  boys  may  be  drafted  into  the  Upper 
School  before  reaching  a  third  form.  But  after  making  all 
due  allowance  for  this,  it  is  still  undoubtedly  true  that 
both  Preparatory  and  Junior  boys  on  entering  a  higher  depart- 
ment more  than  hold  their  own  against  boys  entering  from 
outside. 

As  regards  the  honours  which  are  won  on  leaving  school,  it  is 
less  easy  to  estimate  how  great  a  share  should  fall  to  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  Junior  School;  but  after  careful 
calculation  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Junior  School  boys  at 
least  hold  their  own.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  abundantly 
clear  that  as  far  as  work  is  concerned  the  average  boy  gains  con- 
siderably by  entering  in  the  Junior  School,  while  in  the  case  of 
clever  or  brilliant  boys  honoinrs  are  divided,  and  those  from  good 
outside  Preparatory  Schools  hold  their  own. 

Excellence  in  games  is  a  comparatively  minor  point,  but  as 
games  are  compulsory  and  it  is  obviously  important  that  boys 
should  learn  that  wha^ver  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well,  the  Junior  School  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  fact  that  its 
old  members  contribute  far  more  than  their  proportional 
numerical  share  to  the  school  representatives  in  cricket,  football, 
and  gymnastics. 

If  one  turns  to  the  other  side  of  the  account  there  are,  it  must 
at  once  be  admitted,  certain  obvious  objections  to  the  Clifton 
system. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  some  cases  if  a  boy  is  to  remain 
at  school  till  he  is  nineteen,  nine  or  ten  years  at  one  school  is 
too  much.  Some  boys  will  be  distinctly  the  better  for  a  change 
about  the  middle  of  their  school  life,  and  will  gain  by  coming 
among  new  companions,  with  a  different  set  of  associations. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  boys  who  from  any  reason  have 
not  made  the  best  of  the  earlier  years  of  their  school  life.  A 
complete  change  of  companions  and  associations  may  help  them 
more  than  anything  eke  to  make  a  new  start  in  Ufe.  Moreover, 
to  a  large  extent,  they  may  be  said  on  entering  a  Public  School 
to  begin  with  a  clean  sheet.  Characters  are,  of  course,  sent  with 
them,  but  on  the  whole  but  few  of  either  masters  or  boys  know 
anything  of  their  previous  peccadilloes  or  scrapes,  and  honest 
efiorts  to  make  the  best  of  their  new  life  will  not  be  discounted 
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by  a  knowledge  of  former  idleness  or  wrong  doing.  This  is  of 
undoubted  importance,  as  the  knowledge  to  a  boy  that  his 
character  is  already'  considered  unsatisfactory  may  be  a  great 
hindrance  to  reform. 

At  Clifton  this  is  fully  recognised,  and  masters  are  aware  of 
the  importance  of  not  unnecessarily  talking  to  each  other  of  the 
failings  of  their  pupils. 

In  the  case  of  deliberately^  bad  boys  who  do  not  wish  to  work 
or  to  make  the  best  of  their  school  life,  the  more  that  is  known 
of  them  the  better.  And  the  Clifton  system  has  this  advantage 
that  if  such  bovs  do  come  into  the  Junior  School,  they  are  either 
sent  away  before  entering  the  Upper  School,  or  if  they  are 
allowed  to  enter,  their  chances  of  doing  harm  to  others  by  bad 
example  are  greatly  reduced. 

Another  objection  may  fairly  be  ur^ed  against  the  Clifton 
system.  The  departments  may  be  kept  quite  apart  and  yet  the 
younger  boys,  it  may  be  said,  will  tend  to  copy  the  manners  and 
ways  of  their  olders,  and  what  in  older  boys  may  be  reasonable 
and  natural  with  the  small  boys  may  become  attectation  and 
swagger. 

This  appears  to  be  an  objection  of  which  the  force  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  tone  and  the  manner  prevalent  in  any  particular 
school.  If,  as  may  be  hoped,  the  prevailing  attitude  of^the  older 
boys  is  that  of  tnoroughness  ana  manliness  and  modesty,  this 
tone  will  be  found  to  prevail  among  the  juniors,  and  they  will 
show  the  same  qualities  in  their  work  and  games.  That  the 
young  are  essentially  imitative  is  obviously  true,  and  the  con- 
tiguity of  older  boys  will,  therefore,  be  a  gain  or  a  hindrance 
according  to  the  character  of  the  school. 

There  is  another  undoubted  danger  in  the  Clifton  system. 
Junior  schoolboys  who  become  prominent  Jh  games  get  known  by 
reputation,  and  possibly  by  sight,  among  tne  older  boys,  and 
when  they  leave  the  Junior  School,  they  certainly  run  some  risk 
of  being  spoiled  by  too  much  notice  being  taken  of  them. 

Where  this  danger  is  known  and  realised  it  can  to  a  large 
extent  be  guarded  against,  but  if  precautions -were  negl^t^, 
evil  might  easily  ensue. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  make  any  very  accurate  comparison 
between  the  general  life  at  an  ordinary  Preparatory  School  and 
at  the  Junior  Department  of  a  school  like  CUfton,  but  of  late 
years  so  much  capital  has  been  put  into  the  Preparatory  School 
profession  that  such  schools  win  probably  quite  nold  tneir  own 
m  general  equipment  and  the  accessories  of  school  life,  so  that 
they  will  all  alike  have  their  swimming  baths,  fives'  courts,  cricket 
grounds,  and  sanatoria. 

If  anything  there  will  be  slightly  less  luxury  in  the  life  of  the 
boy  at  the  Public  School,  but  there  will  be  more  abundant  pro- 
vision of  the  more  expensive  apparatus  of  education,  and  Junior 
School  boys  will  reap  some  of  tne  advantages  of  museums,  labora- 
tories, facilities  for  music  and  drawing  that  are  primarily  intended, 
and  organised  on  a  scale  suitable  for  a  large  scnool  of  four  or  five 
hundred  boys. 
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Further,  it  is  not  unimporlaut  that  boys  should  at  au  early  age 
become  acquainted  with  a  correct  standard  of  excellence  m  all 
tlie  occupations  of  their  life. 

TJnder  the  Clifton  system  a  boy  is  perhaps  less  likely  to  form 
an  exaggemted  idea  oi  his  own  proficiency  than  he  might  be  at 
an  ordimxr}^  Preparatory  School  On  the  other  hancl,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  really  good  boy,  unless  precautions 
are  taken,  wul  run  at  the  Public  School  a  greater  chance  of 
receiving  undue  attention  or  adulation  from  his  schoolfellows. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  definite  advantage  that  the  Clifton 
system  presents  to  those  who  value  education  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  Nearly  all  Preparatory  Schools  suffer  from  having 
to  prepare  boys  for  examination  at  far  too  early  an  age.  Such 
schools  are  judged  by  their  successes  at  Scholarship  and  Entrance 
Examinations,  and  in  many  cases  the  education  of  other  boys 
suffers  in  consequence.  At  Clifton  the  Junior  and  Preparatory 
Schools  are  hampered  by  no  such  requirements,  and  the  whole 
routine  and  scheme  of  work  is  laid  out  simply  with  a  view  to 
prepare  each  boy  according  to  his  ability  to  take  his  place  in  the 
depiirtment  above.  No  piiolic  examination  disturbs  the  teaching 
of  the  term,  and  the  success  or  I'ailure  of  boys  and  teachers  alike 
is  tested  not  by  any  particular  examination  in  the  school  so 
much  as  by  the  general  average  of  success  attained  by  all  the 
Junior  boys  during  the  whole  of  their  career  at  Clifton. 

A.  T.  Martin. 
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In  Januaiy,  1885,  at  the  request  of  the  headmaster  of  a  well- 
known  Pubhc  School  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  I  undertook  to 
or^nise  a  Preparatory  School  in  connection  with  it. 

This  school  was  one  in  which  the  day-boy  element  was  so  far 
in  excess  of  the  boarding  one  that  it  might  for  all  practical 
purposes  be  caUed  a  day-school,  and  it  was,  therefore,  virtually 
certain  that  the  Preparatory  department  would  resemble  its 
foster  parent  in  the  same  respect.  This  turned  out  to  be  the 
case. 

In  founding  a  Preparatory  School  my  headmaster  had  in  view 
the  better  preparation  of  boys  entering  the  parent  school,  and,  if 
possible,  the  establishment  of  a  higher  standard  in  the  lower 
forms  of  that  school.  He  had  felt  that  the  standard  of  work 
aimed  at  by  the  majority  of  the  numerous  Preparatory  Schools 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  not  high  enough,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence too  much  of  the  elementary  work  which  should  have 
been  done  in  them  had  to  be  done  in  the  lower  forms  of  the  big 
school  itself. 

The  history  of  this  Preparatory  School  has  so  fiir  been  one  of 
quiet  and  unbroken  success.  Beginning  humbly  as  it  did  with  a 
small  class  of  seven  boys  it  rose  in  numbers  slowly  but  surely, 
and  there  were  over  60  members  at  the  end  of  two  years,  when 
my  connection  with  it  ceased.  After  a  lapse  of  16  years  it  now 
numbers  over  200,  and  has  at  any  rate  fulfilled  one  of  the  objects 
of  its  foundation,  seeing  that  few  of  its  members  &il  to  reach  at 
least  the  third  form  in  the  larger  school,  and  nearly  all  the  junior 
scholarships  ih  that  school  are  won  by  boys  prepared  at  it. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  Preparatory  School  that  it  has 
raised  the  standard  of  the  lower  forms  in  the  larger  school,  but  it 
does  act  as  a  valuable  feeder  to  that  school,  seeing  that  90  per 
cent,  of  its  members  proceed  there  and  that  very  few  of  them  are 
to  be  foimd  in  its  three  lowest  forms. 

The  management  of  the  Preparatory  department  is  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  its  headmaster,  who,  though  appointed  by, 
and  of  course  directly  responsible  to,  the  headmaster  of  Dulwich, 
has  a  free  hand  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  staff,  the  work 
taught,  and  the  general  discipline  of  the  department.  The  only 
practical  supervision  exercised  takes  the  form  of  a  yearly 
examination,  in  which  the  papers  are  set  and  looked  over  by 
masters  of  the  Collie  itself.  The  headmaster  also  reserves  to 
himself  the  right  of  being  present  at  lessons  and  of  testing  a 
class  ponsoually  at  any  tinie-^  right  rarely,  if  ever,  exerpis^d, 
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The  limit  of  age  of  admission  to  the  College  from  the  Pre- 
paratory School  is  13,  the  average  age  at  whicn  boys  proceed  to 
it  being  12^  years. 

The  Preparatory  department  has  a  part  of  the  College  grounds 
allotted  to  it  for  a  playing  field,  and  tne  College  gymnasium  and 
swimming  bath  are  also  open  to  its  members  at  certain  fixed 
times. 

Any  attempt  to  decide  the  relative  merits  of  the  Boarding 
School  and  Day  School  system  must  be  open  to  criticism.  The 
following  remarks  must  therefore  be  taken  as  the  result  of  my  own 
experience,  and  in  no  w^ay  as  a  statement  of  universal  or  incon- 
trovertible facts. 

First,  the  head  and  his  staff  are  brought  into  closer  personal 
contact  in  a  Boarding  School,  and  the  more  intimate  relations 
thus  established  enable  him  not  only  to  improve  the  organisation 
in  a  way  he  could  not  otherwise  do,  but  also  to  learn  more  from 
his  staff  about  the  boys  than  he  could  do  in  a  Day  School. 

Further,  the  lower  fees  in  a  Day  School  do  not  allow  its  head- 
master to  provide  so  large  a  staff,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  boys,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  Boarding  School,  while  the 
larger  numbers  which  generally  exist  in  a  Day  School  is  another 
factor  militating  against  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  characters 
and  dispositions  of  the  boys. 

Indeed,  this  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  boys  by  their  master 
is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  Day  School  system.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  master  has  the  direct  assistance  of  parents  to 
help  him  to  deal  with  his  charges ;  but  in  how  many  cases  is 
that  assistance  wisely  given  ?  Is  dual  control  ever  satisfactory 
in  its  results  ? 

A  schoolmaster  has  greater  experience  than  the  ordinary 
parent  in  dealing  with  boys.  It  is,  so  to  say,  his  business  to 
watch  his  charges  with  a  view  to  suppressing,  to  .the  best  of  his 
ability,  not  only  what  is  actually  baa  in  them,  but  whatever  is 
mean  or  only  unsatisfactory,  and  to  encourage  and  develop 
whatever  is  good  in  them.  It  becomes  a  difficult  task  to  do 
this  when  he  has  them  under  his  control  for  half  only  of  their 
school  life,  and  that  perhaps  the  least  instructive  part  so  far  as 
it  affords  any  insight  into  their  character. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  instruments  a  master  has  in 
dealing  with  boys  is  the  tone  of  the  school.  When  a  healthy 
tone  exists,  there  are  very  few  members  who  are  not  affected  by 
it.  If  it  is  considered  cowardly  to  tell  a  lie,  disgraceful  to  bie 
impure,  ungentlemanly  to  be  dirty  and  untidy,  the  feeling  of 
the  school  will  help  many  a  boy  whose  tendency  may  be  towards 
what  is  wrong.  Such  a  tone  is  far  more  easy  to  create  and. to 
maintain  in  a  Boarding  School  than  in  a  Day  School,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  term  easv  is  only  used  relativelv; 
It  may  bo  comparatively  easy  to  create  this  tone  in  a  Boarding 
School,  but  it  requires  unceasing  effort  to  maintain  it,  and  the 
cask  in  a  Day  School  is  generally  even  more  difficult.  The  tempta- 
tions and  opportunities  for  wrong-doing  are  so  numerous  away 
from  school  tJbat,  unless  his  home  is  an  exceptionally  good  one,  the 
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day  boy  is  far  more  likely  to  be  neglected  and  go  astray  than  is 
the  boarder. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  salient  points  of  difference  between  the 
two  systems  as  they  appear  to  me.  Without  professing  to  be 
infallible  in  any  way,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  brother  school- 
masters would  endorse  my  views,  and  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
sending  boys  to  Boarding  Schools,  now  so  generd,  seems  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  many  parents  would  also  support  me. 

T.  H.  Mason. 
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Bible,  English  History,  Geography,  Repetition,  English  Grammar,  and  Literature. 
Arithmetic.  Enclld,  Algebra  in  Forms  VI.  to  IV.     Arithmetic  only  below  Form  IV. 
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fHE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  PUBLIC  AND 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


In  view  of  proposals  for  important  changes  in  the  general 
system  of  Secondary  Education  it  seems  pertinent  to  consider 
briefly  the  relations  that  existed  in  the  past  between  Public  and 
PrejMuratorv  Schools,  to  compare  them  with  those  which  now 
obtain  and  to  indicate  some  points  in  which  further  progress 
seems  desirable. 

Preparatory  Schools  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  may 
fairly  be  taken  to  mean  only  those  which  prepare  boys  exclusivery 
for  entrance  to  the  Public  Schools  or  the  "  Britannia  "  between  the 
a^es  of  9-14.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  boys  go  earlier  than 
nine  to  their  Preparatory  School,  and  in  some  Public  Schools  where 
the  age  of  admission  runs  up  to  ]  5,  as  at  Winchester  and  Rugby, 
they  stay  over  14 ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  £a.ct,  the  average  boy  comes 
somewhere  about  9-9  J,  and  leaves  between  13^14. 

Such  Preparatory  Schools  are  in  all  essential  matters  worked 
upon  the  same  lines  as  a  Public  School.  The  masters  are  almost 
excliifiively  university  men ;  the  class  of  boys  is  the  same  as  will 
later  on  be  schoolfellows  together ;  the  curriculum  is  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  moulded  on  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Schools ; 
the  tone  and  esprit  de  corps  are  formed  and  fostered  on  the 
best  traditions  of  the  great  schools  by  men  who  have  themselves 
Uved  in  them ;  in  a  word,  the  Preparatory  Schools  are  not  only 
the  nurseries  of  the  Public  Schools  but  actually  their  lower  forms. 
It  is,  then,  natural  that  the  relations  between  them  should  be 
close ;  few,  indeed,  would  deny  that  the  closer  and  more  confiden- 
tial they  can  grow  to  be  the  better  for  all  concerned,  whether 
masters  or  boys  or  parents. 

And  in  this  respect  of  growth  in  more  intimate  relationship 
there  has  be^n  ouring  the  last  ten  years  a  markedly  hajjpy 
advance.  Before  that  time  there  was  very  little  communication 
between  the  Public  Schools  and  the  bulk  of  the  Preparatory 
Schools.  Each  Preparatory  School  was  practically  a  thing  apart, 
and  depended  for  its  relationship  to  all  other  educational  bodies 
entirely  on  the  individuality  of  the  headmaster  and  his  acquain- 
tance or  friendship  with  the  heads  of  the  various  schools  into 
which  his  boys  principally  passed.  There  was  no  cohesion  of  any 
sort  among  tne  Preparatory  Schools ;  each  was  a  law  to  itself,  and 
each  headmaster  did  precisely  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
No  attempt — none  at  any  rate  that  had  met  with  success — nad 
bwn  made  to  bring  together  and  federate  for  the  common  good 
the  experience  and  the  ideals  of  a  large  number  of  devoted  and 
enthusiastic  teachers,  nor  to  establish  any  espHt  de  corpa  among 
a  rapidly  increasing  body  of  men  who  were  spending  all  their 
enemes  (in  addition  to  all  their  available  resources)  upon  this 
particular  branch  of  educational  work, 
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A  feeling  that  such  a  want  of  co-operation  was  not  only  in 
itself  a  pity,  but  that  it  also  seriously  prevented  any  promising 
attempt  being  made  to  alter  conditions  of  various  kmds  that 
were  felt  to  prejudice  some  of  the  best  work  in  Preparatorv 
Schools  began  gradually  to  develop.  Happily  this  was  mucn 
encouraged  at  the  Headmasters'  Conference  held  at  Oxford  in 
December,  1890,  when  the  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  then 
Headmaster  of  Harrow,  proposed : 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  relation  between  Preparatory 
and  PubUc  Schools  somewhat  closer  and  more  systematic." 

This  proposal  was  received  with  general  approbation,  as  was 
also  a  rider  to  the  effect,  "  That  the  committee  of  the  Conference 
should  be  requested  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  Prepara- 
tory Schoolmasters,  and  to  invite  them  to  consider  whether  by 
some  representative  organization  they  might  put  themselves  in 
fuller  communication  with  the  schools  represented  at  the 
Conference." 

The  problem,  however,  still  remained  of  how  best  to  bring 
Preparatory  Schoolmasters  together,  seeing  that  up  to  that  time 
they  had  been  inclined  to  regard  one  another  rather  as  rivals 
than  as  fellow- workers  in  a  common  field  of  labour.  The  solution 
of  this  difficulty  is  worth  recording.  By  a  happy  inspiration  it 
occurred  to  a  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  that  a  mucn  debated 
question  in  cricket  for  young  boys  might,  perhaps,  furnish*  the 
means  of  a  preliminary  conference.  This  proved  successful  and  a 
very  cordial  meeting  in  March,  1891,  in  London,  at  which  nothing 
but  cricket  was  discussed,  ended  in  a  resolution  to  give  the  altera- 
tion that  had  been  decided  on  a  trial  during  the  ensuing  season. 
A  request  was  made  that  one  of  those  present  would  report  upon 
the  result  of  the  experiment  in  the  winter,  and  the  meeting  broke 
up  with  the  laugning  remark  that  probably  upon  no  other 
subject  but  cricket  could  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  have  been 
induced  to  meet  in  this  way ! 

After  this  it  was  simple,  as  well  as  obvious,  when  the  time  drew 
near  for  the  report  to  be  made,  to  suggest  to  all  those  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  cricket  discussion  that  perhaps  there  were  other 
subjects  of  common  interest  which  might  also  be  considered. 
This  found  favour,  and  it  was  decided  that  on  the  morning 
following  the  discussion  of  tHe  cricket  question,  a  conference 
should  be  held.  About  seventy  Headmasters  of  Preparatory 
Schools  met  in  London :  a  constitution  on  the  lines  ol  the  Headf- 
masters'  Conference 
executive  committee 
the  Headmasters'  Conference  and  the  coincidence  oT  a  strong 
desire  for  greater  union  from  the  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  them- 
selves the  first  Conference  of  **  The  Association  of  Headmasters 
of  Preparatory  Schools"  was  held  in  December,  1892.  And  it  is 
surely  not  the  least  notable  service  that  cricket  has  rendered  to 
England  and  to  English  education  that  it  was  a  main  agent  in 
making  such  a  work  possible. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  committee  was  to  inform  the 
Chairman  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference  ot  what  had  occurred. 
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very  largely  in  accordance  with  their  wish  and  at  their  su&;gestion, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  opportunity  might  be  &und  to 
discuss  together  matters  of  common  interest  in  their  work  A  very 
sympathetic  reply  was  received,  and  thus  a  great  advance  was 
possible. 

Since  its  formation  the  Association  of  Headmasters  of  Pre- 
paratory Schools  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  until  now 
there  are  more  than  280  members.  It  is  the  recognised 
channel  of  communication  between  the  Government  and  other 
educational  bodies  and  the  Preparatory  Schools,  and  member- 
ship may  be  taken  to  imply  the  desire  to  be  able  to  give  expres- 
sion as  a  body,  and  not  simply  as  individuals,  to  their  views 
upon  the  many  pressing  educational  problems  of  the  day. 

Several  meetings  have  taken  place  between  representatives 
from  the  Headmasters'  Conference  and  the  Association,  and 
questions  of  great  importance  have  been  discussed.  Among  such 
nave  been  the  curriculum  for  young  boys ;  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation for  entrance  and  for  entrance  scholarships  at  the  Public 
Schools ;  the  age  of  entry ;  the  need  for  training  of  hand  and 
eye  and  ear ;  and  others  no  doubt  will  be  brought  forward  when 
more  general  agreement  about  these  has  been  reached.  But  in 
ever}'  case  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  to  record  that  the 
views  of  the  Preparatory  Schools,  as  expressed  by  their  represen- 
tatives, have  been  most  kindly  received  and  carefully  considered, 
even  where  thev  did  not  command  immediate  assent,  and  thus 
a  great  step  has  been  taken  to  put  the  Headmasters  of  Public 
Scnools  in  possession  of  facts  which  they  cannot  have  known 
previously  to  the  siime  extent,  and  to  set  before  them  far  more 
cogently  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  individual  effort  the 
many  problems  which  a  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  has  continually 
to  face. 

But  notable  as  the  advance  has  been,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  before  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  at  all  achieve  their  ideal 
of  the  relations  between  the  Public  Schools  and  themselves. 

Some  of  these  questions  may  be  briefly  indicated  here. 

First  of  all  stands  the  need  of  a  fuller  and  completer  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Public  Schools  concerning  the  early  life  and 
training  of  their  younger  boys.  It  is  surely  idle  to  argue  now 
that  it  is  better  not  to  know  what  has  passed  before  a  boy's 
entrance  to  his  Public  School,  because  to  know  is  to  be  prejudiced 
against  him  or  biassed  in  his  favour,  and  that  it  is  better,  therefore, 
for  the  Public  Schoolmaster  to  find  out  for  himself  from  his  own 
experience  what  sort  of  subject  he  has  to  deal  with.  Not  only 
is  this  to  disregard  for  all  practical  purposes  the  work  of  the 
Preparatory  School  and  of  the  home,  but  it  is  a  refusal  of  co- 
operation at  one  of  the  most  critical  stages  in  a  boy's  lite,  which 
must  sadly  mar  any  real  attempt  at  unity  of  purpose  or  con- 
tinuity of  life  in  what  should  be  a  progressive  training  of 
character.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  in  the  view  of  Preparatory 
Schoolmasters  that  such  mutual  confidence  should  exist  as  shall 
enable  a  boy  to  pass  on  as  naturally  as  possible  from  his  Pre- 
paratory to  his  Public  School.     The  fdeal  is  a  complete  rapport 
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in  the  relations  between  those  to  whom  parents  have  entrusted 
the  education  of  their  boy  as  an  individwali  the  problem  of 
whose  future  can  only  be  efficiently  worked  out  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  masters  and  their  collaboration  in  many  details ;  cer- 
tainly not  b)r  want  of  sympathy,  or  by  distrust,  or  disregard  of 
plain  indications  to  certain  tendencies  m  early  life. 

Again,  there  often  comes  home  strongly  to  the  Preparsitory 
Schoolmaster  the  claim  of  the  averaae  boy  to  more  consideration. 
So  much  of  the  curriculum  in  school,  so  many  of  the  games  out 
of  school,  are  planned  for  and  determined  by  the  powere  of  the 
scholar  or  the  exceptional  athlete — -just  the  boys  who  under 
any  circumstances  are  sure  to  be  able  to  take  Ciire  of  themselves, 
even  if  for  other  obvious  reasons  they  were  not  always  secure 
from  neglect.  Accordinrfy  the  average  boy  not  only  often  escapes 
notice  m  the  crush — that  is  perhaps  not  of  such  particular 
consequence — but  the  routine  of  his  hfe  is  mainly  dependent  on 
the  capabilities  of  cleverer  and  stronger  boys,  and  he  perforce 
does  not  flourish  even  if  he  succeeds  in  maintaining  a  rather 
hopeless  struggle  to  the  end  of  his  time  so  far  as  actual  school 
work  is  concerned,  and  if  he  should,  while  intellectually  weak, 
be  successful  in  games  from  physical  strength,  his  case  cannot  be 
counted  as  wholly  satisfactory.  He  has  gone  through  school 
with  little,  if  any,  real  interest  on  the  intellectual  side,  very  often 
because  no  real  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  his  intellect 
except  in  certain  directions,  which  for  him  were  always 
unattractive.  His  school  time  has  been  taken  up  almost 
exclusively  with  linguistic  training  and  mathematics,  each  and 
all  to  him  slightly  ditterent  forms  of  drudgery.  Practically  no 
continuous  effort  has  been  made  to  train  his  hand  or  eye  or  ear, 
even  in  obvious  default  of  any  sort  of  probable  success  on  the 
ordinary  lines ;  and  so  he  leaves  school  with  no  sort  of  sympathy 
existing  between  his  work  and  his  life,  without  accurate  know- 
ledge of  any  single  language  on  which  he  has  spent  so  many 
years,  and  though  very  possibly  fond  of  games  and  even 
proficient  in  them,  and  often  with  high  character  and  in  all 
senses  a  typical,  honest,  fearless  English  gentleman,  still  not 
exactly  what  could  be  described  truly  as  an  educational  success. 
And  yet  had  there  been  more  care  for  him  as  an  individual  and 
more  thought  for  him,  as  j&x)m  the  first  manifestly  only  an  average, 
rather  dull  boy,  without  aptitude  for  languages,  and  therefore 
needing  a  different  training,  how  much  power  and  interest  might 
have  been  added  to  his  life. 

Yet  another  matter  of  great  imporUmce,  and  one  closely 
affecting  the  relationship  we  are  considering,  is  that  of  the  age  of 
entrance  to  the  Public  Schools.  The  Association  as  a  whole  is 
prepared  to  give  solid  reasons  for  entrance  not  being  advisable  aa 
a  rule  before  13i;  not  from  a  selfish  j)oint  of  view,  out  on  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  grounds  in  the  case  of  the  large 
majority  of  their  boys.  Here,  again,  mutual  confidence  in  the 
relation  between  the  Public  School  and  the  Preparatory 
Schoolmaster  would  be  most  valuable,  and  would  be  of  real 
service,  not  only  to  the  individual  boys  concerned,  but  to  the^ 
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Ynaintenance  of  that  high  tone  in  both  stages  of  school  life  which 
masters  in  both  have  so  much  at  heart. 

No  Preparatory  Schoolmaster  would,  of  course,  advocate  such 
reforms  as  are  implied  here  except  on  the  understanding  that 
lie  on  his  part  must  enter  with  at  least  equal  readiness  and  open- 
mindedness  upon  such  improvements  in  his  methods  and  general 
training  as  might  be  pressed  upon  him  from  the  Public  Schools. 
Indeed  the  present  writer  mates  hold  to  assert  that  the  Pre- 
paratory Schoolmaster  is  prepared  for  criticism — ^nav,  is  even 
anxious  for  it — but  does  not  get  it  unless  he  asks  for  it  directly. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  results  of  the  training  at  the  Preparatory 
School  must  appear  in  the  Public  School,  and  that  there  must  be 
many  points  upon  which  a  frank  exchange  of  opinions  would  be 
most  helpful,  especially  since  the  means  tor  such  communication 
either  upon  general  or  special  matters  through  the  Committees  of 
the  Conference  and  the  Association  by  correspondence,  or  better 
still  by  a  joint  Conference,  are  now  available. 

There  can,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  be  no  question  of  the  earnest 

desire  of  the  Preparatory  Scnools  to  be  aosolutely  loyal  to  the 

Public  Schools — to  work  for  them  and  with  them  in  every  way 

that  they  conceive  to  be  in  the  interests  of  their  boys — and  not 

to  trench  on  their  undoubted  prerogatives  or  interfere  in  their 

general  methods.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  venture  to 

urge   with  all   the  force    at   their  command   that   in   certain 

particulars  they  know  best  where  the  shoe  pinches,  just  because 

they  have  to  wear  it  every  day,  and  that  on  such  questions  as 

the  number  of  hours  of  work  desirable  for  the  average  boy  of 

9-13J,  the  number  of  subjects  that  can  be  honestly  taught  with 

the  prospect  of  laying  a  really  sound  foundation  in  each  of  them 

in  those  nours,  the  best  age  of  entry  for  the  average  boy  to  his 

Public  School,  the  desirabiEty  of  developing  powers  of  observation 

and  of  training  hand,  eye,  and  ear,  the  Preparatory  Schoolmaster 

who  has  maae  such  things  the  work  and  study  of  his  life,  is 

really  in  the  position  of  an  expert,  and  may  now  claim  reasonably, 

without  exaggeration  or  want  of  modesty,  the  right  to  be  heard 

by  those  whose  experience  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to 

boys  of  13 J-1 9. 

To  sum  up — if  the  improved  and  improving  relation 
between  the  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools  can  be  set  firmlv  on 
a  foundation  of  a  real  desire  for  co-operation  with  open  minds 
and  mutual  confidence  in  common  coujisel,  there  will  indeed 
be  good  hope  of  the  attainment  of  that  "  right  judgment  in  all 
things  "  which  above  all  else  is  surely  essential  to  deal  with  the 
many  pressing  needs  of  English  education. 

Herbert  Bull. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  PRODUCT. 
From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Public  School  Master. 


I  am  not  using  a  form  of  words  when  I  say  that  I  could  have 
wished  that  the  choice  of  the  editors  of  this  volume  had  fallen 
upon  some  one  better  qualified  than  myself  to  write  this  article. 
To  deal  with  the  subject  adequately  one  needs  long  and  wide 
experience,  less  as  a  headmaster  than  as  a  housemaster,  and 
above  all  as  a  housemaster  who,  not  being  a  headmaster  as  well. 
has  been  able  to  give  a  great  deal  of  his  time  out  of  school  and 
his  undivided  interest  to  the  boys  in  his  house,  above  all  to  the 
younger  members  of  it.  As,  however,  I  am  begged,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  this  qualification,  to  write,  I  will  do 
what  1  can,  if  only  from  a  sense  of  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  public  schools  owe  to  preparatory  school  masters. 

For  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  whole  face  of  public 
school  education  has  been  changed  since  the  days  when  it  was 
the  common  custom  to  plimge  little  boys  of  8  and  9  without  any 

f  reparation  into  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  great  school, 
do  not  go  back  to  that  period.  When  I  began  work  at  Marl- 
boroug;h  thirty  years  ago,  the  preparatory  school  was  already  a 
recognized  institution:  less  universal,  however,  and  less  thorougnly 
organized  by  far  than  now.  At  that  time  it  was  possible — as 
it  is  possible  in  a  much  diminished  degree  still — to  compare  the 
preparatory  school  product,  as  handed  on  to  the  public  school, 
mm  the  product  of  home  training,  or  of  individual  tuition,  or  of 
the  local  grammar  school  (or  private  school),  where  boys  of  all 
ages  attended. 

Even  then  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 

training  from  the  strictly  educational  point  of  view.     Ten  years 

earlier  a  contemporary  of  my  own,  a  boy  then  as  he  is  a  man  now 

of  conspicuous  ability,  had  been  told  on  arriving  at  a  great  school 

to  try  mr  an  entrance  scholarship  that  he  might  as  well  go  home 

again  if  he  had  not  been  to  a  preparatory  school.     Even  in  these 

early  days,  moreover,  the  cry  was  not  unknown  of  cramming  and 

overwork,  and  it  was  said  ttuit  boys  thus  specially  prepared  often 

failed  to  fulfil  their  promise :  but  we  found  that  the  excellent 

grounding  in  grammar,  in  the  principles  of  composition,  in  the 

elements  of  mathematics,  and  so  on,  m  the  case  at  once  of  abler 

and  less  gifted  boys,  were  an  abiding  foundation  which  made  the 

suj)erstructure  sounder  and  the  process  of  building  it  up  infinitely 

easier.     Since  those  days,  in  spite  of  many  difliculties  caused 

bj  the  differing  recjuirements  of  different  schools,  by  shortness  of 

time  and  inequaUty  of  material,  a  systematic  preparation  ha& 

been  gradually  developed :  and  the  results  of  it  are  evidenced  less 

by  success  in  examinations,  whether  competitive  or  quaUfying. 

than  by  the  way  in  which  boys  thus  equipped  at  the  outset  of 

their  school  career  usually  go  through  it  creditably  and  with 
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satisfactory  results,  even  where  they  possess  no  singular  capacity. 
It  is  perhaps  these  average  boys  who  owe  most  to  their  early 
preparation.  Exceptional  abihty  will  assert  itself,  even  though 
Its  start  be  unfavourable :  ordinary  powers  cannot  afford  to  be 
handicapped  in  the  race  of  school  any  more  than  in  the  race  of 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  charges,  frequently  brought  against  jjrepara- 
tory  schools,  to  which  I  have  advertea  above — of  cramming  and 
overwork. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  if  a  number  of  instances  can  be 
adduced  where  boys — ^more  especially  scholars — ^have  after  join- 
ing a  great  school  ceased  to  maintam  the  superiority  to  othere 
which  they  showed  in  the  scholarship  or  entrance  examination, 
such  boys  must  have  been  crammed  with  knowledge  which  they 
never  properly  digested,  or  else  that  nature,  overwrought  by 
long  hours  of  study  at  a  premature  age,  has  asserted  herself  by 
a  reaction  in  which  the  brain  remains  torpid  and  inactiva 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  — ^not  a  large  one — one  or 
other  of  the  charges  may  be  true.    I  know  preparatory  schools 
where  boys  are  "  crammed  "  for  scholarships :  there  may  oe  others 
where  they  are  overworked,  though  I  do  not  know  tnem.    The 
word  "cramming,**  however,  requires  definition.    Some  "crammers" 
are  admirable  teachers:  and  the  term  ought  not  to  be  applied  with- 
out discrimination  to  tutors  who  avowedly  prepare  boys  for  special 
examinations.    We  are  probably  all  in  a  measure  "  crammers  '*  in 
this  sense.  But  cramming  in  its  proper  and  bad  sense  is  marked  by 
two  characteristics :  (1)  excessive  attention  to  one  or  two  branches 
of  a  liberal  education  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest ;  and  (2)  the  impart- 
ing of  mere  information  as  distinguished  from  educational  prin- 
ciples, the  use  of  the  "  tip,"  the  memoria  technica,  and  the  rest  of 
the  eauipment  of  the  false  educator,  including  the  art  of  studying 
and  playing  up  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  different  public  sclbool 
examiners.    In  some  measure  .these  examiners  have  themselves 
to  blame  if  they  fall  victims  to  such  artifices.    It  may  be  hard, 
{e.g.)  in  a  gp»mmar  paper,  not  to  leave  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
them,  but  m  most  examinations  they  can  be  largely  eliminated. 
But  in  the  preparatory  schools  which  I  know  most  intimately 
"cramming"  in  its  bad  sense  is  not  practised.    No  doubt  the 
examinations  which  the  boys  have  to  pass  are  kept  carefully  in 
mind  during  their  preparatory  training,  and  certain  points  are 
emphasized  and  have  special  time  given  to  them ;   but  there  is 
no  neglect  of  important  side-subjects ;  and  the  teaching  is  good 
and  carried  out  on  rational  lines.    The  cases  of  arrested  develop- 
ment to  which  I  have  adverted  above  are  many  of  them  to  be 
accounted  for  by  quite  other  causes  than  those  to  which  thev  are 
commonly  attnbuted;    to  new  surroundings  and  methods  of 
teaching,  to  the  physical  changes  which  occur  at  this  time  of  life, 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus  of  the  entrance  or  scholarship 
examination  and  the  like.     Nor  am  I  casting  any  slight  xipon 
public  school  masters  when  I  add  that  there  may  be  cases  where 
the  preparatory  school-master  is  a  better  teacher,  and  that  in  the 
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highest  sense,  than 'the  fbrin-master  with  whom  si  new  boy  fe 
Traced.  Hitherto  the  h&v  has  had  the  advantage  of  more  stimu- 
lating teaching,  and  has  In  conse(}uence  shot  ahead  of  his  equals 
in  ability  elsewhere:  deprived  of  it,  he  sinks  back  to  th«r  level 
Of  course  the  reverse  case  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  found :  and 
then  the  boy  mounts  rajridljr  in  his  new  school.  - 

I  turn  now  to  training  ot  other  kinds.    Not  long  ago  I  was 
told  of  a  complaint  addressed  by  the  mother  of  a  boy  sent  miich 
too  young  to  a  public  school  to  the  matron  of  the  house  in  which 
he  had  passed  his  first  term,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  comehotiie 
not  knowing  how  properly  to  wash  himself  or  brush  his  hair. 
The  reply  was  obvious.     But  it  is  just  such  lessons  as  these — in 
the  social  alphabet — that  are  taught  eflSciently  and  well  in  pre- 
paratory schools.     A  training  in  cleanliness,,  in  personal  neatness, 
in  carefulness  about  the  elementary  laws  of  health,  in  orderliness, 
and  resourcefulness  in  little  things,  cannot  be  begun  too  early. 
It  should  be  begun  in  the  nursery,  but  it  is  often  left  to  the  pre- 
paratory school  to  instil  its  very  rudiments.     Postponed,  at  least 
m  some  of  its  details,  to  the  time  when  the  public  school  is  en- 
tered, it  can  only  be  learnt  by  imitation  of  or  rough  reminders 
from  school-fellows,  and  a  hint  now  and  then  from  a  matron,  who 
cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  fully  informed  about  the 
operations  of  the  dormitory.     The  age  at  which  a  boy  should  go 
to  a  preparatory  school  is  a  difficult  question.     In  some  homes  it 
is  doubtless  difficult  to  arrange  for  proper  teaching  to  be  carried 
on.     But,  as  a  general  rule,  there  should  be  time  allowed  for 
home  influences  to  do  their  salutary  work.     It  should  not  he 
forgotten  that  the  tendency  of  all  schools  is  to  turn  out  boys  of 
one  stamp  or  mould.     Conventions  are  masters  of  the  situation, 
for  good  or  evil.     The  levelling  process  should  not  begin  too 
soon :  or  by  the  time  a  boy  gets  to  a  public  school  everything 
may  have  been  levelled  down  that  is  most  worth  having  in  a 
boy's  character. 

More  important  still  is  the  question  of  moral  training.  Very 
young  boys  have  not  unfrequently,  as  all  schoolmasters  know, 
a  very  imperfect  sense  of  honour,  of  truthfulness,  of  honesty  and 
the  distinction  between  Tnewm  and  t%Lxmn,  It  is  fitr  easier  to 
create  and  to  foster  such  a  sense  in  the  simpler  atmosphere  of  a 
preparatory  school  than  in  the  more  complex  surroundings  of  a 
public  one.  Few  boys  now  come  to  us  on  whom  some  impression 
nas  not  been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  older  and  higher  boys  in  preparatory  schools  are  often 
entrusted  within  obvious  limits  with  power  and  responsibilities 
which  doubtless  have  in  most  instances  and  in  the  long  run  an 
effect  on  their  character.  But  this  practice  has  its  drawbacks. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  boys  at  this  stage  are  not  too  un- 
developed to  bear  the  strain  of  such  responsibilities,  to  understand 
their  nature  or  importance.  There  is  a  danger  of  a  premature 
appeal  to  the  half  formed  sense  of  honour  searing  the  conscience, 
and  rendering  it  callous  when,  later  on,  the  appeal  ought  to  make 
its  impression.  A  boy  may  become  morally  hlas6\  further  it 
Bhould  be  remembered  a  boy  so  trusted  finds  himself  a  nobody 
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when  he  joins  his  greater  school;  and  the  revukion — almost 
parallel  to  that  which  takes  place  when  a  sixth  form  boy  g^oes 
to  the  University — ^is  in  some  cases  hurtful.  Comvptio  optimi 
peasima. 

On  morality  in  its  narrow  sense  there  is  much  to  be  saiA 
Given  the  best  tone  in  the  world  amongst  elder  boys,  the  know- 
ledge of  sexual  facts  cannot  be  long  delayed,  and  knowledge 
means  discussion  of  them.  I  need  not  point  out  the  danger, 
arising  from  this  cause,  of  the  learning  of  oad  habits  by  younger 
boys  in  such  a  community  before  they  are  fully  conscious  of 
their  significance.  It  was  great  in  the  old  days  of  mixed  ages : 
it  is  very  far  from  absent  now.  The  preparatory  school  master 
who  can  keep  his  school  pure,  and  who  warns  his  boys  when  they 
leave  him  oi  the  dangers  to  come,  is  discharging  a  duty  the  value 
and  importance  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  On  the  other 
hand,  tnere  is  no  greater  peril  known  to  the  boarding  house 
master  of  a  big  school  than  the  presence  in  his  house  of  boys  who 
have  been  corrupted  and  familiarised  with  impure  ideas  before 
entering  it.  1  nave  known  schools  from  which  housemasters 
have  dreaded  to  receive  boys.  Happily  they  are  few;  in  the 
majority  of  cases  preparatory  masters  are  fiiUy  alive  to  the  risk 
and  the  responsibility.  Even  among  quite  young  boys  there  is 
a  danger  ot  contamination  from  the  presence  of  one  or  two  who 
have  somehow  or  other  learnt  ail  too  soon  what  they  should  not ; 
yet  it  is,  I  believe,  in  the  large  majority  of  instances  guarded 
against  and  minimised.  If  boys  thus  protected  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  education  fall  later  on,  it  is  the  fault  either  of 
special  proclivities  to  vice  or  of  untoward  surroundings  in  their 
later  school. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  about  the  preparatory  departments 
of  great  schools.  There  is  often  an  objection  raised  and  felt  to 
them  to  the  effect  that  the  boys  cannot  but  mix,  and  that  not  to 
their  advantage,  with  their  older  neighbours.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  case  in  any  well  managed  school;  the  two  depart- 
ments are  habitually  kept  distinct,  and  little  is  known  by  the  one 
of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  something  js  gained  by  ilio 
fact  that  the  system  of  the  one  is  identical  witti,  or  leads  natur- 
ally up  to  that  of  the  other.  For  such  special  purposes  as  a 
Navy  class,  where  boys  are  prepared  for  an  examination  to  be 
taken  at  an  early  age,  such  an  ediicational  ladder  is  most  valuable: 
and  if  we  take  a  broader  outlook,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  there 
is  any  serious  flaw  in  the  system. 

I  have  said,  I  hope,  enough  to  show  what  to  my  mind  aire  the 
advantages  of  the  preparatory  school  system  as  well  as  its  draw- 
backs. There  are  lew  housemasters  of  public  schools  who  will 
not  a^ee  vnth  me  that  the  gain  is  far  greater  than  the  loss,  and 
that  m  the  system  we  have  much  that  tells  for  manliness  and 
much  that  helps  us  to  combat  evil  and  to  foster  good. 

H.  A.  James. 
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THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  PRODUCT 
From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Public  Schoolmaster, 


Any  attempt  adecjuatel}^  to  discuss  this  subject  is  beset  by  one 
serious  and  almost  insunnountable  difficulty.    Though  the  term 
"  product "  is  often  used  with  regard  to  the  results  of  a  system  of 
education,  it  is  obviously  liable  to  misle^id  unless  care  is  taken  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  term  cannot  be  employed  with  any  verjr 
distinct  connotation.     In  horticulture  and  mathematics  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the   word;   but  in  all 
educational  observations  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  separate  the 
effects  of  nature  from  those  of  nurture ;  and  this  remark  is  true 
if  the  area  under  observation  is  no  wider  than  the  home.     If  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  boy  there  is  a  reason  for  wishing  to 
diagnose'the  results  of  his  school  life  as  well  as  of  his  home  training, 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  accuracy  is  enormously  enhanced.     It 
is  well  known  that  if  an}^hing  goes  wrong  the  school  is  generally 
blamed  by  the  parents,  o,nd  the  home  is  olamed  by  the  school- 
master ;  and  this  kind  of  recrimination  could  not  exist  unless 
there  were  considerable  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  responsibility 
for  the  ultimate  result.     But  if  anything  could  increase  this 
difficulty  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent  it  would  be  if  the  term 
product  were  used  to  cover  not  one  boy  and  one  school,  but  a 
multitude  of  boys  from  a  multitude  of  schools,  and  the  question 
were  asked  as  to  what  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  effect  of 
the  school  training  on  the  whole  number.     It  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  the  question  assumes  that  there  is  an  effect  on  young 
boys  distinct  enough  to  be  observable  in  a  large  number,  ill  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  schools  through  which  they  have  passed  are 
very  various  in    tone,  equipment,  and  aim  ;   only  less  various 
than  the  homes  from  which  they  have  originally  come. 

There  are,  however,  two  considerations  which  somewhat  miti- 
gate the  difficulty  mentioned,  though  they  do  not  by  any  means 
wholly  remove  it.  The  first  is  as  follows  : — If  the  question  is  put 
quite  simply,  what  is  the  difference  between  young  boys  who 
enter  the  public  schools  now,  and  what  they  would  be  if  they 
had  never  been  to  any  preparatory  school  at  all,  any  schoolmaster 
would  feel  that  in  spite  of  the  theoretical  impossibility  of  gauging 
results,  yet  he  is  prettv  certain  that  there  is  a  difference,  and 
also  that  he  is  prepared  to  say,  approximately,  in  what  features 
of  the  schoolboy's  character  it  manifests  itself.  That  is  to  say, 
there  are  some  broad  general  characteristics  of  English  school- 
boys of  13  and  14  years  of  age  which  a  tolerable  consensus 
of  opinion  attributes  to  the  school  training  which  they  have 
undergone.     And  thus  it  becomes  possible  to  indicate  what  those 
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characteristics  are,  and  to  suggest,  however  tentatively,  some 
points  in  which  improvement  seems  desirable.  The  second  is 
even  more  practical  in  character.  Instead  of  hesitating,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  three  different  elements  of 
heritage,  home  training  and  school  life,  which  combine  to  make 
up  the  boy  of  13,  it  would  be  advisable  to.  abandon  the  attempt 
and  indicate  broadly' what  the  English  boy  of  that  age  generally 
is :  how  far  equipped  for  what  lies  before  him  ;  how  far  orderly 
m  his  development  and  capable  "of '  progrcsssing  satisfactorily 
through  the  time  of  youth.  iJoubtless  any  criticism  may  be  met 
by  th^  objection  that  the  blame  lies  with  the  home,  and  the 
school  is  powerless  to  undo  the  effects.  Still,  it  may  be  not 
unprofitable  to  approach  the  subject  from  this  side.  Though 
other  husbandmen  nave  had  a  large  share  in  the  product,  the 
^preparatory  schoolmaster  may  be  interested  to  learn  what  others 
think  of  his  pupils  as  they  leave  his  hands. 
r|  Probably  the  symptoms  which  do  not  require  any  special 
Insight  will  provoKo  least  disagreement,  and  the  one  we  win  first 
^electis  very  easy  to  verify  and  highly  important.  -It  is  that, 
f^  compared  with  those  of  30  years  ago,  the  modem  boy  comes 
to  the  public  schools  prepared  to  deal  with  the  masters  as  with 
human  beings  and  frienos.  Formerly  they  were  to  him  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  High-spirited  httle  boys,  accustomed 
Uy  geniality  and  kindness  at  home,  were  flung  into  the  clutches 
of  a  strange  assortment  of  middle-aged  ipen,  mostly  without  any 
boyish  instincts  lett  in  them.  In  the  large  publio  schook  they 
were  sim^y  scholars :  in  the  humbler  order  of  Secondary  Schools 
they  mui^t  havjB  been  in  many  cases  men  who  had  drifted  from 
one  obscurer  means  of  livelihood  to  another  till  they  took  refoge 
in  the  ample  harbour  of  school-teaching,  tolerably  secure  that, 
whatever  their  want  of  fitness  for  the  work  may  have  been, 
immunity  from  disturbance  was  provided  for  them  by  the  dense 
lethargy  of  public  opinion  which  reigned  throu^out  the  country. 
And  in  those  days  no  widely  prevalent  system  of  Preparatory 
Sdiools  existed  at  all  for  the  formidable  task  of  getting  little 
boys  ready  to  meet  this  repellent  order  of  pastors ;  and  the  boys 
were  not  got  ready  in  any  way.  Hence,  as  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  in  these  strange  surroundings  they  adopted  an 
antagonistic  and  suspicious  attitude  towards  their  teachers.  The 
astonishing  change  which  lias  taken  place  is  more  visible  in  the 
modem  Preparatory  than  in  the  Public  Boarding  School ;  but  it 
is  very  marked  in  both.  The  result  is  an  immense  increase  of 
confidence  between  boy  and  man  ;  in  other  words,  the  growth  of 
a  true  pastoral  relation  between  them.  At  a  large  Pubuc  School, 
35  years  ago,  a  youth  looked  round  on  one  occasion  at  the  whole 
Stan  of  masters  gathered  in  chapel  and  settled  in  his  mind  that 
there  was  not' one  to  whom  he  would  go  in  any  difficulty.  Now- 
adays this  could  not  happen  in  any  Public  School,  though  it 
may  be  admitted  that  there  is  room  for  a  vast  amount  more  of 
wise  and  sympathetic  handling  of  boys  by  masters.  But  the 
change  is  a  momentous  one,  and  it  has  been  largely  assisted  by 
the  remarkable  car^  taken  of  small  boys  in  their  first  schools. 
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It  is  obvious  that  this  importaut  service  r.endercd    by  the 

smaller  schools  to  the  larger  ones  is  capable  of  much  extension. 

As   the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  different  orders    of 

schools  ^ins  in  power,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of   the.  &auk 

communication    from    one    master    to    another  of  all  that  is 

necessary  for  him  to  know  about  the  pupils  which  are  being 

transferred  between  them.    A  ^at  deal  more  might  be  done 

in  this  way  than  is  done,  and  for  the  deficiencies,  both  sorts  of 

Tiiasters  are  in  different  ways  responsible.    Those  in  the  more 

secure  position,  free,  to  a  large  extent,  from    the    manifold 

vexations  of  competition — namely,  the  public  schoolmasters — 

have  not  always  been  quick  to  understand  the  difficulties  and 

embarrassments  which  their  preparatory  school  brethren  have 

had  to  meet.     It  has  not  been  easy  in  the  past  for  the  latter  to 

speak    quite  freely  about    the    l)oys    who    were    leavii^  their 

schools.     Frankness  has  seemed  not  unlikely  to  involve  risk  of 

loss  of  good  name  to  the  preparatory  school,  which,  of  course, 

spells  ruin  to  its  owner.      And  if  such  letters  as  have  been 

written  have  frequontly  betrayed  signs  of  this  misgiving,  and 

have  erred  on  the  side  of  a  cautious  optimism  in  the  estimate 

of  character  transmitted  to  the  public  school,  there  was  no  need 

for  the  latter  to  conclude  that  all  letters  of  the  kind  would  be 

useless,  and  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  friendly  assistance  which 

had  been  rendered. 

A  question  of  much  interest  and  importance  presents  itself  at 
this  point.  Granted  that  the  care  and  supervision  nowadays 
given  to  the  younger  Ixjys  are  still  capable  of  improvement  and 
extension,  yet  they  have  been  in  operation  lone  enough  to  show 
in  what  respects  we  may  look  for  evidences  of  tneir  influence.  If 
little  boys  are  now  looked  after  with  close  and  unwearied 
vigilance — as  is  certainly  the  case  in  many  Preparatory  Schools 
— what  are  the  results  so  far  ? 

The  intellectual  results  have  already  been  to  some  extent 
considered,  but  it  would^not  be  amiss  to  point  to  the  greatest 
defect  in  the  ordinary  public  school  boy  s  mind,  and  to  inquire 
whether  anything  in  the  preliminary  teacliing  is  likely  to  favour 
it  or  to  counteract  it.  It  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  has  ever  been. 
The  enormous  majority  of  boys  detest  the  effort  of  thought 
which  belongs  to  the  surmounting  of  a  real  difficulty.  It 
matters  little  what  the  stimulus  may  be  in  the  shape  of  prizes 
for  success,  or  what  the  threats  which  await  failure.  The  met  is 
patent  to  every  schoolmaster  that  sooner  than  think  con- 
secutively or  patiently  elaborate  and  thoroughly  subdue  a 
difficult  sentence  or  a  mathematical  problem,  nearly  all  boys  of 
all  ages  of  boyhood  will  go  through  hours  of  barren,  soulless 
drudgery  so  long  as  they  can  convince  themselves  that  they  are 
covenng  the  ground  somehow  and  doing  something  praiseworthy. 
A  prominent  characteristic  of  adults  in  England  is  to.  shirk 
details,  to  jump  to  conclusions  with  as  little  oflaborious  effort  as 
possible.  It  is  curious  that  while  we  succeed  in  many  parts  of 
the  globe  by  showing  intelligence  and  zeal,  but  little  method,  the 
little  hojB  of  the  country  in  their  school  work  show  method  and 
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zeal,  but  little  iutelligence.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  for  instance,  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  new  boys  in  their  mathematical  entrance 
examination  papers  will  always  divide  in  long  division  by  2  or 
3;  and  that  a  paper  is  now  in  existence  where  the  process  of 
dividing  by  1  in  long  division  was  carried  on  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  when  the  paper  was  shown  up ;  the  writer 
being  unvexed  with  any  misgiving  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  his 
somewhat  monotonous  toil.  In  the  same  way  in  Latin  and 
Greek  the  ideal  of  nearly  all  boys  is  to  prepare  sufficiently  to 
escape  censure  or  ridicule,  and  then  wait  to  be  told  the  sense  by 
the  form-master.  They  will  then  take  steps  to  learn  it  up  for 
the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term,  but  their  thoughts  very 
rarely  indeed  rise  to  the  level  from  which  they  can  contemplate 
a  difficulty  surmounted  without  aid.  It  is  clear  that  we  nave 
here  presented  to  us  a  problem  of  very  great  intricacy,  and  one 
which  demands  the  closest  attention  on  the  part  oi  the  Pre- 

Earatorv  schoolmasters.  If  at  13  years  of  age  a  boy  shows 
imseli  willing  to  listen  to  any  extent,  to  writ<3  to  any  amount, 
and  to  read  up  anything  sot  him  for  reproduction,  it  points 
apparently  to  the  fact  tliat  his  efforts  up  till  then  have  been 
mainly  mechanical,  and  that  the  delight  of  unaided  thinking  is 
strange  to  him. 

This  is  perhaps  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
in  its  details,  though  a  few  broad  considerations  may  be  set  out. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  coimected  with  it  consists  in  the 
fact  that  up  to  the  age  of  13  or  14  the  rational  faculties  are  so 
much  in  abeyance  that  a  premature  appeal  to  them  may  be 
mischievous,  or  at  least  useless.  It  is  the  time  of  life  when  the 
memory  may  be  advantageously  emploved,  but  the  ratiocinative 

Processes  of  the  brain  are  very  slight,  sliallow,  and  discontinuous, 
hus  an  experienced  teacher  knows  that  in  such  a  subject  as 
history  it  would  be  folly  to  call  npon  little  boys  to  reason  upon 
facts  of  constitutional  history.  The  best  that  can  be  done  for 
them  is  to  present  the  external  facts  of  the  life  of  the  country  in 
as  vivid  a  form  as  possible.  Hence  the  great  extension  of  the 
use  of  the  magic  lantern  in  history  and  geography  lessons,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  such  experiments  as  these  have  no  doubt 
succeeded.  But  where  the  failure  seems  to  be  is  in  the  gradual 
transition  from  these  processes  of  imparting  information  suitable 
to  tender  yeurs,  to  the  more  complicated  problems  which  insists 
on  reflection,  commrison,  inference,  and  imagination.  Somehow 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  elementary  efforts  at  imbibition 
were  made,  continues  slightly  abated  into  the  early  years  of 
adolescence ;  but  in  a  very  largo  majority  of  cases  teachers  have 
not  yet  been  compensated  for  the  loss  of  memory  and  physical 
vigour  w^hich  is  noticeable  often  during  the  period  of  growth 
from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  by  any  increase  in  the  willingness  to 
think.  Nature  seems  to  indicate  that  the  period  of  merely 
gathering  facts  should  be  succeeded  by  one  of  growing  reflection, 
or  of  sorting  the  facts.  But  though  the  zest  m  acquiring  facts 
seems  to  diminish,  it  c^mnot  be  said  that  the  power  of  sorting 
those  already  acquired  promises  well.     Indeed  it  is  noticeable 
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tliat  as  late  as  20  years  of  age  the  notion  that  training  the  mind 
means  anything  more  than  acquiring  more  facts  has,  generally, 
hardly  begun  to  be  formed. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  various  and  successfiil  devices  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  making  knowledge  attractive  in  the  early 
years  of  school  life,  have  had  the  undesirable  effect  of  making 
the  initial  stages  of  thought  processes  more  arduous  and  repulsive 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  And  yet  the  devices  are  useful 
and  must  not  be  abandoned.    What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Briefly  speaking,  it  seems  clear  that  there  need  be  no  risk  of 
over-stimulating  the  thinking  faculties,  so  long  as  the  human 
power  of  resistance  to  suggestion  remains  what  it  is.    And,  more- 
over, the  diflSculties  that  have  to  be  met  are  really  twofold. 
There  is  first  and  foremost  the  reluctance  to  hard  sustamed  effort 
generally  necessary  to  thorough  workmanship  of  any  kind,  and 
secondly  there  is  a  marked  feeUeness  in  the  thinking  faculties 
which  seems  to  manifest  itself  long  after  the  age  at  which  thought 
ought  to  be  developing  has  fairly  be^m.     The  youn^  English- 
man fails  often  in  laboriousness,  but  still  more  often  in  intelligent 
reflection.    If,  therefore,  the  age  of  the  Preparatory  School  Doys 
is  not  fitted  for  the  training  of  the  reflective  faculties,  it  follows 
that  the  deficiencies  noticed  will  be  most  safely  dealt  with  if  the 
teachers  at  these  schools .  devote  their  best  attention  to  the 
problem  of  securing  a  constant  presentation  of  suitable  difficulties 
to  their  pupils,  and  of  insisting  that  these  difficulties  shall  be 
surmounted  with  as  little  help  as  possible.     Of  course,  every 
schoolmaster  knows  the  many  obstacles  that  confront  any  such 
endeavour  as  long  as  boys  nave  to  be   taught  in  class.     But 
none  the  less  a  good  deal  could  be  done  if  this  paramount 
necessity  were  by  all  habitually  borne  in  mind.     It  can  hardly  be 
conceived  that  the  present  proportion  of  youths  who  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  grapple  in  deadly  earnest  with  an  intellec- 
tual problem,  is  fixed  by  any  ordinance  of  nature,  and  if  not,  then 
it  is  certain  that  it  can  and  ought  to  be  diminished,  and,  if  it  is 
to  be  diminished,  then  it  should  be  judiciously  dealt  with  from 
the  earliest  years  of  school  life  onwards.     It  would  not  be  easy  to 
suggest  a  more  fundamental  question  for  the  teachers  to  work 
out  m  the  light  of  their  special  experience.    The  handling  of  it 
must  obviously  produce  a  direct  efiect  on  the  moral  as  wellas  the 
intellectual  calibre  of  the  nation.     Englishmen  are  prone  to  ad- 
mire their  national  good  qualities,  and  often  self-reliance  and  grit 
are  spoken  of  as  the  outcome  of  our  Boarding  School  system. 
Nevertheless,  no  one  can  be  acquainted  with  boys  in  any  large 
number  who  does  not  speedily  learn  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  a  fairly  large  minority  there  is  a  majority,  who  through 
their  boyhood  and  on  into  adult  life  give  frequent  and  unmistak- 
able proof    of  a  certain  deficiency  Doth  in  mental  and  moral 
robustness,  which  is  far  greater  than  should  have  been  expected, 
or  than  we  should  be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in.    And  it  is  un- 
doubtedly an  obligation  resting  on  all  experts  to  consider  care- 
fully wherein  the  modern  systems  of  teaching  tend  to  foster  this 
weakness  and  to  healthily  counteract  it. 
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A  few  words  may  be  added  here  on  the  more  exclusively 
monil  tendencies  of  some  characteristics  of  Prcparatorj' 
Schools.  If  in  later  life  a  shrinking  from  mental  effort  may 
be  traced  to  the  intellectual  dependence  encouraged  earlier  by 
the  excessive  amount  of  help  gfiven  to  lessons,  so  tnere  seems  to 
be  good  reason  for  attentive  scrutiny  of  the  prevailing  standard 
of  comfort  or  luxury  to  be  noticed  in  the  early  years  of 
school  life. 

One  fact  seems  clear.  Many  a  small  boy,  on  being  removed 
to  a  public  school,  finds  that  he  has  to  be  satisfied  with 
surroundings  far  less  apolaustic  than  those  which  he  has  left. 
There  is  not  nowadays  so  great  a  difference  in  the  style  of 
feeding  as  formerly.  The  ideas  as  to  a  growing  boy's  require- 
ments in  this  respect  have  increased  considerably  in  40  years, 
but  for  some  time  the  expansion  affected  the  preparatory  schools 
only.  By  degrees  the  large  boarding  schools  followed  suit,  and 
at  last  even  those  organised  on  the  hostel  system,  where  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  naturally  greater,  liave  come  up 
into  line,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  rule  the  boys  are  fea 
every  whit  as  well  at  school  as  at  home.  But  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  in  some  other  forms  of  equipment  the  large  schools  will 
never  adopt  so  high  a  standard  iis  the  Preparatory  Schools.  It 
is  impossible — at  least,  nearly  everywhere — that  such  perfect 
arrangements  for  games  can  be  provided.  To  take  one  familiar 
instance — the  cricket  pitches  in  the  latter  are  generally  far 
smoother  than  in  the  former,  except,  of  course,  the  ground  on 
which  the  school  matches  are  played.  The  effect  is  unsatis- 
factory. New  comers  at  the  rublic  School  are  discontented 
with  the  bumpy  grounds,  and  lose  interest  in  the  game.  They 
have  been  to  some  extent  pampered  by  the  deljghtfiil  security 
of  the  level  turf  of  their  younger  days,  and  find  it  requires  some 
pluck  and  endurance  to  face  the  uncertain  rise  of  the  ball  on 
the  new  cricket  grounds.  This  is  a  common  case  where  co-opera- 
tion is  needed.  The  earlier  school  might  aim  at  being 
preparatory,  not  only  for  the  pletisures  and  studies  of  Uie 
rublic  School,  but  also  for  some  of  the  ineviUible  deficiencies, 
if,  that  is,  this  particular  difference  is  to  be  so  called.  The  aim 
should  be  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  to  prevent  the  younger 
masters  from  doing  too  much.  The  game  snould  be  kept  tis  a 
game ;  the  boys  should  be  made  or  encounaged  to  tixke  part  in 
the  care  of  the  ground ;  and  while  attention  is  given  to  providing 
a  pitch  good  enough  for  the  learning  of  the  game,  the  aim 
should  be  to  teach  the  little  boys  never  to  expect  a  perfect 
equipment  (except  in  necessaries  of  life)  unless  tney  have  had 
a  share  themselves  in  producing  it.  And  even  in  food  it  is 
disastrous  if  the  school-provision  is  favourably  contrasted  by  the 
boys  with  that  which  they  get  at  home. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  character-training,  there  are  questions 
of  the  utmost  gravity  and  also  complexity  in  which  co-operation 
between  the  different  orders  of  scnools  on  the  one  liand  and 
between  schools  and  parents  on  the  other  hand,  is  urgently 
needed.    Take,  for  instance,  the  problems  which  are  concemed 
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with  the  mastery  over  appetite.  The  whole  question  of  feeding 
and  of  the  Ught  in  which  boys  are  brought  up  to  regard  food  is 
grievously  in  need  of  attention.  Greediness  and  the  resulting  evils 
are  common  among  the  Preparatory  School  product.  Is  this 
due  to  indulgence  at  the  first  school  or  to  strictness  first,  followed 
by  indulgence  which  greater  liberty  allows  ?  Schoolmasters 
ought  to  nave  their  minds  clear  on  such  matters  as  these ;  but  it 
is  not  only  conference  between  them  that  is  required,  but  careful 
observation  and  thought.  And  in  this  same  diepartment  lie  the 
vexed  and  intricate  questions  concerning  the  instruction  needful 
for  boys  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  growtn  of  the  body  is  likely  to 
lead  to  moral  difficulties.  Public  opinion,  at  least  among  those 
who  have  given  most  thought  to  the  subject,  is  verging  decidedly 
in  the  direction  of  more  outspokenness  than  has  hitherto  ever 
been  the  practice  in  England ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  position 

?pt  so  far  clearer,  than  it  must  be  asked  on  whom  does  this  duty 
all  ?  On  the  parent  or  on  the  school  ?  And  supposing  it  is 
the  case  that  tne  former  frequently  abdicate  this  fluty,  are  the 
preparatory  schoolmasters  preparing  themselves  to  fulfil  it  ? 
Abundant  evidence  might  be  produced  to  show  that  in  these 
departments  of  life  wise  and  cautious  experiments  are  being 
made  by  some  individuals,  but  that  by  many  others  the  problems 
are  still  ignored. 

If  the  questions  that  have  been  named  are  thought  to  be 
difficult,  there  remains  one  more  diflScult  still.  The  product  not 
only  of  Preparatory,  but  of  Public  Schools  as  well,  aisplays  the 
fashionable  feeling  of  coldness  and  ignorance  towards  the  claims 
of  religion.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  great  wave^  of 
indiflference  towards  things  of  the  unseen  life  is  passing  over 
Western  Europe ;  and  those  to  whom  the  fact  is  fraught  with 
sinister  forebodings — and  their  number  is  stiU  large — have  to 
consider  the  immensely  important  influence  which  school  life 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  must  inevitably  exercise  on  the  growth 
of  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  ideas  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
human  bemg.  In  no  otner  subject  are  careful  comparison  and 
sympathetic  insight  more  urgently  needed. 

E.  Lyttelton. 
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From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Public  School  Master. 


In    1898  a  startling  letter  appeared   in  the  "Times"  from 
an  M.D.  who  had  examined  several  hundreds  of  boys  of  13  and 
14,  on  their  entering  public  schools.      His  verdict   was   tha 
64  per  cent,  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 

1  was  riad  to  be  able  to  show  from  physical  registers, 
accurately  Kept  by  the  same  Serjeant-Major  lor  25  years,  that 
boys  coming  to  us  now  at  the  ages  of  13  and  14  have  better 
average  measurements  than  boys  of  the  same  ages  had  20  to  25 
'years  ago.  And  apart  from  these  registers,  my  personal  impres- 
sion is  that  they  are  better  specimens.  But  whatever  improve- 
ment there  is,  it  is  nothing  to  what  might  be. 

We  talk  of  science.  We  call  ours  a  scientific  age.  And  yet  to 
apply  scientific  knowledge  to  the  production  of  the  finest 
possible  human  being  is,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  showed  long 
ago,  still  a  conception  rather  for  the  future  tnan  for  the  present. 
Ab  in  many  other  cases,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  venture  on 
what  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  the  commonplaces  of  a  future 
generation,  less  under  the  iron  heel  of  custom  and  prejudice. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  all  at  once  to  revolutiomse  institu- 
tions and  modes  of  life,  or  to  imdo  the  effect  of  ages  of  mis- 
management But  to  come  down  from  the  clouds  to  the  solid 
earth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  preparatory  school  product  is 
not  what  he  might  easily  be  made  to  be,  in  physical  robustness, 
habits  of  life,  beliefe  and  ways  of  thinking,  intelligence  or 
knowledge. 

Thou^  I  have  mentioned  these  things  separately,  they  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  so  interwoven  as  to  be  inseparable  in  the  education 
of  a  child  from  his  earliest  years.  WTiat  is  the  most  important 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  ?  Surely  that  which  has  to  do  with 
life,  which  tends  to  make  it  fuller,  healthier,  happier.  What 
beliefs  is  it  most  essential  to  impress  on  a  child  ?  Surely  that 
God's  laws,  when  we  can  be  sure  about  them,  are  binding,  and 
that  the  main  laws  of  health  are  more  and  more  verifiable  every 
day.  In  what  ways  of  thinking  ought  we  to  train  a  child  ? 
Surely  in  referring  everything  he  does,  not  to  the  standard  of 
what  is  usual,  but  of  what  is  sensible  and  right.  What  sort  of 
intelligence  is  most  telling  in  the  quest  of  happiness  ?  Surely 
that  which  enables  him  to  reason  most  accurately  and  most 
readily  about  what  it  is  best  for  him  to  do  in  his  daily  conduct. 
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All  other  intelligence,  beliefs,  and  ways  of  thinking  and  know- 
ledge are  secondary  to  these ;  and  if  we  have  these  ingrained  in 
the  child  by  precept  and  example,  we  shall  also  have  excellence 
in  physique  and  robustness,  and  rationality  in  habits  of  life. 

I  need  not  waste  time  in  proving  that  this  ideal  is  not  even 
aimed  at.  If  it  were  so,  such  complaints  as  those  of  M.D.  w^ould 
be  as  ludicrously  groundless  as  if  he  were  to  assert  that  sufficient 
energy  is  not  devoted  to  scientific  games.  But  what  improve- 
ment there  is,  I  believe  to  be  greatly  due  to  the  desire  to  excel 
in  these  games.  They  have  caused  more  time  to  be  spent  in 
regular  open-air  exercise,  the  good  effects  of  which  have  been  so 
obvious,  that  they  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many  schoolmasters 
to  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  depri^dng  a  boy  of  oxygen  and  a 
quickened  circulation  by  way  of  punishment.  They  have  also 
proved  to  many  parents,  who,  after  many  qualms,  have  sent  to 
school  boys  whom  they  have  succeeded  in  making  "  delicate  "  by 
their  home  treatment,  what  a  mistake  all  this  coddling  has  been. 
TJie  younger  brothers  are  somewhat  more  rationally  brought  up, 
and  the  net  result  has  been  the  improvement  which  I  have  no 
doubt  we  have  witnessed.  And  the  less  foolish  management  of 
girls'  schools,  since  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  made  people  think  about 
these,  is  already  operating  in  the  same  direction. 

But  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  in  such  matters 
is  not  sufficiently  realised  by  schoolmasters,  still  less  so  by 
parents,  and  the  "  preparatory  product,"  in  my  experience,  has 
rarely  heard  anythmg  about  it.  Irregular  verbs,  or  the  moun- 
tains of  South  America,  have  been  more  prominent  in  his 
education,  than  the  laws  of  his  own  being.  I  rarelv  meet  with  a 
boy  who  has  learned  why  he  should  eat  slowly,  why  vegetables 
or  their  equivalent  should  form  part  of  his  diet,  why  he  should 
not  eat  at  random  between  meals,  why  he  should  take  a  run  on  a 
wet  day  and  change  immediately  afterwards,  why  he  should 
sleep  with  his  window  open,  why  he  can  strengthen  his  throat  by 
keeping  it  bare,  why  his  breathing  organs  should  have  absolutely 
free  play,  unincumbered  by  a  tignt,  or  even  by  any  waistcoat, 
why  he  should  take  hard,  exercise  in  flannel,  and  not  in  any 
cotton  fabrics. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  raise  a  smile  by  the  mention  of  such 
things,  and  the  smile  proves  my  point.  When  reason  shall  have 
superseded  custom  as  the  guiae  of  our  lives,  the  smile  will 
be  the  other  way.  But  no  one  who  has  tried  to  make  boys 
live  rationally  and  think  why  they  should  do  this,  and  not 
do  that,  can  doubt  that  if  all  preparatory  schools  will  do  the 
same,  handicapped  aS  they  are  by  the  previous  upbringing  of 
their  boys,  and  by  the  holidays,  and  if  these  will  above  all  things 
resolutely  fight  against  the  hamper  and  tuck  shop  nuisance,  no 
future  M.D.  will  be  able  to  say  tnat  they  turn  out  64  per  cent,  of 
their  boys  in  bad  condition. 

This  64  per  cent,  (and  M.D.  cannot  be  far  wrong)  is  really 
a  very  serious  matter.  I  am  not  going  to  dilate  on  the  enormous 
importance  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  life,  of  a  bodily 
condition,  not  merely  free  from  disease,  but  robust,  buoyant,  and 
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high-spirited.     But  there  is  one  point  of  view  which  will  touch 
those    who    have   no   such    exalted   ideas   about  high  health, 
but    still    dread    disease.      The    craze    about    epidemics,    the 
energy  consumed  in  isolation  and  disinfection,  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  time  and  disturbance  of  arrangements,  as  well  as 
the  demoralising  panic  which  is  sometimes  the  result  of  all  this 
fuss,  have  come  to  be  serious  evils.    And  it  is  a  case,  after  all,  of 
Mrs.  Partington.    You  cannot  prevent  epidemics.     Mumps  and 
measles  have  dispersed  their  germs  before  the  first  signs  of 
indisposition.     It  was  once  suggested  to  me  to  "  isolate '  every 
boy  who  had,  first,  slept  in  the  same  room  with ;  secondly,  sat  in 
Form  or  Hall  next  to,  any  boy  who  developed  measles.     I  replied 
that  we  should  also  have  to  isolate  everv  boy  on  whom  he  had 
breathed ;  and  further,  that  if  a  boy  has  not  been  exposed  to 
measles  before  he  is  15,  and  afterwaras  is  exposed  to  them — ^as  is 
certain  some  time  or  other — he  may  be  in  danger  of  his  life. 
For  measles  before  15  is  nearly  the  safest,  and  after  15  the  most 
serious,  of  school  epidemics.     And  again/  if  you  have  a  fair 
percentage  of  really  robust  boys,  you  cannot  isolate  scarlet  fever, 
for  such  Doys  take  it  so  mildly,  that  you  generally  cannot  dis- 
cover it  till  the  skin  begins  to  peel.     But  this  I  can  certainly 
say,  that  with  the  exception  of  measles  among  big  boys — ^not 
previously  exposed  to  it — the  healthy  boy,  i.e,,  not  one  of  the  64 
per  cent.,  is  in  no  danger  from  school  epidemics,  except  that  he 
may  take  one  of  them  in  such  a  mild  form  as  to  pass  undetected 
because  he  has  shown  no  signs  of  being  unwell. 

Again,  with  the  tubercle  germ,  about  which  we  have  heard  so 
mucn.  "  Boil  the  milk,"  say  some.  Well,  the  boys  won't  drink 
it ;  but  the  boy  who  is  not  one  of  the  64  per  cent,  may  drink 
unboiled  milk  with  impunity.  He  wUl  throw  off  the  tubercle 
germ  as  a  liner's  bow  throws  off  the  spray,  unless  the  tubercle 
germ  is  present  in  such  quantity  as  to  imVy  criminal  carelessness. 
In  fact,  we  ought  to  turn  out  the  preparatory  product  pretty 
well  germ  proof,  as  well  as  accustomed  to  think  rationally,  and 
not  conventionally  or  nervously,  about  his  "health."  I  only 
wish  there  was  a  word  to  express  that  normal  and  glorious 
condition  of  being  which  ought  to  be  that  of  the  average  man 
and  woman.  Perhaps  in  some  future  century,  when  the  perfection 
of  the  human  animal  is  regarded  as  of  equal  importance  with 
the  perfection  of  the  steam  engine,  there  will  be  such  a  word. 
So,  far  I  have  dealt  with  my  suWect  mainly  from  a  physical 

toint  of  view;  but  all  life,  as  1  said  before,  is  interwoven, 
n  teaching  our  "preparatory  school  product"  to  act  rationally  in 
the  concerns  of  his  daily  life,  and,  let  us  hope,  in  also  setting  him 
a  good  example  ourselveK  (which  I  fear  not  all  schoolmasters  or 
parents  do),  we  shall  have  been  training  him  in  a  most  valuable 
mental  habit. 

There  have  lately  been  two  articles  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century,'* 
to  which  we  ought  to  pay  very  careful  heed.  One  is  by  Miss 
Lambert  (December,  1898)  on  "  Neglecting  our  Customers."  The 
other  is  by  Col.  H.  Elsdale,  "  Why  are  our  Brains  Deteriorating  ? " 
(August,  1899).   Both,  from  totally  ditterent  points  of  view,  attack 
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radical  defects  iu  our  whole  education.  They  affree  that  it  tends  to 
cultivate  the  receptive  faculties  too  much,  ana  the  reasoning  and 
creative  faculties  too  little.  The  bov  comes  from  the  preparatory 
school,  knowing  a  good  deal,  and  knowing  it  well.  I  am  not 
depreciating  the  value  of  the  accurate  mastery  of  detail,  but  he 
hiis  rarely  been  taught  to  think.  In  the  concerns  of  his 
daily  life,  he  has  done,  without  thinking  why,  what  everyone 
else  does.  In  most  of  his  lessons  he  ha^  usually  had  just  so 
much  to  learn,  and  so,  when  he  comes  from  his  prefjaratory 
s(3hool,  he  has,  too  often,  no  visible  power  of  initiative  in  any- 
thing, either  in  or  out  of  lesson  hours.  In  former  days  it  w^as 
not  so  bad.  He  had  to  hammer  out  his  Csesar  and  Virgil  without 
notes,  and  in  dread  of  pains  and  penalties.  He  had  to  make  his 
verses  scan.  Now  he  receives  far  too  much  help  in  Cajsar  and 
V^irgil,  because  some  book  has  to  be  got  up  tor  examination. 
The  assault  on  verses,  which  cultivated  resource  and  ingenuity 
more  than  anything  which  a  boy  did,  has  unfortunately 
succeeded.  And  really  the  only  work  about  which  he  has  still  to 
think  much  is  his  Latin  Prose.  For  he  has  to  think  in  order  to 
avoid  "  howlers,"  if  he  is  made  to  work  by  himself  But  Latin 
Prose  is  assailed  by  the  informationist  Philistines  as  worthless. 

Euclid,  to  the  average  preparatory  boy,  is  mainly  a  matter 
of  memorv.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  he  can  make  out  geo- 
metrical riders,  he  has  so  far  been  taught  to  think. 

But,  putting  Latin  aside,  the  rest  of  his  education  has  been 
almost  entirely  receptive.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  numerous 
subjects  required  at  examinations.  Working  for  marks  almost 
infallibly  induces  a  cut  and  dried  style  of  teaching.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  in  any  subject,  except  translation  from  and  into 
other  languages  and  mathematical  problems,  to  avoid  what  is 
usually  callea  "  cram,"  when  the  subject  is  got  up  for  examination 
purposes. 

But  "cram,"  though  it  undoubtedly  fosters  some  useful 
(qualities,  is  fatal  to  the  cultivation  oiF  independence,  curiosity, 
initiative,  and  resource. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  one  point  in.  which  the  "  preparatory 
school  product "  is  inferior  to  Doys  educated  by  a  really  good 
tutor  or  governess  at  home,  under  the  direction  of  parents  who 
do  not  ciire  for  their  boys  being  "successes"  at  13  or  18  years 
old,  but  for  their  success  at  25  or  30,  I  would  say  that  the 
preparatory  school,  as  a  rule,  puts  the  extin^iisher  on  the 
Keenness  for  knowledge  and  cunosity  about  things  in  general, 
which  is  natural  to  most  children. 

I  am  not  blaming  preparatory  schools.  Passing  examinations 
and  winning  "  successes  '  is  for  them  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
and  they  are  powerless  against  the  examination  system.  If  the 
public  schools  were  to  set  more  store  by  healthy  general  develop- 
ment, and  less  on  the  powers  of  receptivity  and  ability  to  cram, 
and  if  they  were  not  so  keen  to  bribe  clever  boys  into  being 
prematurely  forced,  in  order  to  gain  material  with  which  to  win 
Future  successes,  more  rational  methods  of  education,  in  its 
widest  sense,  would  be  pursued  by  the  preparatory  schools.     The 
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great  majority  of  fathers,  also,  are  anxious  that  their  sons  should 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  definite  knowledge,  and  having  no 
experience  in  the  matters  on  which  they  lecture  schoolmasters, 
do  not  understand  that  being  taught  to  think  is  a  much  more 
valuable  possession.  The  ordinary  father,  e.g.,  will  ask  his  boys 
lor  the  chief  towns  of  Australia  or  the  ports  of  China,  never 
reflecting  that  this  sort  of  knowledge  can  always  be  readily 
acquired  in  a  few  minutes  by  anyone  who  has  any  reason  for 
wishing  to  employ  it.  But  as  to  the  caiises  of  climate  and 
weather,  or  the  beautifiil,  and  to  a  boy  most  interesting  and 
elevating  mechanism  of  the  solar  system,  or  the  distribution  of 
animal  and  plant  life  over  the  globe,  no  interest  is  probably 
displayed  at  nome.  In  history  again,  the  father  will  probably 
ask  for  the  dates  of  kings  and .  battles,  and  the  exammer  will 
perhaps  deal  a  final  blow  to  any  interest  in  history  on  the  part  of 
the  boy  by  asking  him  about  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
In  my  ^yhood  we  read  and  cared  for  stories  about  the  Persian 
wars,  or  Curtius  and  Regulus,  or  the  Crusades  or  Armada. 
Napoleon's  marshals  were,  somehow  or  other,  household  words 
to  me.  No  wonder  that  the  modem  boy  often  hates  Scott, 
because  he  brings  in  that  "  dreadful  history,"  which  in  the  boy's 
mind  is  associated  with  dry  text  books,  impositions,  and 
examinations.  I  admit  that  examinations  in  geography  and 
history  are  not  so  noxious  as  they  were,  and  that  examina- 
tions m  literature  and  the  history  of  language,  which  necessarily 
foster  the  most  hateful  sort  of  cram,  are  falling  into  some 
disrepute. 

But  all  these  causes  tend  to  make  the  preparatory  product 
what  we  usually  find  him,  with  a  well-trained  and  receptive 
mind,  but  ashamed  of  any  keenness  for  intellectual  subjects  apart 
from  their  usefulness  in  procuring  marks  or  "  successes "  or  in 
avoiding  punishment,  averse  to  reading  any  books  for  himself 
which  have  the  slightest  connection  with  schoolroom  subjects, 
and,  unless  he  is  a  bom  naturalist  and  "  collects,"  with  a  wet 
blanket  thrown  on  his  natural  curiosity  about  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  athletic  mania.  Surely 
we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  a  cause.  But,  if  any  headmaster 
wishes  to  lessen  keenness  about  athletics,  let  him  rive  scholar- 
ships for  averages,  and  impositions  for  missed  catches  and  lost 
runs,  and  let  him  occupy  summer  afternoons  with  papers  on  the 
history  and  laws  of  cricket,  or  the  records  of  athletic  feats. 

It  was  impossible  to  deal  with  my  subject,  viz.,  "the  Preparatory 
School  Product  as  he  should  be,"  without  describing  him,  more  or 
less,  as  he  is.  I  only  wish  we  could  retain  the  results  of  the 
intellectual  gjnnnastics  through  which  he  has  gone,  without 
making  him  a  victim  of  the  general  tendency  to  put  "an 
increasing  discount  on  originality  and  independence  of  tnought," 
which  Col.  Elsdale  so  unanswerably  exposes  and  so  eloquently 
deplores.  It  could  be  done  but  for  the  dead  weight  of  examina- 
tions. At  present,  if  a  preparatory  school  were  really  to  try  to 
amuse  their  boys  with  history,  astronomy,  natural  history,  and 
kindred  subjects,  the  boys  would  feel  that  they  were  losing  so 
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much  time  in  what  is  to  them  the  only  purpose  of  school  hours, 
viz.,  getting  marks,  places,  and  removes,  with  an  ultimate  view 
to  outside  examinations. 

If  the  information  subjects  could  be  ruthlessly  expelled  from 
outside  examinations,  except  so  far  as  they  would  come  in  in 
essays,  and  in  general  papers  set  more  to  test  intelligence  than 
information,  a  remedy  would  have  been  found.  Let  the  mental 
gymnastics  occupy  the  morning  hours.  Let  there  be  real  hard 
work,  with  its  necessary  accompaniments  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Don't  expect  any  enthusiasm  for  Caesar  or  for  narratio 
obliqua.  Let  the  master's  attitude  be :  "  This  is  training.  It  is, 
I  know  and  feel,  irksome,  but  it  is  teaching  you  to  thmk  and 
remember."  Let  all  marks,  places,  and  removes  be  given  for 
these  subjects  alone.  Indeed,  1  may  say  in  passing,  what  is  the 
use  of  promoting  a  boy  for  knowledge  of  facts  to  a  remove  which 
is  beyond  him  in  knowledge  of  principles,  and  in  power  in 
applying  them  i  A  boy  who  has  not  mastered  the  oiflFerence 
between  puipose  and  consequence,  and  cannot  unravel  a  sentence 
in  Virgil,  is  hopelessly  at  sea  in  the  higher  remove ;  and  it  will 
not  help  him  it  he  knows  all  the  chief  battles  in  modem  history, 
or  all  the  seaports  of  Europe. 

So  far,  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  "  preparatory  school 
product  s  "  knowledge  of  modem  languages.  It  is  a  suoject  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  have  clear  ideas.  A  language  may  be 
learned  for  three  purposes,  as  a  mental  gymnastic,  for  its  litera- 
ture, or  for  practical  utility.  Latin  is  learned  chiefly  for  the  first 
purpose,  Greek  for  the  second,  and  French  for  the  third.  Let 
us  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  Latin  and  French,  as  it  is  with 
these  that  the  preparatory  school  product  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
most  to  do,  ana  let  us  eliminate  the  literature  as  a  subordinate 
purpose  in  each  case. 

A  language  also  may  be  learned  in  two  ways ;  by  rational 
processes  and  by  imitation.  These  two  may,  of  course,  be  more 
or  less  combined.  But,  generally,  it  is  true  that  a  language 
learned  as  a  mental  gymnastic  ought  chiefly  to  be  learned  by 
rational  processes,  and  a  language  learned  for  practical  utility,  by 
imitation.  It  is  also  true  that  an  inflected  language  is  far  the 
most  suitable  as  a  mental  gymnastic.  As  no  one  has  more  con- 
clusively pointed  out  than  Mr.  Goschen  (Essays  and  Addresses), 
about  five  times  as  many  mental  processes  have  to  be  gone 
through  in  translating  Ltitin  as  in  translating  French.  Again, 
we  do  not  want  to  be  able  to  talk  Latin  fluently,  but  it  is  a  main 
object  of  learning  French  to  be  able  to  use  it  readily  in  con- 
versation. Therefore,  French  ought  to  be  learned  chiefly  by 
imitation.  The  difficulty  about  this  is  that  the  natural  way  of 
learning  a  language  requires  natural  conditions,  viz.,  that  it 
should  be  the  only  language  used  for  several  hours  per  diem. 
But  again,  as  learning  by  imitation  is  in  no  sense  education,  the 
time  cannot  be  spared  for  this,  if  we  are  to  teach  our  boys  what 
Mr.  Goschen  so  aptly  calls  "  the  art  of  interpretation." 

Here  is  where  the  average  parent  puts  down  his  heavy  foot. 
"  Latin  is  no  use  to  my  boy ;  French  is."     He  might  as  well  say : 
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"  Gymnastics  are  no  use  to  my  boy ;  shooting  is."  He  doesn't 
understand  and  he  doesn't  try.  For  he  has  this  reason  on  his 
side.  The  "  preparatory  school  product "  will  afterwards  (pro- 
bably) require  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  French  on  the  level 
of  ordinary  life,  and  he  ought  to  learn  it  early  and  well. 

My  own  solution  of  the  difficult)^  is  a  compromise. 

Let  French  be  taught  before  Latin  up  to  tne  age  of,  say,  12  or 
13,  mainly  by  imitation,  but  partly  also  by  ^ammar  and  exercise. 
But  let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  imitation  is  not  only 
not  an  educative  process,  but  that  it  promotes  the  very  tendency, 
which,  as  I  showed  at  the  outset,  is  already  too  predominant, 
and  which  is  most  antagonistic  to  habits  of  rational  thought  and 
independent  judgment. 

The  young  boy,  however,  will  have  some  interest  in  this  work, 
and  he  will  not  oe  damped  by  hearing  at  home  that  "  Latin  is 
no  use  to  you."  He  will  also  by  the  far  easier  grammar  and 
exercises,  and  by  the  general  absence  of  inflections,  and  of  the 
inverted  order  which  tney  occasion,  be  trained  and  prepared  for 
the  greater  difficulties  of  his  Latin.  Afterwards,  I  believe,  when 
he  begins  Latin  he  should  drop  the  giammar  and  exercise  part 
of  his  French,  at  least  for  a  time.  And  here  I  may  say  that 
abstract  reasoning,  like  that  of  Euclid,  is  still  less  fit  tnan  Latin 
for  a  young  boy's  mind.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  that  it  is  a  sheer 
waste  of  time  to  begin  Euclid  till  a  boy  can  unravel  Virgil. 

I  would  like  then  to  receive  the  "  preparatory  school  product " 
at  14,  able  to  talk  a  little  French  fluently,  to  write  easy  French 
exercises  correctly,  and  to  be  able  to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of 
syntax,  and  unravel  fairly  easy  sentences  in  Latin.  He  should 
also  be  a  fairly  good  arithmetician  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
have  become  acquainted  with  a  number  of  elementary  geometri- 
cal facts,  not  by  abstract  reasoning,  but  by  actual  mensuration 
verified  by  himself  He  should  also  write  a  large,  bold  hand,  and 
spell  fairly  well.  He  ought  also  to  have  a  large  stock  of  general 
information,  not  acquired  as  a  hateful  task,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interest  him,  and  to  make  him  eager  to  acquire  more,  in  directions 
suitable  to  his  individual  character  and  opportunities. 

But  in  the  war  which  he  has  to  wage  against  the  Philistines, 
this  is  the  position  which  a  schoolmaster  must  hold  to  the  death. 
He  has  a  hard  battle  to  fight.  Quick  writes  very  truly  (Life  and 
Remains,  p.  257),  "  We  are  haunted  by  an  incessant  clamour  for 
positive  knowledge.  The  parents,  when  they  suddenly  wake  up 
to  an  interest  in  their  children's  progress  at  school,  try  to  test  it 
by  such  questions  as  *  What  is  the  capital  of  Brazil  ?  or  *  What 
was  the  name  of  Henry  the  VIII.'s  last  wife  ? '  "  And  his  con- 
clusion is  indisputable.  "  Such  things  as  history,  geogi*aphy, 
English  literature,  should  be  taken  in  school  and  else^vhere  as 
unprepared  subjects,  the  teacher  seeking  to  interest  the  pupils, 
and  not  troubling  himself  about  any  test  of  result." 

We  shall  be  on  the  high-road  to  have  the  "  preparatory  school 
product "  more  as  he  ought  to  be,  when  parents  as  well  as  public 
school  authorities  come  to  care  more  ior  what  he  is  than  for 
what  he  knows ;  for  his  powers  of  intelligence  and  reasoning, 
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rather  than  for  a  packed  portmanteau  of  information ;  for  health, 
activity  and  high  spirits,  rather  than  for  the  strokes  he  has 
learned  at  cricket.  Let  them  estimate  the  mfluence  of  his  school 
life  by  the  openness  of  the  boy's  countenance,  the  frankness  of 
his  manner,  the  courtesy,  kindliness  and  honesty  of  his  conduct, 
by  the  clearness  of  his  complexion  and  the  goocf  development  of 
his  chest  and  arms ;  by  his  fertility  in  resource ;  by  the  books 
and  parts  of  a  newspaper  which  he  reads ;  and  by  the  subjects 
on  wnich  he  cares  to  talk.  Let  games  by  all  means  be  prominent 
among  such  subjects.  Talk  about  games  is  a  great  saieguard  to 
English  boys.  "  What  do  French  boys  talk  about  ? "  said  Dr. 
Wilson  of  Clifton.  But  I  am  convinced  that  for  most  of  what  is 
overdone  and  unwholesome  in  the  "  athletic  mania,"  the  schools 
and  the  examination  systems  which  hamper  them  are  to  blame. 
History,  literature  (with  notes),  natural  history,  earth  knowledge, 
have  all  been  associated  with  dull  text  books,  preparation, 
impositions,  detentions,  and,  as  if  to  make  fhe  contrast  between 
"  work  "  and  "  athletics  "  more  complete,  schools  now  let  their 
boyE  live  through  the  play  hours  in  the  glorious  liberty  of 
flannels,  while  the  "  preparatory  school  product "  has  usuallv,  for 
the  immediately  succeeding  school  hours,  to  induct  himself  into 
starch  and  coats,  and  even  waistcoats,  at  a  temperature  perhaps 
of  80  degrees.  Let  us  put  all  these  things  together,  and  cease 
to  wonder  that  he  has  not  usually  fallen  in  love  with  matters 
intellectual. 

But  I  do  not  despair  of  much  more  satisfactonr  results  in  the 
near  future,  as  there  are  signs,  here  and  there,  oi  reason  getting 
the  better  of  prejudice  and  custom  in  the  concerns  of  oiu*  daily 
life.  This  I  am  convinced  is  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation. 

Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 
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THE   PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  PRODUCT. 


From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Public  School  Master. 


It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  in  the  last  twenty-live  years  a 
most  extraominary  change  has  passed  over  the  face  of  educa- 
tion ;  some  fifty  years  ago  schools  were  treated  as  a  necessary 
imrt  of  life,  but  like  other  homely  and  useful  institutions,  such  as 
housemaids'  cupboards  or  kitchen  middens,  were  as  far  as 
possible  banished  both  from  sight  and  mind.  Now  the  tendency 
IS  rather  the  other  way,  and  boys  at  school  may  be  held,  not 
unreasonably,  to  suffer  from  the  obvious  and  excessive  attention 
devoted  to  tne  development  of  their  aims  and  ambitions ;  there 
is  a  danger  of  our  educators,  in  aiming  at  sympathy,  con- 
descending too  much,  and  looking  at  thmgs  too  much  from 
the  boys'  standard.  However  that  may  be,  the  cliange  is 
undeniable,  and  it  is  equally  incontestable  that  the  preparatory 
schools  have  had  much  to  do  with  effecting  the  change. 

This  short  paper  will  be  an  attempt  to  criticise,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  public  school  master,  the  results  achieved, 
and  to  estimate  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  ;  but  it  would  be 
ungenerous — indeed,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  it  would  be 
inaccurate — not  to  begin  by  fully  recognising  the  enormous  debt 
which  education  generally,  and  the  public  schools  in  particular, 
owe  to  the  improvement  in  the  preparatory  school  system. 
Whether  or  no  this  progress  is  to  a  certain  extent  superficial, 
whether  the  development  on  certain  lines  is  not  possibly  exces- 
sive, whether  the  methods  employed  are  not,  in  tne  mechanical 
uniformity  to  which  they  tend,  prejudicial  to  the  characteristics 
of  originality  and  force,  has  been  doubted,  and  these  suggestions 
will  be  briefly  examined ;  but,  on  the  broadest  grounds,  there  is 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  public  school  master's  path  is 
smoothed  for  him  to  an  extent  which  the  present  generation 
of  masters  hardly  recognises,  and  mainlv  by  the  action  of  the 

Sreparatory  schools.  In  the  first  place,  the  disciplinary 
ifliculties  which  used  to  be  held  to  be  an  inseparable  part  of 
public  school  life  havo  been  enormously  diminished,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  whole  relation  of  boys  and  masters  has  been 
put  on  a  different  footing ;  indeed,  it  may  shortly  be  said  that 
the  old  tendency  amimg  boys  to  regard  the  schoolmaster  as  a 
natural  enemy  has  disappeared ;  possibly  the  public  school 
master  has  got  to  exert  nimself  before  he  is  considered  the 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the  budding  youth  ;  but  boys 
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now  come  to  a  public  school  with  an  instinctive  feeling  of  friend- 
liness to  a  master,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  patience, 
indulgence,  and  sympathy  with  which  they  have  been  treated  at 
preparatory  schools ;  and  the  same  thing  has  eradicated  from  the 
minds  of  most  bovs  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  not  beyond 
the  possibility  oi  recall,  the  former  feeling  that  a  master  was 
fair  gainCy  and  that  any  small  humiliation  or  annoyance 
which  could  be  inflicted  upon  him  was  of  the  nature  of  a  price- 
less 'and  rewarding  jest,  and  amply  worth  the  risk  of  penal  | 
consequences.  | 

The  question  is,  how  have  these  improvements  been  effected  ? 
First  of  all,  we  venture  to  believe,  by  the  decrease  in  the  size  of 
preparatory  schools.  There  were,  of  course,  in  former  dajrs,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  schools  where  only  a  few  boys  were  prepared,  and 
where  parents  paid  at  an  advanced  rate  for  comforts  which  would 
be  considered  inadeq^uate  now  in  all  the  better  clsiss  of  preparatory 
schools;  but  the  majority  of  the  schools  that  prepared  for  public 
schools  were  big  places  and  rough  in  proportion :  possibly  it  was 
as  well  that  they  were  so,  for  the  small  domestic  sheltered 
school  was  but  an  inadequate  preface  for  the  rough  and  tumble 
that  was  to  ensue.  At  many  of  these  schools  there  were  over  a 
hundred  boys.  The  food  was  rough  and  not  particularly  plentiful; 
corporal  punishment  was  Uberally  distributed ;  boys  were  crowded 
together,  for  meals,  work,  and  sleeping,  into  spaces  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  now — the  smaller  boys  often  slept  two  in  a  bed ;  the 
sanitary  arrangements  and  the  arrangements  for  illness  were  of 
the  most  elementary  kind ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fighting  and 
buUving ;  but  the  life  was  probably  a  fairly  healthy  one  on  the 
whole,  and  tended  to  produce  a  cheerful  and  manly  type.  It  was 
the  sensitive,  the  undeveloped,  the  fragile  who  went  to  the  wall. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  only  fair  to  add  that  the  above  statement 
needs  some  qualification,  and  that  there  still  exist  certain  notable 
preparatory  schools,  where  a  large  number  of  boys  are  received, 
which  are  well  to  the  front  in  all  modem  improvements ;  but 
in  these  cases  success  is  invariably  due  to  the  conspicuous 
personality  and  statesmanlike  qualities  of  the  headmasters  of 
the  particular  schools  in  question.  It  may  be  assmned  as  a 
general  axiom  that  the  numbers  of  a  preparatory  school  should 
not  be  too  large  for  every  boy  to  come  under  the  personal 
observation  and  influence  of  the  headmaster  of  the  school. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  extraordinary  improve- 
ment in  the  status,  social  position,  and  refinement  of  the  assistant 
masters  in  preparatory  schools.  There  was,  fifty  years  ago,  a 
distinct  brand  of  social  inferiority  upon  the  schoolmaster,  which 
has  by  no  means  entirely  left  him.  The  title  of  "  usher  "  would 
even  now  never  be  used,  except  with  an  intention  to  annoy. 
The  assistant  masters  of  preparatory  schools  fifty  years  ago  were 
too  often  underpaid,  unrefined,  unimaginative  men,  the  kind  of 
gentlemen  whom  their  headmasters  would  be  careftil  to  describe 
as  "perfect,"  with  no  particular  interest  in  their  work — ^good- 
natured,  perhaps,  by  instinct,  but  with  no  motive  for  curbing 
irritability,  and  if  not  deliberately  cruel,  yet  affected  in  some 
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measure  by  the  fatal  tendency  of  that  instinct  to  grow  upon 
anyone  who  carelessly  indulges  it,  and  at  least  believing  tnat 
severity  was  the  only  form  of  dealing  effectively  with  the  tire- 
some human  animal  in  its  earher  stages.  Probably  the  common- 
room  Ufe  of  such  masters  was  of  the  most  uneduying  kind,  the 
life  was  the  frankest  drudgery,  and  there  was  little  inducement 
to  mental  refinement  or  pedagogic  interest. 

This  state  of  things  is  almost  entirely  swept  away.  There  is 
now  a  much  more  general  instinct  among  members  of  the 
educated  classes  for  employment  of  some  kind.  The  young 
University  man  who  hangs  "about  at  home  is  less  common  than 
he  was ;  there  is  infinitely  more  competition  for  positions  of  even 
inferior  emolument.  The  number  of  men  who  would  in  old  davs 
have  inevitably  taken  Orders  tends  to  decrease ;  men  who  are 
not  rich  enough  to  go  into  the  Army  or  to  the  Bar,  who  have  no 
professional  or  commercial  interest,  inevitably  gravitate  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.  The  profession  produces  an  adequate  if 
not  large  subsistence ;  it  has  a  human  mterest ;  it  prolongs  the 
tastes  and  thoughts  of  boyhood.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
assistants  at  preparatory  schools — and,  indeed,  increasingly  at 
public  schools — are  now  men  of  a  healthy  type,  with  no  parti- 
cular intellectual  interests,  not  as  a  rule  characterised  by  any 
particular  ambition,  but  kindly,  sensible  men,  conscientious  in 
their  professional  work,  of  decorous  if  not  reli^ous  thought,  and 
without  extravagance  or  sentimentality.  The  only  problem 
connected  with  the  profession  is :  What  is  the  future  of  so  many 
of  these  preparatory  schoolmasters  to  be  ?  While  they  are  young, 
good-humoured,  hopeful,  they  are  probably  well  adapted  to  their 
work;  but  when  nerves  and  muscles  begin  to  mil,  there  is 
nothing  but  devotion  to  carry  a  man  on.  And  their  lives  are 
lonely,  except  for  the  man  who  is  by  instinct  a  "  nursing  father," 
for  their  emoluments  forbid  matrimony,  and  the  only  chance  of 
promotion  is  to  start  a  school  of  their  o^vn ;  and  for  this  a  certain 
amount  either  of  capital  or  of  conspicuous  social  tact  is 
necessary. 

We  pass  to  another  point — the  question  of  teaching.  Here 
we  find,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  that  the  work  of  preparatory 
schools  is  well  done ;  there  are  well-known  exceptions,  familiar 
to  every  public  school  master,  but  as  a  rule  boys  are  admirably 
grounded,  write  neatly,  and  are  not  afraid  of  work.  These 
results  seem  to  be  achieved  in  various  ways.  A  good  deal  of 
severity,  even  of  incidental  corporal  punisnment,  seems  still  to 
be  the  rule  at  some  preparatory  schools ;  but  the  fact  that  boys 
come  equally  well  grounded  and  equally  content  to  work  from 
schools  where  corporal  punishment  is  practically  non-existent 
should  prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  such  a  system  is  out  of 
date,  and  that  boys  can  be  trained  without  such  punishment, 
though  there  may  be  some  few  cases  where  it  is  advisable, 
and  the  possibility  of  it  is  a  useful  force  in  the  background. 

It  is  not  mv  impression  that  the  teaching  of  preparatory 
schools  is  usually  of  a  stimulating  order ;  it  is  quite  certain  that 
younger  boys,  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  thereabouts,  take  an 
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interest  in  the  conscientious  performance  of  work  which  the 
growing  years  gradually  subtract ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  there  is 
much  attempt  made  to  excite  the  intellectual  interest  in 
preparatory  schools,  though,  again,  there  are  certain  exceptions ; 
and  the  introduction  of  a  general  paper  in  the  entrance  exami- 
nations of  pubUc  schools  has  led  to  some  improvement  in  this 
respect,  ido  not  believe  it  to  be  an  exa^eration  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  preparatory  schoolmasters,  if  they  frankly  uttered 
their  mind,  womd  probably  say  that  they  did  not  consider  the 
training  of  the  reasoning  faculties  was  any  part  of  their  business ; 
that  their  duty  was  to  turn  out  a  boy  capable,  at  a  certain  age, 
ot  reaching  a  certain  standard  in  prescribed  subjects.  If  that 
view  is  accepted,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  do  their  work 
extremely  well. 

As  to  our  next  point,  which  shall  be  health,  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  question  that  it  is  very  carefully  considered  at  preparatory 
schools,  and  ^vith  satisfactory  results ;  the  improvement  in  this 
respect  has,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  brougnt  school  life,  with 
all  Its  healthy  incidents,  within  the  reach  of  delicate  boys  who 
would,  in  earlier  and  rougher  days,  have  been  condemned  to 
private  tutors  and  home  education.  Health  seems  to  be 
considered,  at  the  preparatory  school,  from  an  eminently  common- 
sense  point  of  view.  The  boys  are  sensibly  clothed,  the  rooms 
are  welWarmed,  food  is  liberally  administered,  attention  is  paid 
to  changing  and  bathing ;  there  can  be  few  of  the  ill-fed,  dirty, 
n^lectM-lookin^  boys  that  existed  in  most  of  the  large  prepara- 
tory schools  of  mtj  years  ago.  There  seems,  tpo,  to  be  uttle  of  the 
faddist  abroad,  though  in  the  competition  for  pupils  m  the 

Eresence  of  maternal  over-anxiety,  rumours  of  extravagant 
ygiene  reach  the  ear  from  time  to  time;  quite  recentfy  a 
colleague  of  my  own  was  told  by  a  mother,  with  serious  approval, 
of  a^sit  that  she  had  made  to  a  preparatory  school,  where  the 
head-master  had  taken  her  into  a  hot  room  and  showed  her  a 
number  of  pigeon-holes  where  the  boys*  clothes  for  out-of-door 

Eurposes  were  kept,  so  that  they  might  always  be  slightly 
ig^her  in  temperature  than  the  average  temperature  of  the  body. 
This  is  indeed  tempering  the  winds  of  heaven.  But  as  a  rule 
a  more  moderate  standard  prevails. 

We  must  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  an  important  subiect 
— ^the  question  of  ^mes.  No  one  can  be  more  keenly  alive 
than  the  present  wnter  to  the  possibilities  of  healthy  enjoyinent 
and  the  beneficial  results  both  to  health  and  morals  to  be  derived 
from  regular  and  organised  games ;  and  nothing  is  further  from 
his  wish  than  to  pose  as  an  anti-athletic  prophet.  But  anyone 
who  considers  the  present  education  of  the  youth  of  this  countr}' 
in  a  serious  spirit,  or  who  has  at  all  a  high  ideal  in  the  matter 
of  intellectual  progress,  cannot  fail  to  Se  alarmed  at  the  part 
which  athletics  play  in  the  life  of  schools.  To  say  that  success 
in  athletics  is  the  thing  which  the  majority  of  boys  and  parents 
desire  above  all  others  is  incontestably  true.  The  candid  state- 
ment of  a  parent  of  a  public  schoolboy  of  the  sufferings  he  under- 
goes when  nis  boy  is  a  possible  candidate  for  the  school  eleven, 
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and  the  outspoken  eagerness  with  which  such  a  distinction  is 
desired,  is  possibly  qualified  both  in  speech  and  thought  by  a 
predominant  desire  that  the  boy  should  be  morally  stainless, 
though  such  a  desire  as  the  latter  is  more  in  the  stable  back- 
ground than  the  active  foreground  of  thought.  But  it  is  rare 
indeed  to  find  any  parent  wnose  avowed  preference  would  be  for 
intellectual  distinction  in  his  boy.  Such  a  position  is  now  hardly 
ever  simulated  between  parents  and  tutors.  Athletic  distinction 
in  school  life  holds  the  place  that  monetary  success  holds  in 
real  life.  They  are  the  two  things  that  the  majority  of  persons 
consider  frankly  to  be  essential.  The  preparatory  schools  have 
not  unnaturally  taken  the  cue  from  their  superiors,  and  boys 
arrive  at  a  public  school  ready  to  fall  in  with  the  extravagant 
view  of  athletic  distinction  that  exists.  Indeed,  athletic  promise 
is  often  insisted  upon  as  a  reason  for  a  public  school  master 
to  make  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  admitting  a  boy 
to  his  house  who  has  not  been  previously  entered ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  if  a  preparatory  scnool  master  can  point  to 
distinct  athletic  excellence  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  it  is  more 
likely  than  intellectual  promise  to  gain  a  footing  for  him  in  a 
fashionable  house  in  a  large  public  school.  The  unhappy  part 
of  the  business  is  that  at  public  schools  the  same  ambition 
affects  even  those  boys  who,  for  physical  reasons;  can  never  hope 
to  excel  in  athletics,  and  a  still  more  unhappy  feature  is  the 
desire  not  so  much  of  athletic  prowess,  or  the  enjoyment  to  be 
found  in  the  successful  practice  of  athletic  skill,  as  the  hankering 
after  the  badges  of  athleticism  and  the  social  success  that  it 
brings.  What  one  misses  is  the  independence  of  the  old  system, 
when  a  boy  might  to  a  certain  extent  follow  his  own  tastes ;  but 
now  to  do  this  means  a  singular  independence  of  character.  It 
means  almost  inevitably  taking  up  the  position  of  a  failure,  a 
loafer,  a  tainted  wether.  Masters,  indeed,  fall  easily  enou&fh  into 
the  same  error,  and  it  is  generally  urged  by  them  that  there  is 
some  direct  connection  between  morality  and  athletics.  Such  is 
not  my  experience,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  hero-worship 
which  surrounds  a  very  successful  athlete  is  in  itself  a  grave 
danger,  if  he  is  prone  to  sensual  faults.  The  preparatory  schools 
are  m  this  matter  somewhat  to  blame ;  their  arrangements  with 
regard  to  professionals,  cricket  pitches,  coaching  by  masters,  is  apt 
to  destroy  even  athletic  independence.  Boys  going  to  public 
schools  are  discouraged  by  the  absence  of  the  watchful  care  that 
surroimded  every  stroke  and  every  ball  in  earlier  stages,  grumble 
at  the  less  well- watered  pitches  of  a  public  school,  and  droop  into 
athletic  despondency.  We  hear,  and  it  is  not  all  fable,  of  boys 
at  preparatory  schools  who  have  their  right  foot  pegged  to  tne 
ground,  and  are  bowled  at  by  a  young  and  active  master  that 
they  may  learn  to  stand  up  to  bowling — even  of  schools  where 
boys  are  sent  straight  from  the  nets  to  bed  because  of  a  careless 
stroke.  But  possibly  the  tendency  is  irresistible.  What  is 
regrettable  is  that  mtellectual  honours  should  have  sunk  so 
far  into  the  background,  and  should  be  held  hardly  worthy  of 
recognition^  still  less  of  respect. 
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To  pass  to  more  serious  ground  stiil.  It  would  have  been 
stated  fifty  years  ago  that  a  certain  amount  of  cruelty  and  rough 
usage  of  smaller  boys  was  practically  inseparable  from  the  public 
school  system,  and  yet  silently  ana  secretly  the  tone  has  been 
chanffea.  Bullying  seems  to  be  now  not  only  not  fiEtshionable, 
but  nardly  amusmg.  No  doubt  boys  are  not  in  any  way 
angelic;  they  have  fittle  toleration  for  weakness,  and  with  all 
their  excessive  sensitiveness  to  criticism  and  public  opinion,  they 
are  lavish  of  slander  and  quick  to  convert  the  breath  of  rumour 
into  the  voice  of  solid  fact.  But  the  deliberate  infliction  of 
cruelty  as  a  species  of  amusement  seems  to  have  gone  out, 
and  with  it  has  died  one  of  the  great  reproaches  of  our  public 
school  system  This  is  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  homes, 
and  secondly  to  the  preparatory  schools.  The  old-fashioned 
idea  of  discipline,  the  excessive  recurrence  to  the  harsh  Solo- 
monic inaxini,  the  theory  that  repression  and  pain,  inflicted 
during  the  most  sensitive  years,  were  per  se  good,  has  gone.  A 
boy  goes  from  an  aifcctionate  home  to  a  preparatory  school,  and 
finds  there  that  human  relations  still  exist :  he  is  more  or  less 
one  of  a  family ;  the  masters  are  paternally  interested,  the  boys 
fraternally  generous.  Year  after  year  this  tide  has  slowly  been 
setting  towards  public  schools ;  whether  it  has  greatly  modified 
the  feelings  of  young  boys  with  regard  to  school  life  may  be 
doubted.     But,  after  all,  the  chief  part  of  pain  is  in  the  antici- 

f)ation  of  it,  and  though  the  anticipations  are  now  happily 
iftlsified,  it  will  take  time  to  relieve  the  childish  mind  from  the 
apprehensions  which  still  sometimes  beset  it  on  its  first  entry 
into  public  school  life.  I  myself,  as  a  little  atom,  the  first  night 
of  iny  sojourn  at  a  carefully  conduct^  preparatory  school,  was 
struck,  while  miserably  crouchmg  in  my  bed,  by  a  shoe  deftly 
thrown  from  a  cubicle  facing  my  own,  which  deprived  me  of 
breath.  This  particular  greeting  was  never  repeated :  but  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  for  how  many  weeks  the  entreaty  that  it  might 
not  happen  formed  the  staple  of  my  evening  prayer. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  further  and  more  important  point. 
How  is  the  morale  of  boys  affected  by  the  preparatory  school 
system  ?  No  unprejudiced  person  could  doubt,  in  the  place  of 
the  sturdy  neglect  which  cnaracterised  English  schools  half  a 
century  ago  the  boys  are  now  surrounded  oy  unobtrusive  vigi- 
lance. There  is  none  of  the  herding  of  boys  together,  unwatched 
except  by  some  weary  and  sickened  usher ;  the  masters  at  the 
best  preparatory  schools  now  live  with  the  boys  on  an  amicable 
footing,  like  authoritative  elder  brothers  or  despotic  uncles. 
The  old  system,  perhaps,  produced  some  manliness  of  character 
in  a  few,  but  it  had  no  merits  for  the  many.  Much  good  material 
was  spoilt  or  broken  in  the  making.  It  is  true  that  the  few  are 
now  somewhat  sacrificed  to  the  many;  but  that  comes  from  a  more 
sensitive  feeling,  among  educators,  of  responsibility  to  the  average 
unit  instead  of  to  the  exceptionally  gifted.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
common  to  find  a  boy  fresh  from  a  preparatory  school  who  is 
absolutely  innocent  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  moral 
evil,  though  such  a  thing  is  possiblp     but  the  boys  come,  as  a 
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rule,  with  pure  and  good  instincts,  and  without  any  experience 
of  grosser  evils.  It  nas  been  suggested  that  the  practical  dis- 
appearance of  cruelty  from  public  schools  is  responsible  jfor  the 
increase  of  less  healthy  sentiment.  But  my  own  experience 
points  decisively  to  a  marked  decrease  in  moral  evil.  That  evil 
exists,  that  coarseness  exists,  is  indisputable ;  but  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  more  confined  than  formerly  to  small  knots 
of  boys,  and  that  the  general  tone  is  infinitely  manlier  and 
purer.  I  look  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  evil  of  this 
kind,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  human  temptations,  will  have 
been  practically  eliminated,  like  boyish  cruelty,  from  the  list  of 
necessary  evils  of  school  life. 

At  one  great  public  school  within  the  last  decade  the  evil  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  And  the  preparatory  school- 
masters are,  after  parents,  the  great  source  of  si  rength  in  the 
matter.  If  a  boy  starts  his  school  life  under  healthy  auspices 
and  begins  by  finding  school  hfe  not  necessarily  low  and  coarse 
in  tone,  and  his  experiences,  both  in  conversation  and  action, 
not  necessarily  of  a  kind  which  should  be  kept  from  his  home 
circle,  he  starts  omine  cum  bono ;  and  it  is  not  an  unreasonable 
hope  that  hoc  fonte  derivata  a  thoroughly  clean  and  healthy 
tone  is  streaming  intb  our  public  schools. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  definite  religious  training  given  to  boys  at  pre- 

Siratory  schools,  it  seems  to  be  sound.  Biblical,  and  unsectanan. 
oys  come  to  public  schools  with  something  more  than  respect 
for  religion ;  religious  practices  appear  to  oe,  in  many  cases,  if 
not  the  vehicle  of  a  vital  emotion,  at  least  a  sacred  duty.  It  is 
encouraging  to  find  how  many  boys  have  a  Bible  at  their  bed- 
side to  be  read  before  they  go  to  sleep,  placed  there  as  the 
natural  companion  of  that  quiet  hour ;  and,  however  much  con- 
tempt boys  might  manifest  in  the  case  of  a  companion  who 
ostentatiously  practised  a  Puritanical  standard  of  conduct  in 
daily  life,  any  interference  with  a  boy  on  the  ground  of  a  strict 
adherence  to  religious  forms  is  a  thing  unheard  of  The 
epithet  "  pious,"  as  I  have  frequently  had  to  point  out  to  boys 
in  translating  the  Aeneid,  is  not  on  their  lips  a  compliment ; 
but  the  persecution  or  disapproval,  such  as  is  recorded  in  books 
like  Tom  Broum,  attending  on  the  pubhc  performance  of  a  re- 
ligious duty,  is  now  out  of  date.  Boys  have  an  immense 
respect  for  custom,  which  is  a  fact  full  of  hope  for  the  educational 
idealist.  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  teU  an  amusing  story  of  a  con- 
temporary of  his  own  at  Eton,  who,  arriving  as  a  new  boy,  after 
the  beginning  of  the  half,  and  seeing  the  boys  going  into  chapel 
on  Sati^ay  afternoon,  went  in  with  them  carrying  a  Prayer-book. 
It  was  not  the  custom  for  boys  to  use  Prayer-books,  however,  on 
secular  days ;  so  he  was  called  "  Methodist."  The  next  day  being 
a  Sunday,  the  boy  determined  to  bow  in  the  House  of  Rimmon, 
and  so  went  in  without  a  Prayer-book  ;  but  it  was  the  custom 
for  boys  to  use  Prayer-books  on  Sunday,  and  he  was  therefore 
called  "  Atheist "  for  being  without  one. 

Such  a  tendency  is  hopeful,  not  because  it  is  rational,  but  be- 
catt^  if  a  Ufifefiil  practice,  a  deffinite  tone  of  feeling,  can  be 
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introduced,  it  is  apt  to  bo  stereotyped.  The  tendency  has  of 
course  its  dangers,  as  an  unsatisfactory  tone  has  an  equal  chance 
of  becoming  fixed ;  but  as  we  believe  that  most  of  the  unsatis- 
factory tendencies  of  school  life  are  the  inheritance  of  old 
neglect,  there  is  hope  for  the  educational  reformer. 

Whether  the  religion  of  practical  life  is  sufficiently  inculcated 
in  preparatory  schools — or  indeed  in  any  schools — is  hard  to 
say ;  it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  completely  severed  in  many 
boys'  minds  practical  conduct  and  religious  ceremonial  are ;  the 
connection  is  in  itself  a  subtle  one;  it  takes  a  practised 
Christian  to  assign  to  every  clause  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  its 
practical  effect  in  moulding  character ;  and  in  England,  if  we  are 
assured  of  the  merits  of  a  system,  such  as  our  system  of  religious 
worship,  we  are  apt  to  place  it  at  once  among  the  indisputable 
benefits  of  life,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  explain  to  those 
whose  heritage  it  is  the  way  in  which  it  was  intended  to  influence 
character.  We  are  far  too  easilv  content ;  if  the  custom  itself  is 
punctually  complied  with,  we  are  not  apt  to  unravel  its  ultimate 
effect  on  the  development  of  character. 

A  ffreat  teacher,  lately  dead,  in  reviewing  his  experience  as  a 
schoolmaster,  said  that  the  first  thing  he  would  do  differently,  if 
he  had  to  begin  over  again,  would  be  that  he  would  speak  much 
more  directly  and  individually  to  the  boys  on  spiritual  things. 
The  reticence  from  which  he  had  suffered  is  a  peculiarly 
English  characteristic ;  and  it  is  the  unhappy  fortune  of  many 
minds  that,  if  this  reticence  is  once  overcome,  the  facile  com- 
munication of  platitudes  becomes  an  inexpressible  delight  and 
an  overpowering  habit.  I  recollect  finding  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  whole  of  his  preparatory  schoollife  which  a  former 
pupil  of  my  own  recollected  with  more  shuddering  dislike  than 
the  "  straight  talks  "  delivered  at  the  weekly  services  on  Sundays 
in  his  private  school  Chapel  by  his  late  headmaster.  This 
excellent  man,  to  avoid  formalit}^  had  accustomed  himself  to 
strolling  about  the  ('hapel,  in  canonicals,  talking  at  random  on 
spiritual  things,  and  rapping  out  inconsequent  questions  to  the 
boys.  "  Boys,  I  hit  from  the  shoulder,"  ne  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  one  of  these  infelicitous  addresses ; — "  I  run  my  sword  in 
up  to  the  hilt  .  .  .  and  ...  I  expect  an  equally  sensible  reply." 
No  doubt  he  obtained  his  wish. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  matter  of  religious  teaching,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  teaching,  we  are  confronted  with  the  great  educa- 
tional maxim  that  the  system  is  almost  nothing — the  personal 
factor  almost  everything.  Given  a  man  of  refined  and  imagina^ 
tive  mind,  with  striking  presence  and  magnetic  voice,  and  the 
boys  would  listen  willingly  and  remember  gratefdlly;  but  to 
get  shrewd,  spiritual  instruction  from  men  who  are  neither 
shrewd  nor  spiritual  is  an  impossibility.  To  the  ordinary  whole- 
some, athletic  type  of  preparatory  schoolmaster — a  type  which,, 
we  venture  to  bdieve,  is  becoming  normal — with  no  particular 
religious  difficulties,  no  conflict  with  rebellious  tendencies,  to 
speak  freely  and  directly  of  religious    things  to  pupils,  would 
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be  an  intolerable  gSTie — indeed  it  would  be  impossible,  even  if  it 
were  desirable. 

To  sum  up  very  briefly,  it  is  our  belief  that  preparatory  school 
education,  basing  its  rewrm  upon  the  increased  mterest  in  and 
intimacy  with  children  customary  in  English  homes,  has  done  a 
great  work  in  the  right  direction.  On  the  merits  of  the  system 
we  have  already  insisted ;  the  qualities  employed  are  sense,  vigi- 
lance, consideration,  care,  and  sympathy.  The  results  are  humanity, 
health,  moral  and  physical,  happiness,  and  industry.  The  dangers 
of  the  system  are  twofold.  The  first  is  the  over-pampering  of 
boys  by  endeavouring  to  screw  the  domestic  arrangement  of 
schools,  in  return  for  high  fees  cheerfully  paid,  to  exactly  the 
same  level  as  home  arrangements ;  whereas  given  clean  linen  and 
wholesome  plenty,  it  is  bracing  to  have  something  of  the  barrack, 
something  of  Spartan  simplicity  in  the  life  of  a  school.  The 
second  is  the  dominant  position  which  athletics  tend  to  occupy 
in  education,  as  the  thing  most  keenly  cared  for,  and  almost  tne 
only  thing  talked  about  between  boys,  masters,  and  parents.  If 
the  intellectual  ideal  of  education  is  doomed,  it  will  go,  but  at 
present  there  are  few,  if  any,  educationalists  who  would  jfrankly 
and  publicly  confess  that  they  attach  no  importance  whatever  to 
the  intellectual  side  of  education.  The  Boeotians  study  bodily 
vigour,  said  Cornelius  Nepos,  more  than  mental  acumen ;  over 
the  vile  corpus  of  the  schoolboy  a  battle  is  being  waged;  many 
parents  and  many  schoolmasters  are  at  heart  Boeotians ;  mean- 
while it  is  the  duty  of  all  schoolmastci*s  who  believe  in  the 
intellectual  side  steadfastly  to  uphold  it.  If  they  will  not  pro- 
phesy, who  will  ?  Even  if  they  cannot  carry  the  day,  let  it  at 
least  be  said  that  among  them  "  Justitia,  excedens  terris,  vestigia 
ponit." 

Arthur  C.  Benson. 
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A  GREAT  change  has  come  over  modem  thought  with  regard 
to  the  early  training  and  teaching  of  children.  The  parent  is 
beginning  to  assert  a  position  in  the  educational  scheme,  and 
Home  Education  is  becoming  a  recognised  science.  The  pen- 
dulum, which  is  for  ever  swinging  in  educational  thought,  as  in 
other  fields,  is  perhaps  settling  down  at  what  one  hopes  is  a  sane 
and  true  point.  The  distance  covered  within  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  a  very  wide  one.  Thought,  as  r^^ards  home 
training,  has  travelled  from  the  point  where  children  were  taught 
of  set  purpose  the  three  R.'s,  at  about  three,  four,  or  five  years  ot 
age,  to  the  point  where  they  were  to  learn  nothing  but  what 
could  be  presented  to  them  in  the  way  of  play,  and  "  must "  and 
"  ought "  were  banished  from  the  schoolroom.  Nor  is  this  a 
thing  of  the  past.  "  I  met  a  govemeiSs,"  to  quote  from  a  letter, 
"  the  other  day  "who  was  comp&ining  that  her  small  pupil  of  five 
was  getting  dull  over  lessons,  and  it  turns  out  that  this  poor  mite 
has  been  doing  lessons  ever  since  she  was  three,  and  reads  now 
and  does  dictation ! " 

The  exaggerated  form  of  the  first  position  is  seen  in  the  early 
teaching  of  J  ohn  Stuart  Mill,  whose  mental  food  was  a  pabulum  of 
facts,  and  who  himself  deplored  the  consequent  distaste  for  know- 
ledge and  absence  of  nourishment  for  his  growing  imagination. 

The  extremists  in  the  second  line  of  thought,  following  Rous- 
seau, would  let  the  children  run  wild  up  to  eight  or  nine,  and 
simply  pick  up  what  they  can  during  the  process.  Definite 
training  of  any  kind  is  abandoned  and  nature  is  to  rule  supreme 
Truth  seems  to  lie  between  these  two  points,  but  there  may  be 
various  methods  of  reaching  her,  and  of  these  I  would  speak  at 
length,  first  treating  the  matter  generally,  and  then  taking  each 
separate  subject  by  itself. 

The  home  has  many  functions  to  perform,  and  among  others, 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  it  is  the  child's  first  school.  Hence  a 
definite  purpose  must  lie  before  the  home  trainer,  and  that 
broadly  speabing  is  so  to  prepare  the  child  for  the  preparatory 
school,  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  profit  most  by  the  teach- 
ing in  this  school,  and  that  the  greatest  economy  in  time  and 
force  may  be  effected.  How  can  this  result  best  be  attained  ? 
The  child  is  bom  with  a  certain  disposition,  with  certain  ten- 
dencies, some  are  common  to  aU  normal  children,  others  are  his 
by  right  of  inheritance.  Such  disposition  it  is  for  the  trainer  to 
mouW  into  the  true  and  noble  character.* 

**  See  "  Home  Education  "  by  C.  M.  Mason,  Chapters  III.  and  IV. 
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Right  habits  of  mind  are  to  be  inculcated  and  living  ideas  are 
to  be  presented,  on  which  the  child's  brain  may  grow,  and  become 
strengthened  and  nourished.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  should 
set  oneself  to  train  each  faculty  of  the  child  separately,  but, 
looking  on  the  mind  as  a  whole,  give  it  food  and  opportunity  for 
exercise  in  every  direction. 

In  the  first  year  of  a  child's  life  its  environment  will  fiimish 
it  with  ideas  and  brain  nourishment,  but  even  in  these  early 
days  the  work  of  the  educationist  be^ns.  We  can  secure  for  the 
*  child  the  best  conditions  for  rest  ana  growth,  absolute  quiet  and 
darknefes  during  sleeping  hours,  absence  of  fiiss,  noise,  or  excite- 
ment during  waking  hours.  These  prepare  the  soil  for  fiiture 
work,  and  perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  pain  and 
trouble  and  neiTous  disorder  may  be  due  to  early  mistakes,  in 
these  directions.  Moreover,  definite  training  in  habits  of  obedience 
and  attention,  those  two  absolute  essentials  in  a  child's  mental 
outfit,  must  be  commenced  at  the  very  beginning  of  things,  and 
before  the  child  is  two  they  will  be  gamed  for  ever.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  dwell  on  those  other  nursery  habits,  which,  every 
mother  recognises,  have  to  be  formed  in  these  early  months. 

Probably  the  only  dived  means  of  adding  to  the  "building  of 
the  child's  mind  house "  is  through  the  medium  of  the  ear. 
Here  I  think  that  the  ordinary  singing  of  nursery  rhymes  may 
with  advantage  be  supplemented  by  allowing  the  child  to  hear 
daily  pianoforte  compositions  of  recognised  musical  worth.  If 
this  be  continued  regularly  and  conscientiously  even  the  non- 
musical  child  may  develop  an  appreciation  of,  and  delight  in, 
good  music  which  will  greatly  increase  his  "  enthusiasm  for  art." 
The  musical  child,  on  the  other  hand,  will  approach  his  first 
lessons  on  an  instrument,  with  a  joy,  gained  from  an  intimate 
knowledge,  of  the  best,  this  art  will  hold  in  store  for  him. 

It  is  for  the  parent  to  see,  that,  above  everything,  the  child's 
natural  disposition  towards  the  acquiring  of  Imowledge,  and  his 
innate  curiosity  to  understand  everything,  be  not  in  any  way  lost 
as  the  years  go  on.  Without  allowing  a  ceaseless  and  oft-times 
unthinking  fire  of  why  ?  and  wherefore  ?  the  parent  may  by  wise 
guidance  make  this  natural  curiosity  the  most  powemil  lever 
when  school  work  begins.  It  is  because  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
this  absolutely  natural  love  of  knowledge,  that  we  feel  it 
necessary  in  the  early  days  of  lessons  to  wrap  up  the  pill  in  the 
gilt  of  games  and  nonsense  stories,  and  in  later  years  to  have 
recourse  to  the  stimulus  of  marks  and  prizes.  If  we  can  from 
the  very  first,  trust  to  the  interest  in  the  subject  itself  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  and  rorm  habits  of 
industry,  dutiful  application,  etc.,  as  a  means  towards  that  end, 
we  shall  probably  find  outward  goads  unnecessarJ^ 

It  will  be  best  to  take  the  years  from  two  up  to  six  or  seven 
together,  in  dealing  with  the  mental  training  of  children,  as  it  is 
almost  impos.si})le  to  say,  when  a  child  is  ready  for  receiving 
certain  ideas.  Given  the  principles,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  apply 
them  to  each  case.  Probably  tne  most  fundamental  principle, 
and,  even  in  this  age  of  child  worship,  the  most  neglected,  is 
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reject  for  the  children.    A  respect  which  will  forbid  our  neglect- 
ing their  environment,  and  which  will  forbid  our  giving  them  anv- 
thmg,  but  what  is  really  good  and  true,  both  as  regards  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  things,  which  surround  them.     We  know  that  the 
little  child  does  notice,  does  see  and  does  hear,  and  we  are  careful 
that  our  respect  for  his  powers  in  these  directions  shall  act  as  a 
safeguard,     we  put  the  child  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and 
refinement,  and  above  all  we  see  that  as  far  as  possible  he  is  not 
cheated  of  his  right  to  Nature  as  a  nurse.     A  country  field,  and 
hedge,  will  give  a  child  most  of  the  mental  food,  which  his  mind 
requires,  and  will  give  opportunity  for  exercising  his  powers  of 
observation,  etc.     A  wise  educationist  will  let  the  child  find  out 
most  for  himself  in  his  nature  lessons,  and  will  leave  him  free 
and  alone  with  his  teacher,  whilst  now  and  then  throwing  in  an 
answer  to  his  many  questions,  and  directing  a  little,  but  a  very 
little.    Here  we  can  form  the  habits  of  accuracy,  truthfulness 
and  intellectual  honesty,  by  making  the  child  absolutely  clear  as 
to  what  he  has  found  out  for  himself,  what  he  has  been  told  to 
look  for,  and  what  has  been  definitely  imparted  to  him.     This  is 
the  time  to  give  the  children  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  all 
the  flowers,  trees  and  birds,  and  when  the  desire  for  knowing  the 
names  is  strong  to  let  natural  objects  become  familiar  frienas,  by 
telling  the  children  their  simple  English  names.     The  love  of 
collecting  is  very  great  in  childhood,  and  a  little  guidance  here 
and  there  will  add  zest  and  joy  to  many  a  country  ramble.    The 
habit  of  "  sight  seeing "  ("  Home  Education,"  Chap.  II.)  can  be 
formed  in  the  long  days  spent  out  of  doors,  and  thus  much 
pleasure  given  to  the  children  in  after  life. 

Verbal  accuracy  and  power  of  narration  as  well  as  the  power 
of  imagining  may  be  much  nourished  in  these  early  years.  Story- 
telling is  always  a  delight  with  children,  and  I  beheve  that  we 
should,  from  the  beginnmg,  give  them  a  knowledge  of  true  htera- 
ture.  Long  before  a  child  can  read  he  will  know  and  love  good 
poetry  and  good  prose.  We  need  not  neglect  nursery  rhymes 
and  such  familiar  nursery  Classics  as  "  Alice  in  Wonderland"  and 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  (God  forbid  that  we  should),  because  the 
httle  ones  extend  their  range  of  favourites  and  learn  to  love 
Malory's  "Morte  d* Arthur"  and  Tennyson's  poems.  I  beUeve 
so  strongly  in  the  educational  value  of  reading  aloud  to  children, 
that  I  wish  it  were  more  generally  recognised.  The  habit  of 
attention  is  perhaps  almost  the  very  best  equipment,  with  which 
a  child  can  start  his  schooldays,  and  probably  no  means  of  form- 
ing this  is  so  absolutely  efficacious  as  in  letting  the  children  learn 
to  be  good  listeners.  If  they  are  encouraged  to  relate,  what  they 
have  neard,  their  powers  of  narration  will  be  strengthened,  and 
gradually  they  wUl  reconstruct  the  ideas  received  and  will  tell 
stories,  the  apparent  originality  and  beautiful  imagination  of 
which  will  surprise  the  neavier  adult  mind.  Malory's  "  Morte 
d' Arthur,"  portions  of  Froissart  and  other  chronicles,  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  well  arranged  stories  from  the  classical  writers,  and  from 
Chaucer,  and  Spenser,  the  old  favourite  fairy  tales — these  are  but 
examples  of  the  literary  treasures  we  may  offer  our  children. 
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Provided  that  they  are  good,  and  fiill  of  action  and  "  ffo,"  the 
children  will  delignt  in  tnem.  They  tell  of  the  childhood  of  the 
world,  and  the  child  feels  akin  to  tnem  and  rejoices  in  them,  £ar 
more,  than  in  the  books,  which  treat  of  children,  whose  lives  are 
very  much  like  his  own.  If  we  want  to  counteract  slipshod  style 
ana  bad  taste  in  reading,  writuig,  and  speaking,  we  shall  not 
liehtly  abandon  this  custom  of  readmg  aloud  to  children,  even 
when  they  ar^  grown  boys  and  girls.  We  can  also  greatly  stimu- 
late the  children's  power  of  narration  (and  we  know  how  great 
this  is  both  in  the  cnildhood  of  the  race  and  of  the  man),  by  let- 
ting them  describe  what  they  have  seen  in  those  hours,  when 
nature  has  been  their  chief  teacher.  Here  I  would  urge  that  to 
my  mind  the  potent  cause  for  the  loss  of  this  graphic  use  of 
words,  which  delights  us,  when  the  child  is  under  seven  or  eight, 
and  which  seems  gfradually  to  disappear,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
&ct,  that  the  child  is  too  early  made  to  write  his  own  little  stories, 
his  letters,  or  his  nature  diary.  Hampered  by  his  inability  to 
write  well  and  quickly  the  child's  flow  of  language  and  power  of 
word  painting  goes.  I  would  advocate  that  the  child,  even  in 
his  later  schooldays  should  be  encouraged  to  narrate  instead  of 
write  his  compositions,  the  substance  of  his  history  lessons,  etc. 
The  habit  of  this  vivd  voce  reproduction  would  ako  stand  him 
in  good  stead  in  after  life,  when  the  power  of  expression  is 
becoming  more  and  mote  necessary. 

Early  training  in  the  exact  use  of  words,  in  an  accurate  answer 
to  the  question  put,  is  one  means  by  which  the  "  unconscious 
preparation  of  a  child's  mind  for  science  "  can  be  effected.  The 
child  can  from  the  first  be  made  to  do  and  say  things  in  a 
scientific  manner,  and  thus  we  can  counteract  a  tendency  to 
exaggeration  and  untruth,  unfortunately  all  too  prevalent  in 
adult  society  The  slipshod  mode  of  tnoueht,  which  goes  for 
opinion  is  due  to  general  untidiness  of  Drain  and  muddle- 
headedness,  and  any  early  training  which  would  result  in  more 
scientific  habits'  of  mind,  should  be  earnestly  carried  out* 

We  aU  believe  now  in  early  hand  and  eye  training,  we  give 
the  children  paint-brushes  and  colour  and  cnalk,  and  nelp  them 
to  express  themselves  in  various  directions.  We  teach  them 
basket-making,  chair-caning,  sewing  and  knitting,  clay  modelling, 
and,  later  on,  Slojd  (cardboard  and  wood),  wood  carving  and  bent 
iron  work.  We  do  this  because  we  believe  in  their  educational 
value,  but  I  would  not  hurry  these  occupations,  and  certainly  not 
let  them  encroach  on  the  children's  leisure  hours ;  much  training 
in  deftness  of  finger  and  hand  can  be  gained  incidentally  in 
arranging  specimens,  collected  on  walks  and  even  in  putting  away 
toys.  A  foundation  for  science  teaching  may  be  laid,  it  has  been 
wisely  suggested,  by  accustoming  the  children  to  handle  pencil, 
ruler  and  compass,  and  in  thus  unconsciously  evolving  geometrical 
shapes.  A  word  as  to  toys:  most  parents  are  alive  to  the 
futility  of  furnishing  the  cnildren  with  so-called  educational 
toys  and  games.  Srones,  paper,  bricks  and  balls  are  within  the 
reach  of  all  children  alike,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  innate  love 

*  See  Mrs.  Boole's  Articles  in  **  Parents'  Review,"  1899  and  1900. 
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for  these  will  last  when  expensive  toys  are  discarded  and  broken. 
But  while  we  deprecate  what  are  termed  educational  toys,  we 
may  with  advantage  make  use  of  geometrical  forms  for 
bricks,  etc.,  and  thus  unconsciously  the  brain  becomes  familiar 
with  what,  when  science  lessons  begin,  are  otherwise  mere 
abstractions. 

And  now  let  us  take  our  child  of  six  and  a-half  or  seven  when 
he  should  first  enter  the  home  schoolroom  and  begin  his  real 
lessons.  What  does  he  know  and  what  can  he  do  ?  He  should, 
we  believe,  be  an  interesting,  and  interested  Uttle  pupil.  .  His 
will  is  trained  to  ready,  cheerful  obedience,  he  has  the  habits  of 
attention,  of  quick  bright  observation,  of  accurate  description,  of 
neatness  and  of  promptitude.  He  is  eager  to  learn,  lessons  have  no 
terrors  for  him,  he  wants  to  know  and  he  is  not  afraid  of  work. 
He  has  an  intimate  and  loving  every-day  ac(j[uaintance  with  the 
names  and  habits  of  the  flowers,  birds,  and  msects  around  him. 
His  ear,  hand,  and  eye  have  had  definite  training.  In  fact,  the 
ground  has  been  prepared  for  good  teaching,  and  he  has  been 
put  in  the  right  attitude  towards  the  good  teacher.  Can  he  read 
and  write  ?  Not  always.  I  do  not  aavocate  definite  instruction 
of  any  kind  other  than  what  I  have  sketched  out,  before  the 
child  is  six  and  a-hal£  Many  children  will  have  "  taught  them- 
selves to  read,"  i.e.,  picked  it  up  almost  without  our  knowing  it 
before  that  age.  Other  children,  with  the  ground  well  prepared, 
will  learn  it  very  quickly,  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  read  for 
themselves  the  many  books,  they  have  learnt  to  love.  Writing 
has  probably  gone  hand  in  hand  with  drawing  in  the  earlier 
years,  and  in  all  probability  dexterity  has  been  reached  in  this 
also. 

Now,  as  regards  the  attitude  of  the  good  teacher ;  I  should  put 
as  the  first  principle  underlying  all  good  teaching  the  belief  in 
tJie  child! 8  desire  to  know  anxl  lear7i,  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
interest  in  the  subject  is  so  great,  and  the  idea  underlying  each 
subject  so  vivifying,  that  hardly  any  other  spur  is  necessary  than 
putting  the  child  tace  to  face  with  it.  Let  the  lessons  be  short 
and  brisk  and  bright.  Let  the  teacher  be  fired  with  enthusiasm 
and  be  interested  m  them  himself,  let  him  be  sure  that  each  day 
a  definite  step  is  gained,  that  there  is  no  going  back,  that  a  fresh 
idea  is  added  to  the  old  ones,  and  that  the  habits  of  good  work 
are  strengthened.  Let  the  teacher  be  the  interpreter  of  know- 
ledge to  the  child,  not  the  mediator  between  it  and  him. 

A  word  as  to  subjects  chosen.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that 
it  is  not  the  subjects  taught,  but  how  they  are  taught,  that  is 
important,  but  still  I  believe  we  shovdd  have  a  very  wide  curri- 
culum for  the  younger  children.  Though  specialisation  for  boys, 
destined  for  public  schools  must  commence  earlier  than  for  girls, 
most  modem  efforts  in  postponing  this  specialisation  have,  I 
think,  been  marked  by  success.  We  want  to  give  the  children 
open  doors  through  which  they  may  afterwards  wander  into  the 
realms  of  knowledge  according  to  their  own  special  needs.  More- 
over, too  exclusive  a  mental  diet  does  not  tend  towards  mental 
development.    I  do  not  believe  that  with  good  methods  of 
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teaching  and  shorter  lessons  than  are  generally  given,  a  wider* 
curriculum  need  tend  towards  superficiality  and  want  of 
thoroughness.  A  judicious  co-ordination  of  lessons,  shorter 
hours,  and  a  carefid  arrangement  of  the  time-table  does,  on  the 
contrary,  yield,  I  feel  sure,  the  best  results. 

The  following  sketch  of  work  for  children  from  6  J — 10  is 
mainly  taken  from  the  programme  of  work  and  time-tables, 
arranged  by  Miss  Mason  for  the  children,  working  in  their 
home  schoolrooms  in  connection  with  the  "Parents'  Review 
School." 

Class  1a.  Children  averaging  from  6i  to  7^. 

BihU  lessons  taught  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Bible  direct, 
with   explanatory  description   of    the    countries  and 
people  dealt  with,  gained  in  the  teacher's  own  reading. 
Recitatums. — Poems  from  the  Children's   Grarland   of  tne 
Best  Poets,  Hymns  and  Psalm.      Children  to  be  en- 
couraged to  listen  to  the  poems,  etc.,  when  read  aloud. 
Number. — On  the  Sonnenschein  and  Nesbitt  method.     The 
apparently  slow  progress  with  "rules,"  etc.,  does  not 
mean  that  the  child  will  not  be  equal  to  his  school- 
fellows when  he  goes  to  a  preparatory  school.     On  the 
contrary,  this  method  of  teachmg  "  pays  in  every  way." 
Sivging. — French  and  English  songs. 
Drill. — Swedish  and  Ball  urill. 
Writing. — Child  to  master  one  letter  a  day  and  not  go  back. 

Perfect  execution  and  cleanliness  to  be  aimed  at. 
Reading. — Child  to  be  taught  on  the  Look  and  Say  method 
and  from  an  easy  book  straight  away.  "  Readers  "  com- 
posed of  words  of  one  syllable  are  not  interesting.  The 
child  can  simultaneously  with  reading  make  up  words 
with  loose  letters,  and  copy  them  so  that  spelling,  dicta- 
tion and  reading  can  go  hand  in  hand.  Here  agam  the 
progress  is  not  apparently  rapid,  but  the  interest  is 
mamtained.  A  child,  working  with  others,  is  taught 
from  the  very  first  how  to  "  study,"  and  as  he  finds  nis 
power  of  reading  grows  he  begins  to  read  for  himself, 
and  is  not  afraid  oftackling  a  real  book.  This  method 
is  doubtless  the  one  used  unconsciously  by  a  child,  when 
.  he  teaches  himself  to  read. 
Tales. — Fairy  tales  and  heroic  stories  to  be  read  to  the 

children  and  retold  by  them. 
Nature  Lessons. — ^Lessons  about  insects,  stories  about 
animals,  naming  and  moimting  wild  flowers  or  fruit. 
The  child  to  keep  a  nature  note-book,  painting  flowers, 
etc.,  and  relating  little  facts  and  scenes  noticed. 
Descriptions  to  be  dictated. 
French. — Oral  teaching. 

Geography. — Sand  maps,  talks  about  places,  etc. 

We  need  not  be  afraid   of  teaching  children  correct  terms. 

Pistil  and  stamen  in  botany  ;  current,  whirlpool,  pampas    in 

geography,  are  really  not  more  diflScult  to  the  early  student  in 

nomenclature  than  "Elizabeth"  or   "Caroline,"   tne  names  of 
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their  friends  or  relations.  In  the  adoption  of  fancy  terms.,  such 
as  "  officer  "  and  "  soldier  "  for  pistil  and  stamen  ;  in  the  relating 
of  little  make-belief  stories  in  order  to  interest  the  child,  we  are 
guilty  of  want  of  respect  for  our  pupils,  and  want  of  belief  in  the 
mterest  of  the  facts  themselves,  illuminated  by  the  vivifying  idea, 
which  the  clever  teacher  will  draw  out.  Every  subject  is  capable 
of  being  degraded  into  a  mere  collection  of  dry  facts,  just  as  (if 
the  teacher  be  a  true  master  of  his  art)  the  ideas  underlying 
every  subject  may  be  used  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  such  facts. 
Though  we  deprecate  teaching  through  games,  the  child  who 
finds  in  his  lessons  new  ideas  tor  his  own  games,  who  will  play 
at  Christopher  Columbus  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  make  nvers 
and  islands  and  mountains  with  mud  or  sand,  or  even  with  his 
vegetables  and  gravy  (oh,  horrified  nurse !)  will  prove  that  his 
lessons  have  been  well  "  taken "  and  hence  well  "  given."  No 
lesson  is  valuable  which  does  not  promote  self-activity  by  making 
the  children  think  and  do  and  work.  So  in  later  years  we  would 
not  advocate  lectures  from  teachers,  but  lessons  where,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  teacher  is  but  the  interpreter,  not  the 
mediator,  and  where  he  stands  aside  as  much  as  possible,  teaching 
the  children  to  Uam,  not  to  listen.  In  this  way  habits  of  self- 
study  are  formed  in  school,  the  necessity  for  out-of-school  pre- 
paration disappears,  and  leisure  and  growing  times  are  secured 
for  the  children. 

Picture  Talk. — Children,  especially  those  who  have  not 
learnt  to  look  loilg  and  well  before  schoolroom  days 
began,  will  be  mucn  helped  in  their  powers  of  descrip- 
tion by  ten  minutes  in  the  week  bemg  given  to  this 
subject.  The  child  is  encouraged  to  look  steadily  at 
some  good  picture,  and  then  the  picture  having  been 
removed  to  describe  what  he  saw.  The  power  of 
visualising  is  too  valuable  in  after  life  to  be  neglected 
in  the  school  days,  and  much  training  can  be  imparted 
through  this  lesson, 

Arts  and  Handicrafts. — Brush-drawing,  sewing  and  knit- 
ting, paper-folding,  basket-work,  clay-modelling,  etc.,  a 
selection  of  these  can  be  made  for  the  little  ones. 

Mumxi. — To  be  taught  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  child  may 
learn  its  wonders  and  history  from  the  first,  and  may 
learn  to  read  by  sight,  write  from  ear,  make  his  own 
scales  and  transpose  simple  tunes,  before  he  attempts  to 
'play  more  than  little  duets,  etc. 

It  it  be  urged  against  the  following  time-table  that  the  lessons 
are  very  short  (and  the  same  objection  may  be  urged  all  through 
the  classes  here  described),  I  would  answer  that  the  teacher, 
after  a  little  practice,  will  welcome  the  spur  against  dawdling 
for  himself  and  the  child,  and  will  find  that  the  rapid  change  of 
lesson  not  only  can  be  done,  but  when  done  is  benencial  all  round. 

N.B. — The  tables  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  time-table 
would  probably  be  taken  by  the  mother  in  the  "  Children's 
Hour." 
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Class  1b. — Children  averaging  from  7^  to  9.  Here  the  same 
time-table  is  used,  but  the  readiii?  lessons  are  less  frequent,  and 
are  taken  out  of  such  books  as  "  Old  Tales  from  British  History," 
"  Tales  from  Westminster  Abbey,"  "  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare," "  The  Heroes  of  Asgard/ 

English  History  ami  Rovian  ar  Greek  History  are  substituted 
for  the  daily  reading  lesson  on. the  time-table.  In  the  History 
lessons  use  is  made  of  chronicles  (Bedes,  Froissart,  Freeman's 
"  Old  English  History ").  The  lessons  arc  taken  as  much  as 
possible  from  a  contemporary  standpoint,  the  teacher  choosing 
such  passages  as  will  leave  with  the  cnildren  a  true  and  just  idea 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  "  We  want  the  children's  ima^natipn 
to  be  kindled  by  vivid  pictures  of  the  times ;  we  want  them  to 
learn  God's  dealings  with  humanity,  the  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  to  train  their  moral  judgment.  Dates  need  not  be 
omitted,  and  are  welcomed  as  fixmg  the  period  dealt  with  in  the 
world's  history.  In  Plutarch's  Greek  ana  Roman  Lives  we  find 
a  storehouse  of  ideas,  and  great  examples  of  man's  power  for 
good  or  evil  in  moulding  the  world."  Moreover,  by  making  use 
of  a  good  translation  (North's  for  example),  the  children's  literary 
sense  is  fostered. 

In  the  various  other  subjects  more  difficult  work  is  taken. 
In  geography  the  children  are  led  up  from  the  plan  of  the 
schoolroom  and  the  immediate  environs  of  the  house  to  the  use 
of  a  map.  When  the  child  can  picture  to  himself  the  physical 
features  of  a  country  and  the  kind  of  life  led  in  it,  and  when  he 
knows  how  to  use  a  map,  he  has  pretty  well  mastered  the  know- 
ledge of  this  subject,  which  will  lead  him  to  fiirther  study,  and 
we  need  not  quarrel  with  the  Public  Schools  for  not  giving  definite 
insti-uction  in  geography.  The  doors  have  been  opened  in  the 
earlier  days,  and  the  habits  oi  finding  out,  of  lemming,  and  of 
w(»*h  foimied,  and  we  can  leave  the  rest  to  life.  .  What  about  the 
practical,  eveiy-da)'^  knowledge  of  capes,  bays,  and  ports,  of 
exports  and  imports  that  we  are  supposed  to  need  i  1  contend 
that  if  a  child  nas  learnt  to  use  a  map,  and  if  his  lessons  up  to 
\^  or  14  help  him  to  picture  the  physical  features  of  a  country, 
he  would  make  a  better  list  of  the  necessary  imports  and 
exports,  etc.,  than  the  child  who  had  directly  committed  these  to 
memory. 

Class.  II. — Children  averaging  9  to  11.  (Probably  at  10  boys 
would  be  sent  to  an  ordinary  preparatory  school.) 

Here  the  new  subjects  are  Latin,  English  OramTnar,  French 
History,  and  CorripositioT},  whilst  the  other  subjects  naturally 
increase  in  difficulty. 

As  regards  Latin,  alterations  in  the  time-table  may  be  needed 
to  suit  mdividual  cases.  The  l5oy  who  goes  to  a  preparatory 
school  at  10  may  be  required  to  know  some  Latin,  but  there  is 
an  increasing  number  of  schoolmasters  who  prefer  that  no  Latin 
shall  be  taught  till  the  boys  come  to  them  at  10  or  even  11. 
Even  those  who  looked  with  apprehension  on  the  "  backward  " 
boy,  and  feared  that  the  few  remaining  years  before  he  would 
have  to  enter  a  public  school  would  be  insufficient  to  teach  hitn 
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what  was  required,  have  had  to  acknowledge  that  their  fears  were 
unfounded.  The  intelligent,  well-trained  child,  with  good  habits 
of  work  and  keen  interest  therein,  will  learn  quickly  and 
thoroughly,  and  the  preparatory  schoolmaster  being.  Ireea  from 
the  onerous  task  of  teacning  how  to  learn,  can  look  for  steady 
and  satisfactory  progress. 

English  Grammar  is  taught  with  the  sentence  as  a  basis,  and 
not  by  commencing  with  separate  words. 

Periods  of  French  History  contemporaneous  with  the  English 
history,  taken,  form  material  for  reading  lessons.  The  time-table 
does  not  allow  of  definite  instruction  in  universal  history,  but  in 
this  way  and  by  the  careful  use  of  charts,  children  can  gain  an 
intelligent  view  of  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  interlacing  of 
events.  Such  books  as  Southey's  "Life  of  Nelson,"  "With 
Kitchener  to  Khartoum,"  "  The  Monk  of  Fife,"  etc.  (according  to 
the  period)  would  be  the  kind  of  books  recommended  for  outside 
readmg  to  the  children  in  this  class.  Whilst  in  the  "  Children's 
Hour "  they  might  be  introduced  to  Scott's,  C.  Kingsley's,  and 
Bulwer  Lytton's  novels,  and  Shakespeare's  plays,  judiciously 
chosen,  which  will  add  interest  to  their  history  lessons. 

In  this  class  in  Geography  the  children  make  memory  maps 
and  otherwise  are  taken  further  afield. 

Dictation  is  now  definitely  commenced,  though  the  ground  has 
been  previously  prepared  for  it.  Here  the  object  aimed  at  is  to 
let  the  child  get  a  correct  picture  of  the  word,  and  the  passages 
to  be  dictated  (not  words  without  their  context)  are  therefore 
carefully  prepared,  so  that  no  incorrectly  spelt  word  shall  leave 
its  impress  on  the  brain. 

(U)mp(>sltion  also  now  first  appears  on  the  time-table,  but 
unless  the  child  writes  with  v(»ry  gi-eat  facility,  it  should  still 
take  the  form  of  narrating  the  substance  of  books  read  or  lessons 
received,  varied -occasionally  by  an  original  story,  so  that  the 
habit  of  imagining  and  of  expressing  is  not  lost  through  want  of 
exercise. 

In  Hand-work  thcv  would  t-ake  cardboard  slojd,  wood  slojd, 
or  bent  iron-work.  Wliere  possible  they  attend  to  their  gardens 
with  a  certain  amount  of  definite  help  and  instruction,  harden- 
ing can  be  made  a  medium  of  much  educational  training,  but  the 
interest  in  it,  except  in  special  cases,  is  lost  through  the  absence 
of  a  little  judicious  encouragement  and  supervision. 
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And  now  the  boy  will  probably  leave  the  home  schoolroom 
for  the  Preparatory  School,  either  day  or  boarding,  and  as  I  am 
dealing  witn  boys  and  not  with  girls  I  will  not  follow  the  time- 
tables of  the  home  schoolroom  through  Classes  III.  (11  to  14)  and 
IV.  (14  to  Id).  Must  the  entrance  to  the  Preparatory  School 
mean  the  abandonment  of  many  of  these  subjects,  and  the 
teaching  on  quite  other  lines  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  in 
any  way  necessary.  I  have  not  been  dealing  with  any  special 
system  nor  advocating  any  special  fad.  I  have  tried  to  lay  down 
certain  more  or  less  accepted  educational  principles,  and  have 
tried  to  show  how  these  should  be  carried  out  from  infancy  up 
to  the  home  schoolroom,  and  thence  up  to  the  Preparatory 
School.  These  principles  are  briefly  the  furnishing  of  tne  mincL 
with  living  ideas  on  which  to  grow  and  develop,  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  memory  to  assimilate  only  a  daily  pabulum  of 
&cts ;  the  oflFering  of  opportunity  to  the  mind  to  exei'vise  itself 
in  various  directions,  the  formation  of  good  habits  which  will 
go  towards  the  building  up  of  character,  and  the  belief  in  the 
mterest  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  in  the  strength  of  such 
habits  to  furnish  the  necessary  stimulus  for  learning. 

Many  Preparatory  Schools  adopt  these  principles  in  totOy  and 
their  number  is  increasing.  That  the  reform  is  not  more  rapid 
is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  met  that  such  methods  of  teaching  are 
not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  parents,  who  may  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  educational  thought. 
More  showy  and  more  direct  results  are  often  demanded,  and 
hence  the  true  educationist  is  hampered. 

We  are  not  dealing  \vith  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  and  we  are  not 
discussing  possible  reforais  in  the  curriculum  of  our  Public 
Schools,  but  I  believe  that  a  boy  trained  on  some  such  lines  as  I 
have  sketched  will  be  able  to  hold  his  own,  when  he  enters  the 
Public  Schools,  even  as  they  now  are. 

Many  Preparatory  Schoolmasters  are  shortening  the  houi-s  of 
work,  and  are  including  nature  lore,  handicrafts,  art  teaching,  and 
living  methods  of  history,  geography,  and  language  teach^ing  into 
their  curriculum.  They  cannot,  however,  hope  for  satisfactory 
results  in  the  four  years,  which  is  the  average  time  the  boys  spend 
with  them,  unless  the  ground  is  prepared  in  the  way  I  have  tried 
to  indicate.  But  the  ground  must  not  be  prepared  in  an 
amateurish  manner.  It  is  almost  universally  recognised  that  the 
best  teachers  are  required  in  the  bottom  of  the  school;  and 
parents  must  fit  themselves  for  the  training  of  character,  the 
formation  of  habits,  and  the  inspiration  of  ideas,  and  must  be 
willing  to  secure  and  pay  for  well-trained  and  inspiring  gover- 
nesses, who  will  conduct  the  children's  first  lessons.  The  days 
when  the  children's  bodies  were  undernourished  of  set  purpose, 
or  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  are  forgotten  long  age, 
the  days  when  **  lessons  at  home  with  a  governess  "  meant  mind 
and  soul  stnarvation,  are,  let  us  hope,  rapidly  passing  awav.  With 
reform  in  the  foundation  of  things  we  may  sec  reform  and.  prOgi'css 
all  the  way  up  the  educational  ladder. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  schoolmaster  that 
the  continued  setting  of  home  lessons,  to  be  done  in  the  evening 
hours  when  the  brain  should  be  at  rest,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  due 
to  the  parents.  Leisure  is  desirable,  but  it  must  be  well-used 
leisure;  loafing  and  idling  are  undesirable.  When  parents 
realise  this,  when  they  assist  the  masters  of  day  schools  in  the 
correlation  of  home  and  school,  when  they  prove  by  their  early 
training  of  the  children  that  they  know  true  educational  prin- 
ciples, they  may  well  claim  a  hearing  even  from  that  august  and 
awe-inspiring  individual — the  Public  Schoolmaster. 

Netta  Franklin 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  CONTENTS. 

Intbodxtction  :  Not  an  ann-ehair  discussion  but  a  practical  experiment. 

(a)  Reasons  for  undertaking  it. 
{b)  Conditions  under  which  it  has  been  tried, 
(c)  Results. 

I.  Reasons  for  Co-education,  and  objections  to  it  considered. 

Growing  need  of  similar  education  for   both  sexes  admitted,  but 

(rt)  should  it  be  the  mme^  (A)   should   it  be  given  to  both 
together. 

(a)  Certain  obvious  differences  to  be  taken  into  account ; 
but  still  the  gi-eater  part  must  be  common  to  both, 

we    can    only    find     the    permanent    differences    by 

experiment ; 
we  want  to  produce  a  complete  human  being. 

(J)  Seimrate  schools,  however  good,  miss 

intellectual  breadth  of  outlook, 
mutual  comprehension  and  sympathy. 

Objections  considered  (a)  girls  can't  play  football, 

(J))  girls  can't  rough  it  like  boys. 

(c)  it  is  opening  the  door  to  flirtation. 

II.  Reports  of  the  practical  working  of  Co-education  in  day  schools  : 

{a)  Brookline  High  School,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
(6)  King  Alfred  School,  Hampstead. 
(c)  Keswick  School,  Cumberland. 

III.  Reports  of  the  practical  working  of  Co-education  in  Boarding-schools. 
English  Secondary  Education  in   the  main  a  Boarding-school 

system. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Boarding-school. 
Equal  need  of  training  for  both  sexes. 

(a)  Co-education  in  the  Preparatory-school:  Friends'  School,  Ackworth. 
Objections  to  the  Preparatory-school  system  :  attempts  to  evade 
difficulties,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  facing  them. 

{h)  Co-education  in   the  Boarding-school  for  all  ages  :    Craigmore 
College. 

IV.  Conditions  under  which    Co-education   is  being  tried  at    Bedales 

School  and  its  results. 

(«)  Separate  houses. 

Curriculum  :  work,  games,  and  other  occupations. 

(6)  Difiiculties  experienced,  both  superficial  and  real. 

(c)  Effect  on  both  sexes,  in  work,  play  and  daily  intercourse. 
Conditions  of  the  success  or  failure  of  Co-education. 
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THE    POSSIBILITY   OF  CO-EDUCATION  IN    ENGLISH 
PREPARATORY  AND  OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


To  many,  perhaps  to  most,  of  those  engaged  in  the  practical 
work  of  education  in  this  country,  it  will  seem  absurd  even  to 
discuss  the  question  here  advanced.  Co-education,  though  not 
unknown  in  England,  has  not  yet  received  much  recognition, 
and  is  still  in  the  category  of  educational  "fads"  needing  an 
apology  for  their  introduction  among  sensible  practical  matters 
ot  discussion.  In  my  own  school,  whore  for  seven  years  theorj' 
has  been  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  pi-actice,  in  the  belief  that 
only  experiment  can  test  the  value  of  new  methods  and  ideals, 
we  have  recentlv  been  making  this  experiment  of  co-education 
of  boys  and  girfs.  What  follows,  therefore,  is  not  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  arm-chair  theorist ;  it  deals  first  with 
the  convictions  that  led  us  to  take  this  step,  and  then  with  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  been  taken,  and  with  the  results, 
so  tar  as  we  C4in  as  yet  see  them.* 

I. 

It  IS  natural  enough  that  the  joint  education  of  girls  and  boys 
has  not  yet  been  commonly  tried,  except  in  countries  where, 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  life,  it  was  at  first  rather  a  matter  of 
necessity  than  of  deliberate  choice.  Education  is  primarily  the 
training  of  activities,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  boy, 
as  destmed  for  the  more  active  life,  should  at  first  monopolize  it. 
Hunting,  the  use  of  arms,  state-craft  and  book-learning,  seemed 
alike  to  be  his  natural  prerogative ;  and  so  he  was  sent  to  Court 
and  to  the  Abbey  to  learn  these  things  (and  in  later  times,  to 
the  Grammar  School,  to  learn  their  modem  equivalents  of 
games  and  "  letters  "),  while  the  girl  stayed  at  home  to  practise 
the  household  duties,  to  sew  and  cc^ok,  to  become  the  nurse  and 
servant  of  her  lord  and  master.  As  long  as  life  was  based  on 
fighting,  this  was  inevitable.  Different  spheres  of  life — hardly 
touching  except  in  babyhood,  at  courtship,  and  in  old  age — pro- 
duced different  ideals  of  education ;  and  these  have,  in  the  main, 
survived  down  to  our  own  day,  though  the   conditions  of  life 

*  In  a  volume  dealing  with  Preimratory  Schools,  it  will  be  well  to  make 
clear  at  the  outset,  the  diflferent  standpoint  of  the  present  writer,  who,  for 
reasons  that  will  anpcar  later,  stands  outside  the  Prejmratory  School  system. 
J  n  the  experiment  liere  to  be  outlined,  we  have  as  a  beginning  only  taken  girls 
under  the  age  of  fourteen,  who  take  part  in  class- work  games  and  so  forth 
with  boys  or  a  like  age.  But  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  limit  the  age  up 
to  which  they  may  remain  w  ith  us,  and  the  experiment  is  being  made  in  a 
school  where  there  are  already  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  and  even 
older,  this  of  course  introduces  conclitions  that  do  not  arise  in  the  Prepara- 
tory School.  Still  some  account  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  making  the 
attempt  and  of  such  difficulties  as  we  have  found,  may  serve  to  raise  most 
of  the  questions  likely  to  occur  in  the  application  to  any  type  of  school. 
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have  entirely  changed,  and  the  basis  of  fighting  has  given  place, 
even  for  the  upper  classes,  to  that  of  work.  In  fact,  the 
activities  of  either  sex  have  become  much  more  alike,  and 
— ^welcome  the  fact  or  not — it  remains  a  fact  that  to-day  the 
sphere  of  activity  for  women  is  vastly  enlarged,  and  growing 
continually  wider;  occupations  and  professions  till  recently 
reserved  for  men  are  thrown  open  to  them.  And  for  these, 
of  course,  a  similar  training  is  needed.  And  more :  it  is 
to-day  admitted,  that  women  as  well  as  men  have  brains, 
and  the  same  right  to  an  intellectual  life  and  intellectual 
interests,  and  thereibre  to  a  like  training.  There  are  plenty  of 
unanswerable  arguments  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
That  point  has  no  longer  to  be  argued.  But  why,  most  people 
will  still  say,  should  the  education  of  women,  higher  or 
lower,  be  the  same  as  that  of  men,  even  if  it  is  to  be  similar  ? 
And  why,  above  all,  should  we  increase  the  risks  and  difficulties, 
for  either  sex,  of  a  time  of  life  already  difficult  enough  when  they 
are  separate,  by  putting  them  together  ? 

There  are  certain  obvious  differences  (of  mind  as  well  as  body) 
between  the  sexes,  and  these  must  certainly  not  be  ignored  in 
any  scheme  of  education.  The  only  question  is  how  far  these 
differences  require  an  entirely  separate  treatment.  Not  in  the 
nursery,  at  all  events,  has  been  the  practical  answer  in  all  ages. 
Nor  yet  (is  added  in  our  own)  in  the  Kindergarten  stage  of 
school.  But  when  we  come  to  decide  at  what  age  the  line  of 
separation  must  be  drawn,  the  difference  of  opinion  begins.  The 
customary  answer  is  "  as  soon  as  the  boy  goes  off  to  school "  at 
whatever  age  this  may  be,  usually  at  nine  or  thereabouts.    If 

J)ressed  for  a  reason  for  the  separation  at  this  age  (beyond  the 
act  that  there  are  hardly  any  schools  which  do  not  necessitate 
it)  parents  and  teachers  cite  the  growing  strength  of  the  boy 
which  makes  him  physically  the  superior.  If  lorced  to  admit 
that  this  alone  is  no  sufficient  reason,  even  school-life  being  no 
longer  based  (in  theory  at  least)  on  brute  strength  only,  they 
retire  into  the  citadel  of  physiological  fact :  "  women  are  not  the 
same  as  men,  and  never  will  be,  nor  girls  as  boys ,  and  can't  do  the 
same  things,  why  try  to  make  them  ?"  And  it  is  not  enough,  of 
course,  to  answer  that  in  the  earlier  stages  the  differences  are 
slightly  markfed.  If  the  ultimate  product  is  to  be  quite  different, 
it  IS  at  least  arguable,  and  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  .bevond 
argument,  that  the  training  should  be  different  throughout. 
But,  if  we  take  even  a  narrow  view  of  the  purpose  of  education 
as  preparation  for  the  active  work  of  life,  so  large  a  sphere  of 
work  is  now  common  to  both  sexes  that  a  large  part  at  least  of 
the  training  must  be  common  too.  If,  however,  we  take  a 
broader  view  of  education  as  preparation  for  the  whole  of  life, 
we  must  surely  realize  that  what  we  want  our  school-training  to 
produce  is  not,  first  and  foremost,  some  sj)ecial  type,  whether  of 
man  or  woman,  but  a  complete  human  being.  I  do  not  mean  a 
nondescript  creature  witnout  sex,  a  masculine  woman  or 
effeminate  man ;  but  one  all  the  sides  of  whose  nature  are  duly 
developed.    If  our  school- training  is  to  do  this,  it  must,  in  the 
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interest  both  of  b3y  and  girl,  bo  wide  enough  to  include  all  that  is 
nee Jod  by  oithor ;  for  there  is  no  qiiality  possessed  by  the  one 
that  is  wholly  denied  to  the  other.  Indeed,  is  there  more  diffe- 
rence botwoen  normal  boy  and  girl  than  between  different  types, 
equally  normal,  of  the  same  sex  ?  We  cannot  turn  all  boys  mto 
one  type  of  manhood ;  and  any  curriculum  wide  enough,  as  it 
should  be,  to  allow  to  each  the  fullest  development,  will  be  wide 
enough  to  allow  it  to  girls  no  less.  We  do  not  yet  know,  in 
many  directions,  what  are  the  permanent  differences  of  ability 
between  the  sexes.  At  present  we  have  not  enough  experience 
of  the  results  of  "  higher  education  "  to  be  able  to  decide,  except 
on  a  priori  principles,  what  differences  of  training  there  should 
be.  Here,  as  in  all  departments  of  life,  the  only  just  course  is  to 
put  the  sexes  on  an  equality  of  opportunity  in  order  to  let  them 
show  the  differences  that  are  real,  and  not  duo  to  conventional 
differences  of  upbringing. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  a  girl  should  have,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  same  training  as  a  boy,  that  is  still  a 
very  different  thing  from  admitting  that  they  should  have  it 
together.  There  are  now  many  successful  girls*  schools 
modelled  on  the  type  of  the  Public  and  Preparatory  schools  for 
boys,  in  some  respects  even  superior  to  them.  I)o  not  these 
give  from  the  girl's  point  of  view  all  that  is  required  ?  and  from 
the  boy's,  is  there  anything  but  loss  in  modifying  in  any  waj  their 
course  of  training,  and  introducing  a  danger  which  it  is  folly  to 
overlook  ?  If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  convenience  or  of 
economy  that  were  under  discussion,  then  such  arguments  would 
have  weight.  But  the  whole  question  centres  here,  in  the 
impossibility  of  giving  either  sex  alone  a  true  and  complete 
traming  for  life.  As  tar  as  bodily  training  goes  there  is,  pernaps, 
comparatively  little  loss.  But  when  we  have  to  deal  withtne 
mind,  the  loss  is  greater;  for  to  broaden  and  humanize  the 
intellectual  outlook  of  either  sex,  Avhat  is  so  effective  as  the 
interaction  of  different  faculties  and  points  of  view  i  And  when 
wo  come  to  character-training,  the  highest  end  of  education, 
the  result  can  only  at  best  be  partial.  Separated  almost 
completely  through  the  ten  years  or  more  of  conscious  growth — 
the  shaping  of  the  habits  and  ideals  of  life, — what -at  the  end  of  I 

the  time  can  they  have  in  common,  not  only  of  interests  and 
memories,  but,  one  may  almost  say,  of  instinctive  feelings  and 
powers  of  mutual  comprehension  and  sympathy?  And  m  the 
meantime,  while  we  are  doing  everything  to  develop  in  each  sex 
one  set  of  virtues  ( involving,  of  course,  corresponding  defects ) 
we  are  leaving  another  side  of  character  almost  unexercised ; 
and  at  the  same  time  leaving  both  boy  and  girl  unprepared  to 
•meet — or,  -rather,  only  too  fatally  prepared  to  meet  it  ill — the 
time  when  sex-attraction  asserts  itself  as  an  overmastering 
impulse. 

For  the  sake  of  both  sexes,  then,  both  during  the  school  years 
and  in  the  years  for  which  these  are  the  preparation,  to  work 
together  and  play  together  and  live  together  is  of  the  firs 
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iinportance ;  and  it  is  well  worth  trial  to  see  if  the  difficulties 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  plan  prove  to  l^e  insuperable  or 
no. 

Brought  down  to  the  simplest  form,  these  objections  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  old  prejudice,  no  longer  tenable  in  face  of  women 
Senior  Classic  and  Senior  Wrangler,  that  girls  can't  learn-  Latin 
and  Algebra,  and  are  fit  only  for  drawing  and  needlework)  may 
be  summed  up  thus : — 

(1)  Girls  can't  play  football. 

(2)  Girls  can't  rough  it,  whereas  boys  must. 

(3)  Schools   are  morally  bad    enough   without   tliis   to 

make  them  worse. 

The  first  objection  is  a  half-truth  that  begs  the  question. 
Even  if  girls  cannot  and  should  not  play  football,  they  Ciin  and 
should  play  other  games  in  which  boys  can  take  a  part.  Nor 
does  this  mean  that  football  should  be  given  up.  There  must  of 
course  be  games  for  the  strong ;  but  in  play  lus  in  work  we 
want  more  variety.  There  are  boys  too  tor  whom  perpetual 
football  is  not  advisable.  But  if  our  school  games  include  in 
winter  (besides  football)  hockey  and  lacrosse,  m  summer  tennis 
as  well  as  cricket,  in  all  these  girls  can  hold  their  own,  even 
playing  with  boys.  Of  the  value  of  these  games — boys'  games 
as  they  have  generally  been  considered — for  girls,  any  who 
are  yet  doubtful  would  do  Avell  to  read  Miss  Lawrence's  article 
(based  on  twelve  years'  experience)  in  a  former  volume  of 
Educational  Reports.*  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  prove  their 
value  over  again,  but  only  to  point  out  that  there  is  an 
additional  clement  of  no  little  value  in  the  comradeship  that 
comes  from  playing  together.  And  for  this  it  is  not  necessary 
ihat  (dl  games  should  be  played  together,  though  most,  I  think, 
if  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  players,  will 
gain  by  their  intermixture — and  without  loss,  too,  as  some  fear, 
on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

But  the  girls  (we  are  told)  must  not  be  expected  to  rough  it 
at  school  like  boys.  They  must  not  undergo  the  time-honoured 
hardships  of  fagging  and  bullying.  And  what  if  they  were  to 
learn  to  swagger  and  bully  ana  swear,  to  shirk  and  "  crib,"  and 
the  rest  of  it,  according  to  the  inunemorial  tradition  of  boys' 
schools  ?  One  may  well  shudder  at  the  picture ;  but  instead  of 
using  it  as  a  rediuiio  rod  ahsiivdmn,  should  we  not  ask 
ourselves  if  all  this  is  necessary  for  boys.  Fathers  who  have 
been  through  it  all  themselves,  whose  wounds  are  now  lon< 
scarred  over,  and  who  remember  only  the  bracing  formative 
effect  of  the  free  full  life,  may  answer,  "  Oh !  yes ;  does  'em  good 
in  the  long  run."  And  yet,  are  the  mother's  doubts  and  fears 
only  foolish  fancies  born  of  ignorance  and  weak  nerves?  Boys 
must  learn  to  rough  it  certainly ;  they  must  learn  to  give  and  take, 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  to  hold  their  own  in  the  world.     And 


*  See  *' Special  l{ei)ort  on  Educational  Subjects,"  Vol.  IT.,  pp.  149-ir?Q; 
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must  not  girls  too?  It  cannot  for  either  sex  be  an  easy 
process ;  but  must  it  be  a  brutal  one — ^brutal  and  brutalizing  ? 
And  even  if  the  worst  forms  of  brutality  are  gone  from  bojrs' 
schools,  if  they  are  no  longer  what  they  were,  for  instance,  in 
Tom  Brown* 9  school  days,  still  there  is  much  to  do  to  humanize 
them.  And  here  at  least  the  presence  of  girls  will  help.  For 
my  part,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  atmosphere  of  school  becoming 
through  their  presence  too  soft  and  enervating.  There  will  still 
be  knocks  to  take,  a  wholesome  rubbing  off  of  comers,  a  sifting  of 
the  real  from  the  adventitious  which  can  never  be  an  easy  process. 
But  will  it  be  the  less  effective  for  being  less  brutal  in  its 
methods,  and  for  being  shared  by  both  sexes  ?  In  our  schools, 
most  of  all  in  the  Preparatory  Schools,  much  has  already  been 
done  to  soften  the  process,  to  civilise  instead  of  brutalizing,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  anyone  really  thinks  they  are  the  worse  for  it 
If  it  can  be  done  not  only  by  supervision  from  above,  but  by  the 
growth  of  new  ideals  of  chivalry  and  gentleness  from  within,  I 
For  one  shall  have  less  fear  of  possible  degeneracy  from  true 
standards  both  of  manliness  and  womanhood. 

But  this  (it  is  urged)  is  opening  the  door  to  flirtation  and  all 
the  evils  of  premature  awakening  of  sex.  It  is  precisely  to  avert 
this  result  tnat  we  need  more  intercourse  of  one  sex  with  the 
other ;  frank  every -day  intercourse  and  comradeship  in  work  and 
play  that  alone  can  give  a  common  basis  of  interest  and 
sympathy  to  replace  the  mutual  contempt,  overlaid  with 
sentimental  silliness,  which  at  present  we  seem  to  be  content  to 
regard  as  the  natural  relation  of  boy  and  girl!  And  are  not 
these  false  ideas  and  relations  fostered  by  the  unnatural 
conditions  of  school  life,  the  barrack,  the  separation,  the 
repression  of  sex  which  drives  it  into  unwholesome  channels  ? 
If  we  had  gone  about  to  produce  morbid  feelings  and  conditions 
we  could  hardly  have  been  more  successful.  Sut  while  this  is 
admitted  by  all  who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  schools,  both  of 
girls  and  boys,  they  feel  (and  rightly)  that  to  attempt  inter- 
mixture after  this  stage  has  once  been  reached  is  madness. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  reaching  of  such  a  state  of 
things;  to  put  off,  insteadof  forcing,  the  bursting  of  the  sex  instincts 
into  self-consciousness ;  to  establish,  by  an  uninterrupted  com- 
munity of  life  and  interest,  a  true  basis  of  knowledge  and 
sympathy  to  replace  the  false  basis  of  sentiment  in  the 
intercourse  of  boy  and  girl ;  and  gradually  to  give,  by  such 
guidance  as  is  hardly  possible  except  at  school,  a  conscious 
control  of  feeling  and  instincts  that  can  be  made  either  morbid 
ministers  of  folly  or  motive-powers,  strong  and  healthy,  to 
all  good. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  make  some  teachers 
feel  that  the  best  part  of  our  work  is  only  half  done  if  we  do  not 
have  girls  and  boys  together,  on  terms  oi  complete  equaUty,  not 
only  m  the  nurserj'^  and  at  home,  but  tnrough  the  most 
formative  years  of  life,  at  school  and  college.  And  to  avoid  a 
fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding,  let  me  emphasize  once  more 
the  fact  that  equality  do^  not  necessarily  imply  identity  of  work 
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or  games.  The  curriculum  of  a  school,  both  in  the  class-rooms 
ana  playing-fields,  may  easily  be  too  rigid;  and  if,  by  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  needs  of  both  sexes,  it  is  forced  to 
broaden  in  some  directions,  it  will  be  to  the  gain  of  both. 


II. 

Before  touching  upon  an  attempt  to  frame  a  curriculum  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  sexes,  it  will  be  well  to  see  imder  what 
conditions  co-education  has  already  been  tested  in  practice ;  for 
in  considering  whether  it  is  practicable  in  this  or  that  type  of 
school,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  an  educational  system  that  works 
admirably  under  one  set  of  conditions  can  be  transplanted  with 
equal  success  to  another. 

It  Avill  be  readily  admitted  that  the  siniplest  conditions,  and 
those  under  which  co-education  is  most  likely  to  succeed,  are 
those  of  the  day-school,  such  as  obtain  in  the  cities  of  America, 
among  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  and  in  the  peasant  schools  of 
all  countries,  except  where  "  modem  enlightenment "  has  insisted 
on  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  And  m  America  at  least,  co- 
education has  not  stopped  short  at  the  primary  school.  What 
American  teachers  think  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Sanford,  Headmaster  of  the  Brook- 
line  Hi^h  School,  the  best  known  Secondary  School  in  Boston, 
numbenng  last  year  339  scholars  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  nineteen,  boys  and  girls  in  almost  equal  numbers : — 

"  In  Brookline  boys  and  girls  enter  the  Kindergarten  together 
"  at  five  years  of  age,  and  travel  side  by  side  from  grade  (form) 
"  to  graae  for  thirteen  years.  They  go  to  and  from  school 
"  together  with  the  utmost  freedom,  sit  in  the  same  study 
"  rooms,  and  recite  in  the  same  classes.  Such  companionship 
"  is  attended  by  the  best  results  for  all  concerned.  Undue 
"  intimacy  gives  us  no  trouble  whatever.  Petty  flirtations  are 
"  almost  unKnown.  The  boys  unconsciously  acquire  something 
*'  of  gentleness  and  ease  of  manner  from  the  girls,  and  they 
"  with  no  less  advantage  and  equally  unconsciously  gain  some 
**  of  the  robuster  virtues  of  the  boys ;  and  yet  I  cannot  see 
**  that  the  boys  show  any  tendency  to  become  effeminate  or 
"  the  girls  to  be  imduly  masculine.  It  is  a  good  and  whole- 
"  some  thing  for  the  girls  to  gain  the  confidence  which  comes 
"  from  association  with  the  boys  in  their  studies,  and  no  boy 
"  who  has  attended  a  mixed  school  will  ever  afterwards  retain 
'*  an)r  foolish  notion  about  the  '  superioritv  of  the  masculine 
*'  *  mind/  Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  put  aown  as  one  of  the 
"  chief  advantages  of  such  an  experience,  the  increased  respect 
'*  with  which  the  boys  come  to  regard  the  girls. 

"  Good  comradesnip  without  premature  sentimentality  is  the 
•*  sure  fruit  of  thorough-going  co-education,  making  possible 
'*  that  complete  co-operatipn  between  men  and  women  which 
'*  the  world  needs. 
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"  In  the  matter  of  play  we  have  not  atteniptcd  so  much 
"  as  you  propose.  Durmg  the  earlier  years  of  scnool  life,  there 
"  is  complete  participation ;  later,  when  the  secondary  school 
"  age  is  reached,  tennis  is  about  the  only  game  that  brings 
"  boys  and  girls  together.  Then  the  rougher  sports  of  football 
"  and  baseball  (our  national  game)  claim  the  attention  of  the 
"  boys,  and  the  girls  devote  themselves  most  enthusiastically 
"  to  basket-ball.  In  bicycling,  skating,  and  school  excursions, 
"  all  take  part ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  ours  are 
"  morning  day-schools,  so  that  most  of  the  pastimes  of  our 
"  pupils  take  placic  when  we,  the  leachers,  are  not  directly 
responsible  for  them.     The  American  parent,  however,  is  far 

more  lenient,  not  to  say  indulgent,  than  is  the  case  in 
"  Europe,  so  that  boys  and  girls  see  nuich  more  of  one 
"  another  there  than  they  do  here,  and,  I  honestly  beUeve, 
"  with  most  excellent  consequences." 

Such  a  stiitement  as  this,  coming  from  one  who  ha.s  every 
claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject,  is  striking  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  co-education  in  the  day-school,  and  his 
evidence  was  supported  with  wonderful  unanimity  by  all  the 
speakers,  American  and  Scandinavian,  at  the  discussion 
on  this  subject  in  the  Educational  section  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Women,  held  in  London  in  1899.  But  it  is  not 
only  from  other  countries  that  such  evidence  comes.  Co- 
education has  already  been  put  to  the  test  in  many  Quarters  in 
England,  in  schools  of  difterent  types.  For  example,  in  the 
Lady  Manners  Grammar  School  at  Bakewell,  a  dajT-school 
drawing  its  boys  and  girls  from  a  considerable  local  area,  it  has 
been  in  practice  for  some  years,  with  excellent  results.* 

In  1898,  the  King  Alfred  School  Society  was  founded  in 
order  to  establish  day-schools,  based  upon  certain  educational 
principles  of  which  co-education  is  one.  The  first  school  wiis 
opened  at  Hampstead,  in  May,  1898,  and  in  1899  it  numbered 
thirty  boys  and  girls,  in  equal  numbers,  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen.  As  the  result  of  liis  experience,  the  Head- 
master, Mr.  C.  E.  Rice,  writes : — 

"  The  presence  of  boys  and  girls  together  has  created  no 
"  difficulties  in  class-room  or  elsewhere,  particularly  none  of  those 
"  specially  anticipated. 

"  In  work,  the  attitude  of  the  girl  and  bo^-mind  towards  the 
"  various  class-subjects  is  not  identical ;  this,  far  from  being  a 
"  drawback,  is  a  great  advantiige,  leading  invariably  to  a  broader 
"  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  girl  introduces  a  higher 
"  standard  of  industry  and  attention  to  detail ;  the  boy  con- 
"  tributes  directness  and  independence  of  thought  The  boys 
"  become  less  reserved,  and  readier  to  display  feeling,  while  the 
"  girls  become  less  imitative,  and  passively  receptive,  more 
"  critical  and  self-reliant.  The  boys  do  not  lose  these  latter 
*'  qualities,  but  the  contrast   rather   stimulates  and  develops 

*  For  an  account  of  this  experiment,  see  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  for 
January,  1898,  pp.  66-68,  and  the  "Record  of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education,"  January,  1900,  pp.  109-118. 
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"them.    The  girls  have  caught  the  boys*  attitude  towards  mei-e 
"  *  bookishness/  becoming  more  inclined  to  action  and  active 
'  thought. 

"  In  games,  combination  is  more  readily  secured,  through  the 
"  greater  readiness  of  girls  to  play  for  the  good  of  their  side. 
"  Grirls  have  learned  to  accept  defeat  and  failure  without  loss  of 
**  temper  and  dignity.     The  girls  do  not  take  part  in  football. 

"  Boys  who  are  difficult  to  control  in  class  and  elsewhere,  are 
"  owing  to  their  desire  for  the  approbation  of  their  fellows,  more 
**  easily  disciplined,  since  the  teacher  can  more  readily  influence 
"  the  girls  to  disapprove  of  irregularities  and  disorder.  The 
"  presence  of  girls  makes  it  easier  to  appeal  to  a  communal 
"  feeling,  and  a  general  spirit  of  cheerful  readiness  is  more  easily 
"  cultivated. 

"  The  children  are  less  reserved,  showing  the  affectionate  side 
"  of  their  nature  without  embarrassment,  and  the  happiness  of 
"  school-life  is  generally  enhanced,  suggesting  more  tne  home 
"  atmosphere  and  the  spontaneity  associated  therewith." 

A  little  before  the  King  Alfred  School  was  started,  another 
experiment  in  co-education  was  begun  at  Keswick.  A  distin- 
guishing feature  of  this  school  is  that,  besides  some  sixty  day- 
scholars  of  both  sexes,  boys  slightly  preponderating,  there  are 
also  a  certain  number  of  boarders  (in  1899,  four  girls  and 
eight  boys)  of  ages  ranging  from  eight  to  eighteen.  Mr.  Grant, 
the  Headmaster,  writes  to  me : — 

"  The  girls  improved  out  of  all  knowledge  in  a  month.  At 
"  the  end  of  the  first  term  the  boys  were  softened  (they  were 
**  very  rough  on  coming)  far  beyond  what  would  have  been 
"  possible  m  a  school  for  boys  only.  There  is  an  intense  desire 
"  to  improve  in  these  ways.  The  girls  quite  hold  their  own  in 
"  work,  though  the  two  or  three  cleverest  happen  to  be  boys. 
"  Discipline — though  Keswick  boys  had  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion— ^has  been  very  os^y  ana  good,  both  by  masters  and 
mistresses  .  .  .  There  is  more  keenness  about  marks  than 
is  usual  in  a  boys'  school,  but  no  more  competition  between 
"  boys  and  girls  than  between  boy  and  boy. 

"  Games  have  been  most  successful.  At  the  start,  neither 
"  boys  nor  girls  had  played  anything  properly.  The  boys  pro- 
"  duced  a  very  keen  Kugby  XV.,  the  rirfs  a  remarkably  good 
"  hockey  XI.  Boys  have  done  verv  well  at  cricket  .  .  .  girls' 
'*  cricket  less  successful.  They  play  in  the  same  field  .  .  . 
"  often  small  boys  play  against  or  with  the  girls.  Both  boys  and 
"  girls  are  vory  happy.  There  is  a  generally  friendly  spirit,  and 
"  *  Public  School '  tone  is  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity." 

III. 

There  is  little  question,  then,  of  the  possibility  of  co-education 
in  the  secondary  day-school  in  this  country  as  much  as  in 
America.  But  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  day-school  in 
England,  at  present  our  system  (so  far  as  it  can  be  so  called)  of 
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secondary  education  is  in  the  main,  for  good  and  for  evil,  a 
boarding-school  system..  Why  this  is  the  case  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  aiscuss ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  the  result  at  once  of 
the  conditions  imposed  by  a  coimtry  life  and  of  the  consequent 
tradition  among  the  upper  classes,  re-inforced  by  the  feeling 
amongst  those  who  live  in  towns,  that  children,  wherever 
possible,  should  be  brought  up  in  the  country.  But,  these 
and  other  reasons  apart,  it  remains  to  point  out  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  school,  while  it  affects  the 
intellectual  side  of  education  but  little,  on  the  side  of  phjrsical 
and  moral  training,  is  of  enormous  importance.  For  the 
boarding-school  takes  over  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
during  the  most  critical  years  of  life,  the  entire  chaige  of  a 
child,  body  and  soul.  Beyond  its  boundaries  even  his  thoughts 
rarely  go ;  its  rules  and  traditions  decide  his  actions,  down  to 
the  least  details ;  its  spirit  shapes  his  life  as  few  things  else  can 
do.  Even  yet  schoolmasters  seem  hardly  to  have  realized  how 
much  the  school  can  do,  otherwise  they  would  surely  pay  more 
attention  to  the  all-iun)ortant  questions  of  food,  clothing,  fresh 
air,  healthy  hours,  and  daily  habits,  as  well  as  to  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  These  things  are  now  no  longer  ignored 
at  any  school,  yet  still  we  see  everywhere  the  "tuck-shop" 
supplementing  an  insufficient  diet ;  the  Eton  suit,  insufficient 
clothing  in  Avinter  and  unsuitable  for  any  form  of  exercise; 
stuffy  class-rooms  and  cubicles ;  brain-work  before  breakfast  and 
late  at  night ;  and  the  contented  leaving  to  chance  what  habits 
school  shall  foster.  And  in  all  matters  of  this  kind  girls  need 
training  no  less  than  boys,  a  fact  which  is  fully  realized  in  a  few 
at  least  of  the  large  girL;'  boarding-schools.  But  if  on  this  side 
the  boarding-school  has  far  more  means  than  the  day-school  of 
shaping  a  child^s  life  (the  real  work  of  education),  it  has  a 
corresponding  disadvantage  in  the  absence  of  the  home-life  with 
all  its  refining  influences  and  nourishment  for  the  affections. 
There  are  many  fine  qualities  for  which  the  life  of  a  large 
boarding-school  affords  an  admirable  training,  and  qualities 
which  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  boys  alone  lo  possess. 
That  girls  need  no  less  to  learn  the  lessons  of  self-government 
responsibility,  and  independent  action,  is  scarcely  any  longer 
subject  of  dispute ;  and  that  the  day  schools,  however  excellent 
on  the  intellectual  side,  do  not  give  all  that  is  required  is 
evidenced  by  the  growth  of  boarding-schools  for  girls  on  the 
model  of  the  Public  School.  But  if  they  share  the  excellence 
of  the  latter  in  the  wider  range  of  their  life  and  in  the  new 
faculties  that  their  internal  organisation  calls  into  play,  they 
suffer  from  the  same  defects.  If  from  the  point  of  view  just 
mentioned,  the  life  of  the  boarding-school  is  lar  wider  than  the 
home  Ufe,  from  another,  no  less  important,  it  is  far  narrower,^ 
the  absence  of  the  continual  intercourse  of  both  sexes,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  children  with  each  other  and  with  their  elders. 
Ana  this  one-sideness  of  life  and  interests  leads  in  either  case  to 
a  certam  narrowness  of  outlook  and  of  character,  on  the  one 
liand  to  an  exaggerated,  unnatural  development  of  sentiment, 
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and  on  the  other  to  a  worship  of  mere  strength,  usually  in 
its  most  material  form.  Hence  the  morbid  conditions  so 
prevalent  in  schools,  and  the  misuse  of  strength  for  tyranny 
mstead  of  service.  Both  boys  and  girls  need  a  wider  view, 
an  enlargement  of  the  traditional  "  code  "  to  include  the  others' 
ideals,  and  a  healthiness  of  tone  that  will  laugh  or  shame  out  of 
countenance  alike  the  exaggeration  of  natural  feeling  and 
its  absence. 

That  such  a  tone  may  be  established  in  a  school  of  one  sex 
only,  and,  once  established,  may  make  its  own  traditions  and  last 
for  a  considerable  time,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny.  But  is  it 
not  rather  in  spite  of  the  conditions  than  because  of  them  ?  The 
knowledge  how  far  these  conditions  are,  at  best,  from  those  of  a 
well-ordered  home,  makes  many  feel  that  the  boarding-school  is 
only  an  unfortunate  necessity,  destined  to  disappear ;  and  though 
others,  looking  at  the  great  value  of  the  training  that  a  boarding- 
school  can  give,  do  not  share  this  feeling,  they  believe  that  the 
more  nexrly  the  conditions  of  school-life  can  be  assimilated  to 
those  of  home  (as  has,  indeed,  been  the  tendency  of  recent  years) 
the  better  and  the  more  effective  it  will  be.  Such  concutions 
are  surely  best  to  be  found  in  a  mixed  school  with  a  mixed  staft. 
The  importance  of  this  latter  point  is  to  some  extent  already 
admitted  as  far  as  boys  are  concerned;  yet  in  boys*  schools 
women's  influence  is  confined  to  the  matron's  room,  the  (xjca- 
sional  visit  to  the  house-master's  drawing-room,  or,  at  most,  the 
beginners*  classes  ;  while  from  the  girls'  school  with  its  traditions 
of  the  convent  everything  male  is  banished  except  the  porter 
and  the  shoe-black.  In  the  staff  no  less  than  in  the  school  is 
needed  the  interaction  of  ideals  and  methods  complementary  of 
each  other;  and  it  is  this  interaction,  in  class-room  and  playOTound 
and  in  all  the  details  of  daily  life,  that  alone  can  take  the  place  at 
school  of  the  unconscious  influences  of  home. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  co-education  even  in  a 
boarding-school  system,  it  is  obvious  that  the  weight  of  such 
objections  as  those  already  touched  upon, — and  the  many  others 
like  them  ^hich  will  never  be  removed  by  argument,  but  only  by 
degi'ees  (we  may  hope)  by  practical  experience — is  nuich  less  if 
it  be  confined  to  the  Preparatory  School  age.  In  the  Preparatory 
School,  some  of  the  more  difficult  questions  hardly  arise,  or  at 
least  seem  to  be  comparatively  simple  to  deal  witn.  Not  only 
in  the  age  of  the  boys,  but  even  more  in  the  supervision  (I  do 
not  mean  aurveillaifice)  that  is  allowed  to  be  necessary  at  this 
age,  is  found  a  safeguard  a^inst  the  worst  evils  of  school  life. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  would  be  made  impossible  by  the 
introduction  ol  girls  ?  Those  at  least  who  have  tried  have  not 
found  it  so.  In  the  Friends'  School  at  A  ck worth,  for  example, 
where  girls  and  boys,  who  remain  up  to  the  age  of  16,  have 
always  occupied  separate  wings  of  the  same  building,  though 
until  recentiv  their  education  was  kept  auite  distinct,  under  the 
present  headmjister  some  intennixture  has  been  introduced  in 
the  senior  classes ;  and  Mr.  Andrews  tells  me  that  it  has  proved 
so  successful  that  ho  would  like  to  go  much  further  in  the  same 
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direction,  and  that  in  his  opinion  any  difficulties  that  the 
presence  of  the  two  sexes  in  tne  same  building  has  occasioned 
would  be  diminished  instead  of  increased  by  a  more  complete 
freedom  of  intercourse. 

But  though  at  this  ago  co-education  is,  without  doubt,  easiest, 
it  will  not  do  half  its  work  if  it  stops  here ;  the  fiiU  gain  is  not 
attained  unless  it  is  continued  all  through  school-life.  And  in- 
deed, under  any  circumstances,  a  break  m  the  school-life  at  the 
age  of  13  to  15  (as  is  usually  the  case  under  the  Preparatory 
School  system)  is,  so  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  deplored.  1  am  no 
great  believer  in  a  system,  however  otherwise  admirable,  which 
separates  according  to  age,  and  which  throws  a  boy  into  a  new 
life,  under  entirely  new  conditions  of  government,  at  the  very 
age  when  his  diflhculties,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  alike, 
are  greatest;  when  he  most  needs  guidance,  instead  of  being 
thrown  upon  himself,  finding  his  position  in  his  world  suddenly 
reversed,  liis  experience  to  learn  again,  and  yet  the  utmost 
demand  made  upon  his  self-control  and  strength  of  will.  Even 
if  this  is  often  to  be  his  lot  in  later  life,  is  it  wise  to  make  it  the 
rule  for  years  when  the  character  is  still  soft  to  take  any  mould  ? 
Such  a  system  is  certainly  convenient  for  the  schoolmaster ;  it 
removes  some  of  his  difficulties  (difficulties  which,  however, 
rightly  understood,  are  his  best  opportunities),  and  seems  to 
lessen  his  responsibility.  But  it  throws  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
on  the  boy  at  the  most  difficult  time  of  his  life ;  and  it  diminishes, 
both  earlier  and  later,  one  element  of  training  which  seems  to 
me  amongst  the  most  valuable  that  school  nas  to  offer — the 
association  of  younger  and  older.  What  more  effective  means 
of  training  can  there  be  than  the  natural  "  hero-worship  "  of  the 
young  ?  Yet  this  can  hardly  find  full  scope  in  the  Preparatory 
School.  To  the  child,  pastors  and  masters,  like  other  growi* 
persons,  belong  as  it  were  to  another  world ;  their  rules  are  like 
the  forces  of  Nature,  to  be  obeyed  (or  broken)  but  not  understood. 
His  real  guidance  comes,  in  most  cases,  from  elder  brother  or 
friend,  who,  while  yet  belonging  to  his  own  world,  seems  all- 
powerful  and  all-wise.  This  is  the  natural  guidance  of  the 
young,  giving  direction  and  repression  in  its  most  effective  and 
least  resented  form,  and  calling  out  the  half-conscious  imitation 
which  is  Nature's  own  method  of  teaching.  And  to  the  older, 
in  turn,  there  is  no  less  gain  in  the  sense  of  responsibility  towards 
the  weaker,  with  the  need  of  self-control  to  reach  a  firmness 
which  can  yet  be  gentle.  But  a  system  which  draws,  at  14 
or  thereabouts,  a  line  of  separation,  goes  far  to  weaken  the  force 
of  this  double  bond.  There  are,  as  all  admit,  grave  dangers  in 
mixing  boys  of  different  ages,  as  in  mixing  different  sexes ;  but,, 
in  botn  cases,  in  trying  to  avoid  certain  possibilities  of  evil  we 
miss  great  possibilities  of  good.  Even  wnere  there  is  not  such 
mixture,  these  dangers  are  not  absent ;  if  they  cannot  be  met 
then  the  boarding-school  stands  condemned  without  further 
question.  But  they  can  be  met,  if  we  will  adopt  a  bolder  course 
than  that  of  shirking  the  problem  by  putting  our  tnist  in 
age-limits  and  other  such  bolts  and  bars,  and,  worst  of  all,  by 
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silence.    Even  if  such  safeguards  are  efifective  for  the  time,  they 
do  nothing  to  establish  any  rule  of  conduct  or  principle  of  action 
for  the  future.     Mere  absence  of  danger  is  no  training,  as  it  is  no 
proof,  of  morality.    We  are  at  best  only  postponing  the  danger 
without  giving  tne  power  of  facing  it  when  it  comes.    It  needs 
another    method  oi    treatment  than   the    merely  mechanical 
safeguard.    To  many  parents  and  schoolmasters  it  seems,,  of 
course,  only  to  be  making  needless  difficulties  to  put  different 
ages  and  different  sexes  together.    But  in  this,   as  in  other 
educational  questions,  we  have   to  think  of  the  ultimate  and 
not  only  of  the  immediate  result.    And  the  ultimate  result  is 
the  formation  of  true  or  false  sex  ideas,  and  true  or  false  relations 
of  the  sexes  throughout  life.     And  to  this  end  we  must  not 
insist  on  unnatural  conditions  in  childhood,  but  rather  make 
and  keep  them  as  natural,  if  possible,  as  in  the  family  itself, — 
consciously  facing  the  dangers  ourselves,  and  teaching  children, 
as  they  grow  older,  consciously  to  face  them  too  for  themselves 
and  otners.    It  needs  the  Avork  and  devotion — such  as  we  see  in 
every  school — of  men  and  women,  but  together  instead  of  sepa- 
rately ;  it  needs  thought  and  care  of  organisation,  and  tact  of 
guidance, — to  know  when   to  refrain  as  well  as  when  to  in- 
tervene.   And  it  needs  the  frank  treatment  of  sex,  not  sermon- 
fashion  from  above,  but  in  mutual  confidence,  as  fully  as  age 
allows.    But  all  these  things  are  only  the  necessary  means  to 
make  possible  the  most  truly  efficient  factor — the  free,  equal 
daily  intercourse,  with   its    daily  lessons    of  self-control  and 
mutual  understanding  and  respect,  growing  to  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  and  thus  laying  solid  foundations  for  the  future. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  recognising  the  difficulties, 
I  look  for  the  real  gain  of  co-education  if  it  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  whole  of  school-life. 

And  this  is  not  an  absolutely  untried  thing  in  England,  even 
under  the  conditions  of  a  boarding-school.  Besides  the  school 
at  Keswick  already  mentioned  where  both  girls  and  boys  are 
taken  as  boarders,  the  girls  sleeping  in  a  separate  house,  but  eat- 
ing and  mixing  in  play-room  and  library  together  with  the  boys, 
another  example,  of  longer  standing,  is  Craigmore  College. 
There,  taking  the  last  seven  years,  the  average  number  of  boarders 
of  an  ages  up  to  18  or  19  (in  addition  to  day-scholars  for  a 
part  of  the  time)  has  been  34,  of  whom  one-third  have  always 
been  girls.  "  There  is  a  complete  separation  "  (writes  Mrs.  Ralph, 
wife  of  the  Headmaster)  "  of  the  boys'  and  girls*  quarters,  both 
"  for  sleeping  and  sitting-room  purposes,  though  there  is  a  com- 
"  mon  meeting  ground  in  the  College  Hall  and  on  the  tennis- 
"  ground.  There  are  always  two  members  of  the  staff  on  duty, 
*'  one  a  man,  the  other  a  woman.  The  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
**  women,  with  us,  all  meet  at  the  three  principal  meals  of  the 
"  day,  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  at  the  services,  in  the 
"  debating  society,  house  concerts,  and  such  like,  and  all,  at 
"  least  without  question  of  sex,  take  part  according  to  their 
"  several  abilities  in  these  functions.  Of  course  all  meet  if  the 
^'  school  gives  itself  ^n  *  evening  party,'  and  no  restriction  at 
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**  such  times  or  at  picnics,  &c.,  is  put  on  the  social  grouping  of 
'*  boys  and  ^rls  together.  By  invitation  of  the  lady-in-charge 
"  boys  may  join  the  girls  in  the  tennLs-ground  for  games,  and 
"  the  girls  often  watch  a  special  cricket  or  football  match, 
"  though  they  do  not  (except  occasionally  at  cricket)  join  in 
"  those  games. 

"  Girls  and  boys  are  classed  according  to  their  abilities,  and 
"  are    not    separated    in    their   work,   either  in  class-time  or 

preparation    ...   all  are   taught  the  elements  of  science, 

drawing,  French,  Latin,  and  Mathematics. 

"  The  difficulties  arise,  I  think  I  may  say  entirely,  from  the 
"  previous  separation,  and  all  the  ideas  and  injudicious  treat- 
"  ment  which  follow  on  that  system.  But  since  the  *  atmosphere  * 
"  of  the  school  has  been  created,  we  have  had  really  very  little 
"  difficulty ;  and  even  these  have  soon  yielded  to  the  sturdy 
'*  comiiionsense  views  of  the  majority.  The  results,  in  all  direc- 
'•  tions,  have  been  highly  commended  alike  by  the  parents  and 
*'  by  old  pupils  themselves/' 

IV. 

To  this  evidence,  the  outcome  of  many  yeara*  experience,  let 
me  add,  in  conclusion,  a  few  words  as  to  our  own  experiment  in 
the  same  direction,  which  differs  in  several  particulars  from 
those  already  mentioned.  Girls  were  here  introduced  into  a 
boarding-school  numbering  some  sixty  boys  of  all  ages  from 
nine  to  eighteen,  that  had  been  for  six  ye^irs  a  boys'  school  only, 
so  that  by  this  time  its  niles  and  traditions  had  already'  been 
pretty  thoroughly  established.  But  from  the  first  the  curriculum 
and  organisation  of  the  school  had  been  framed  upon  lines 
differing  in  some  respects  from  those  usually  followed,  mxd  veiy 
little  modification  was  needed  on  the  admission  of  the  girls. 
With  us,  girls  and  boys  live  in  separate  houses,  and  so  much 
therefore  of  the  school  life  as  is  concerned  with  the  *  house ' — 
evenings  chiefly,  and  Sundays — is  necessarily  separate.  But 
this  is  only  a  small  portion,  as  the  girls  come  aown  to  the  main 
building  after  breakfast,  remain  there  for  all  class -work  and,  on 
most  days  of  the  week,  for  the  other  meals  and  for  games,  and 
on  some  days  throughout  the  evening  also  for  the  music  or 
lecture,  dancing,  recitations,  <S:c.,  with  which  the  day  ends.  For 
something  like  twelve  hours,  therefore,  of  the  twenty-four  girls 
and  boys  are  together.  Our  day  falls  into  three  natural 
divisions.  The  morning  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  usual 
disciplinary  studies,  language,  mathematics,  and  science.  All  of 
these,  including  Latin  and  a  modern  language,  every^girl  and 
boy  must  take,  there  being  no  distinction  (such  as  that  of 
classical  and  modern  sides)  until,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  so, 
each  can  follow  a  special  line  of  work  as  natural  bent  or  later 
requirements  may  ciictate.  In  the  afternoon  is  only  manual 
work,  such  as  carpentry  and  gardening  and  drawing  (these 
l)eing  taken  by  all),  music  for  those  who  learn  an  instrimient , 
and  games.  In  the  evening  the  classes  are  confined  to  siyth 
subjects  as  history  and  literature,  in  which  the  rousing  of 
nterest  is  the  first  aim  ;  there  is  class-singing  for  all,  and  then, 
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for  all  but  the  oldest,  who  have  a  certain  amount  of  evening 
preparation,  there  are  various  occupations  such  as  carving,  book- 
binding, and  sewing,  or  the  music,  lectures,  &c.,  above  mentioned. 

In  these  things  girls  and  boys  take  part  without  distinction, 
except  that  the  girls  work  by  themselves  in  their  own  gardens 
instead  of  sharing  the  rougher  outdoor  work.  In  games  they 
join  the  boys  in  tennis  and  cricket  according  to  their  age  and 
ability ;  instead  of  football  they  play  hockey,  in  which  the  younger 
boys  also  join.  Drill  at  first  was  taken  separately,  but  the  result 
of  our  experience  is  to  make  us  wish  to  extend,  wherever  possible, 
instead  of  limiting  the  field  of  common  action.  Swedish  drill  is 
now  taken  by  girls  and  younger  boys  together.  Besides  games, 
they  join  in  all  holiday  outings,  the  Sunday  walks,  bicycle  rides, 
natural  history  expeditions,  and  so  on ;  and  in  all  these  things, 
work  and  play  alike,  girls  are  on  an  equality  with  boys,  not  (for 
example)^  sitting  separate  at  meals  or  in  class^  nor  treated  as 
different  beings,  except  when,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  a  game, 
physical  sf  rength  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  account. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  curriculum  that  we  regard  as 
equally  suitable  for  ^rls  and  boys  up  to  the  a^e  at  which  the 
later  professional  training  must  oegin.  It  remains  to  speak  of 
the  difficulties  that  have  shown  themselves. 

Of  those  that  critics  seemed  most  commonly  to  fear,  silliness 
in  the  behaviour  of  each  sex  towards  the  other,  and  nideness  on 
the  part  of  the  boys,  caused  by  dislike  to  the  change,  there  has 
been  but  little.  There  was,  oi  course,  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
judice to  overcome  amongst  the  boys ;  but  this  was  practically 
done  before  the  change  was  made,  and,  when  it  was  plain  that 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  life  was  in  no  way  lessened 
and  the  first  strangeness  had  worn  off,  the  feeling  soon  faded, 
and  there  is  not  now,  I  think,  a  trace  of  it  remaining,  but 
the  presence  of  the  girls  is  accepted  as  perfectly  natural.  Of 
silliness  there  was  also,  of  course,  something  to  overcome, 
amongst  the  younger  especially;  a  rivalry  to  sit  by  such  and 
such  a  girl  as  oeing  "  the  prettiest,"  or  the  wish  to  have  such  and 
such  a  boy  as  companion  for  a  walk  because  he  was  "  an  angel " 
in  his  beliaviour !  But  alas  for  those  who  had  prophesied  that 
this  must  henceforth  be  the  normal  state  of  things  throughout 
the  school,  before  the  first  term  was  over  it  was  alreadv  dead, — 
laughed  away  and  forgotten.  And  in  like  manner  any  tendency 
on  the  part  of  older  boys  to  make  too  much  ot  the  girls,  whether 
in  the  way  of  playful  teasing  or  letting  them  do  too  much  as 
they  liked,  was  soon  brou^t  to  an  end  by  pressure  of  the 
commonsense  and  good  feehng  which  can  be  found  in  any  com- 
munity (even  of  boys  and  girls)  and  made  into  a  potent  force. 

But  there  are  difliculties  more  real  than  these  to  meet  Where, 
as  with  us  at  present,  there  are  but  a  few  girls  in  daily  contact 
with  many  boys  the  influence  of  the  one  sex  on  the  other  is  as 
yet  too  much  one-sided.  It  needs  much  care  to  see  that  girls 
do  not  simply  adopt  boys'  ways  and  boys*  language.  Probably 
every  healthy  girl  goes  through  a  "  tom-boy "  stage,  during 
which  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  and  there  will  be  imitation. 
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both  conscious  and  unconscious,  which  may  easily  go  too  tar- 
Until  the  stage  is  passed  and  another  tradition  formed,  some 

fuidanco — not  mere  repression — is  needed.  And  every  year, 
ringing  growth  of  age  and  numbers,  will  help  to  give  weig;ht  to 
the  other  influence.  Again,  in  the  introduction  of  girls  mto  a 
bovs'  school  with  its  traditions  of  self-government  already  estab- 
lislried,  there  is  another  problem  that  has  to  be  worked  out. 
Amongst  boys  a  large  part  of  authority  has  to  this  day  remained 
frankly  founded  on  bodily  strength ;  its  rules  and  penalties  are 
still*  largely  based  on  this.  With  the  admission  of  girls  into  the 
school-society  new  conditions  are  entered  upon,  and  a  new  founda- 
tion of  authority  is  necessary.  And  a  boy  is  not  slow  to  feel 
this,  though  he  may  be  unable  to  express  the  feeling  otherwise 
than  "  Well,  you  see,  you  can't  lick  a  girl."  And  precisely  in 
this  feeling  that  brute  torce  is  not  everything,  that  there  must 
be  an  appeal  to  something  else,  is  one  of  the  greatest  gains  ot 
co-education.  It  is  a  real  problem  for  boy  and  girl  to^work  out, 
and  at  fii-st  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  But  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  need  to  solve  it  the  battle  is  already  half  won.  Help 
and  guidance  are  necessary  until  the  new  conditions  are  mastered 
and  shaped  into  new  laws,  soon  to  become  as  traditional  and  as 
well-sanctioned  as  the  old.  And  when  they  have  so  worked  it 
out  in  common,  school  becomes  a  place  oi  far  truer  training 
for  both. 

The  results  of  such  an  experiment  cannot  be  added  up  like  a 
row  of  figures,  least  of  all  while  it  is  still  young.  But  already 
there  are  some  things  plain.  In  work  the  girls  nold  their  own 
with  the  boys  in  all  suojects,  and  their  greater  application  and 
readier  enthusiasm  already  tells  upon  the  boys.  In  games,  of 
course,  the  positions  are  reversed,  and  here  it  is  of  great  value  to 
the  girls  to  have  a  boys'  standard  of  excellence  constantly  set 
them.  Whether  cricket  will  ever  be  thoroughly  established  as  a 
girls*  game  is  perhaps  doubtful,  but  it  is  certainly  well  for  them 
to  learn  to  play,  if  only  to  get  a  training  which  no  other  game 
gives  in  the  same  degree.  In  the  other  school  games  (football, 
as  before  said,  excepted)  there  need  be  no  question  as  to  their 
taking  part  with  success. 

But  success  in  work  and  games  is  not  everything,  though  if  in 
these  there  is  mutual  help  through  the  presence  of  the  other 
sex,  this  alone  is  no  small  argument  for  co-education.     But  after 
all  it  is  in  the  large  field  that  lies  outside  the  regular  routine  of 
work  and  play  that  the  influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other  is 
most  real,  if  not  most  felt.    Not,  of  course,  that  there  is  any  sud- 
den change,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real  for  being  chiefly  unconscious. 
The  girls,  perhaps,  feel  it  most :  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  a  Doy*s  life,  with  its  large  amount  of  self-government  and  its 
ideals  of  "  honour "  and  *'  pluck  "  are  to  them  a  new  and  larger 
world.     To  the  boys  the  change  is  felt,  if  at  all,  rather  as  a 
limitation,  a  check  on  language  and  behaviour.     And  it  is  diflrt- 
cult  to  say  for  which  the  gam  is  greater,  even  in  the  present, 
while  for  the  future  the  best  promise  lies  in  the  "  naturalness  "  of 
it  all,  the  absence  of  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  one  sex 
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towards  the  other,  to  gain  which  is  surely  worth  the  facing  of 
(litticulties  that  prove  less  formidable  the  more  boldly  they  are 
faced.  In  co-education  even  more  than  in  other  things  1  am 
convinced  that  it  is  half-heartedness  that  means  failure.  The 
more  completely  both  sexes  can  be  brought  together  upon  an  equal 
and  natural  footing,  the  less  the  difficulties  grow.  We  must 
know  our  girls  and  boys  and  have  their  confidence,  and  show 
them  that  they  have  ours.  It  is  not  by  separation,  by 
suppression  of  natural  feeling,  or  by  suspicious  surveillance  that 
any  real  and  lasting  good  is  to  be  attamed ;  but  b)r  wholesome 
and  natural  conditions,  by  mutual  confidence,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  the  rejection  of  the  unfit — those  for  whom  the  healthy  atmo- 
sphere of  such  a  life  comes  too  late  or  works  too  slowly.  And 
these  in  childhood,  happily,  are  few. 

J.  H.  Badley. 
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NOTES  ON  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS . 


As  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  of  preparatory  school 
age,  the  head  mistress  of  a  preparatory  school  tor  girls  has  kindly 
furnished  us  with  particulars  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract.  The  school  in  question  contains  nearly  90  girls,  more 
than  half  of  them  boarders,  the  average  a^e  of  the  girls  on 
entrance  being  just  under  11  years,  and  on  leaving  13 J  years. 
The  school  is  aivided  into  10  classes,  the  largest  number  of  girls 
in  one  class  being  12,  and  the  smallest  6.  The  teaching  staff 
attached  exclusively  to  the  school  consists  of  12  mistresses  and 
four  students.  There  are  also  two  visiting  teachers  (a  riding 
master  and  a  dancing  mistress). 

1.  Curriculum. 

The  school  has  nothing  to  do  with  outside  examinations 
No  girls  are  allowed  to  specialise  for  any  scholarship  examina- 
tions. The  class  work  in  the  school  is  all  done  in  the  morning, 
with  one  interval  of  15  minutes  for  play  between  9  a.m.  and 
12.30,  and  shorter  breaks  between  the  other  lessons.  In  the 
morning  there  are  four  lessons  of  half  an  hour  and  one  lesson  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour, 

The  hours  of  work  are  apportioned  as  follows  : — 


Before 
Breakfast. 


Between  Between 

Breakfast  and       Dinner  and 
Dinner.  Tea. 


After  Tea. 


On  full  working  i  None 
days.  1 


On  half-holidays    None 


2$  hours 


1    hour    prei>a-  i  None    except 
ration.  j      piano  prac- 

i  hour  handwork       tising. 
or  dancing. 


2^  hours 


None 


None. 


Each  upper  form  is  in  three  divisions,  each  division  in  charge 
of  a  mistress.  The  girls  are  re-classified  in  each  form  for 
English,  French,  Latin,  and  Mathematics.  In  the  lower  forms 
the  girls  learn  all  subjects  together.  Latin  is  be^n  at  the 
average  age  of  10  years.  Frencn  is  taught  before  Latin,  but  not 
as  a  grammatical  study  until  the  principles  of  gran)  mar  have 
been  grasped  through  Latin.  Neither  Gennan  nor  Greek  is 
taught  in  the  school     The  head  mistress  is  in  favour  of  post- 
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poning  Greek,  in  all  cases,  till  the  public  school  is  reached, 
otress  is  laid  on  teaching  all  the  girls  drawing,  carpentering,  and 
singuig.  Elementary  science  is  taught  in  the  school : — Object 
lessons  m  the  lowest  forms,  and  botany  all  through  the  rest  of 
the  school,  with  very  elementary  astronomy,  which  nins  over  into 
recreation,  as  the  school  has  a  good  telescojx).  Under  the  head 
of  English,  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  spelling  and 
dictation  is  15  per  cent,  (more  in  lower  forms),  to  onginal  com- 
position and  reproduction  »S0  j)er  c'ent.,  to  language  (grammar, 
word  formation,  &c.)  40  per  cent,  (chiefly  analysis,  less  in  lower 
forms).  Four  to  six  lessons  a  week  are  given  to  French,  the 
amount  varying  according  to  term  and  form.  Younger  children 
have  more  as  a  rule.  Preparation  for  French  lessons  amounts  to 
about  40  minutes  weekly.  French  is  now  taught  entirely  by 
EngUsh  teachers.  It  is  taught  conversationally  in  class  and  to 
some  extent  in  recreation,  a  few  girls  who  speak  French  fluently 
keeping  it  up  with  a  mistress,  and  all  boarders  learning 
French  songs  and  plays  from  tune  to  time.  The  head  mistress 
thinks  that  veiy  much  more  might  be  done  than  is  usual  at 
present  in  the  way  of  giving  children  an  interest  in  French  by 
means  of  games  and  stories  illustrating  French  life.  In  historj% 
as  a  rule,  two  half-hour  lessons  are  given  in  each  week,  with  10 
or  15  minutes  preparation  for  each.  Only  Endish  history  is 
taught,  except  in  the  case  of  older  girls,  who  read  a  little  Roman 
history  in  French.  A  good  deal  of  general  history  is  taught  in 
geography  lessons.  The  aim  is  to  give  an  outline  of  English 
liistory  which  can  be  filled  in  at  the  public  school  which  follows. 
The  hciul  mistress  thinks  that  the  leiirnhig  of  historiwd  facts  and 
of  some  dates  is  useful  forthefiiture  memory -work  of  history,  but 
is  of  opinion  that,  for  girls  of  preparatory  school  age,  history  is  not  a 
very  usefiil  subject.  It  demands  too  much  of  the  rciison  and  of 
thejudicial  faculty ;  and  girls  are  apt  to  take  up  opinions  without 
sufficient  grounds.  History,  in  her  opinion,  should,  when  taught 
to  such  young  girls,  appeal  more  to  tne  imagination  than  to  the 
reason.  Geographv,  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  mistress 
regards  as  of  the  highest  educational  value.  She  would  like  to  see 
it  more  largelv  and  generously  Uiught.  The  minimum  of 
geography  teaching  in  the  school  is  two  lessons  of  half-an-hour 
each  with  15  minutes  ot  atternoon  preparation  for  etich. 

Two  hours  a  week  are  given  in  each  form  to  religious  know- 
ledge. To  arithmetic  six  hours  a  week  are  given  in  the  two 
lowest  forms ;  four  hours  a  week  (with  one  exception)  in  the 
higher  ones.  In  all  forms  there  is  one  hour  of  preparation,  four 
days  a  week,  with  the  assistance  of  a  mistress. 

2.  Health  and  Physical  Training. 

The  girls  get  up  at  7  a.m.  summer  and  winter,  and  go  to  bed 
between  7  p.m.  and  7.40  p.m.  There  is  no  school  before  break- 
fast. The  head  mistress  considers  the  best  hours  for  meals  for 
girls  of  this  age  to  be  as  follows : — breakfast,  7.45  a.m.,  slight 
luncheon,  10.15  a.m.,  dinner,   1    p.m.,  tea,  5  p.m.,  slight  supper 
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7  p.m.  Each  lesson  should  last  80  to  45  nimutes,  one  hour  being 
too  long  for  girls  under  fourteen.  A  good  division  of  the  morning 
work  is  as  under : — 

First  lesson       -        -     half-hour,  5  minutes  break. 

Second    „  -        -     half-hour,  10  minutes  for 

luncheon. 

Third      „  -         -     three-quarters  of  an  hour, 

15  minutes  out  of  doors, 
or,  if  wet,  at  drill. 

P^ourth    „  -         -     half-hour,  5  minutes  break. 

Fifth       „  -         -     half-hour. 

Any  mathematical  subject,  especially  for  little  children,  should 
come  first,  or  after  a  refreshing  lesson  such  as  Singing  or  Hand- 
work.    Latin  should  come  when  the  jjirls  are  pretty  fresh. 

The  girls  are  under  supervision  all  day,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  latitude ;  e.g,y  in  the  playground  a  girl  may  work  at  her 
garden  or  a  few  may  start  a  game  of  their  o%vti.  In  the  boarding 
houses  the  girls  have  some  tune  every  day  when  they  can  do  as 
they  please,  though  a  mistress  is  present. 

Slight  ailments  are  nursed  in  a  sick  room,  others  in  one  or 
other  of  two  separate  buildings,  reserved  the  one  for  the  nursing 
of  infectious  and  the  other  for  that  of  non-infectious  complaints. 

8.  Organised  Outdoor  Games,  c^^c. 

The  head  mistress  experiences  no  opposition  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  compulsory  games,  nor  has  she,  in  five  years,  Known 
of  a  serious  accident  arising  from  them.  Compulsoriness  of 
games  is  modified  in  favour  of  individual  girls  who  possess  pro- 
nounced tastes  of  an  open-air  but  non-athletic  order.  Outaoor 
exercise  in  wet  weather  is  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  healthy  girls, 
but  there  is  much  opposition  to  this  on  the  part  of  parents  of  day- 
pupils.  The  playground  dress  is  the  gymnasium  dress  with  a 
warm  jersey  for  winter  and  a  thin  woollen  blouse  for  summer. 
One  mistress  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the  playground 
and  gymnasium.  Other  mistresses,  but  not  nearly  all,  assist. 
The  games  mistress  was  trained  by  a  cricket  professional.  In 
summer  one  hour  a  day,  on  an  average,  is  devoted  to  compul- 
sory cricket,  and  in  winter  one  hour  a  day,  on  an  average,  to 
compulsory  basket  ball,  played  indoors  or  out,  according  to 
weatner.  All  girls  who  bathe  learn  to  swim.  In  1899,  82  per 
cent,  bathed,  and  of  those  who  bathed,  90  per  cent,  could  swim 
at  the  end  of  July. 

4.  School  Library  and  Girls'  Private  Reading. 

There  is  a  small  school  librarv,  of  which  all  the  books  are  in 
constant  use.  Each  house  has  its  own  library  besides.  Restric- 
tioD6  are  placed  upon  the  admission  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
mto  the  school,  and  a  list  of  what  may  be  sent  is  supplied  to 
parents.       All   new  books    are    brought   by   the  girls    to   the 
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head  mistress  at  the  beginnhig  of  each  term,  and  no  book  is 
allowed  into  the  play  room  which  is  not  initialled  by  her. 
There  is  a  regular  system  of  reading  aloud,  two  sets  having 
reading  aloud  every  evening.  In  the  opinion  of  the  head  mistress, 
girls  are  in  more  danger  of  growing  up  without  Uterary  taste 
now  than  they  were  mien  books  were  not  so  abundant  and 
cheaply  produced. 

5.  School  Management. 

There  is  a  head  girl  for  each  boarding  house,  and  one  for  the 
day-^rls.  These  are  the  heads  of  the  school,  performing 
certam  duties  week  about,  but  alwaj's  enjoying  certain  privileges. 
There  is  no  corporal  punishment.  "  Lines  "  are  not  set.  There  is 
pi-actically  no  "  keeping  in."  Fines  are  used  for  untidiness  only. 
Punishment  is  not  often  used,  the  usual  form  is  deprivation  of 
certain  extra  pleasures. 

A  playground  mistress,  assisted  by  two  or  three  others,  is 
always  present  in  the  playground  at  games  hours.  At  work 
there  is  always  supervision.  In  the  houses  there  is  a  head  of 
each  dormitory,  and  the  girls  arc  under  the  supervision  of  the 
housekeeper  when  getting  up  or  going  to  oed.  There  is 
generally  supervision  in  the  play  room. 

Restrictions  are  set  on  the  spending  of  pocket-money.  The 
girls  write  shopping  lists,  which  the  house  mistress  sees.  The 
girk  never  go  into  shops.  Buying  and  selling,  and  borrowing 
and  lending  money,  are  forbidden.  Hampers  are  not  allowed, 
birthday  cakes  being  the  only  indulgence  of  this  kind.  The 
girls  have  three  regular  meals  a  day,  with  light  luncheon  and 
supper. 

The  only  "  exeats  "  allowed  are  when  parents  come  to  stay  in 
the  place.  Girls  may  then  go  to  them  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 
Two  or  three  girls  at  a  time  may  pay  visits  to  friends,  un- 
accompanied by  a  mistress.  Day-girls,  except  little  ones,  go 
about  alone. 

The  school  books  are  the  property  of  the  girls,  but  the  school 
buys  theni  back  when  done  with,  if  in  good  condition. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  papers  of  questions  were  circulated  in  1899 
among  Preparatory  School  Headmasters,  and  on  the  replies 
received  the  greater  number  of  the  reports  printed  in  this 
volume  have  been  based : — 


I.  Curriculum. 

1.  What  subjects  are  taught  to  all  boys  in  the  same  form  ? 

Are  they  reclassified  f or^- 

(a)  Greek] 

(b)  French  ? 

(c)  Mathematics? 

2.  At  what  point  do  you  begin  Latin  ? 

3.  Have  you  tried  the  experiment  of  teaching  French  before  Latin  ? 

If  so,  with  what  results  to  boys'  intellectual  development  ? 

^4.  In  teaching  French  (or  German)  do  you  adopt  a  method  which  as  far 
as  possible  makes  use  of  the  foreign  sicken  tongue  from  the  first  and 
throughout  ? 

5.  Do  you  substitute  German  for  Greek  in  the  case  of  boys  destined  for  a 
modern  side  ? 

6.  At  what  point  in  the  School  Curriculum   do  you  begin  Greek  (or 
German)  ? 

0 

7:  Are  you  in  favour  of  postponing  Greek  till  the  Public  School  is 
reached? 

(a)  For  all  boys  alike  ? 
(6)  For  all  except  the  clever  boys*? 
In  the  latter  case  at  what  point  would  you  begin  Greek  ? 

8.  Do  you  lay  stress  on  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  and  ear  by  teachin*' 
all  boys — 

(a)  Drawing  ? 
(6)  Carpentering  ? 
(r)  Singing  ? 
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9.  Under  the     ead  of  English  what  proix>rtion  of  time  do  you  devote 
respectively  to — 

(a)  Si>elling  and  Dictation  ? 

(6)  Original  Composition  and  Reproduction  ? 

(c)  Language  (grammar,  word-formation  &c.)  ? 

{d)  Literature  ? 

10.  Is  elenientiiry  Science  taught  in  your  school  ?    State  whether  in  the 
form  of  Object  Lessons,  Botany,  Physics,  ifec. 

11.  Do  you  allow  any  Ixjys  to  sjiecialise  with  a  view  to  preparing  for 
Scholarshi])  Examinations  ? 

If  fto,  what  change  do  you  make  in  your  time-tables  in  the  case  of 
these  boys  ? 

12.  Do  you  allow  intervals  of  play  between  all  your  i)eriod8  of  class  work 
and  if  so,  how  long  are  these  intervals  ? 

13.  What  is  the  ordinary  length  of  each  class-lesson  ? 

14.  IIow  do  you  apportion  the  hours  of  work — 

(fi)  On  full  working  days  ? 


Before 
l^reakfrtst. 


lietween 

Breakfast  and 

Dinner. 


Between 

Dinner  and 

Tea. 


After  Tea. 


{b)  On  half-holidays  ? 


Before 
Breakfast. 


Between 

Breakfast  and 

Dinner. 


Between 

Dinner  and 

Tea. 


After  Tea. 
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II.  Division  of  Hours  of  Wohk. 

In  tilling  up  this  Furni  please  arrange  that  I.  represent  the  lowest  clans. 


II. 


111.    •     IV. 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


Average  Age  of  Boys  In  Class 

1.  Number  of  Hours  givkn  to  Lessons  in  Clas.s,  excluding  all  preparation. 

•  I.         n.        III. 


SUBJECTS. 

Religious  Kuowledge      .... 

English  Language  and  Literature  (in-  \ 
eluding  Grammar  and  Composition)/ 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII.    .  VIII. 


IX. 


French 

lAtiii 

Greek 

German 

History 


English 


(If  convenient,  please  ^Ive  /  Roman 
particulars     separately  | 
for  each  branch.)  \, Greek 

Geography 

Mathematics    - 


I 


Arithmetic 


(If  convenient,  please  give  -  Algebra 
particulars     separately  | 
for  each  branch.)  \  Geometry 

Object  Lessons  or  Elementary  Science 

Writing  and  Dictation    ■ 

Drawing 

Total  Hours  in  Class  per  week 


2.  Preparation. 


I. 


•n. 


IIL 


IV. 


V. 


VI.         VII. 


VJII. 


IX. 


Number  of  Hours  of  Preparation  per 
week  :— 

(a)  Preparation  with  assistance  of 
Master 

(&)  Unassisted  Preparation 


Total  Hours  of  Preparation  -       •  '  i  i  i 

3.  NuM^KR  OF  Hours  devoted  to  Extra  (out  of  School)  Subjects. 

Pletute  asterisk  Oj}t tonal  Subjects. 


I. 


IL 


I 


III. 


IV. 


SUBJECrS. 

Drawing 

Singing 

Inatrumental  Music- 
Carpentering  (or  other  Handicraft) 
Drilling  and  Gymnastics 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


vni. 


IX. 
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III.  Teaching  of  History. 

1.  How  much  time  is  given  to  this  subject  ?  (a)  In  preparation  ]  (6)  In 
form? 

2.  What  proix>rtion  of  marks  is  allowed?  (a)  In  the  week?  {b)  In 
examination  ? 

3.  Is  only  English  History  ttiught,  or  Greek  and  Roman  as  well  ? 

4.  Do  you  use  a  text  book  and  follow  it  closely,  or  supplement  the 
text  books  by  Geography  and  Drawing  (t.e.,  wall  map  and  blackboard). 
Lantern  Slides,  Relief  Maps,  Models  ?  Any  information  as  to  the  method 
you  find  best  in  teaching  History  wall  be  valued. 

5.  Is  the  use  of  note  books  allowed,  or  compulsory  ? 

6.  Is  it  your  practice  to  deal  with  large  periods,  broadly,  or  with 
shorter  i)eriods,  in  detail  ? 

7.  Is  it  your  exjxjrience  that  the  subject  is  a  useful  mrt  of  the 
Curriculum  in  (a)  Strengthening  the  memory?  (J)  Quickening  the 
intelligence  of  boys  ? 

IV. — Teaching  of  Modern  Languages. 

1.  How  many  boys  learn  Gennan  ? 

2.  Do  all  the  boys  learn  French  ? 

3.  How  many  French  classes  are  there  ? 

4.  How  many  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  French  ? 

{a)  Preparation? 
{b)  Lessons? 

5.  Is  French  taught  by  a  Foreigner  or  by  English  Teachers  ? 

6.  Is  French  taught  conversationally  ? 

(a)  in  Class  ? 

{b)  during  Recreation  ? 

7.  Is  sjxjcial  attention  i>aid  to  pronunciation  ? 
B.  Do  you  make  any  use  of  Phonetics  ? 

9.  Do  you  employ  any  siHJcial  method  of  teticliing  French,  as— 

(a)  the  Gouin  method  ? 

(6)  that  known  in  Gemiany  as  the  "  new  method  "  ? 

or  (r)  do  you  teach  French  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Classical 
Languages  ? 

10.  What  books  do  you  use  ? 

{a)  For  boys  under  12 — 

(1)  Grammar? 

(2)  Ex.  or  translation  into  French  ? 

(3)  Translation  from  French  ? 
(6)  For  boys  over  12 — 

(1)  Grammar? 

(2)  Ex.  or  translation  into  French  ? 

(3)  Tnmslation  from  F'rench  ? 
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11.  Ls  the  time  which  you  are  able  to  devote  to  French  in  your  opinion 

sufficient  to  produce  a  good  result  ? 

12.  Should  you  wish  to  alter  in  any  way  your  system  of  French  teaching 

supposing  that  the  entrance  and  scholarship  examinations  of  Public 
Scnools  pennitted  ? 


V.  Teaching  of  Geography. 

1.  Do  you  or  your  masters  use  any  apparatus  other  than  Text-books  or 
Maps  ? 

2.  Do  you  consider  Geogi-aphy  of  educational  value,  and  would  you  like 
to  see  it  more  largely  taught  ? 

3.  At  what  hours  is  Geography  taught  in  your  school  ? 


VI.  School  LiBRARrEs. 

1.  What  class  of  books  in  your  Library  are  most  generally  read  ? 

2.  Is  the  Library  much  used  ? 

3.  Do  you  place  any  restrictions  upon  the  admission  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  into  the  school  ? 

4.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  jiroduced  upon  a  boy  by 
the  constant  reading  of  weekly  and  monthly  popular  i>apers  and  magazines? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  litciiiture  expressly  wiitten  for 
boys  is  desirable  reading  for  them  ? 

6.  Do  the  boys  receive  any  guidance  in  the  selection  of  the  books  they 
read? 

7.  Do  you  exercise  any  control  over  literature  brought  into  the  school 
by  the  boys,  or  sent  to  them  I 

8.  Is  there  any  regular  system  of  reading  aloud  to  the  boys  ?  If  so,  what 
kind  of  books  are  read,  and  what  is  your  exjx^rience  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
upon  the  lioys  ? 

9.  Do  you  place  any  restrictions  upon  the  l)ooks  that  may  ])e  read  by  the 
boys  on  Suncfays  ? 

10.  Have  you  any  reason  to  supi)ose  that  the  literary  taste  of  l)oys,  as 
shown  by  the  books  which  they  select  to  read,  is  deteriorating?  If  so,-  have 
you  any  suggestions  to  make  towards  correcting  this  ! 


VII.  Organised  Outdoor  Games,  Swimming,  Cycling,  etc. 

1.  Do  you  exi)erience  any  ojiposition  to  compulsory  games  on  the  part  of 
parents  1 

2.  According  to  your  experience,  what  fraction  would  fairly  represent  a 
single  boy's  annual  risk  of  serious  accident  (such  as  the  breakage  of  a  bone) 
arising  from  compulsory  games  ? 

3.  Similarly,  >yhat  fraction  would  fairly  represent  his  risk  of  other  haim 
(such  as  serious  illness)  that  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  compulsory 
games  ? 
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4.  "The  comiHilsorincss  of  games  should  Ik?  motlified  in  favour  of 
individual  l>oys  assessing  pronounced  tastes  of  an  oi)en  air  but  non- 
athletic  order,  witn  a  view  to  their  development." 

(a)  Do  you  agree  with  this  view  ? 

(6)  Do  you  find  it  i)ossil)le  to  adoi)t  it  in  i)ractiee  (to  the 
extent  of  one  day  in  the  week)  ? 

5.  Do  you  insist  on  out-door  exercise  for  healthy  Ixiys  in  wet  weather  ? 

6.  Do  you  allow  i>ai)er-chases  ? 

7.  If  you  hold  athletic  sports — 

(a)  Are  your  prizes  of  a  miscellaneous  naturej  or  specially 
adapted  for  l^earing  inscriptions  ? 

(fj)  What  is  the  distance  of  your  longest  race  ? 

(c)  In  your  exi^erience.  does  the  successful  runner  of  the 
Preparatory  School  maintain  his  relative  superiority 
afterwards  ? 

B.  "As  a  general  rule  the  Assistant  M;ister  in  the  Prejmratory  Sch<>f>I 
devotes  himself  on  four  afternr)ons  in  the  week  to  the  suiHjrvision  and 
advanct^nent  of  its  games." 

Should  you  say  that  this  overstates  or  understates  the  extent  o 
his  help  in  your  school  ? 

9.  Do  your  Masters  who  sui)ervise  the  game  also 

(a)  Take  the  direction  of  them  as  Cai)tains  of  the  sides  ? 
(h)  Personally  i)lay  in  them  ? 

10.  How  many  hours  in  a  week  are  devoted  to 

(a)  Compulsory  cricket  ? 

(h)  The  games  and  practice  of  your  better  cricketers  ? 

(r)  Compulsory  football  (or  hockey)  ? 

11.  How  many  matches  (including  return  matches)  do  your  lx>ys  j)lay 
against  other  schools  of  the  same  cla^ss  ? 

(a)  In  cricket  ? 

(h)  In  football  (and  h(x;key)  1 

\'2.  Do  you  emj>loy  a  (ticket  professional  ( 

13.  What  c(x\v  of  football  rules  have  you  adr>pted  ? 

14.  To  which  of  the  following  rules  do  you  incline  (as  referring  t<i 
Preparatory  Schools)  ( 

(a)  "The  fall  benefit  of  cricket  has  been  att^iined  when  boys 
jilay  in  the  right  spirit,  and  with  sufticient  skill  to  fully 
develop  all  the  interests  of  the  game." 

(6)  "  Criclcet,  if  worth  teaching  at  all,  should  be  taught  with  a 
view  to  develop  the  highest  skill  of  which  the  pupil  is 
capable." 

15.  Is  it  your  personal  opinion  that  athletic  interests  are  stimulated  to 
an  unnecessary  aegree  at  our  Public  Schools  and  I  jiiversities  ? 

16.  If  you  have  a  heated  swimming  bath,  what  is  its  length,  breadth, 
and  mininmm  depth  of  water? 
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17.  What  percentage  of  boys  leave  your  school  unable  to  swim  / 

18.  Do  you  allow  your  boys 


(a)  To  play  golf 

(b)  To  play  fives 

(c)  To  ride 

(d)  To  cycle 


During  the  hours  of  the   !     v*    ^i      .•        , 
orc^nised  games  ?  '^^  ^^^^^  ^»"^«  '' 


VIII.  Health  and  Physical  Training. 

1.  Are  cases  of  sickness  in  your  school  nui*sed  in  a  sick  room,  in  the  school 
house,  or  in  a  detached  sanatorium  ? 

(a)  If  in  the  latter,  is  the  sanatorium  reserved  for  infectious  diseases 
only,  or  for  all  cases  that  require  nui*sing  ? 

(h)  For  how  long  have  you  had  the  .sanatorium  in  use  1 

Should  you  say  that  you  have  found  it  easier  during  that 
time 

(1.)  To  nurse  illness  ? 

(2.)  To  check  the  si>read  of  ejiidemics  ? 

2.  (a)  At  what  hour  does  school  work  end  ? 

(b)  Is  your  last  "  .school "  prei>aration  for  the  next  day's  work  ? 

(c)  At  what  hour  do  the  lx)ys  go  to  l>ed  ? 
{d)  At  what  hour  do  they  get  uj) 

In  w^inter  ? 

In  summer  ? 

(e)  What  do  you  consider  the  best  houi*s  for  meals  for  boys  of 
preparatory  school  age  ? 

(/)  Do  you  have  any  school  l)efore  breakfast? 

If  so,  for  how  long  ?         • 

And  of  what  does  it  consist  ? 

(y)  Does  your  exi)erience  lead  you  to  suggest  any  special  order  in  the 
subjects  taken  in  the  day's  school  work  in  order  to  lesson 
fatigue  ? 

e.ff.  What  are  the  subjects  which  should  be  taken  when  the 
boys  are  freshest  ? 

(A)  How  long  do  you  think  a  les.son  should  last  ? 

}  hour  ?        1  hour  ? 

(t)  What  breaks  do  you  recommend  in  morning  work  ? 

(k)  Are  the  boys  employed  under  sujier vision  during  the  whole  of  their 
day ;  either  in  work  or  organi.sea  amusements  ? 

Or  do  they  have  times  of  leisure  when  they  can  do  as  they 
plea.se  ? 
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IX. — ScHo<3L  Management. 

1.  Do  you  assign  any  powers,  resi)onsibilities,  privileges,  to  the  Head  of 
the  School  or  to  any  other  members  ? 

2.  What  forms  of  punishment  do  you  adopt  1 

Do  you  resort  to  corjwral  punishment,  and,  if  so,  for  what  kind  of 
offences  ?  • 

Do  you  impose  any  limits  on  "  keeping  in  "  ? 

Do  you  set  "  lines  "  ? 

Do  you  use  fines  ? 

3.  What  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  Masters — 

(a)  Out  of  doors,  at  games,  and  at  times  of  leisure  ? 
(/>)  Indoors,  at  work,  at  times  of  leisure,  in  dormitories  ? 

4.  Is  there  any  extra  coaching  for  s|)ecially  clever  or  dull  boys  1 

5.  Do  you  exercise  any  rastriction  on  the  amount  of  a  boy's  pocket 
money,  or  on  his  spending  of  it  ? 

Have  you  a  boys'  bank  ? 

Do  you  give  boys  a  weekly  allowance  ? 

6.  Limits  of  liberty  allowed  to  boys  in  different  parts  of  the  school  : 

Are  they  always  under  sujiervision  ? 

In  view  of  the  almost  unrestricted  liberty  allowed  in  some  of  the 
Public  Schools  for  which  you  prepare,  do  you  allow  any  boys  to 
take  country  walks  alone  ? 

7.  Do  you  allow  "  exeats,"  and,  if  so,  under  .who  t  restrictions? 

Do  you  think  them— 

necessarv  ? 

desirable  ? 
Have  you  any  method  of  enforcing  punctual  return  ? 

8.  Do  you  im]x>se  any  restrictions  upon  buying  and  selling  among  boys  ? 

What  rules  have  you  as  to  borrowing  and  lending  money  ? 

9.  Are  the  school  books  the  property  of  the  boys  or  of  the  school  ? 

What  about  thg  destruction  of  books  ? 

10.  What  kind  of  desks  have  you  found  best  ? 

11.  Do  your  Masters  wear  cap  and  gown  ? 

Have  you  any  rules  as  to  their  smoking  among  the  boys  ? 

12.  Have  your  boys  any  special  dress  for  summer  or  winter  ? 

What  do  you  consider  the  ideal  dress  for  young  boys  ? 
Do  you  insist  on  their  changing  int^  flannels  for  games  ? 

13.  Have  you  a  school  "  grub  shop  "  ? 

Do  you  allow  boys  to  go  to  such  shops  outside  the  school,  and 
under  what,  if  any,  lestrictions  ? 

14.  Are  hampers  allowed  ? 

What  number  of  meals  do  you  consider  necessarj'  ? 
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X.  Equipment. 

[The  Headmaster  was  asked  to  send  with  his  answers  the  Prospectus  of  the 

School.] 

A.  School. 

1.  (a)  Number  of  bojrs  in  school  on  June  1, 1899? 
(5)  Average  age  of  boys  at  entrance  ? 

(c)    '  „         „  „         leaving? 

[If  there  are  any  girls  in  the  school  please  show  the  numbers 

separately.] 

2.  Is  the  school  for  boarders  only,  or  for  day  boys  only,  or  for  both  ? 

If  for  both,  what  are  the  present  numbers  (June  1,  1899)  of^day 
boys  and  boarders  respectively  ? 

3.  (a)  Number  of  Forms  ? 

{Largest  Form  ? 
Smallest  Form  ? 

4.  Are  the  school  books  the  property  of  the  boys  or  of  the  school  T 


Staff. 

6.  (a)  Number   of  Teaching  Staff  (  Masters  ? 
exclusively    attached    to  \ 
the  school  I  Mistresses? 


(  Masters? 
(6)  Number  of  Visiting  Teachers  -| 

\  Mistresses? 

(c)  Graduates  of  Oxford  ? 

„  Cambridge  ? 

„  other  Universities  ? 

B.  House. 

1.  Number  of  class  rooms  ? 

2.  In  planning  class  rooms,  how  many  square  feet  would  you  advise  to- 

be  allowed  for  each  toy  ? 

3.  Number  of  bedrooms  ? 

4.  In  planning  a  school  boarding-house,  does  your  experience  lead  you 

to   reconmiend   separate    cubicles  or   bedrooms   containing  a 
number  of  open  beds  ? 

5.  In  sleeping  rooms,  how  many  cubic  feet  do  you  thinklshould  be 

allowed  for  each  boy  ? 

e.  If  you  recommend  bedrooms  with  oi)en  beds,  instead  of  cubicles,, 
what  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  advise  as  the  maxim  lun 
number  of  beds  which  should  be  allowed  in  any  room  ? 

C.   OUT'DOOR. 

1.  Extent  of  play-ground  ? 

2.  Have  you  a  sanatorium  ? 
Is  it  detached  ? 

3.  Have  you  a  school  chapel  ? 

4339  L 
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4.  Have  you  a  gymnasium,  covered  or  open  ? 
Instructor,  resident  or  visiting? 

5.  Have  you  a  school  swimming  bath,  heated  ? 
Instructor? 

6.  Number  of  fives  courts  ? 

„  lawn  tennis  courts  ? 

7.  Have  you  a  carpenter's  shop  for  manual  instruction  ? 
Instructor,  resident  or  visiting  ? 

^.  Have  the  boys  gardens  ?  • 

Note. 

JSttggetttofu  on  any  of  the  follounng  points  of  Equipment  toill  be 

welcomed : — 

<l)  Methods  of  lighting— Gas  ?    Oil  lamps  ? 

(ii.)  Methods  of  ventilation  of  school  rooms  and  bedrooms. 

<iii.)  Methods  of  warming— Open  fires  ?    Hot- water  pipes 

<iv.)  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  recommend  any  special  forms  of 
sanitary  arrangement  ? 

<v.)  Is  it  advisable  to  have  separate  rooms  for — 
School  library  ? 
Music  room  ? 
Museum? 
Play  room  ? 

<vi.)  If  you  have  a  school  museum,  is  it  confijied  to  natural  history 
collections? 

Is  it  much  used  ? 

Do  the  boys  help  to  manage  it 

Is  it  useful  as  a  collection  of  objects  for  use  in  various  lessons  on 
natural  history  ? 

geography? 

history? 

<vii.)  School  desks  ?    Should  they  be  single  or  continuous  ?  . 

Fixed  or  reversible  ? 

Should  each  boy  have  a  private  cupboard  for   books  and  other 
possessions? 

<viii.)  Do  you  use  a  lantern  for  illustration  of  any  lessons  ? 
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XI. — Preparatory  Schools  under  Lady  Principals. 

1.  How  long  has  your  school  existed  ? 

2.  How  many  boys  have  yon  ? 

3.  At  what  age  do  you  receive  boys  ? 

4.  Up  to  what  age  do  you  keep  them  ? 

Do  you  keep  them  generally,  or  ever,  till  they  pass  on  to  a  Public 
School  ?  Or  do  you  usually  send  them  on  to  some  other  Pre- 
paratory School  Kept  by  a  Master  ? 

5.  Do  you  admit  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  to  your  school  1 

If  so,  how  many  pupils  have  you  in  all  ? 

6.  How  many  Assistants  have  you  ? 

(a)  Exclusively  attached  to  the  school — 

(i)  Men  ?  (ii)  Women  ? 

(6)  Visiting  Teachers — 

(i)  Men  ?  (ii)  Women  ? 

7.  Do  you  keep  in  your  own  hands,  or  delegate  to  a  Master,  the  chief 
authority 

(i)  Educational? 
(ii)  Moral  and  Disciplinary  1 

8.  What  provision  do  you  make  for  games  ? 

9.  Have  you  formed  any   opinion  as  to  the  most   valuable   kind   of 
training  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  a  Preparatory  School  ? 

Would  you  have  it  include  a  theoretical,  as  well  as  a  practical 
side  ?    If  so,  in  what  subjects  ? 
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[Introdnofcory  letter  to  Vol.  7  ol  the 

To  Sir  G.  W.  EmwiCB,  K.C.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Sib, 

f  1  UAVtA  the  hofoour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 

volume  of  Special  Beports  deseriptive  of  the  work  of  rural  elefmen: 
tary  schoob  in  eome  of  the  northern  and  north-western  parts 
of  France,  with  particular  reference  to  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  instruction  given  in  subjects  bearing  upon  agriculture. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  the  question  of  ooimtry  schools 
Is  one  of  special  interest  and  difficulty  at  the  present  time.  There 
id  a*  widespread  feeling  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  bring 
them  into  closer  touch  with  the  practical  needs  of  country  life. 
But  opinion  is  greatly  divided  as  to  how  this  could  or  should  be 
done.  The  question  is  felt  to  be  in  the  main  a  social  and  economic 
problem^  not  simply  a  school  problem.  The  work  done  in  the 
schools  affects  the  question  at  issue,  but  no  mere  change  in  school 
programmes  could  arrest  or  reverse  a  great  process  of  economic 
or  social  change.  Perhaps  I  raajr  be  permitted  to  sum  up  in 
the  following  para^aphs,  for  the  information  of  readers  of  this 
report  Twith  a  Jbrevity  which  will,  I  trust,  not  be  mistaken  for 
dogmatism),  what  appear  to  be  the  conclusions  of  many  of  those 
best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  intricate  but  urgent 
question. 

The  country  school  is  in  a  position  to  render  a  great  service 
to  the  nation.  The  country  districts  are  the  recruiting  grounds 
for  the  towns.  Urban  communities  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  rural  schools.  The  better  training  that  is* 
given  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  schools,  the  better ' 
will  it  fare  with  the  industries  in  which  those  boys  and  girls  may 
be.  engaged  in  later  life.  Moreover,  it  is  hoped  that  the  drift 
into  the  great  cities  may  some  time  be  reversed,  and  that  a  current 
of  population  will  pass  out  from  the  great  cities  into  the  country 
districts  again.  Electric  traction,  electric  power,  rapid  means  iof 
conarciwiication,  and  the  Rowing  congestion  of  many  city  areas 
may  cause  a  greater  decentralisation  of  industrj-.  In  order  to 
encourage  such  a  movement  back  into  purer  air  and  more  open 
surroundings,  it  is  desirable  that  the  ooimtry  schools  should  noik 
be  allowed  to  drop  below  the  intellectual  level  of  the  town  schools. 
Wq  have  nowx  and  have  alwa3r8  had,  many  very  excellent  country 
schools  which  may  serve  as  a  model  for  inoitstion.  What  is 
i^ibWI^  is  to  tevel.up  the  Average  to  a  Mgher  •^^ 

'Edooation  is  i  much  greater  and  more  difi^cult  thing' than 
the  more^impartibg  of  inteQeotual  ixtttruetion.    A^gopd  school 
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makes  the  children  think ;  it  makes  them  interested  in  wha 
lies  around  them ;  it  makes  them  ask  questions ;  it  makes  them 
keen.  It  does  not  cram  them  with  imdigested  knowledge.  It 
trains  them  to  think  for  themselves;  it  teaches  them  how  to 
learn;  it  makes  them  want  to  learn;  it  interests  them  in  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  common  details  of  life ;  it  makes 
them  realise  that  the  simplest  questions  are  often  the  hardest 
questions,  and  that  the  simplest  things  are  often  the  best.  But 
a  good  school  does  not  stop  here.  It  trains  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind,  and  it  cares  most  of  all  for  character.  Its  deepest  and 
noblest  work  is  a  moral  work.  It  makes  the  children  not  simply 
brighter  and  cleverer,  but  better,  than  they  were  before.  It  aims 
at  producing  not  only  self-reliance  but  self-control  and  readincaj 
to  sacrifice  selfish  interests  to  dirtv. 

It  cannot  do  this,  however,  unless  it  is  inspired  by  a  strong 
and  noble  tradition.  All  good  education  involves  sacrifice.  And 
the  essential  things  in  a  good  school  are  not  a  well-chosen  time- 
table or  skilful  organisation  (though  both  are  necessary),  but 
the  personality  and  example  of  a  good  teacher.  That  is  the  foi*ce 
which  makes  the  school.  And,  in  order  to  attract  the  best  men 
and  women  to  the  work  of  education,  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  make  the  position  of  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  as  honour- 
able and  as  well-found  as  possible.  We  need  schools  of  first-rate 
quality  and  in  good  heart.  This  can  only  be  when  the  teachers 
are  the  best,  and  when  they  are  happy  in  the  conditions  of  their 
work. 

It  is  useless  to  turn  a  school  into  a  mere  labour-house.  Men 
and  citizens  have  to  be  trained,  not  onlv  workmen  and  "  hands  " 
for  employment.  But  the  best  education  combines  w^hat  is  prac- 
tical with  what  is  ideal.  It  does  not  overlook  the  economic  future 
of  the  pupil  in  attempting  to  safeguard  his  spiritual  jind  intel- 
lectual future.  The  best  schools  teach  the  children  to  value  and 
reverence  what  is  near  at  hand  and  *'  connuon,"  as  well  as  wliat 
is  distant  and  rare.  But  no  school  can  flourish  which  aims  at 
k^ping  the  scholars  down,  or  back  from  the  best  at  which  they 
can  aspire.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  in  times 
past  many  of  our  greatest  scholars  and  leaders  were  bred  as  lads 
in  country  schools. 

A  few,  at  all  events,  of  the  children  in  a  coimtry  school  are. 
likely  to  earn  their  living  in  some  calling  which  is  not  very  closely, 
connected  with  coimtry  life.  It  would  be  inexpedient,  there^ 
fore,  to  omit  from  the  course  of  study  in  such  schools  the  elements 
of  that  education  which  is  necessary  as  a  foimdation  for  success 
in  commerce  or  industry.  Still  less  reasonable  would  it  be  to 
model  the  curriculum  on  the  assumption  that  every  boy  in  a 
country  school  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  an  agricultinral  laboinrer. 
It  is  partiy  as  a  safeguard  against  any  such  assumption  being, 
made  that  the  literary  elements  in  the  curriculimx  have  tended 
to  oast  the  practical  elements,    ^ost  people  will  agree  in  thinking 


it  right  that  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education  should  be  given 
in  all  schools,  urban  and  rural  alike,  but  that,  in  all  cases,  an 
education  need  be  none  the  less  liberal  for  being  given  partly 
through  the  medium  of  practical  studies.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  no  less  general  conviction  that,  even  in  the  remotest  village 
school,  the  desire  to  keep  labourers  **  in  their  place "  should 
never  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  the  proper  claims  of  a  Uberal 
training. 

The  elementary  school  seems  not  to  be  the  place  for  [the 
technical  study  of  agriculture  in  any  specialised  form;  but 
the  general  influence  of  the  school  and  tiie  drift  of  its  work 
may  do  much  to  f ostur,  or  to  discourage,  an  interest  in  coimtry 
life.  Some  generations  ago  it  was  the  practice  to  sacrifice  ele- 
mentary education  to  the  claims  of  industry.  There  followed  a 
sharp  reaction,  and  a  too  violent  recoil  from  practical  studies 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Happily  there  is  now  an  increasing 
disposition  to  regard  literary  and  practical  studies  as  compatible 
elements  in  education.  Perhaps  the  most  efifective  of  all 
kinds  of  rural  education  is  that  which  combines  the  practical 
with  the  more  literary  elements,  and  which  teaches  a  child 
to  love  nature  and  to  admire  skill  in  handicraft,  while  at  the 
same  time  making  him  share  in  the  great  inheritance  of 
moral  ideals  and  noble  literature.  But  such  a  training, 
though  it  sounds  simple,  is  really  the  outcome  of  long 
study  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  coupled  with  practical  skill  in 
the  selection  of  subjects  and  in  the  choice  of  methods  in  teaching 
them.  Children  learn  to  love  a  subject  through  learning  from  a 
teacher  who  loves  it.  The  best  coimtry  schools  have  alwajrs  been 
those  which  are  taught  by  teachers  who  love  country  life,  who 
appreciate  its  beauty  and  varied  interest,  who  themselves  prefer 
to  live  in  the  country  than  in  the  town,  and  who  are  in  every 
way  the  intellectual  equals  of  their  colleagues  in  the  town  schools. 
The  country  is  the  ideal  place  for  the  education  of  children,  and 
the  greatest  efforts  should  be  made  to  keep  the  coimtry  schools 
up  to  a  high  level  of  educational  efficiency,  enthusiasm,  and  equip- 
ment. Country  teachers  need  special  encouragement  in  their 
work  and  many  special  opportunities  for  keeping  up  their  studies. 
They  need  books,  pictures,  opportunities  of  travel,  opportunities 
for  cultivated  intercourse.  Above  all,  they  need  to  feel  that  the 
nation  at  large  appreciates  the  immense  importance  of  their  task, 
and  honours  them  for  their  patience  in  overcoming  the  difficulties 
whioh  beset  it.  No  part  of  the  national  system  of  education 
needs,  or  will  repay,  more  systematic  encouragement  or  more 
constant  care. 

In  France  there  has  been  during  recent  years  a  remarkable 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools.  A  sort  of 
missionary  enthusiasm  for  national  education  through  repub- 
lican institutions  has  inspired  the  leaders  of  tinfi  reform.  And  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  how  much  of  the  moral  earnestness 
of  the  movement  ia  due  to  the  labours  and  example  of  Professor 
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Fi  BuHBon,  now  ProfeBsor  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  iotmmfy  IXraotdr 
of  the*  Prhxuury  Braneh  of  the  Ministary  <tf  PabUc  i&fitrtMti0ii. 
In*  view  of  the  practical  importance  of  the  subject,  it 'has  been 
felt  that  a  short  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  BVanee  will 
be  of  interest  to  many  English  readers ;  and  that,  though  direot 
imitation  ci  a  foreign  system  of  education  would  be  ^fruitless, 
e^m  df  it  were  practicable,  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive  and 
encouraging  in  parts  of  the  French  experience.  The  political 
aiid  eebnnmic  conditions  in  the  two  coimtries  are,  however,  so  very 
different  that  in  very-  many  respects  French  precedents  ^would  be 
as'  unfitting  to  fhiglish  circumstances  as  English  •  methods  6f 
adjustment  and  compromise  would  be  distasteful  to  the  genius 
of'  Freneh-  administration,  with  its  dislike  for  half  hgfats  and  its 
insistence  on  logical  distinctions. 

The  i^eports  which  follow  are  fnnn  the  pens  of  two  writers  who 
have  made  a  loo^  and  careful  study  of  some  of  the  aspects  of 
rural  education,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  difference 
between  French  and  English  life.  Mr.  Medd,  as  an  active  member 
of  the ,  Executive  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Committee,  anid 
Mr.  Brereton,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Jury  on-  Primay 
Eduoation  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  have  had 
excellent'  opportunities  of  coming  to  close  quarters '  with 
the  'practical  problems  connected  with  the  welfare  of  countrv' 
schools.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  upon  which  the 
following  reports  are  based,  they  met  with  the  most 
co\u*teous  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  educational  and  other 
authorities  in  France,  and  received  the  greatest  kindness  and 
assistance  from  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  On 
behalf  6f  the  Special  Inquiries  Section  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  writers  of  the  reports  in  theii* 
expression  of  hearty  thanks  for  the  consideration  and  friendly 
interest  with  which  they  were  received. 

To'^each  report  is  appended  the  tfame  of  its  author,  and  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  latter  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
opinions  therein  expressed. 

; .  HI  hav^  theionour  to  be.  Sir,    .., .     .  ;     .      '.  !^  ' 

.     .    Your  ojjedi^t  servant,.    ;- .  :  .  : 

.•  .V  MiofiAELE.  Sadler;-  '••'  "'*. 
Direot<»*  of  Special  Inquiries  and-Repcofsi 

Deoamber.  19011     ' 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A  course  of  education^  in  any  grade  of  school,  is  rightly  re- 
garded as^  whole,  made  up  of  many  ingredients,- nearly  iiJl  of 
which  are  closely  inter-related.  But  there  has  been  a  tendency, 
especially  notioeable  in  England,  to  ignore  this  essential  \mity  of 
any  course  of  education,  and  to  re^ird  the  latter  as  a  more  or 
less  fortuitous  aggregate  of  subjects  practically  independent  of 
one  another.  Happily  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  much 
less  common  than  it  used  to  be.  One  of  the  indirect  benefits 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  has  been  to  open  people's  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  technical  instruction  cannot  be  tied  down  to  mean 
the  teaching  of  one  or  two  strictly  industrial  subjects.  The  wide 
extension  given  to  the  term  by  responsible  Government  officials 
is  due  to  the  reason  that  the  experiment  has  brought  to  light  the 
vast  ramification  of  knowledge  that  lies  at  the  root  of  every  truly 
scientific  training,  and  the  interrelation  between  different  sub- 
jects that  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  more  or  lessdistinot.  From 
the  recognition  of  the  universal  kinship  among  subjects  to  their 
formation  into  well-defined  families  or  groups  was  an  easy  step. 
The  creation  of  Schools  of  Science,  the  Block  Grant  for  Elementary 
Education  as  a  whole,  and  the  latest  division  of  the  new  Board 
of  Education  into  sections  representing  distinct  groups  of  Instruc- 
tion, have  brought  us  a  long  way  on  the  road  of  looking  on  pro- 
cesses of  education  in  the  various  grades  as  entities  more  or  less 
complete  in  themselves,  rather  than  fortuitous  conciurences  of  sub- 
jects that  custom  immemorial  had  sanctioned,  or  some  specialist 
craze  had  squeezed  into  the  ''  indigesta  moles  "  that  formerly  passed 
in  some  cases  for  the  school  time-taUe. 

This  imification  of  grades  and  groups  in  Education  to  which 
we  seem  to  be  tending  has  long  been  an  accomplished  fact  in  France. 
There  the  province  of  each  type  of  school  has  been  clearly,  and 
maybe  in  some  cases  too  rigidly,  thought  out  and  defined.  This 
is  due,  perhaps,  in.  part  to  the  il^ench  habit  of  tackling  admini- 
strative problems  in  a  more  philosophical  spirit  than  our  practical 
English  minds  are  accustQQied  to.  "^he  one  starts  with  a  pattern ; 
the  other  makes  ita  pattern  as  it  goes  along.  Se  that  as  it  may,  the 
definition  of  each  grade  or  group  inextricably  involves  the  thinking 
out  o|  its  own  particular  aun.  And  so  the  practice  grew  ujp  com- 
paraUvBly  early  in  French  Primary.  Education  of  aridng^what 
i^Tpe  t^  individual  the  Friinary  or  SSghcr  Frimai^  S(;^ioiU  ought 
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to  produce,  cmd  then  framing  or  adjusting  the  programme  of 
studies  to  meet  the  new  requirements,  so  that  the  numerous  addi- 
tions and  modifications  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  intro- 
duced into  the  school  system  have  nearly  always  been  proposed, 
not  so  much  with  an  idea  of  favouring  the  teaching  of  this  or 
that  particular  subject  because  of  its  individual  merit,  as  (rf  re- 
modelling the  whole  curriculum  by  the  inclusion  of  a  new  dement 
like  la  morale  in  order  to  respond  to  some  freshly  discovered  want 
that  the  authorities  have  felt  or  admitted  in  the  aims  of  the  school. 
They  have  not  proceeded  on  the  piecework  and  patchwork  prin- 
ciple of  tacking  yet  another  'ology  on  to  an  already  overburdened 
ciuricidum,  but  even  when  such  an  apparently  isolated  subject 
as  Venseig7k£menJt  agricole  has  been  admitted,  they  have  at 
once  tried  to  locate  it,  and  have  never  rested  till  they  have  fitted 
it  into  the  curriculum,  altering  and  adapting  the  latter  wherever  it 
was  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  integration  and  assimilation 
complete.*  Thus  the  whole  coiu'se  of  studies  is  modified  and 
leavened  by  this  new  element,  which  thereby  brings  it  more  in 
accord  with  a  fresh  and  fuller  conception  of  the  aims  of  the  school. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  for  an  inquirer  into  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  rural  schools  in  France,  if  he  wishes  to  judge  impartially 
of  its  effects,  to  do  his  best  to  regard  the  question  from  the  same 
standpoint  as  its  originators  ;  that  is,  he  must  begin  by  acquiring 
a  suflSciently  complete  knowledge  of  French  Primary  Education 
in  order  to  see  where  the  particular  part  fits  in  with  the  working 
of  the  whole,  jiist  as  one  must  acquire  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
general  structiu^  of  any  engine  in  order  to  appreciate  the  true 
function  and  economy  of  any  particular  piece  of  its  mechanism. 
But  when  one  has  further  to  enquire  into  the  '' educational  in- 
fluence "  of  the  rural  school,  it  is  clear  that  this  subsidiary  know- 
ledge of  the  system  as  a  whole  now  becomes  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  investigation,  for  agricultural  instruction,  which  is  only  a  part, 
is  clearly  inadequate  to  explain  the  entire  function  of  the  school 
in  the  country.  Hence,  therefore,  while  only  a  few  words  on  the 
central  authorities  are  necessary,  it  is  essential  to  obtain  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  the  work  of  the  school,  the  teachers,  and  the  local 
authorities.  These,  in  the  main,  are,  fortunately,  fairly  easy  to 
describe,  thanks  to  the  uniformity  that  a  strong  centralisation 
always  produces— imiformity  which  is  currently  regarded  in  Eng-  • 
land  as  an  absolute  rule  in  French  education,  and  possesses,  in  thin 
Vixae,  the  exceptional  advantage  of  allowing  frequent  comparisons 
of  the  schools  in  the  departments  under  observation  i^ith  those 
of  France  as  a  whole. 

Yet,  here  a  word  of  warning  is  necessary.  This  uniformity  • 
which  seems  so  imiM^rsal,  appears  singularly  modified  on  a  nearer 
acquaintance.  We  are  so  apt  to  forget  that  education  is  a 
thing  wboe^  mechanism  is  not  built  up  out  of  lifeless  elements, 

■   ■■■*■  ■■.■■■■  »      ■         I   »  ■  I    ■  ■     ■  I      Ml         ^fe        ■■■■■  *    *   f     '  ■■  »<■*»        *■     ' 

*  Divers  en  se«  apjplications,  renseignement  de  Tdcole  eat  un  en  Bdn  pria-     * 
dpe.    M.Oolireui  m  the  Revue  Pddagogique  for  October,  1^00,  pkge  363. 
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but  oomposed  of  creatureB  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves.  That 
is  to  say,  the  working  and  efficiency  of  the  machine  in  such  oases 
depends  essentially  on  the  abilities,  energy,  and  skill  of  those  who 
make  up  the  administration.  In  a  word,  however  excellent  the 
administrative  system  may  be  on  paper,  the  real  driving  power 
comes  from  the  character  of  the  personnel  which  compose  it— 
in  this  instance,  the  officials,  the  inspectors,  and  the  teachers.  And 
since  men  differ  more  or  less,  and  some  are  prone  to  lay  greater 
stress  on  one  part  of  the  programme  than  another ;  since  even  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  depend  for  interpretation  on  the 
spirit  of  those  who  administer  them ;  since  some  regions  in  France 
seem  to  be  inhabited  by  more  vigorous  and  industrio\is  races  than 
others,  there  exists  underneath  the  outward  and  visible  appearance 
of  rigid  imiformity  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  variety  and  dif- 
ference. That  it  might  be  greater  still  would,  no  doubt,  in  some 
oases  be  an  advantage.  But  the  actual  diversity  is  so  great  that 
anyone  who  had  not  really  visited  a  sufficient  number  of  tjrpical 
departments  among  the  eighty-six  of  which  France  is  composed 
would  be  certainly  rash  in  always  drawing  wide  and  sweeping  con 
elusions  about  the  state  of  things  in  regions  other  than  he  had 
visited,  especially  as  each  department  seems  to  possess,  as  far  as 
education  is  concerned,  its  own  physiognomy,  a  subject  to  which 
later  on  reference  will  be  made. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  as  many  critics  of  schools  forget,  that 
the  school,  although  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  education,  is  only 
one  of  three  others  almost  equally  important— the  home,  the  social 
milieu,  and  the  religious  influences*.  We  must  therefore,  in  an 
enquiry  into  the  position  and  educational  influence  of  the  rural 
schools  in  France,  not  heedlessly  ascribe  everything  to  the  school, 
whether  good  or  ill,  but  try  to  discriminate  to  a  rough  extent  the 
effects  of  other  factors  at  work ;  and  this  leads  us  straightway  into 
an  inquiry  into  the  social  and  economic  forces  which  seem  to  be 
affecting  French  coimtry  life  to-day.  Everywhere  in  Eiu'ope  the 
centripetal  force  of  the  towns  appear  to  be  growing.  Does  the 
French  rwrsl  school  exert  its  influence  in  favour  of  town  or  country  ? 
What  is  its  influence,  measiu^  in  terms  of  good  or  evil  repute, 
among  the  peasants  ?  Is  there  a  rural  exodus,  and  if  so,  what  are 
the  general  effects  on  this  exodus,  of  higher  wages  in  the  towns, 
of  declining  population,  of  alcoholism,  of  protection,  of  taxation, 
of  land  tenure,  of  conscription  ?     Is  the   school    a  centre   and 


*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  come  across  Mr.  Sadler's  mono- 
graph on  "How  Far  can  we  Learn  Anything  of  Practical  Value 
from  the  Study  of  Foreign  SyBtems  of  Education  ? "  "  Education  is 
not,*'  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  a  matter  merely  of  schools  and  school- 
rooms. Surely  what  we  in  England  really  mean  in  our  hearts  by  educa- 
tion is  that  great  aggregate  of  the  influences  which  come  to  us  in  our 
homes,  at  church  and  chapel,  in  daily  life,  in  intercourse  with  our  con- 
temporaries, in  love  of  home  and  father  and  mother — in  all  the  thousand 
streams  of  influence  and  suggestion  which  in  a  free  country  converge 
upon  each  individual  life  and  shape  ideals  of  conduct*" 
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rallying  point  of  all  social  reform,  or  is  it  merely  content  to 
interpret  its  duties  in  the  narrower  sense  of  instruction  pure  and 
simple? 

In  fact,  it  is  only  when  we  have  formed  a  certain  idea  of  the  relative 
function  and  importance  of  each  of  these  different  factors  that 
we  can  disentangle  from  the  social  and  economic  life  of  rural  France 
in  a  rough  and  approximate  fashion  the  actual  influence  and  value 
of  the  school  in  the  country  and  venture  to  draw  any  general 
conclusions  about  its  work,  and  hazard  a  few  suggestions  in  the 
way  of  application  to  English  education— suggestions  which  must 
practically  be  limited  and  confined  to  details ;  for  when  the  two 
educational  machines  are  so  \mlike  as  those  of  English  and  French 
primary  education,  it  is  obvious  that  only  what  in  engineering  are 
called  "  interchangeable  "  parts  can  be  with  success  adopted  oi* 
adapted.* 

Themateiials  of  which  the  present  report  is  composed  are  prac- 
tically derived  from  two  sources.  One  consists  of  a  large  number 
of  official  docmnents,  bulletins,  etc.,  and  more  especially  of  the 
four  fine  volumes  published  by  the  Ministry  dealing  with  the 
statistics,  the  organisation,  and  the  reports  of  Inspectors  and 
Academy  Inspectors  of  Primary  Education,  which  every  student 
of  the  subject  should  read.  The  other  somrce  is  derived  from  a 
large  body  of  notes  which  represent  in  its  briefest  form  the  summary' 
of  long  conversations  with  over  100  persons  diunng  a  tour  of  some 
600  roiles  (more  than  300  of  which  were  "  en  bicyclette  "),  made 
last  spring  through  the  five  Departments  of  Calvados,  Ome,  Sarthe, 
Indre-et-Loire,  Loir-et-Cher.  The  tour  extended  over  a  period 
of  five  weeks,  during  which  the  writer  visited  some  60  primary 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  nine  normal  schools.  Among 
the  persons  interviewed  were  two  rectors,  the  five  academy 
inspectors  of  the  departments,  three  secretaries  to  the  academy 
inspectors,  foiu*teen  inspectors,  the  heads  and  some  of  the  staff  of 
the  nine  normal  schools,  four  professors  of  agricultm^,  some  60 
teachers,  and  a  certain  number  of  peasants,  parents  and  boys, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  general.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
he  had  further  long  conversations  with  the  members  of  the  offi- 
cial world,  and  especially  with  his  French  colleagues  on  the  Jury 
for  Primary  Education,  which  contained,  among  others,  a 
former  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (M.  L.  Bourgeois),  the  past 
and  present  heads  of  Primary  Instruction  (M.  Buisson  and  M. 
Bayet),  the  Oomte  de  Fontaine  de  Resbecq,  former  Under-secretary 
of  Primary  Instruction  and  representative  of  the  ecoles  libres ;  several 
heads  of  departments  (M.  Chariot  and  M.  Foug^re),  and  "  inspec- 
teiuB  g^n^raux"  M.  Jost  and  M.  R6n^  Leblanc  (the  "  godfather  " 
of  agricultural  education  m  France)  ;  M.  B^dorez,  the  Director  of 
Education  in  Seine ;  M.  Baudrillard,  Primary  Inspector ;  Madame 
Chegarey,    the   head   of    the   higher  primary    school    Sophie 

*  Cf.  M.  Sadler,  pp.  cit.,  page  18,  on  this  question. 
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Germain;  and  the  late  M.  Achille  Deum*  and  M.  Comte,  the 
teaehers'  representatives. 

Among  the  schools  visited  were  several  belonging  to  the  religious 
orders.  ^'  Le  mieux  est  toujours  Tennemi  du  bien^';  and  while  the 
writer  was  always  comi»ously  received,  he  experienced  in  more 
oases  than  one  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to 
visit  individual  schools,  especially  those  for  girls,  despite  the 
ored^itials  he  carried,  which  included  a  general  letter  of  intro- 
duction kindly  furnished  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vaughan. 
liven  when  permission  was  obtained,  there  were  further  delays. 
''Q  faut  pr^venir"  was  a  not  infrequent  expression,  and  tho 
idea  that  his  visit  was  being  carefully  prepared  for,  despite  the 
honour  that  was  perhaps  therein  intended,  contrasted  most  un- 
favourably with  what  was  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  ^cole  laXque. 
This  was  all  the  more  unfortunate  as  the  religious  schools  of  Paris, 
or  at  all  ev^ts  those  of  the  Fr^res  de  la  Doctrine  Ghr^tienne, 
seem  to  be  easily  accessible  to  foreign  visitors. 

As  it  seems  raiher  too  formidable  a  task  to  draw  up  the  bead- 
roll  of  persons  to  whom  thanks  are  due,  since  it  would  contain  at 
least  some  120  names,  perhaps  the  simplest  task  to  adopt  is  to  place 
on  record  here  the  adioirable  reception  th'^t  the  writer  met  with 
everywhere,  and  to  insist  eqpecially  on  Ixie  frankness  and  freedom 
with  which  officials  of  every  grade  debated  with  him  the  weak 
and  doubtful  points  in  the  s}^tem  with  all  that  tact  and  nice  sense 
of  give  and  take  that  render  a  diseussion  with  any  cultivated 
Frenchman  so  attractive  and  instructive.  It  is,  indeed,  highly 
remarkable  that  a  system  round  which  the  fiercest  light  of  pole- 
mical strife  has  played  should  not  merely  permit,  but  invite  and 
even  encourage  criticism.  Surely  we  have  here  what  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  very  healthy  sign.  On  the  one  hand  it  impUes 
that  sense  of  strength  which  can  only  come  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  when  one  has  written  off  all  doubtful  assets  and  written 
down  everjiihing  to  its  lowest  value,  there  still  figures  on  the 
balance  sheet  a  solid  i-eserve  of  merit  to  draw  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  typifies  imder  its  best  and  most  living  form  the  spirit  of 
progress  ever  on  the  alert  to  better  itself,  counting,  as  it  were,  the 
present  gain  but  loss  in  its  strenuous  effort  to  improve  and  keep 
the  school  abreast  of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  age. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  permissible  here  to  express  one's  profound  regret  at  the 
sudden  death  of  M.  Deum.  It  came  as  a  painful  shock  to  one  who  recalled 
his  boundless  energy  and  unflagging  spirits  of  a  year  ago.  His  wide  sym- 
pathies, his  unfailing  tact,  his  sound  judgment,  his  rare  sense  of  justice, 
his  frank  independence,  and  his  absolute  unpretentiousness  won  for  him 
the  regard  of  his  superiors,  and  endeared  him  to  all  his  foreign  colleagues. 
France  is  poorer  to-day  by  the  loss  of  one  who  was  not  only  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  teacher,  but  also  the  exponent  of  many  of  the  best  national  traits. 
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THistoire.  (4)  Les  (Euvres  post-scolaires.  (5)  Le  surmenage 
avant  et  apres  TEcole.     (6)  La  Cooperation  Universitaire. 

Bulletin  des  Amicales  dlnstituteurs  et  d'Institutions  Publics. 
Premier  Congres  des  Amicales  dlnstituteurs  et  dlnstitu- 
tnces  Publics  de  France  et  des  colonies  tenu  k  Paris  les 
6,  7  et  8  aottt,  1900.  Rapport  g^n^ral.  Bibliothfeque 
d'Education,  15  rue  Cluny,  Pans. 

Reunions  P^daeogiques  des  Directeurs  et  des  Directrices  d']6coles 
Communates  et  MatemeUes  de  Paris.  Rapport  sur  la 
R^forme  du  Certificat  d'^tudes  primaires,  par  Id.  R.  Pinset. 
Evreux,  1900.    Imp.  de  Charles  H^rissey. 

Bulletin  du  Cercle  des  Instituteurs  de  la  Sarthe.  October,  1897 ; 
January,  1898 ;  April,  1898 ;  July,  1898 ;  April  and  October, 
1899 ;  February,  1900.    Le  Mans.    Imprimerie  Sarthoise. 
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La  Depopulation  des  Campagnes.  Par  M.  P.  D^hila^. 
In^pecteur  de  rEnseignement  Primaire.  Paris:  Libraire 
Classique.    F.  Nathan.     1900. 

L'Enseignement  Anti-alcoolique  k  T^j^cole.  Par  MM.  Legrain  et 
P^res.    Paris :  Librairie  Classique.    F.  Nathan.     1899. 

Histoire  d'une  Bouteille.  Livre  de  Lecture  sur  Tenseignement 

anti-alcoolique  h  Tusage  des  Cours  nioyen  et  superieur  des 

ecoles  primaires.     Par  M.  J.  Beaudriilard,   Inspecteur  de 

.    Tenseignement  primaire  k  Paris.    Deuxieme  Edition.    Paris 

Librairie  Delagrave.     1899. 

Education  in  the  Coimtry  Districts.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Con- 
dition and  Needs  of-  Rural  Elementary  Schools.  (Re- 
printed from  the  Mancliester  Guardian)    1899. 

The  Neglect  of  Village  Education.  By  J.  T.  Macnamara,  LL.D. , 
M.P.    Offices  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.    [1899]. 

English  County  Cottages  by  J.  G.  Green.  "Rural  World" 
Publishing  Company.     1899. 

Educational  Review  (American).  September,  1901.  Educational 
Lessons  of  the  Paris  Exposition  by  Anna  Tolman  Smith. 

The  Cry  of  the  Villages,"  in  "  Before  the  Great  Pillage,"  by 
Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.    Published  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

"Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts."  March  16th,  1900.  Con- 
tinuation School  Work  in  Rural  Districts,  by  H.  Macan, 
M.A.,  F.C.S. 

Agricultural  Education  by  John  C.  Medd,  M.A.,  Executive 
Member  of  the  Agncultural  Education  CommitteCj  in 
"National  Education,  Essays  towards  a  Constructive 
Policy,"  edited  by  Laurie  Magnus.    (Murray.) 

France  by  J.  E.  C.  Bodley.     Macmillan. 

Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Industry  by  Fabian 
Ware.     Harper  Bros. 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  July.  December,  1901. 
(1)  Back  to  the  Land ;  (2)  Back  to  the  Land — a  sequel, 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Nelson. 

Note. — There  is   an   excellent   series  of  bibliographies   appended   to 
each  of  the  chapters  in  the  Rapport^  E.  P.,  above. 
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HISTOEICAL   SKETCH. 


Up  to  1789*  Primary  Instruction  in  France  was  looked  on  as  a 
religioTJs  workf  (peuvre  pie),  and  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chnstian  Brothers.  The  notion  of  considering  it  as  a  branch  of 
National  Education  that  society  was  bound  to  encourage  and  main- 
tain existed  only  in  the  minds  of  a  few  philosophers.  The  Consti- 
tution of  1791  declared  in  favour  of  the  creation  and  organisation 
of  a  public  system  of  instruction  common  to  all  citizens,  and  gratui- 
tous for  such  parts  of  instruction  as  are  indispensable  to  all  men. 
It  further  decreed  compulsory  attendance  and  the  Uberty  of  teach- 
ing. All  this  legislation  remained  a  dead  letter  owing  to  the  wars 
in  which  the  Convention  became  involved.  Napoleon  centralised 
all  existing  forms  of  education  in  the  university.  The  right  to 
teach  was,  however,  conceded  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  subject 
to  the  leave  of  the  University.  Furthermore,  all  schools  were 
compelled  to  cuiopt  as  base  of  their  instruction  the  precepts  of 
the  CathoUc  reUgion.  Under  the  Restoration  a  keen  struggle  was 
waged  between  the  partisans  of  the  rival  systems  of  mutual  and 
simultaneous  instruction.  The  champions  of  the  latter,  the  Fr^res 
de  la  Doctrine  Chr^tienne,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  teaching 
of  their  illustrious  founder,  de  La  Salle,  re-opened  their  schools.^ 
Their  superior  pedagogy  told  in  the  long  run.  Tlie  mutual  system 
of  instruction  was  ousted,  and  schools  were  closed. 

The  first  great  era  of  reform  in  French  primary  education  begins 
with  the  July  monarchy.  After  taking  a  preUminary  census  of 
the  stock  of  educational  machinery  in  the  country,  which  thereby 
revealed  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  M.  Guizot,  laid  in  1833, 
the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of  elementary  and  higher 
primary  education.  There  was  no  compulsory  attendance.  Each 
commune  was,  however,  obliged  to  maintain  a  school  and 
pay  the  teacher,  who  also  received  the  children's  fees.  Free 
education  was  to  be  provided  for  the  children  of  the  [indigent 
only.  The  religious  element  was  maintained  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  cur^,  or  pasteur,  as  a  member  of  the  local  com- 
mittee of  management.  An  ordonnaivce  prescribed  in  1836 
the  foxmdation  of  girls'  schools.  The  inspectorate  was  or- 
ganised by  the  appointment  of  one  inspector  to  each  department. 
Normal  schools  were  founded,  and  amoimted  to  84  in  1848. 
The  Uberty  of  teaching  (i,e,,  of  opening  a  school)  was  secm*ed  and 
regulated  by  the  law  of  1833  (Gobron).    The  result  of  these  reforms 

•  See  Eajpport  E.  P.  Introduction  historique,  page  2. 

t  For  a  nuler  account  of  the  "  origines  "  of  Pnmary  Education  in  France, 
and  particulars  of  priTate  initiative  before  the  Revolution,  see  Report  M.  A., 
pages  18 — 25,  and  for  after  that  period,  L'Enseignement  Primaire 
Catholique  Histoire^L^gislation,  1789-1900,  by  M.  le  comte  de  Fontaine  de 
Resbecq. 

t  Official  Statistics,  page  cciL 
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10  best  denoted  by  the  fact  that  in  1827  the  nximber  of  illiterates 
among  the  consoripts  was  58  per  cent,  while  in  1847  it  had  fallen  to 
36  per  cent.   The  Second  Bepublic^  under  the  influence  of  the  Prince 
President,  passed    in    1850    the   law    Falloux.     It   suppreesed 
the  hieher  primary  schoolfi  by  ignoring  them  in  its  list  of  the  various 
forms  of  primary  education,  md  d^w  up  a  new  programme  far 
Primary  Education,  which  consisted  of  the  three  B's  and  religious 
instruction.    Among  the  optional  subjects  elementary  instruction 
in  agriculture  was  mentioned    for  the  first    time.     It    recog- 
nised two  new  sorts  of  schools— the  pubUc  schools  maintained 
by  the  communes,  and  the  private  ones  founded  or  maintained 
by  private  individuals  or  religious  associations.    "Teachers  were 
to  be  properly  housed,  and  provision  was  made  for  starting  girls' 
schools  in  communes  of  over  800  souls,  and  for  the  creation  of  classes 
for  adults,  and  professional  training  for  apprentices.    ConseUs  oca- 
ilemiques  dSpartemerUaux  were  started  to  supervise  all  grades  of 
education.    In  1854  France  was  divided  into  16  academies  (univer- 
sities to-day),  each  administered  by  a  rector  with  an  academy  inspe<^ 
tor  under  him  for  each  of  the  departments  in  his  circoTiscription. 
The  oanseils  a/xxMnyiques  disappeared.      New  bodies,  dealing  only 
with   Primary   Education — les   conseUs  ddpartemeTUaux — were 
created.    The  nomination  of  the  teacher  was  transferred  from  the 
rector  to  the  prefect. 

The  ministry  of  M.  Duruy  (1865-1869)  is  another  landmark  in 
the  historyof  French  Primary  Education.  In  three  years  he  raised 
the  classes  for  adults  from  under  4,000  to  32,383,  containing  829,555 
pupils.  Teachers*  salaries  were  improved  ;  primary  schools  for  girls 
in  commimes  of  over  500  souls  were  rendered  obUgatory ;  fi'ee  school- 
ing could  be  adopted  at  the  option  of  the  commune;  hamlet- 
schools  were  created,  and  departments  obliged  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
necessitous  schools.  He  further  encouraged  the  creation  of  caisses 
des  Ax>le8,  whose  receipts  should  be  utilised  for  improving  the  atten- 
dance by  prizes,  and  by  relief  allowances  to  indigent  children.  The 
fruits  of  this  liberal  regime  are  beet  seen  from  the  following  figiu^es. 
The  nimiber  of  schools  which  in  1850  stood  at  60,579,  in  1866 
had  reached  the  total  of  70,671.  The  pupils  who  in  1850  were  a 
Uttle  over  three  millions  and  a  quarter,  amoxmted  to  more  than 
four  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  percentage  of  illiterate  conscripts 
had  fallen  to  23  per  cent. 

When  the  history  of  the  first  30  years  of  the  Third  Eepublic  is 
written  some  himdred  years  hence,  it  will  probably  be  admitted 
on  all  sides  that  its  most  permanent  and  enduring  work  is  the 
reorganisation  and  re-creation  of  the  system  of  Primary  Education  ; 
in  iVance.  The  first  law  of  importance  is  that  of  Jime  1st,  1878,  - 
which  imposed  on  the  conmiunes  the  necessity  of  acquiring  their 
school  buildings.  The  State  at  once  set  aside  the  smn  of  £2,400,000 
as  a  grant-in-aid  for  this  purpose,  with  a  like  sum  for  loans,  which 
was  applied  for  "  the  construction,  reconstitution,  and  fitting  up  of 
these  schools.*'    Further  grants  on  a  still  more  munificent  scale 
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follofwed.  The  magnitude  of  the  reform  is  beet  seen  from  actual 
figures.  From  1878  to  1897,  35,145  maternal  or  primary  schools 
and  163  normal  schools  have  been  built  or  acquired,  and  19,817  have 
been  fitted  up  and  furnished.  In  all,  the  central  and  local  autho- 
rities together  have  spent  alone  under  this  heading  £34,000,000. 
In  1879  a  law  was  passed  compelling  eveiy  department  to  maintain 
a  training  college  for  male  and  female  teachers  respectively.  This 
law  has  now  been  practically  carried  out,  and  France  possesses 
to-day,  if  anything,  too  many  normal  colleges.  The  two  superior 
normal  schools  of  Fontenay  (1880)  and  St.  Goud  (1881-2)  were  also 
founded  in  order  to  supply  the  normal  schools  with  professors. 
During  the  same  period  a  large  number  of  certificcUs  or  professional 
diplomas  were  established,  notably  the  certificat  d'aptitvde  yida- 
gogique  for  probationers  in  teaching,  the  certificat  d'aptUvde  for 
primary  inspectors  and  the  heads  of  normal  schools,  and  a  certificat 
d'ensei^neTnent  agricole.  Still  more  important  is  the  law  of  the 
16th  Jime,  1881,  which  rendered  obligatory  for  all  teachers,  whether 
public  or  private,  the  brevet  de  capacity.  The  fruits  of  this  law  are 
evident  tcniay.  In  1877  there  were  41,712*  teachers  without  the 
brevet.  According  to  the  statistics  of  1897,  they  niunber  only 
9^181,1  and  of  these  a  large  nimiber  are  in  the  kindergarten 
schools,  which  were  not  comprised  in  the  census  of  1877. 

!l^ving  set  the  school  buildings  in  order,  and  raised  the  profession 
of  the  teacher  to  that  of  a  skilled  profession,  the  BepubUc  tinned 
its  attention  to  the  carrying  out  the  triple  reform  with  which  the 
name  of  Jules  Ferry  is  indissolubly  associated— aboUtion  of  fees, 
compulsory  education,  and  laicisation  of  the  schools.  The  law  of 
June  16th,  1881,  abolished  all  payments  in  kindergarten, 
primary,  and  normal  schools.  This  law  on  free  education  naturally 
paved  the  way  for  compulsory  education.  It  furnished,  in  fact, 
one  of  its  arguments.  "It  is  just,"  said  the  Eapporteur  on 
the  Bill  to  the  Senate,  '^to  render  accessible  for  all  what 
is  rendered  obligatory  for  all."  The  law  on  compulsion,  which 
dates  from  1882,  established  compulsory  education,  not  com- 
pulsory attendance.  Parents  might  send  their  children  where 
they  pleased,  or  even  have  them  instructed  at  home.  The  liberty 
of  ignorance  was  alone  proscribed.  School  attendance  commissions 
were  to  be  appointed  in  every  viHage  to  draw  up  lists  of  children 
under  the  Act ;  and  in  case  of  non-declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  in  favour  of  any  school,  the  child  was  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
list  of  the  village  school.  To  provide  funds  for  the  encouragement 
of  attendance,  the  Caiase  des  J^coles,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tionedi  was  rendered  obUgatory  for  all  the  communes.  The  legal 
institution  of  the  certificat  d'dttides,  or  leaving  certificate,  also 
belongs  to  this  period. 

Th^  two  reforms,  drastic  as  they  were,  were,  however,  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  third  law  of  October  30th,  1886,  which  decreed 
the  kdcisation  of  the  schools,  and  cut  the  painter  once  cind  for  all 

*  France.  t  France  and  Algeria. 
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between  the  public  and  private  schools,  between  the  State  and  the 
different  cults.    The  laicisation  was  to  be  established  in  two  fasli- 
ions.   The  school  programme  was  to  be  purged  of  all  denominational 
teaching  distinctively  Boman  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jewish,  the 
teaching  of  la  morale  being  put  in  its  place.      A  large  numb^" 
of  the  State  schools  werenunder  the  direction  of  the  congriganistes. 
In  the  boys'  schools  these  persons  were  to  be  displaced  by  a  lay 
personnel  within  the  space  of  five  yeara,  but  the  rdigieuses  at  the 
head  of  the  girls'  schools  were  to  be  left  in  possession  till  their  death 
or  resignation.    On  the  other  hand  the  new  law  confirmed  the 
principle  of  the  liberty  of  teaching.    Article  35  left  to  the  directors 
and  directresses  in  private  schools  entire  liberty  in  the  choice  of 
their  methods,  programmes  and  books,  reservation  only  being  made 
in  favour  of  the  State's  right  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such  books  as 
are  contrary  to  morality,  the  constitution,  or  the  law.  These  schools 
are  subject  to  inspection,  but  only  as  regards  morality,  hygiene, 
sanitation,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  duties  imposed  on  teachers 
by  the  law  of  March  28th,  1882.    Certain  formalities  were  also 
laid  down  for  the  opening  of  any  new  private  school.    Higher 
primarj'  schools  were  once  more  recognised.    The  right  to  appoint 
teachers  was  reserved  to  the  prefect  as  before,  but  his  power  is 
Umited,  by  the  fact  that  the  right  of  proposing  candidates  rests 
with  the  academy  inspector.     The  same  law  regulated  the  juris- 
prudence to  be  employed  in  the  case  of  offending  teachers,  and  with 
this  idea  the  conseil  departementaZ  was  remodelled  in  order  to  give 
the  pedagogical  element  the  majority. 

These  reforms  necessitated  a  certain  number  of  financial  changes 
that  took  place  in  1889.  The  financial  burdens  shared  between 
the  State,  the  department,  and  the  commime  were  simplified  and 
defined.  Up  to  this  date  public  teachers  had  been  paid  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  smtax  on  each  commune,  the  law  only  having  fixed  a 
minimum.  *  Henceforth  they  are  paid  direct  by  the  State,  and  only 
receive  certain*  allowances  and  extra  grants  from  the  communes 
in  certain  cases.  Under  the  pr^nt  arrangement,  therefore, 
the  State  pays  the  salary  of  all  fimctionaries,  and  beara,  in  addition, 
the  cost  of  the  ^l^ves-nudtres  in-  the  normal  schools. 

The  department  has  to  maintain  the  normal  schools  (fabric, 
fumitm'e,  and  teaching  materials);  it  has  also  to  meet  a  few 
minor  expenses,  such  as  an  indemniU  to  inspectors  of  300  francs. 
The  commune  must  keep  in  good  repair  the  school  buildings,  with 
the  master's  house,  pay  for  heating  and  lighting  the  class-rooms, 
find  the  wages  of  the  gens  de  service  (where  they  exist),  support  the 

cost  of  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  renewal  of  school  furniture, 

>  ii   — -'■■■■  ■  ' 

*  According  to  the  official  report  (E.P.),  the  situation  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  poor  communes  could  hardly  pay  their  teachers  the 
minimum  wage.  The  rich  communes  often  made  a  large  addition  to  the 
legal  salary.  "  These  liberalities  possessed  the  disadvantage  of  creating 
veritably  startling  inequalities  between  teachers  in  the  same  department 
and  the  same  canton,  and  managing  schools  of  equal  importance"  (page  176). 
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including  the  registers,  etc.,  allow  the  teachers  "  lodging  money  " 
where  no  proper  house  exists,  and  an  indemnM  de  risidefwce  in  all 
cases  where  the  village  population  is  over  1,000,  and  pay  for  the 
sewing  mistress  in  mixed  schools  imder  a  male  teacher.  The  same 
law  which  made  the  payment  of  teachers  a  State  affair  established 
a  regular  scale  of  salaries  for  teachers  and  probationers,  by  dividing 
them  up  into  six  classes.  Promotion  is  therefore  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  localitv. 

In  1893  probationers'  salaries  were  raised  to  900  francs.  In  1900, 
the  question  of  teachers'  salaries  having  come  once  more  to  the 
front,  the  number  of  stagiaires  was  reduced,  and  the  percentage 
in  the  higher  classes  augmented,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
promotion.  Meanwhile,  the  school  programme  has  undergone 
numerous  revisions.  The  need  of  bringing  the  school  more  into 
practical  relation  with  everyday  life  has  led  to  several  important 
modifications.  Yet  the  ideal  aim  of  the  school  has  never  been  sacri- 
ficed. M.  Bayet  says  in  an  eloquent  preface  to  the  latest  report  on 
Primary  Education :  **  Nous  poursuivons  la  culture  g^n^rale  du 
caract^re  et  de  Tesprit,  mais  nous  cherchons  en  meme  temps  k 
orienter  I'enfant  vers  la  vie  pratique."  The  most  notable  of  these 
changes  are  the  attention  given  to  manual  training  in  the  towns, 
and  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  Third  Republic  may  be  briefly  resumed  under  the 
heads  of  free  education,  compulsory  attendance,  and  laicisation 
of  the  schools,  simplification  and  adjustment  of  the  cost  of  education 
between  the  three  contracting  parties— the  Stete,  department, 
and  commune— generalisation  of  primary  education  by  the  con- 
struction or  maintenance  of  a  pubUc  school  in  every  village,  with  a 
marked  improvement  in  school  furniture  and  equipment,  thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  the  central  authorities ;  teachers'  salaries  raised 
and  teachers  themselves  paid  directly  by  the  Stete,  while  every- 
where training  colleges  have  been  j^ovided  in  abundance.  At  the 
same  time  the  instruction  given  has  been  rendered  at  once  demo* 
cratic  by  the  teaching  of  "  civics  and  la  morale,'*  and  practical  by 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  and  agricultiu:e  ;  and  lastly 
the  higher  primary  school— which  is  the  natural  crown  to  a  primary 
education— has  been  successfully  re-esteblished.  The  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  Eepublic  must  admit  that,  however  short  it  may  have  come  of 
carr)nng  out  the  extensive  programme  of  reforms  proposed  by  the 
Convention,  it  has  been  singularly  successful  in  realising,  for  good 
or  ill,  the  educational  ideals  traced  out  by  Condorcet  a  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  respect  of  the  progress  effected  diu'ing  the  last 
20  or  30  years,  the  following  stetistics  are  given  in  the  official  cata- 
logue to  Class  I.  of  the  Paris  Exhibition.  In  1897,  there  were 
41,568  teachers  more  than  in  1877;*  the  children  have  increased 
to  the  extent  of  1,012,052,  and  now  amount  to  6,326,324  pupils 
(of  whom  one  quarter  are  in  the  religious  schools).    In  1877,  15 


The  number  in  1896-7,  in  all.'grades'of  Jprimary  schools,  was  158,872^ 
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per  cent,  of  the  oonBcripts  were  illiterates,  in  1896  there  were 
only  5 '  3  per  cent.* ;  and  finally  the  total  of  pupils  who  passed  the 
eertificat  d'itvdes  has  risen  from  36,841  in  1877,  to  186,031  in 
1897. 

And  lastly,  the  school,  interpi^ting  for  itself  the  idea  of 
national  education  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  programmes  and 
syllabuses,  or  even  the  mei'e  training  of  the  youth  during 
the  narrow  cycle  of  the  school  life,  but  as  a  work  whose  sphere 
includes  the  education  of  pupils  of  all  ages,  and  embraces  in  its 
widest  sense  the  bringing  forward  and  uplifting  of  the  masses,  has 
thrown  itself  with  extraordinary  ardour  into  the  field  of  education 
extension  and  social  regeneration.  The  official  world  has  indeed 
given  its  consent  and  even  approbation  and  encouragement ;  but 
the  real  living  force  behind  tiie  movement  has  come  from  the 
teachers  themselves,  who  have  spared  neither  their  own  time  nor 
themselves  in  their  efforts  to  foxmd  continuation  classes  for  ex-pupils 
and  adults,  to  provide  evening  recreation  and  amusements,  and  to 
encourage  thrift  and  mutual  assurance  among  their  pupils,  form 
old  boys'  associations,  or  combat  the  growing  evils  of  alcoholism. 
In  this  work  they  have  been  ably  seconded  by  the  numerous  societies 
which  exist  for  the  promotion  of  popular  instruction  in  France, 
the  most  notable  of  which  is  probably  the  Ligue  Fran9ai8e  de 
I'Enseignement. 
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CHAPTER  I. -THE  AUTHORITIES  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Central  Authorities. 

It  may  interest  Englishmen  to  know  that,  whereas  in  their  own 
coimtry  the  post  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  (as  distinct 
from  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council)  is  only  a  creation  of  yestei-- 
day,  the  office  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  dates  from 
1828.  Of  his  power  over  the  public  schools  it  is  uimecessary  to  speak 
here.  His  rights  in  relation  to  the  private  and  confessional  schools 
are  confmed  to  seeing  they  are  properly  staffed,  kept  in  a  sanitary 
state,  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  law.  As  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  even  teachers  in  private  and  religious  schools 
are  obliged  to  possess  the  hrev^  de  capadti.  There  is  no  **  free 
trade"  in  teaching.  In  England  a  school  may  exist  without  the 
cognisance  of  the  State.  In  France  schools  of  every  kind  must 
come  under  State  supervision.  The  effect  on  the  general  standai*d 
of  teaching  is  obvious. 

There  are  three  permanent  directors  for  primary,  secondary, 
and  superior  education  respectively.  The  primary  section 
is  divided  up  into  five  bureaux.  The  first  is  concerned 
with  the  persormd  of  Primary  Education,  the  second  with  the 
discipline,  examinations  and  programmes  (it  was  from  this  bureau 
that  the  celebrated  circular  on  agricultural  education  was  issued)  ; 

*  According  to  a  Ministerial  circular  quoted  by  Le  Temps,  November 
3rd.  1901,  the  percentage  of  male  and  female  illiterates  in  18d8  was  4*7% 
and  7*2%,  against  25i%  and  37%  respectively  in  1870. 
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the  third  superintenda  the  construction  of  schools,  etc. ;  the  fourth 
deals  with  the  primary  teachers,  and  the  fifth  with  the  accounts. 

A  sort  of  consultative  committee  for  all  grades  of  education  The  Contoil 
assists  the  Minister.  Such  a  council  naturally  makes  for  the  one-  Sup^rienr. 
nees  and  harmony  of  education,  and  thereby  prevents  the  various 
grades  from  getting  too  far  apart,  as  well  as  insiu'ing  against  any 
undue  ovei-lapping  or  local  redimdaney  in  the  school  supply.  Of 
its  57  delegates  six  are  elected*  to  represent  Primary  Eiducation, 
which  is  foii'ther  represented  by  several  official  members.  An 
accoimt  of  their  proceedings  is  published  in  the  Bulletin  Admvnis- 
tratif,  but  the  actual  deliberations  of  its  members  are  secret. 

The  Inspecteurs  G^n^raux  act  as  the  eyes  and  ears  oflnsp^teun 
the  central  authority.  They  also  serve  as  its  mouthpiece.  ^°^'*^** 
They  are  not  glorified  primary  inspectors,  but  pro-consuls  of 
the  Minister.  Their  chief  duty  is  to  inspect  the  normal  schools, 
appraise  the  value  of  the  higher  officials,  whether  academy  in- 
spectors, primary  inspectors,  or  heads  of  training  colleges,  and 
record  the  progress  of  instruction  in  any  department.  As  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Minister  they  serve  as  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation for  any  new  idea  that  the  central  authorities  may  wish  to 
put  into  circulation.  The  utility  of  their  rdle  may  be  judged  by 
the  indefatigabUity  of  one  of  their  most  distinguished  members, 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  made  a  tour  of  all  the  normal  coU^es  for 
men  in  France,  in  order  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  precise 
orientation  to  be  given  to  agricultm^l  education.  They  are 
nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  on  the  proposition 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  They  are  paid  10,000 
francs  a  year,  and  divide  up  among  themselves  27,000  francs 
for  travelling  expenses.  Their  number  to-day  is  eleven  (reckoning 
in  two  who  are  "  hors  cadre.")  Along  with  the  recteurs  they 
have  a  voice  in  the  promotion  of  primary  inspectors.  There  are 
also  io\xr  lady  General  Inspectors  for  the  ^lea  matemdles. 
Their  salary  is  3,500  to  5,000  francs,  with  travelling  expenses. 

For  the  piuTpose  of  General  Inspection  France  is  divided  up  into 
seven  districts.  Ordinarily  each  inspector  preserves  for  two  years  at 
least  the  same  district.f  Among  those  most  capable  of  judging,  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  seemed  to  be  that  districts  are  changed  rather  too  fre- 
quently. Certainly  it  is  an  undoubted  advantage  for  an  Inspecteur 
G^n^ral  to  be  acquainted  with  more  than  one  district  in  France, 
yet  the  districts  themselves  are  so  extensive,  it  probably  takes  an 
Inspecteur  G6n6ral  the  best  part  of  four  years  to  thoroughly  master 
its  manifold  idiosjmcrasies.  On  the  question  of  appointing  specialists  • 
for  separate  subjects  or  all  round  educationists  as  General  Inspectors, 
the  opinion  of  those  I  consulted  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
In  fact,  the  most  recent  tendency  of  the  central  authorities  was  m 

*  The  electorate  is  composed  of  the  general,  academy,  and  primary 
inspectors,  the  lady  inspectors,  the  heads  of  normal  colleges,  and  the 
teachers  v^ho  are  members  of  the  conteiU  d^partementwux, 

t  These  divisions  are  by  no  means  rigid.  It  is  left  to  the  Minister  every 
year  to  divide  up  the  work  between  the  Inspecteurs  G^n^raux. 
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favour  of  Inflpecteurs  G(5n6raux  who  were  really  geMral.  For- 
merly there  were  inBpectors  for  la  vwrale  and  manual  inBtruc- 
tion.  These  posts  have  now  been  suppressed,  as  it  was  felt  they 
sinned  against  the  cardinal  rule  of  regarding  the  school's  curriculum 
as  a  whole,  and  not  a  collection  of  separate  subjects.  As  far  as 
I  could  learn,  the  only  special  subject  still  inspected  separately 
was  the  "  drawing  *  in  the  normal  schools,  which  is  looked  into  by 
an  inspector  sent  by  the  Minist^re  des  Beaux-Arts.  An  Inspecteur 
G^n^ral  (hors  cadre)  looks  after  the  Musee  Pedagogique.  Apart 
from  being  a  museum  in  which  many  relics  of  the  past  are  pre- 
served, as  well  as  a  pedagogical  library,  it  has  served  of  late  years 
as  a  perfect  arsenal  for  lantern  slides,  which  it  despatches  by  the 
thousand  during  the  winter  to  teachei's  who  propose  to  give 
popular  lectures.  It  further  maintains  a  circulating  library  of 
volumes  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  these  lectures. 

If  one  goes  for  a  moment  beneath  the  surface  of  this  powerful  hier- 
archy of  officials,  one  comes  at  once  in  contact  with  a  directive  and 
controlling  intelligence  whose  traces  one  had  already  remarked 
in  perhaps  some  of  the  most  sleepy  hollows  of  rural  IVance ;  and 
what  is  still  more  precious,  one  encounters  the  same  spirit  of 
devotion  to  the  education  cause,  of  esprit  de  corps  that  seemed  so 
striking  in  the  humblest  of  the  teachers.  In  fact,  anyone  who 
attempts  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  rural  schools  in  France 
must  take  into  account  the  steady  pressure  that  the  central  authority 
exei*ts.  It  is  like  a  *  power  station  *  which,  though  often  unseen 
and  at  a  distance,  furnishes  no  inconsiderable  quota  to  the  sum- 
total  of  the  schools'  energy  and  efficiency.  * 
The  Budget.  It  ia  interestincj  to  note  that  the  money  voted  for  any  particular 
year  is  only  available  for  that  year  and  no  other.  Nor  can  the 
money  voted  under  one  chapter  be  used  for  another  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Chamber.  Hence  the  need  of  supplementary 
credits.  Another  interesting  point  is  that  the  French  Budget 
has  to  be  voted  by  both  Houses,  and  that  credits  are  often 
proposed  and  carried  by  private  members,!  instead  of  there  being 
only  one  Steward  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  is  practically  the  case 
in  England.  If  the  Budget  is  delayed  for  some  reason  or  other, 
votes  on  account  for  a  month's  expenses,  or  cUmzieTnes,  ai'e  taken. 
In  one  instance  as  many  as  ten  dovaiemes  were  allotted.  The 
Primary  Education  Budget  consists  of  no  fewer  than  fifteen  chapters. 
In   1899  the  Budget  amounted  to    153,220,255  francs,  against 

*  Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  the  shield,  though  I  venture  to  think 
it  is  the  less  important.  But  those  who  dilate  on  the  dangers  of  excessive 
centralisation  in  England  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  I  came  across  one  or  two 
functionaries  in  France  who  coni])lained  of  the  state  of  tutelage  in  which 
they  were  kept  by  the  "administration."  One  official  was  exceedingly 
hitter  on  what  he  called  the  "  caporalisation  "  of  the  department,  and  its 
militaiy  regime.  It  discouraged  initiative,  and  confoundea  obedience  with 
routine.  New  ideas  were  only  acceptable  from  certain  persons — inen  ^ntts, 
eU:.f  etc.  Unfortunately  this  "  liborationist "  seemed  the  least  likely  to 
profit  by  a  sudden  extension  of  liberty. 

t  The  rights  of  the  French  Deputy  have^  however,  in  this  matter  been 
reduced  {see  Stance  de  la  Chambre  du  16  Mars,  1900). 
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9,988,300  francs  in  1870  and  26,677,813  in  1880.  Of  this  sum 
no  less  than  121,813,620  francs  went  for  teachers'  salaries  (not 
including  those  in  towns  of  over  150,000  inhabitants). 

It  is  probably  worth  noting  here  that  the  Ministry  of  Public  Other 
Instruction  is  not  the  only  Government  office  dealing  with  national  authoritSs! 
education  in  France.  The  various  agricultural  schools  and  institu- 
tions are  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  Ministry  of 
Commerce  looks  after  the  commercial  schools  of  various  grades, 
as  well  as -the  technical  schools,  some  of  which  are  entirely  under 
its  control,  while  it  exercises  over  others  a  joint  supervision  along 
with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Local  Authorities. 

The  local  authorities  are  either  professional  or  lay,  or  a  mixture 
of  both. 

France  is  educationally  divided  into  seventeen  academies  (now  The  rectoi, 
universities).  At  the  head  of  each  is  placed  a  rector,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Eepublic.  He  is  the 
head  of  all  three  grades  of  education  within  his  province.  The 
normal  schools  are  directlv  under  him.  Of  the  members  who 
form  the  conseil  (Vadministration,  four  are  his  nominees.  The 
higher  primary  schools  are  also  under  his  immediate  control.  But 
the  elementary  public  schools  depend  directly  on  the  academy 
inspector,  and  the  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  prefect,  who,  in 
this  case,  is  regarded  as  the  delegate  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  schools  visited  on  the  present  occasion  wei*e  in  the 
three  academies  of  Caen,  Poitiers,  and  Paris. 

Every  department  has  its  academy  inspector.  Apart  from  The 
his  duties  in  secondary  and  higher  education  he  is  the  real  head  Academy 
of  the  educational  authorities  for  primary  education  in  each 
department.  As  regards  teaching  methods  and  pedagogical 
matters  he  is  under  the  rector ;  in  questions  concerning 
the  personnel  and  the  administrative  side  of  primary  education 
he  is  independent  of  his  authority.  For  a  short  period  the 
teachers  were  appointed  by  the  rector.  But  in  1854  the  right 
passed  to  the  prefects.  "  This  measure,  inspired  by  political  con- 
siderations, was  intended  to  fortify  the  authority  of  the  administra- 
tion represented  by  the  prefects"  (Rapport  E.  P.)  This  right  has 
subsequentl}'^  been  modified,  and  any  movement  in  the  personnel 
can  only  be  made  on  the  proposition  of  the  academy  inspector,  who 
has  also  the  sole  right  of  appointing  probationers.  This  systerx 
of  dual  control  rarely  leads  to  conflicts.  (Rapport  E.  P.)  The 
teachers  are  not,  however,  always  protected  thei^eby  against  the 
workings  of  political  influences.  In  fact,  one  of  the  teachers'  gi-iev- 
ances  is  that  of  ddplaceTnent  d' office,  in  which  a  teacher  is  sent 
from  one  post  to  another  without  being  consulted.  The  case  seems 
to  be  comparatively  rare;  and  in  some  departments,  where  the 

6342  C 
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academy  inspector  is  opposed  to  it  on  principle,  it  is  pi'actically 
non-existent.  Considering,  howe\'er,  the  stronp:  party  feeling 
which  exists  in  some  of  the  districts  I  visitecl,  it  seems  onlv 
wonderful  that  instances  are  not  more  frecjuent :  and,  after  all, 
absolute  immovability  would  probably  not  \ye  an  unallojed  blessing. 

« 

r^Bto  !*^  ^*  "^^^^  academy  inspector  strikes  one  as  being  the  i-eal  pivot  between 
the  central  authority  and  the  schools.  He  is  not  too  far  removed 
for  the  latter  to  have  a  thorough  working  acquaintance  with  their 
ways  and  their  wants.  His  intercourse  with  the  central  authoi'ity 
is  suflScientlv  close,  and  his  rank  sufficientlv  elevated,  to  make 
his  voice  listened  to  and  respected.  As  quasi-independent,  for 
much  is  necessarily  left  to  his  judgment  and  discretion,  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  giving  an  active  and  steady  support  to  any 
ideas  he  wishes  to  encourage.  On  the  other  hand,  his  diplomatic 
duties  are  scarcely  less  important  in  keeping  the  school  in  good 
odour  with  the  population,  and  inducing  the  depai*tment  and  the 
communes  to  grant  to  education  subventions  over  and  above  the 
strict  nicessaire. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  preface  of  the  bulky  volume 
just  issued  by  the  Ministry  on  Tlnspection  Acad^mique  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  multifarious  duties  of  these  most  useful  of  public 
servants  :  — 

Their  duties.  [Their  duty  is] "  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  laws,  decrees,  and  circulars 
which  have  established  compulsory,  free,  and  lay  education,  reformed  the 
programmes,  and  assigned  the  place  of  honour  in  the  schools  to  moral  and 
civic  instruction.  [Their  task  it  is  ]  to  make  the  teachers  under  their  direc- 
tion understand  its  spirit,  to  guide  them  with  their  counsels,  sustain  their 
courage,  and  strengthen  them  against  any  momentary  weakness.  [It  is 
also  their  task]  to  see  that  the  schools  are  properly  installed,  to  provoke 
the  zeal  of  the  governing  bodies,  enter  into  relations  with  the  authorities 
of  every  degree,  with  elected  councils,  with  local  notabilities,  in  order  to  create 
around  our  schools  that  current  of  sympathies  which  is  necessary  to  their 
prosperity  and  development." 

The  volume. is  practically  made  up  of  selected  circulars  on  all 
sorts  of  subjw^ts  addressed  by  the  academy  inspectors  to  the  per- 
aonnd  under  them,  or  of  general  annual  reports  to  the  Conseil 
d^partemental,  which  are  taken  in  both  cases  from  the 
Bidlctiri  departemental  de  Venseigncment  primaire,  A  cui'son* 
perusal  of  its  contents  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous output  of  pains  and  thought  lavished  on  primary  educa- 
tion in  France  since  each  separate  department  has  its  monthly 
Bulletin.  The  latter  is  further  utilised  for  launching  an 
inquiry  into  any  new  question  which  the  central  authori- 
ties, or  the  academy  inspector  himself,  consider  has  come 
within  the  nange  of  practical  politics.  Suppase,  for  instance, 
the  question  proposed  be  that  of  agricultural  education.  A  copy 
of  the  Bulletin  containing  a  long  string  of  inquiries  is  sent  to  every 
teiicher,  who  is  obliged  to  return  a  complete  set  of  replies.  No 
one,  in  fact,  escapes.    Even  the  teachere  in  the  towns  -are  obliged 
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to  answer,  though  the  subject  be  a  country  one  like  agricultm^e, 
if  they  have  passed  some  of  their  time  in  a  rui-al  school. 

The  circulars  and  general  reports  are  often  largely  made  up  of 
the  reports  of  primary  inspectors,  or  of  the  debates  that  take 
place  at  the  teachers'  conferences.  Although  the  academy  inspec- 
tor occasionally  presides  at  these  fimctions,  they  are  oflScially 
considered  as  part  of  the  duties  of  the  primaiy  inspector,  and,  as 
such,  will  be  noticed  under  that  heading. 

The  academy  inspectors  are  taken  from  the  ranks  of  secondary  K^cniitmeni 
education.  I  was  told  that  in  some  departments  they  showed 
a  somewhat  scholarly  indifference  for  primaiy  education.  I  can 
only  judge  them  from  what  I  saw  of  them,  and  my  verdict  must 
be  emphatically  the  reverse.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  one 
of  the  factors  that  are  bringing  about  that  individualisation  of  the 
departments  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Their  influence, 
already  considerable,  seems  likely  to  be  further  increased,  as  the 
decentralisation  of  fimctions  that  the  need  of  catering  for  local  re- 
quirements is  gradually  bringing  about  will  leave  them  with  more 
initiative  than  ever— a  decentralisation  that  M.  Bayet,  in  the  preface 
to  the  Bapport  on  Primary  Education,  regards  as  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  legislation  of  Jules  Ferry. 

The  prefect  not  pnly  appoints  the  teachers,  he  also  is  president  Prefect  ai*d 
of  the  oonseil  ddpartemental,  which  bears  the  same  i-elation  Conseil  D6- 
to  him  as  the  conseil  superieur  does  to  the  Minister.  The  P*'^®"®^^*^' 
latter  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  conseil  gSveral  du 
(UpartenhBrvt,  which  corresponds  fairly  to  om*  county  council. 
The  former,  if  anything,  resembles  slightly  om'  technical  com- 
mittees, inasmuch  as  it  contains  delegates  chosen  by  the  conseil 
giniraly  and  though  it  has  no  power  of  actually  levying  a 
rate,  it  can  indirectly  make  the  communes  spend  money  on 
education.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  representative  body  of  the  rate- 
payers, as  the  pedagogical  members  ai'e  in  a  large  majority.  The 
academy  inspector  acts  as  vice-president.  Other  members  are  the 
heads  of  the  two  normal  schools,  two  male  teachers  and  two  female 
teachers  elected  by  their  colleagues,  and  two  primaiy  inspector.  On 
the  discussion  of  certain  questions  the  private  schools  have  a  right 
to  be  represented  by  two  delegates.  Expeii»  also  can  be  summoned. 
The  duties  of  the  Council  are  pedagogical,  administrative  and  judicial. 
They  see  that  the  programmes  are  duly  carried  out  and  discuss 
the  educational  condition  of  the  schools.  In  many  departments 
in  which  a  special  programme  for  agricultural  teaching  has  been 
drawn  up,  they  have  been  consulted.  Their  ad^ninistrative 
functions  permit  them  to  determine  the  number,  nature,  and  situ- 
ation of  the  primary  public  schools  as  well  as  the  number  of  masters. 
They  thus  decide  on  the  creation  of  new  schools,  determine  whether 
or  no  a  school  is  properly  built  or  finished,  and  have  powers  to 
allow  small  communes  to  unite  for  school  purposes.    This,  however, 
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does  not  often  happen,  as  the  smaller  the  commune   the    more 
jealous  is  it  of  its  independence. 

The  council  further  allows  the  detachment  of  a  hamlet  from 
one  commune  to  another  for  scholastic  pm*}X)ses,  whei^  distances 
ai-e  great.  It  gi-anta  permission  to  teachei-s  to  take  boaixlers, 
allows  a  male  teacher  to  conduct  a  mixed  school  on  condition  that 
the  commune  ap{X)int  a  sewing  mistress,  kee[is  a  i^gister  of  teachers 
who  have  rendei'ed  themselves  capable  of  being  fully  certified 
(titulaires),  gives  its  opinion  on  the  numlx^r  of  pupils  required 
in  the  normal  schools,  can  depute  a  thiixl  of  its  members  to  inspect 
any  school,  and  further  appoints  one  or  more  delegates  by  canton 
to  supervise  public  cand  private  schools.  Its  judicial  attributes  make 
it  an  appeal  com't  in  the  question  of  the  opening  of  a  private  school. 
It  is  also  a  foimtain  head  of  I'ewards  and  punishments.  It  has 
a  voice  in  the  promotion  of  teaohei-s,  and  it  is  on  its  recommendation 
that  the  Minister  awards  medals  and  diplomas  for  distinguished 
service  to  the  teachers.  Its  disciplinary  powera  are  very  great, 
extending  to  a  complete  prohibition  to  teaeh  in  any  school. 

The  Primary  "  The  insjiectors  of  primary  education  are  the  delegates  of  the 
Inspector.  State  charged  with  the  ovei'sight  of  the  e^^tablishments  devoted  to 
that  form  of  instruction."  They  depend  on  the  acAdemy  inspector. 
Roughly  speaking  there  is  about  one  to  each  arroTidissefnent.  Their 
actual  nmnber  to-day  is  about  441  for  France.  To  these  must  be 
added  three  female  inspectors  for  the  maternal  schools  and  three 
for  girls*  schools  in  Seine  and  Seine-et-Oiae.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  there,  are  no  sub-inspectoi-s.  According  to  the 
Size  of  statistics  for  1897  there  is  one  inspector  for  every  149  primary 

diRtricts.  public  schools,  wth  230*  departments  and  232  mastera,  or  for  198 
schools  of  all  kinds  for  324  departments  and  356  mastei*s  and 
mistresses.  The  biggest  drconscription  is  Roubaix,  with  1,041 
departments,  and  the  smallest  Batna,  with  115.  An  inspector  told 
me  he  was  once  in  the  old  days  in  a  very  poor  and  mountainous 
arrondisseni'eTvt  where  there  were  only  27  schools.  This  has  since 
been  suppressed.  There  is  a  tendency  to-day  to  reduce  the 
number  of  inspectors  and  equalise  the  circonsct^jyfion^i. 

Most  of  the  drconscriptions  in  the  districts  I  visited  seemed  to 
be  rather  above  the  average.  One  of  the  biggest  I  came  across 
was  that  of  Argentan,  with  207  pubUc  schools  and  22  private 
schools.  This  is  some  way  off  M.  Paul  Bert's  ideal  of  an  inspector 
to  every  100  schools.  Mere  figures  do  not  alwajTi  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  work.  The  actual  dimensions  of  the  circonscripfion  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  the  accessibility  by  rail  of  its  various 
parts.  Thus  one  ctrconscription  through  which  I  passed  has  a 
school  as  far  distant  from  the  chef -lieu  as  73  kilometres  [45  J  miles], 
of  which  65  kilometres  are  by  rail  and  eight  by  road,  and 
the  furthest  schools  in  the  opposite  direction  are  nearly  as  inacoes- 
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sible.  The  majority  of  inspectors  use  bicycles.  In  fact,  the 
possession  of  a  machine  must  be  practically  indispensable.  As 
one  of  these  hard-working  officials  remarked,  "  If  the  bicycle  had 
not  existed,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  invent  it  for  the 
primary  inspector,"  With  such  distances  to  cover,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  majority  of  schools  can  only  be  visited  once  a  year,  or 
even  less ;  as  a  high  official  said  to  me,  this  is  far  too  little  for  the 
few  imsatisfactory  schools  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  drco-nr 
scription.  He  preferred,  therefore,  that  the  inspectors  should 
leave  the  better  schools  im visited  for  even  a  longer  period  and 
concentrate  their  attention  on  whipping  up  these  educational 
laggards. 

In  England  the  primary  inspectoi-s  are  appointed  by  the  Recruitment 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  France  the  inspectora  [naiSwtorate. 
are  selected  by  a  system  of  examination.  The  conditions  of 
eligibiUty  are  so  drawn  up  as  to  insure  a  high  standard  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  candidate.  The  examination  itself, 
which  is  also  the  same  for  the  heads  of  normal  colleges, 
is  usually  held  twice  a  year,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first,  which  is  a  written  composition  in  pedagogics  and  school 
administration,  is  held  simultaneously  in  the  chef-lieu  of  all  the 
departments,  the  subject  set  being  thus  the  same  for  all  the 
candidates.  For  those  who  pass  the  written  examination,  there 
is  an  oral  examination  at  Paris,  each  candidate  ha\ing  a  viiu  voce 
on  certain  set  books,  on  a  question  of  theoretical  and  practical 
pedagogy,  and  finally  on  questions  of  school  law  and  administra- 
tion, liistly  tliere  is  a  practical  examination,  which  consists  of  a 
visit  to  a  school,  followed  immediately  by  a  verbal  criticism  of  the 
same  by  the  candidates. 

The  following  are  the  list  of  subjects  for  the  composition,  in  Pedagogics,  Subjects  set 

for  1898,  1899,  and  1900  :—  ^^  examina- 

tions 

1898.  Subjects  Common  to  Male  and  Female  Candidates. — Toleration  pedagogics. 

— How  can  one  give  to  pupils  of  the  primary  schools  a  simple  and  clear  idea 
of  it  1    How  can  one  develop  in  them  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  it  1 

1899.  First  Session. — Male  Candidates. — A  common  cause  of  com- 
plaint is  that  the  spirit  of  initiative  has  diminished  in  France.  To  what 
extent  can  the  teacher  in  the  elementary,  primary,  or  higher  primary 
school  manage  to  awaken  and  fortify  it  ? 

Female  Candidates. — Education  at  the  maternal  school.     Its  principles. 

1899.  Second  Session. — The  teacher,  whether  male  or  female,  ought 
to  teach  the  children  order  and  economy.  How  are  they  to  set  about  it 
in  order  to  do  so  with  moderation  ?  What  precautions  will  they  tako  to 
prevent  the  exaggeration  of  these  qualities  from  leading  them  into  those 
faults  from  which  it  Is  of  the  highest  importance  to  preserve  childhood  ? 

1900.  First  Session. — What  is  the  meaning,  as  regards  primary  educa- 
tion, of  the  phrase  preparer  sa  classe  (prepare  the  lessons  beforehand)  ? 
How  will  you  bring  it  home  to  teachers  who  have  had  several  years* 
experience  of  teaching  that  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  work  for  one's 
class  all  one's  life  long  ? 
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books. 


In  school  The  following  are  the  list  of  subjects  set  for  the  composition  in  school 

»^''  administration  for  the  same  period  : — 

189S.  Male  Candidates. — Explain  the  legal  regulations  relative  to  the 
representation  of  primary  education  on  the  Conseil  Sup4rieur  de  Vlnstruc- 
tion  Puhlique.  What  are  the  functions  of  this  council  as  regards  primarr 
education  ?    Have  you  any  observations  to  oflFer  on  the  subject '? 

\Yomen  Candidates. — What  are  the  regulations  relative  to  internal 
supervision  in  the  normal  schools  for  girls  ?  How  should  the  directress 
organise  it  ?  In  what  spirit  ought  the  teachers  to  interpret  their  partici- 
pation in  the  supervision  ? 

1899.  First  Session.— J/a/^  and  Female  Candidates.  The  Certificat 
de'tudes.  Its  organisation  and  the  modifications  it  has  undergone.  Your 
opinion  of  the  criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

1899.  Second  Session. — What  are  the  obligations  of  the  commune  in 
respect  to  primary  education  ? 

1900.  First  Session.— The  higher  primary  schools:  their  general 
organisation  and  staf!*.  (Candidates  should  avoid  discussing  details  in 
the  programme. 

The  list  of  set  books  for  the  last  few  years  is  as  follows  : — 

1893-.D7  :— 
Feaelon — De  V education  des  filleSy  Chap.  I.  a  VI.  et  XL  «  Xli. 
Les  pedagogues  de  Port-Hoyal,  par.  /.  Carre  (Extraits  de  Nicole,  de 

Saqf,  Guyoty  CovsteL  reglemeni  de  Jacqueline  Pascal), 
J.  J.  Kousseau — Emile,  livre^  III. 
Jlollin— Tmif^f  des  Etudes  (edition  F.  Cadet). 
Anthoine — A  trovers  nos /coles ;  les  42  premieres  pages.    Notes  d'un 

inspecteur. 
Herbert    Spencer— /)e    V education    {f^dition   populaire).    Chap.    II. 

De  IVducation  ititellectuelle. 
Greard — L'/ducation  des  femmes  par  les  femmes, 
Bi^Lckie—V education  de  soi-menie  (traduction  F.  Pecaut). 
Channing— ^c  V education  jmsonelle  (traduction  Lahoulaye). 

For  1 898-1900  the  authors  set  included,  among  others,  Fenelon,  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  C^ondorcet,  Emile  Boutroux,  F.  Buisson,  and  Horace  Mann. 
For  1901-1903  the  extracts  are  taken  from  the  works  of  Montaigne, 
llousseau,  Channing,  Michelet,  Bain,  Pecaut,  and  Jules  Ferry.  It  is 
worth  noting  the  large  use  made  of  English  and  American  writers  on 
education,  and  the  absence  of  any  German  books  on  the  subject. 

The  so^alled  "  explanation  "  of  these  texts  consists  in  a  vivd^voce  com- 
ment on  one  or  two  pages,  which  the  candidate  is  given  an  hour  to  prepare. 

In  theoretical     The  question  on  theoretical  and  practical  pedagogy  and  the  questions 
and  practical  on  school  law  and  administration  are  assigned  by  lot  to  the  candidates. 
'»edafl;ogics.     Each  candidate  is  allowed  two  hours  to  prepare  his  replies,  during  wliich 
time  he  is  under  lock  and  key. 

The  folloyting  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  questions  in,  pedagogy: — 

1.  In  a  pedagogical  conference  you  set  forth  the  principal  reasons 

why  the  school  attendance  has  been  defective,  and  you  indicate 
to  the  teachers  what  they  can  do,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  school  commission,  to  improve  it. 

2.  Discipline.    How  do  you  understand  its  application  to  the  pupils 

of  all  ages  in  your  primary  schools  ? 

3.  How,  in  your  opinion,  can  a  teacher  in  his  commune  extend  his 

educational  influence  outside  of  and  beyond  the  school  ? 

4.  How  would  you  regulate  the  use  of  monitors  in  the  elementary 

school? 
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.  Specimens  of  questions  on  school  law  and  administration  : —  Insckool 

1.  The  functions  and  r61e  of  the  inspector  of  primary  education  in  *^^' 

the  matter  of  examination!* 

2.  Bight  of  opposition  to  the  opening  of  private  schools.    Closing  of 

these  schools. 

3.  Class-books,  prizes,  and  supply  of  school  materials. 

At  the  end  of  the  examination  an  exhaustive  report  is  addressed  to  the  The 
Minister  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  (consisting  of  the  examiners' 
Director  of  Primary  Instruction,  the  inspecteurs  generaux  for  primary  report, 
instruction,  four  lady  inspectors  or  directresses  of  normal  schools,  an 
academy  inspector,  four  university  professors,  and  two  primary  inspectors). 
Taking  that  of  1899,  the  President,  M.  Jacoulet,  after  enunciating  the 
number  of  candidates  and  the  classes  from  which  they  were  drawn,  com- 
plains of  the  low  marks  in  pedagogy  obtained  by  many  candidates,  and 
enumerates  the  qualities  most  essential  in  a  good  inspector.    Beturning 
to  the  composition,  which  was  concerned  with  the  supposed  lack  of  initia- 
tive in  France,  he  criticised  some  of  the  most  common  faults  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  and  gives  an  admirable  resume  of  how  the  question 
should  have  been  dealt  with  and  discussed.    The  administrative  problem 
treated  of  another  burning  question — the  certificat  (Tetucles.    Here  most 
of  the  candidates  failed  to  treat  the  subject  with  sufficient  philosophic 
breadth.     The  lecture  expliqn^ey  according    to  the   same   authority,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  more  decisive  tests.    Not  only  must  the 
candidate  be  master  of  his  subject,  he  must  also  give  it  the  tone  and  style 
of  an  inspector  addressing  lus  subordinates,  a  somewhat  difficult  feat 
before  such  an  august  assembly  of  examiners.     The  dpreuye  pratique 
at  the  end  is  also  one  of  the  most  decisive  ordeals.    Tt  is  essentially  a  test 
in  powers  of  observation  and  judgment.    Such  is  the  mere  gist  of    M. 
Jacoidet^s  report,  wliich  abounds  in  the  most  practical  hints  for  the  un- 
successful quite  as  much  as  for  the  successful  candidates  ;  but  those  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  searching  nature  of  Seventy  of 
the  examination  should  read  pages  47-133   of  the  Beport  I.E.P.,  which  examination 
gives  an  exhaustive  rdswmA  of  the  subject. 

The  extreme  severity  of  the  examination  is  further  shown  by 
the  small  percentage  of  candidates  who  have  passed  in  the  last  five 
yeara. 


Examined. 

Passed  Written 
Examination. 

Snpop«mfii1 

1895 

l.>9 

27 

8 

1896 

337 

50 

21 

1897 

261 

42 

23 

1898 

10,') 

21 

10 

1899 

229 

38 

22 

Up  to  1887  teachera  were  eligible  for  the  examination,  which 
was,  indeed,  open  to  all  persons  of  a  certain  academic  standing, 
In  fact,  in  the  years  1880-1888  they  formed  the  majority  of  the 
successful  candidates,  numbering  122  against  93  professors  from  the 
norn^l  and  higher  primary  schools,  29  secretaries  and  clerks 
from  the  offices  of  academy  inspectors,  and  only  12  professors 
of  secondary  education.    The  comparative  failure  of  the  latter  is 
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significant.  It  is  probably  due  to  their  ignorance  of  a  grade  of 
teaching  whose  methods  and  regulations  are  so  unlike  their  own. 
Aftei  1888  the  regulations  were  framed  to  further  raise  the  intel- 
lectual standard  of  the  candidates  by  demanding  the  possession  of 
certain  degrees  as  a  sine  qud  non  of  admission  to  the  examinations. 
This  had  the  effect  of  practically  reducing  the  examination  to  a 
'^lose  competition  between  the  professors  in  the  normal  and  higher 
prmiary  schools.  Since  then  the  regulations  have  been  again 
vfidened,  but  the  significance  of  the  change  is  best  seen  from 
the  fact  that  of  the  total  who  passed  during  the  period  from  1889-99 
influsive,  only  30  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  elementary  school 
teachers  ;  the  Secondary  professors  have  furnished  four,  the  clerks 
and  secretaries  one,  while  no  fewer  than  161  belong  to  the  cate- 
gory of  professors  in  normal  or  higher  primary  schools. 

Pro«  aj*'^  COM  On  the  vexed  question  whether  the  elementary  school  teacher 
Bvstem^  '^  o^  ^^^  normal  professor  makes  the  best  inspector  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  The  elementary  school 
teacher  is  often  more  at  home  in  the  school  and  knows  what  its 
real  capacities  are  and  what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  it ; 
in  a  word,  his  pedagogical  equipment  is  often  superior.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  normal  professor,  from  having  more  frequented 
the  world,  has  learnt  something  of  its  ways  and  diplomacy,  qualities 
which  are  by  no  means  unimportant  in  districts  where  political 
feeling  at  times  runs  high,  w^hile  they  have  also  a  positive  value 
in  helping  their  possessor  to  persuade  the  communes  into  taking 
a  larger  view  of  their  duties  towards  the  schools. 

Emoluments.  The  inspectors  ai-e  divided  into  five  classes,  receiving  3,000 
francs  in  the  lowest  class,  with  a  rise  of  500  francs  for  each 
class  up  to  the  maximum  of  5,000.*  These  salaries  are  paid 
by  the  State.  They  are  also  allotted  so  many  travelling  days' 
expenses  at  the  rate  of  10  francs  a  day,  according  to  the  size  of 
their  circonscription,  and  finally  the  department  allows  them  a 
minimum  indemnity  of  300  francs. 

Duties.  The  duties  of  the  inspector  in  the  private  schools  are  confined 

to  examining  the  register  and  the  sanitation  of  the  school.  They 
cannot  inquire  into  the  teaching  except  to  assure  themselves  that  it  is 
not  contrary  to  the  morality  of  the  constitution.  Not  infrequently 
the  teachers  in  the  private  schools  beg  the  primary  inspector 
to  examine  the  class,  but  the  latter  nearly  invariably  refuses.  They 
seem  to  have  a  pretty  general  notion  that  the  methods  in  these 
schools  are  inferior,  and  have  no  particular  wish  to  improve  them,  f 
This  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  as  regards  the  religious 
rural  schools,  considering  the  pecuniary  diflSiculties  under  which 
they  labour. 

*  In  Seine  tlj«  inspectors  are  paid  on  a  higher  scale, 
t  See  page  150  (passage  from  Matthew  Arnold). 
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In  the  public  schools  the  inspectors'  duties  may  be  summed  up 
under  three  main  heads.  They  are  appointed  to  ke^  an  eye  on 
the  hygiene  and  morality ;  to  see  that  the  programme  and  regulations 
are  duly  observ^ed  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  act  as  "  masters  of  method  "  to 
the  teachers.  They  naturally  have  a  voice  in  the  opening  of  any 
new  school,  whether  public  or  private,  and  also  in  the  appointment 
of  teachers.  They  preside  over  the  examination  for  the  certificat 
(Vitvdes.  They  can  also,  as  a  last  resort,  set  the  law  in  motion 
in  case  of  non-compliance  with  the  school  attendance  regulations. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  they  rank  pari  passu 
with  our  English  inspectors.  The  latter  have  a  wider  province 
to  overlook,  and  under  certain  restrictions  are  far  more  free  than 
the  French  inspector,  who  in  all  things  reports  directly  to  and  depends 
on  the  academy  inspector.  The  latter  is,  o.f  course,  also  the  author- 
ity for  higher  education,  but  otherwise,  as  far  as  primary  education 
goes,  he  is  in  some  ways  more  the  French  counterpart  of  our  elemen- 
tery  inspectors  than  the  French  primary  inspector  is. 

One  important  branch  of  the  inspectors'  duties  is  the  organisation  Teachers' 
and  direction  of  the  cantonal  meetings  of  teachers.  The  fine  volume  conferences 
just  published  by  the  Ministry  on  the  "  Inspection  de  TEnseignement 
Primaire  "  is  an  eloquent  monmnent  of  the  pedagogical  value  of  these 
conferences,  specimens  of  which  occupy  quite  half  of  the  boolv  itself. 
The  public  teachers'  travelling  expenses  are  paid,  and  even  assistants 
are  obliged  to  attend.  Private  teachers  can  be  present  by  permis- 
sion. In  most  depai'tments  there  are  two  conferences  a  year,  one 
devoted  to  the  theory  and  the  other  to  the  practice  of  teaching.  The 
former  is  generally  held  in  the  spring,  and  the  latter  in  the  autumn. 
Preparations  are  made  a  good  time  in  advance  for  the  first  con- 
ference. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  a  list  of  subjects  is  proposed 
and  drawn  up ;  these  are  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  academy 
inspector,  and  published  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  Bulletin  departe- 
mental.  Each  teacher  is  supposed  to  write  a  thesis,  or  contribute 
his  impressions  in  the  form  of  notes.  These  compositions  are  classed 
according  to  districts,  and  the  set  from  any  particular  district  are 
given  to  one  or  two  teachers  to  condense  in  a  memoir.  This  is 
agahi  sent  to  the  inspector,  who  thereupon  prepares  a  report  or 
address  on  the  subject.  A  discussion  follows,  and  at  the  end  the 
inspector,  if  neeessarv,  sums  up  what  seem  to  him  to  be  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at,  and,  if  necessary,  imts  them  in  the  form  of  resolutions 
to  the  meeting.  This  theoretical  discussion  is  generally  followed 
by  a  short  criticism  by  the  inspector  on  any  points  of  teaching, 
methods,  discipline,  or  conduct  that  have  struck  his  attention 
during  the  past  six  months. 

At  the  autumn  conference  a  practical  lesson  is  often  given  by 
a  teacher,  verj*^  generally  on  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed 
theoretically  at  the  preceding  reunion.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson 
the  teachers  gathered  in  council  criticise  their  colleague's  methods 
and  suggestions,  and  draw  practical  conclusions  for  themselves. 
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A  tDecimen  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  spring  meet* 
oonfereno«.  ^g^  j^^  Loir-etOher,  which  was  presided  over  pro  hdc  vice  by 
the  academy  inspector.  The  subject,  which  speaks  volumes  for 
the  good  rdbtions  between  the  authorities  and  the  teachers,  was 
the  thorny  question  of  overwork  and  extraneous  tasks,  and  sug- 
gestions were  invited  on  how  to  Ughten  the  ah-eady  heavy 
burden  of  the  teachers.  The  conference  over,  the  inspector  read 
an  ilhiminating  essay  on  the  civic  education  of  women,  and  for 
which  we  may  perhaps  find  space  liere  for  a  very  rough  and  incom- 
plete r4»mn4, 

**  The  education  of  the  citizen  was  accepted  by  all  to-day,  but  not  of  the 
woman  as  citizen.  There  was  always  the  fear  of  woman  being  rendered 
unfeminine.  The  dominant  idea  still  was  that  of  the  liousewife.  La  femme 
ne  cUmne  son  parfum  qu'd  Vonihre,  Still  there  was  a  place  well  marked 
out  in  civics  for  the  wife  and  the  mother.  She  has  a  stake  in  the  country, 
if  it  is  through  her  sons  and  her  husband,  who  may  one  day  have  to  fight 
for  it.  She  lias  a  right  to  know  about  the  laws  and  politics,  for  these 
affect  her  and  hers  in  a  most  vital  fashion.  She,  too,  has  a  personality  to 
develop.  She  also,  in  France  at  least-,  shoiUd  know  something  of  business, 
for  she  takes  a  considerable  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  country.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  she  should  learn  to  appreciate  the  full  sense  of  such  expres- 
sions as  *  fatherland,'  *  law,* '  citizenship.'  Otherwise  they  will  be  but  little 
more  than  mere  words  to  her.  Once  she  leaves  the  school  she  is  lost  to  it,  if 
she  cannot  be  drawn  into  the  cours  d'adultes.  Without  a  proper  civic  training 
she  will  fall  back  into  the  old  rut,  and  her  daughters  will  go  to  the  ^ole 
rehgieuse,  and  the  separation  which  cuts  France  in  two,  even  in  the  humblest 
homes,  will  be  perpetuated.  The  sole  remedy  is  /  'eTiseignement  de  la  citayenne. 
Beading  will  prove  a  fruitful  source  for  moral  teaching.  Napoleon,  from 
the  moral  point  of  view,  will  appear  to  her,  on  thinking  of  the  tears  and 
bloodshed  he  caused,  as  a  subject  not  for  pride  but  execration.  Ce  bronze 
que  jamais  Tve  regardent  les  meres  !  Not  hatred,  but  love  shoidd  be  the  motto, 
fraternity  within  the  Fatherland,  and  fraternity  without.  SjTnpathy  for 
inferior  races  a  necessary  subject  to  be  taught.  The  woman,  maybe, 
will  never  leave  her  village,  but  her  son  will  go  into  foreign  lands,  and 
practise  there  what  he  has  learnt  at  home.  Woman  must  be  educated, 
not  like  a  man,  nor  Uke  a  child  either.  Hence  you  can  teach  her  heroism 
by  the  example  of  the  women  during  the  terrible  year  of  1S70.  Such  is 
the  rdle  of  the  Scale  latqne.  Neglect  this  form  of  education  and  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  the  teaching  of  the  nuns  and  that  of  the 
lay  schools.  This  civic  training  is  the  real  raison  d'Stre  of  the  education 
of  women,  an  education  which  does  not  demand  the  abjuration  of  sex,  but 
makes  the  woman  still  more  feminine,  because  it  completes  the  education 
of  the  wife  and  the  mother. 

Tliis  eloquent  address,  of  which  the  above  quotations  are  but  the 
disjecta  membra,  was  followed  by  a  criticism  on  school  matters 
by  the  primary  inspector,  which  will  help,  perhaps,  to  give  a  fair 
notion  of  these  meetings. 

In  speaking  of  the  certificat  d'Studes,  he  advised  the  teacJiers  to 
discourage  the  pupils  from  asking  permission  to  enter  w^hen  under 
the  legal  age.  The  ''  composition  agrioole  "  should  be  above  all 
things  simple,  containing  scientific  ideas  and  notions  in  modera- 
tion. He  reminded  his  audience  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  for  the 
children  of  teachers,  which  contains  2,000  children  up  to  fifteen. 
A  lottery  was  being  got  up  for  it.    Female  teachers  might  work 
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small  articles  for  prizes.    "C'est  une  oeu\Te  de  solidai'ite/'    The 
subscription  was  light— ^  francs  for  members  and  6  francs  for  hono- 
rary members.    All  should  subscribe,  for  the  asylum  was  common  to 
all  France.    The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  rendered 
a  real  service.    Children  should  be  encouraged  to  "ioin.    Instances 
were  given  of  children  who  had  given  up  birds'-nesting.      Need 
of  looking  after  the  school   furnitm'e.    Care  Jo  be  taken  during 
sweeping.    A  word  for  temjierance  societies— need  of  encouraging 
them.    The  contagious  diseases— scarlet  fever,  measles,  chicken- 
pox.      Necessity  of  warning  the  academy  inspector,  who  will  send 
down  doctor*  ;  child  meanwhile  to  be  kept  from  school.     Children 
suffering  from  ringworm  can  be  taken  back  at  a  pinch.    Impar-. 
tiality  to  be  practised  by  the  teacher,  esj^ecially  in  the  capacity  of 
Secretary  of  the  Mairie.    Remember,  you  are  functionary  of  the 
Republic,  and  nothing  more.    Need  of  husbanding  one's  voice. 
liOud  speaking  deprecated ;  pix)duces  bawling  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  and  laryngitis  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.    Agricultural 
education  must  be  as  practical  and  experimental  as  possible.    A 
few  words  on  the  date  of  the  holidays.    Certain  books  suggested 
to  the  teachers  by  the  inspector  for  reading-books. 

I  talked  to  a  good  many  ])ei'sons  about  the  utility  of  tliese  Use  of  these 
conferences.  Some  of  them  spoke  of  the  diflSculty  of  getting  ^'*'®"^®"^**" 
the  teachers  to  speak;  others  complained  that  the  composition 
was  "  ti'op  pen  serieux."  In  one  case  the  inspector  found 
seven  teachers  had  simply  copied  an  article  out  of  a  pedagogical 
journal,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  very  common  occurrence.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  inspector  wiis  strong  on  the  benefit 
derived  from  these  conferences,  though  he  admitted  the  compo- 
sition was  not  very  valuable.  The  real  key  to  the  solution  seems 
to  me  to  lie  in  the  remark  of  an  academy  inspector,  who  said  "  they 
were  excellent  tilings  ^^^th  a  good  inspector,  affording  a  sort  of 
neutral  ground  on  which  tlie  two  parties  can  meet  and  discuss. 
The  whole  thing  depends  on  whether  the  inspector  regards  them 
as  a  task  or  an  aid  to  his  work  " ;  and  this  opinion  I  found  reiterated 
in  various  quarters.  In  short,  the  personality  of  the  inspector  is 
everything.  It  is  verj"  .obvious  that  an  inspector  with  strong  ideas 
on  the  exact  way  in  which  everything  should  be  done  is  less  likely 
to  elicit  the  ideas  of  his  subordinates  than  one  who  believes  in  a 
multitude  of  councillors.  But,  given  a  sympathetic  inspector  as 
chairman,  who  is  anxious  to  receive  advice  as  well  as  to  give  it, 
and  who  believes  in  the  supreme  merit  of  letting  teachers  as  far  as 
possible  puzzle  out .  questions  for  themselves,  only  coming  in  at 
the  end  to  give  a  derniiremain  to  their  conclusions,  such  meetings 
no  doubt  are  a  big  pedagogical  success.  Apart  from  this,  however, 
they  possess  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  inspector  to  see  and 
talk  to  mi^ny  teachers  whom  otherwise  he  only  meets  once  from  year's 
end  to  j'ear's  end,  and  that,  too,  when  they  are  not  under  the  ordeal 
of  having  their  schools  inspected.  It  also  gives  the  teachers  the  oppor- 

*  School  doctors  were  created  by  the  law  of  October  30, 1886. 
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tunity  of  making  each  other's  acquaintance,  and  through  these 
semi-official  gatherings  lading  the  foundation  of  many  pleasant  pro 
fessional  friendships,  and  participating  in  the  various  good  worl^  of 
solidarity,  whether  it  be  a  society  for  mutual  aid  or  an  association 
for  providing  for  the  widow  and  orphan.  These  meetings  are 
especially  useful  to  the  teachei*s  in  lonely  conmumes  "six  miles 
from  anywhere/'  A\dio  find  in  these  meetings  a  healthy  stimulus 
against  the  lethargy  that  lm*ks  in  sleepy  hollows. 

In  1881  Jules  Ferry,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  rectors,  spoke 
of  the  Primary  Inspectorate  as  follows  :— 

ApprecUtion  During  the  half  century  that  this  institution  has  existed  with  us  it  has 
of  the  Inspee-  proved  its  value,  and  the  services  it  has  rendered  are  such  that  one  can  say 
torate.  it  has  no  longer  any  adversaries.    Established  at  first  on  the  weakest  of 

bases  as  a  sort  of  benevolent  and  temporary  committee  of  the  arron- 
dissemeni^  councils,  long  condemned  to  feel  its  way  slowly  and  to 
recruit  its  ranks  with  volunteers  who  were  more  remarkable  for  their 
goodwill  than  their  competence,  the  primary  inspectorate  has  won  for  itself 
bv  the  force  of  circumstances,  or,  rather,  by  its  own  merit,  the  important 
piacc  it  occupies  in  our  school  organisation.  Other  countries  have  been  able 
to  surpass  us  in  the  perfection  of  their  equipment  and  methods ;  but  none, 
perhaps  has  so  speedily  and  resolutely  linked  the  destinies  of  its  national 
education  to  the  homogeneous  composition  and  incessant  activity  of  an 
official  body  of  lay  inspectors.  To-day,  when  the  primary  inspector  is 
necessarily  recruited  among  the  flower  of  the  teaching  bod}', and  appointed 
ou  the  results  of  competition  in  professional  knowledge,  the  standard 
of  which  has  recently  been  once  more  raised,*  he  is  one  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  State  whose  authority  in  its  modest  limits  is  the  Y)est  estab- 
lished and  the  readiest  accepted. 

A  visitor  in  the  rural  schools  of  North-west  France  in  1900 
would  have  little  hesitation  in  endo)*8ing  this  apt  riawmi  of  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  Mayor.-'TliQ  mayor  of  each  commune  has  the  right  to  visit  all 
schools,  whether  pubUc  or  private,  A^dthin  the  area  of  the  parish.  He 
can  also  have  them  inspected  by  a  doctor.  He  is  supposed  to  preside 
over  and  convene  the  commission  scolaire,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  compulsory  attendance,  and  himself  to  assure  the  execution 
of  the  law  on  the  subject.  He  receives  demands  for  opening  new 
schools,  and  has  a  right  to  oppose  these  proposals.     He  also  ooni- 

DeUgiUit        missions  the  plans  for  new  schools,  and  signs  all  contracts. 

cantonanx.  The  deltijuds  cautonaux  are  apparently  meant  to  represent  the 
lay  element  in  the  educational  hierarchy.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  they  are  ohen  (M^yu^s  in  villages  other  than  theu*  o^n.  In 
this  case  they  seem  to  stand  for  the  wider  interest  of  the  canton, 
against  the  sometimes  too  narrow  ideas  of  the  conunune.  Their 
duties,  in  some  ways,  resemble  school  managers',  but  are  much  more 
limited.  Their  functions  are  confined  to  looking  after  the  state  of  the 
buildings,  school  furniture,  sanitation,  and  beha^'iour  of  the  pupils. 


*  The  French  have  evidently  taken  to  heart  the  advice  of  M.  Van  den 
Ende  to  M.  Cousin,  when  he  visited  Holland  in  1836:- "Take  care  how 
you  choose  your  inspectors ;  they  are  the  men  whom  you  ought  to  look  for 
with  a  lantern  in  your  hand."— (Report  i/.A.,  page  136.) 
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They  may  not  meddle  with  the  teaching.  They  can,  however,  be 
present  when  lessons  are  given,  not  as  educational  experts,  but  as 
representing  the  family  and  social  element,  and  can  even  address 
the  children  if  they  wish.  They  are  further  looked  to  for  helping 
to  improve  the  attendance,  for  giving  prizes,  and  encouraging  the 
complementary  work  of  the  school— the  evening  cla^ises,  the  schocl 
libraries,  the  sod^tes  de  jKitronage,  etc. 

The  idea  of  these  school  patrons  is  evidently  an  excellent  one, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  generally  realised.  One  uispector  went  so 
far  as  to  call  them  the  fifth  wheel  in  the  school  coach.  Another 
declared  their  chief  value  was  the  pecuniary  aid  they  gave  to  the 
schools.  A  third  said  they  only  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  day 
of  the  school  insi)ection,  and  one  of  the  teachers  I  spoke  to  on  the 
subject  seemed  to  regard  theii*  presence  in  his  school  as  a  veritable 
intrusion-  Others,  however,  spoke  more  favourably.  At  Mayet 
in  Sai-the  I  heard  of  a  deligu4  who  has  done  much  for  the  school. 
The  academy  inspector  of  Loir-et-Cher  (1899)  speaks  of  several 
delegations  which  function  regularly,  and  in  Calvados,  according 
to  the  academy  inspector's  report,  the  system  seems  to  produce 
good  I'esults.  It  certainly  has  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it. 
Pro1)ably  the  cliief  reason  it  is  not  so  successful  as  it  should  be  lies 
in  the  difficulty  of  finding  persons  of  Jxnme  tolonti  to  imder- 
take  the  task.  The  international  congress  on  primary  education 
proposed  its  suppression.  This  seems  to  have  had  tlie  good  effect 
of  awakening  considerable  interest  in  the  matter,  which  cul- 
ninated  in  a  congress  of  ddiguh  cantonaux.    (October,  1900.) 

All  this  hierarchy  of  central  and  local  officials  will  doubtless  How  the 
seem   complicated  to  English  minds.     The  extraordinary  thin^  machine 
is  that,  as  far  as  I  could  le'am,  the  machine,  for  all  its  complexity,  ^^'  *' 
works    smoothly  enough.     The   truth  is  the  province  of  each 
particular  f unctionaiy  is  so  clearly  thought  out  and  defined  that 
there  is  no  debatable  ground  over  which  ambitious   rival  autho- 
rities can  wTangle,  and,  with  a  place  for  everything  and  someone 
to  see  that  it  is  always  in  its  place,  any  encroachment  of  more  or 
less  doubtful  legality  in  the  field  of  national  education  is  absolutely 
impossible.     The  cadastre  of  French  Education  has,   so  to  say, 
^  been  completed ;   fresh  delimitations  may  take  place  from  time 

to  time  between   primary  and  technical  education  (as  last  year), 
^  or  higher  primaiy  and  secondary,  but   there  is  no  possibiUty  in 

1^  a  country,  where  the  whole  educational  field   has  been  mapped 

r-  out  and  allotted,-  for  some  debatable  sphere  of  influence  to  be  fought 

i\  for  by  two  local  educational  authorities. 

I  This  clearness  of  plan  has  naturally  led  to  clearness  of  policy. 

,,  For  when  an  individual  sees  clearly  what  is  to  be  done,  he  only  waits 

>}  his  opportunity  to  do  it.    Whereas  we  in  England,  for  reasons 

which  historiwJly  are  easy  to  explain^  have  only  legislated  by  fits 
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and  starts  in  education,  the  Third  Republic  has,  especially  in 
Primary  Education,  carried  out  a  consistent  policy,  and  consistency 
in  policy,  as  Lord  Rosebery  has  shown,  is  an  important  factor 
in  success. 

As  a  corollary  to  this,  it  is  clear  that,  all  money  spent  in  French 
education,  being  spent  on  a  definite  plan,  has,  no  doubt,  been  spent 
with  the  greatest  economy,  because  imnecessary  schools  have  rarely 
been  built  except  in  a  few  of  the  smaller  communes,  which  refused 
to  be  united  to  another  commime.  And  lastly,  this  clearness  of 
plan  has  singularly  facilitated  an  intelligible  adjustment  of  the 
financial  burden  between  the  three  contracting  imrties— the  State, 
the  department,  and  the  commune.  No  doubt  these  different 
blessings  are  directly  due  to  the  working  of  centralisation,  and,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  pointed  out  as  long  ago  as  1861,  we  are  too  sensi- 
tive as  a  nation  to  any  idea  of  State  control.  Yet  if  we  go  still 
further  back  in  om*  history,  \ve  find  that  this  distrust  of  the  central 
authority  is  not  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  national  being,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  precisely  the  magnificent  State  control 
and  State  regulation  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  welded  and  con- 
solidated the  nation  together,  and  helped  to  place  us  where  we  are 
to-day.  From  other  sources  we  have  derived  that  freedom,  elasti- 
city, and  variety  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud,  and  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  our  institutions,  and  especially  our  education.  Surely 
we  can  do  what  our  fathers  have  done.  The  mere  introduction 
of  some  system  of  general  State  oversight  and  delimitation  in  educa- 
tion would  help  to  prevent  the  unedifying  spectacle  of  one  branch 
of  education  being  starved  for  want  of  adequate  pecuniaiy  assis- 
tance while  another  has  had  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  law  courts  for 
its  very  natural  zeal  to  give  instruction  in  the  higher  grades  of 
education. 

Finance. 

Department.      The  two  local  authorities  concerned  with  the  raising  and  spend- 
{Comeil  gine-  incr   of    mone^^    on  the  schools   are    the  department    and    the 

rat,) 

'  commune. 

The  coTiseU  giiiAral  du  lUpartement  corresponds,  more  or  less,  to 
our  county  council.  It  bears  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
normal  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  staff's  salaries.  It 
pays  a  small  indemnity  to  the  primary  inspectors  (300  francs 
minimum),  and  supports  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  academy- 
inspector's  office,  which  for  convenience  is  generally  situated  in 
the  prefecture  itself.  It  likewise  furnishes  the  travelling  expenses 
of  the  agricultural  professor  of  the  department,  and  pays  for 
the  masters,  foremen,  and  workmen  entrusted  by  it  with  the 
teacliing  of  agriculture  in  the  primary  schools  of  all  grades. 
It  further  votes  subventions  to  poor  communes  for  build- 
ing purposes,  foxmds   scholarships,  grants  aids  and  rewards  to 
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teachers,  presents  prizes  to  successful  candidates  in  the  certificat 
d'itudeSy  and  pecuniarily  assists  evening  continuation  classes,  the 
formation  of  old  bovs'  societies,  etc. 


Up  to  1889  teachei-s  were  paid  by  the  commune.    Inequalities  Commnn« 

) 


of  salary  wei'e  great.    By  the  simple  expedient  of  handing  over^^JJ**^ 
to  the  Treaamy  instead  of  the  communes  the  proceeds  of  the  four 
centimes  le^ded  on  the  four  contrUmtions  directes,  the  teacher  at  once 
became  a  full-blown  functionary  of  State,  the  money  for  salaries  was 
pooled,  the  gross  inequalities  which  hithei-to  existed  were  abolished, 
a  minimum   living  wage  was  adopted,  and  the  teacher  rendered 
once  for  all  independent  of  the  local  authorities  as  far  as  his  salaiy 
was    concerned.    In    order,  however,  to   take   into  account  the 
gi-eater  cost  of  living  in  the  towns,  an  indemnity  of  residence  on 
a  sliding    bcale  has  been  arranged  for  localities  where  there  are 
agglomerations  of  over    1,000  souls  and  for  tha   chefs4ieux  of 
cantons,    the   minimum  indemnity    being    100    francs.      (It    is 
worth    noting    the    octroi   only    begins    with    towns    of    4,000 
inhabitants.)      The  schools,   however,  are  built  and  maintained 
by    the   commmies.      Every   commune   not   united   to   another 
for  scholastic    purpose  is  obliged  to  have  a  school.     In  certain 
instances  communes  are  allowed  to  hire  buildings,  but  the  ten- 
denc}'  is  to  make  them  build  schools  of  their  own.     In  case  of 
refusal  on  the  i>aiii  of  a  commune  to  build,  the  prefect  has  the  right 
to  order  the  construction  of  a  school,  and  to  inscribe  the  cost  on  the 
budget  of  the  commune.    This  only  occm"s  comjmratively  rarely. 
The  most  otetinate  commune  finishes  by  yielding  to  the  gentler  means 
of  persuasion.    Under  500  ix)pulation,  the  school  is  a  mixed  one. 
Over  500,  the  commune  is  obliged  to  have  separate  schools  for  the 
two  sexes.    Even  in  this  case  only  a  few  communes,  and  those  just 
on  the  boi'der  line  of  500,  are  still  unprovided  with  the  two  schools. 
Only  communes  with  2,000  inhabitants,  or  wth  agglomerations 
of  1,200  pei-sons,  are  obliged  to  have  maternal    schools.      The 
presence  of  a  religious  school  in  the  commune  in  no  way  dispenses 
the  commune  from  having  to  provide  a  school  or  two,  as  the  case 
may  be,  even  if  the  school  is  not  in  the  least  desired  by  the  inhabi- 
tants.   It  occasionally  happens,  more  esjDecially  with  girls'  schools, 
that  one  finds  a  school  ^vith  only  one  or  two  in  it,  and  in  one  authen- 
ticated case  I  heard  of,  the  teacher  was  left  a  whole  summer  through 
without  any  pupils  at  all.    This  was  in  the  Centre  where  religious 
feeling  at  times  runs  high,  and  the  administration  has  difficulty 
in  placing  ProtOHstant  teachers.    On  the  other  hand,  the  communes 
cannot  subsidise  with  public  money  any  private  religious  schools 
within  its  borders.    In  places  where  the  population  has  fallen  below 
t'SOO,   once  the   commune    has    built  &  school,  it  is    bound    to 
maintain  it  for  thirty  years  if  it  has  received  State  aid.     The 
same  rule  applies  to  the  maintenance  of  higher    grade  schools, 
or  cours  complemcntaires  (ex-standard  classes),   once  they  have 
been  created.    The  commune  is  expected  to  maintain  a  cai^  do 
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Vicole.  The  right  is  granted  to  the  commune  of  subventioning 
the  various  ceuvres  post-scolaires,  the  cantine  acolaire  (the  school 
kitchen  or  restaurant),  and  the  school  Ubraries.  The  commime 
also  votes  money  for  prizes,  and  supports  the  cost  of  extra 
classes,  such  as  singing  and  domestic  economy.  The  extent  of 
these  voluntary  grants  from  1889-1897  exceeded  176  million 
francs,  about  £7,040,000,*  or  roughly,  £880,000  a  year. 

In  1889  the  amoimt  spent  by  the  three  parties  (excluding  the  out- 
lay on  building  and  re-funiisliing)  wqb: —Commune:  71,956,078 
francs  (roughly,  £2,878,243*) ;  Department :  17,907,315  francs 
(£716,292) ;  State :  86,061,506  francs  (£3,442,460).  The  next 
year  the  cost  of  the  teachers  in  the  primary  and  normal  schools 
was  transferred  to  the  State  by  the  transfer  of  the  four  centimes 
additi^ynTiels  from  the  communes  and  the  departments  to  the 
State  coffers.  The  State's  contribution  boimded  up  to  120,561,862 
francs  (£4,822,474);  the  commune's  share  sank  to  56,580,247 
francs  (£2,263,209),  and  the  department's  quota  was  reduced  to 
a  very  small  figure. 

In  1897  (last  year  available  for  statistics)  the  State  spent 
143,768,968  franc«  (£5,750,758),  and  the  comnumas  70,246,285 
francs  (£2,809,851),  or  a  grand  total  of  214,015,253  francs 
(£8,560,610). 

The  outlay  on  building  amomits  in  the  last  thirty  years  to 
688,713,954  francs  (£27,548,558).  The  normal  schools  alone 
are  ac<5omitable  for  51,901,819  (over  two  millions  sterling!) 
under  this  head.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  of  Paris 
and  the  larger  towns  is  not  counted  in.  Were  it  added,  the 
grand  total  would  te  over  850,000,000  francs,  or  34  millions 
sterling. 

The  percentage  of  contributions  of  the  thi'ee  parties  towards 
the  building  and  fiu'nishing  of  the  normal  schools  has  been  as 
follows :— State,  38  per  cent. ;  departments,  59  per  cent. ;  com- 
munes, 3  per  cent.  Ditto  for  the  primary  schools  :— State,  40  per 
cent  ;  departments,  4  per  cent. ;  communes,  56  per  cent. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  primary  schools  was  set  down 
in  1897  at  1,170,000,000  franca  (£46,800,000).  During  the  period 
1894-97  the  average  cost  of  a  school  was  26,335  francs  (£1,053  8s.)  ; 
of  a  "  department,"  14,870  francs  (£594  16s.)  ;  of  a  school  place,  299 
francs  (or  very  nearly  £12  against  £14  12s.  8Jd.  for  the  same  object 
in  the  English  Boai^d  Schools  during  the  period  from  1870-1900). 

There  ai*e  no  ac<5m'ate  statistics  about  the  religious  schools.  Les 
Ecoles  Chrdtiennes  libres  spent  about  f39'70  francs  (£1  lis.  2Jd.) 
per  pupil  in  1881-82,  as  against  46  francs  (£1  16s.  9  Jd.)  per  head 
to-day  for  the  public  schools,  or  56  francs  ijf  the  sinking  fimd  on 
building  loans  be  reckoned  in.    In  1896  M.  Delpeuch  stated  that  the 

*  Taking  the  franc  at  the  rate  of  25  =  £l  and  omitting  shillings.    Cen- 
times are  also  omitted, 
t  lacludes  reut, 
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religious  teachers  received  at  least  228  francs  (£9  28.  5d.)  per  head 
less  than  the  lay  teachei*8.  Neveitheless,  the  official  statisticians 
assume  that  the  private  schools  spend  about  the  same  per  head  as 
the  State  schools,  which  makes  them  calculate  the  cost  of  primary 
education  in  these  establishments  at  about  87,000,000  francs  a 
year.  The  total  cost  of  primary  education  in  France  a  year  is 
therefore  about  293  millions  of  francs  (£11,720,000),  Avithout 
coimting  the  outlay  on  buildings,  or  350  millions  wntli 
(£14,000,000). 

CHAPTER  II.-THE  STATE*  TEACHER. 

(i.)  How  All-round  Efficiency  is  Secured  (including  Rfxigious 

Schools). 

The  first  point  that  strikes  an  English  observer  who  visits  even  Efficiency 
the  most  out-of-the-way  French  schools  is  the  high  standard  of 
average  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  operations  of  the  law  of  the  30th  October,  1886,  which, 
among  other  things,  enacted  that  no  one  can  be  a  teacher  in  a 
public  or  private  school  who  is  not  French,  is  not  at  least  in  posses- 
sion of  the  brevet  ^imentairey  has  not  attained  18  years  of  age  in 
the  case  of  a  male  teacher,  or  17  in  the  case  of  a  female.  It  further 
divided  the  State  teachers  into  probationers  f  (stagiaires)  and  insti- 
tuteurs  titvlaires,  who  are  either  directeurs  (or  directrices)  d'ecole  or  • 
assistants  (ad joints  chargds  de  da^e  or  adjointes).  The  word  dasse 
used  here  is  technical,  and  impUes  a  separate  di^osion  or  depart- 
ment of  a  school  under  a  regidar  master.  The  English  word  "  class  " 
is  best  translated  by  ^cours."  A  director  (or  directress)  is  a  teacher 
at  the  head  of  a  school  with  more  than  two  "  classes."  A  sta^giaire 
tecomes  a  certified  teacher  (titvlai^e)  by  passing  an  examination 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  being  appointed  as 
adjoint  to  a  school.  These  regulations  do  not  concern  the  religious 
schools  except  in  so  far  as  the  need  for  teachers  to  possess  at  least 
the  brevet  iUmentaire. 

Although,  of  course,  at  the  passing  of  the  law,  which  in  its  fii-st 
form  dates  from  1881,  several  categories  of  existing  teachers  were 
exempted  from  its  action,  it  has. been  so  thoroughly  carried  out 
since  that  the  compilers  of  the  official  statistics  for  1897  are  able 
to  make  the  proud  boast  that  all  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  are  in  accordance  with  the  law,  while 
the  number  of  teacher's  without  a  diploma  has  shrunk  to  a  very 
low  figure.  Thus  in  1897,  excluding  the  maternal  schools,  Cal- 
vados had  in  its  State  and  private  schools,  out  of  1,659  teachei-s. 
only  3  male  and  CG  female  teachers  who  were  without  the  brevet. 

♦  The  tei-ms  teacher,  .school,  etc.,  always  apply  to  State  education  unleHh 
the  religious  schools  are  expressly  nientionecf. 

t  The  "  stagiaires  "  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  English  probationers 
(see  Art.  33  of  CckIc),  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  they  correspond 
rather  to  the  provisionally  certificated  teachers, 
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Out  of  1,237,  Orne  had  but  4  and  77  respectively;  Sarthe,  out 
of  1,471,  had  6  and  92 ;  Indre-et-Loire,  out  of  1,156,  had  6  and  75 ; 
Loir-et-Cher,  out  of  1,035,  had  4  and  43.  The  greater  number  of 
female  teachers  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
still  over  8,000  religious  teachers  in  the  State  schools,  and,  again, 
that  in  the  religious  schools  themselves  the  female  teachers  out- 
nimiber  the  male  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1.  The  figures  for  all 
France  and  Algeria  are  equally  striking.  Only  818  male  teachers 
out  of  74,993  teachers  are  without  the  brevet,  or  a  httle  over  1 
per  cent. ;  of  these  only  101  belong  to  the  State  teachers,  who 
niunber  56,030,  which  gives  the  i^markable  figure  of  less  than 
I  per  cent,  for  all  France  among  the  male  teachers.  7,547  out 
of  84,342  female  teachera,  or  about  8|  per  cent.,  have  no  diploma; 
of  these  only  2,272  belong  to  the  State  female  teachers,  who 
number  49,802.  Thus  only  4^  per  cent,  of  the  State  female 
teachers  have  no  diploma.  In  the  maternal  schools,  where  the 
rule  has  been  in  force  for  a  shorter  }oeriod,  out  of  5,392  State 
teachers  only  293  are  without  the  brevet,  while  among  the  4,022 
j)rivate  teachers  759  have  no  diploma,  which  once  more  shows 
the  superiority  of  efficiency  among  the  State  personnel,  as  in 
one  case  the  percentage  of  those  without  any  certificate  of  know- 
ledge is  over  5  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  over  18  per  cent. 

Although  the  brevet  supdrieur  is  required  only  in  the  case  of 
masters  in  higher  primary  schools,  it  is  nevertheless  frequentlj^ 
held  by  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  fact,  there  are  in 
the  State  schools  (including  higher  primary)  no  less  than  17,059 
male  and  14,429  female  teachers  possessed  of  this  certificate,  ivhile 
in  the  private  schools  the  corresponding  numbers  are  674  and 
3,988  I'espectively. 

In  addition  to  this,  between  six  and  seven-tenths  of  the  present 
staff  in  Government  schools  have  passed  through  a  coiu'se  of  three 
years'  studies  at  a  training  college. 

The  certificat  d'aptitude  pidagogique,  which,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions for  existing  teachers,  is  compulsory  in  State  schools  for 
all  who  aspire  to  become  fully  certificated,  is  now  held  by  45  per 
cent,  of  the  personndy  the  nmnber  of  holders  having  risen  from 
31,073  in  1877  to  44,523  in  1897. 

The  teachera  in  the  private  lay  schools  are,  of  course,  subjected 
to  exactly  the  same  regime  as  the  others.  These  schools,  however, 
are  fast  dying  out,  caught,  as  someone  said  to  me,  between  the 
anvil  and  hammer  of  State  and  religious  rivalry.  In  1892-93 
they  numbered  3,356,  and  only  2,850  in  1896-97.  I  never  came 
across  one  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  though  I  found  two  State 
schools  which  had  been  previously  private  lay  schools.  Many  of 
the  lay  teachers,  who  numljer  6,778  (or  7,049  including  maternal 
schools),  are  employed  in  religious  scIiooIf. 
No  "  bogiiH"  It  is  worth  noting  that  no  private  school  in  France  can  call  itself 
Hchonla.  higher  primary  unless  the  director  or  directress  hold  the  brevet 

mj^rieur.   The  abuse  of  such  high-flown  terms  iU?  Academy,  College, 
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High  School,  etc.,  by  schools  whose  teachmg  is  pui^ly  elementary 
is  impossible  in  France,  where  there  is  a  State  guarantee  attached 
to  every  type  of  school,  which  implies  that  the  teaching  provided 
is  in  accordance  with  the  title.  The  caricatm-e  of  the  bad  EngUsli 
private  school  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Dotheboysf| 
Hall  has  no  counterpart  in  France.  It  is  probable  that  the  worst 
of  oiu'  private  schoolmasters  woidd  be  able  to  give  Mr.  Squeers 
points  in  a  spelling-bee  competition,  though  some  of  them,  even 
w4th  the  present  relaxation  in  spelling,  might  break  down  at  the 
examination  for  the  brevet  iUmeiitaire. 

Perhaps  a  word  may  be  said  here  for  one  or  two  minor  agencies  which  Minor 
contribute  towards  the  eflSciency  of  the  State  teacher.  factors. 

Educational  papers. — The  Educational  Press  is  important  enough  in  Educational 
France  to  have  an  entire  international  congress  of  its  own.  It  numbers  no  Pi'esS' 
less  than  fifty  publications.  In  helping  to  force  on  the  questions  of  the  day, 
in  keeping  the  otherwise  isolated  teachers  fully  alive  to  their  importance, 
in  encouraging  them  to  take  a  real  and  sustained  interest  in  current  peda- 
gogics, and  thereby  fostering  the  true  educational  spirit,  they  render,  no 
doubt,  most  valuable  services.  At  their  head  may  be  placed  the  semi- 
official Remie  PMagogique ;  other  well-known  papers  are  Le  Journal  des 
InstituteurSj  Le  Manuel  G^n^al^  UEcole  Nouvelle^  La  remie  deLEn^eigne- 
ment  PHmaire^  Le  Volume^  UEcole  latqu^,  V Avant-garde  PMagogiqiWj 
Ulnstiniction  Pratimi^^  Le  Petit  Provincial,  La  Rhmion  PMagoffique,  Lcr 
Bulletins  des  toutes  les  Amicales,  etc,  etc^* 

Pedagogical  Libraries. — The  idea  of  these  educational  reference  libraries  Pedagogical 
established  in  each  department  is  an  excellent  one.  They  do  not  however  Libraries, 
render  the  services  they  might.  The  academy  inspector  of  Indre-et-Loire 
writes  :  "  The  pedagogical  libraries  hardly  render  any  service. '*  And  yet,  as 
he  points  out,  their  use  is  the  best  specific  against  the  dangers  of  routine. 
The  report  of  the  academy  inspector  of  Sarthe  is  scarcely  more  encouraging. 
The  number  of  volumes  iJorrowed  in  1898  was  only  600.  The  reports  of  the 
inspectors  of  Loir-et-Cher  and  of  Ome  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  this 
neglect.  Though  there  are  no  less  than  22  of  these  libraries  in  the  fonner, 
with  7,351  volumes,  the  greater  number  are  merely  school  books  presented 
by  publishers.  In  Ome  there  are  37,  or  one  for  each  canton,  but  as  the 
academy  inspector  states,  the  works  are  old  and  out  of  date.  What  is 
wanted  are  funds  to  make  new  purchases. 

The  Mus^e  P^dagogique  has  also  a  circulating  library  of  494  works  which 
are  principally  composed  of  books  necessary  for  the  various  examinations 
for  whicn  teachers  enter.  In  1899  there  were  251  borrowers  for  2,175 
lv>oks. 

(ii.)  Position  of  the  Teacher. 

Teachers  generally  commence  ^ith  the  position  of  assistant  in  f^^^^ 
the  country.  They  next  move  into  the  town  schools  as  assistant  ; 
after  that  they  return  to  the  country  aa  head  of  a  school,  from 
w^hence  the  best  go  back  to  preside  over  the  large  town  schools. 
In  this  way  the  majority  of  town  teachers  have  had  "some  expei-i- 
ence  in  countrv  districts.  At  the  same  time  I  was  assured,  bv  at 
least  one  authority,  the  teachers  were  genei*ally  comfortable  in 

*For  a  convenient  review  of  the  French  pedagogical  press  see  in  the 
(American)  '*  Educational  Review,"  February,  1900,  article  by  M.  G. 
( bmpayre. 
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the  country  districts,  and  have  not  the  same  hankeiing  to  get 
into  the  towns  as  with  us,  owing  largely,  no  doubt,  to  economic 
reasons.  This  method  of  passing  from  country  to  town  and 
back  is  by  no  means  absolute.  The  training  college  brings  the 
teacher  from  the  very  start  into  close  connection  with  the  authorities. 
The  head  of  the  normal  school  communicates  his  opinion  of  his 
old  pupil  to  the  academy  inspector  when  any  appointment  has 
to  be  made,  with  the  result  that  a  candidate  whose  aptitudes, 
manners,  and  idiosynci*asies  seem  to  render  him  suitable  for  a 
town  post  is  not  sent  to  rusticate  in  the  country.  These  appoint- 
ments nearly  always  follow  within  twelve  months  of  the  pupil 
leading  the  normal  school,  though  sometimes  the  supply  of  jx^sts 
does  not  come  up  to  the  estimate.  In  one  depaitment  I  found 
there  had  been  some  difficulty  in  placing  all  the  pupils  of  the  year, 
but  the  difficulty  had  been  solved  by  sending  the  surplus  into  the 
neighboiffing  departments. 

The  st^giairea  thus  placed  are  carefully  studied    by  their  in- 
spectors, so  that  every  man  is  more  or  less  marked,  and  when  any 
vacancy  occiu^  the  inapecteiir  iVacademie  in  departments  in  M^iich 
the  supply  of  pupil  teachers  is  adequate  is  not  obliged  to  propose 
to  the  prefect  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  premier  venu,  but  has 
always  in  his  mind's  eye  a  teacher  whose  previous  antecedents 
seem  to  suggest  his  suitability  for  the  vacant  post.    This  almost 
paternal  oversight  may,  of  course,  be  overdone  ;  but  it  must  prove 
a  rare  stimulus  for  a  teacher  whose  heart  is  really  in  his  woi-k  to 
know  that  he  can  always  look  for  approbation,  encouragement,  and 
even  reward,  to  the  powera  that  be,  and  that  there  is  at  least  one 
quarter  in  which  his  effoi-ts  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.    One  feels 
inclined  to  attribute  to  the  close  association  between  governor 
and  governed  the  esprit  de  corps,  the  devotion  to  his  duties,  and 
the  acceptance  of  hia  school  functions  in  their  largest  and  widest 
sense,  with  which  no  impartial  observer  of  French  primary  teachers 
can  fail  to  be  struck,  more  especially  if  he  be  acquainted  with 
traditions  which  prevail    in  French  secondary  education.     The 
hvunblest   teacher  in  the   most  out-of-the-way  hamlet,  acting  as 
it  were  as  the  pioneer  of  new  ideas  and  new  traditions,  often  in  the 
midst  of  open  indifference  or  covert  hostility,  feels  that  he  has  got 
a  whole  Ministry  behind  his  back,  just  as  the  lonely  sentinel  feels 
chat  he  has  in  his  rear  an  army  of  his  own  fiiends.    And  this  un- 
doubtedly in  many  difficult  and  trying  occasions  gives  him  a  coiu'age 
and  a  constancy  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  in  an 
isolated  teacher  living  in  an  unfriendly  or  even  hostile  district  not 
only  geographically  cut  oflf  from  the  main  centres  of  enlighten- 
ment, but  with  no  sure  means  of  communication  with  or  expectation 
of  support  from  the  headquartei-s  to  which  he  belongs, 
re  ^^nlTtf*        How  l)itter  and  trying  these  experiences  may  sometimes  be  is 
refigiouH         ^^^  s^i^  from  a  few  examples  culled  at  random  from  the  numerous 
cjno^'on,        monographs  by  t^achei-s    exhibited  at   the  Kxhibition.    Many  of 
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these  pei-sous  were  practically  sent  to  open  up  to  education  districts 
that  hitherto  have  been  without  a  school.  Others  had  been 
appointed  to  lay  schools  which  had  just  been  established  in  the 
place  of  the  religious  ones  which  still  existed  alongside.  The 
adversaries  of  the  school  in  one  village  put  about  statements  that 
the  lay  teachers  strangled  their  pupils.  In  other  communes  the 
parents,  under  threat  of  extreme  ecclesiastical  penalties,  withdrew 
their  children  en  masse.  In  others  the  new  teacher  (sometimes 
a  woman)  was  received  with  a  sliower  of  stones.*  Other  teachers, 
again,  found  themselves  boycotted.  The  local  gi'ocer  and  provision 
merchant  refused  to  supply  them.  They  could  get  neither  flour 
nor  milk  on  the  spot.  Si  vous  envoyez  ttvoti  neveu  ou  ma  nikce  a 
Vicole  saais  Dieu,  n'attendez  rien  de  mm  ;  m/i  congregation  sera  mo/t 
heritih'e,  said  a  rich  aunt  to  her  relations,  and  the  parish  council 
of  the  place  passed  a  resolution  deploring  etre  obligi  par  une  loi 
sceUra^  A  entretenir  une  ecole  de  perdition. 

These  are,  of  coiu'se,  extreme  cases,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  And 
that  in  the  departments  under  observation  the  religious  feeling 
has  greatly  abated.  Thus  at  one  place,  a  CathoHc  stronghold, 
which  I  visited,  the  opening  of  the  school  was  greeted  by  violent 
attacks  from  the  pulpit,  but  these  have  now  ceased.  In  some 
villages,  however,  the  war  goes  on  in  a  modified  form,  the  cu/r^  using 
his  influence  to  withdraw  the  children  from  the  school  during 
the  period  of  prepai*ation  for  the  first  communion.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  universal.  Many  teachers  expressly  told  me  they 
had  no  trouble.  Each  party  has  decided  to  go  his  own  way,  and 
each  has  found  in  the  end  that  he  has  enough  to  do.  In  some 
cases  I  even  found  the  teachers  and  curfy  on  friendly  terms.  One 
teacher  mentioned  to  me  with  evident  pleasure  that  last  year,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  fifteen  yeai*s  he  had  been  at  the  school,  the  cfure 
came  to  the  prize-giving.  An  academy  inspector  also  assm^ed 
me  the  reUgious  difficulty  was  not  very  great.  In  fact,  if  there 
was  any  trouble,  the  reUgious  party  came  to  see  him,  and  he 
generally  managed  to  find  a  way  out,  despite  one  or  two  Hotspm-s 
on  either  side.  This  opinion  was  further  confirmed  by  a  primary 
inspector,  well  spoken  of  by  both  parties,  who  said  to  me  that 
perhaps  Jides  Ferry  went  too  far  ;  that  had  he  allowed  the  curS 
to  enter  the  school  in  order  to  teach  the  catechism  to  those  whose 
parents  wished  for  it,  the  result  woiild  probably  have  been  peace 
in  the  long  run.  For  if  the  cures  could  have  given  up  their  schools 
with  honour  they  would  have  done  so  long  ago,  as  they  consti- 
tute a  very  heavy  drain  on  the  clergy,  despite  the  commission 
diocdsaine.^  And  again,  as  another  inspector,  -in  one  of  the  most 
Catholic  departments  I  visited^  said,  any  attack  on  the  primary 
school  would  be  mal  vu  by  the  population  in  general.  All  of  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  teachers'  position  as  regards  the  religious 
question  has  greatly  improved. 

*  My  authority  in  this  particular  instance  was  a  high  official. 
t  See  also  note  on  page  149. 
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Position  in        In  former  times  the  teacher  was  more  or  less  under  the  thumb 
the  village     ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^     g^  ^,j^  obliged  to  sing  in  the  choir,  and  also  to  put 

his  children  into  it  as  weU.    The  whole  tendency  of  the  Ferry  legis- 
lation was  not  only  to  render  him  independent  of  the  Church,  but 
also  to  establish  him  as  a  soi-t  of  lay  rector  of  the  parish,  round 
whom  not  only  scholastic  but  social  enterprise  should  centi-e.     But 
if  the  fact  of  being  paid  by  the  State  renders  him  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  of  the  locality,  he  none  the  less  linds  himself  in  actual 
practice  generally  closely  associated  with  it,  through  having  to 
act  as  secretai'v  to  the  mairie  of  the  conunune.  * 
SecreUire  de     Every  commune  in  France  is  obliged  to  possess  a  maire  and  a 
la  mairie.       mairie^  even  if  its  population  be  composed  of  only  fourteen  persons, 
which  is  the  actual  size  of  the  smallest  commune  in  France.     Each 
commune  is  further   obliged  to  have  a  secretary  to  carry  on  its 
clerical  work,  and  as  in  many  instances  the  teacher   is  the  only 
*'  scholar  "  in  the  place,  he  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  the  post, 
of  coui*se  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  post  is  a  stipendiary  one. 
In  the  arrQndissement  of  Vii'e,  in  Calvados,  there  are  many  com- 
munes in  which  there  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  secretaryship. 
In  these  cases  the  mayor  is  obliged  to  act  as  secretary  himself  or 
pay  someone  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  do  the  work.    In  the  small 
tovnis  where  the  work  of  the  secretary  is  too  great  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  schoolmaster,  a  regular  official  is  appointed,  and  in  some 
of  the  smaller  communes  a  re^<ctionary  majorit}^  will  sometimes 
appoint  a  religious  teacher,  if  there  is  one  available,  but  even  "when 
a  reactionarv  mavor  is  elected  he  rarelv  dispossesses    a    teacher 
already    in    office.      How    wideapreatl    the    practice    is    may    be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  circonscript'uyn  of  Bayeux,  92  out 
of  the  95  male  teachei's  are  secretaries  to  the  mayor.    In  many 
communes  where  there  are  no  male  teachers,  the  female  teacher 
is  appointed  to  the  post ;  and  I  came  across  more  than  one  of  these 
lady  secretaries  who  seemed  to  give  quite  as  much  satisfaction  as 
their  male  colleagues. 

The  pay  and  duties  vary  a  good  deal.  Some  of  the  teachers  I  came 
across  only  received  100  francs  a  year.  The  ordinary  figure  seemed 
to  be  150,  but  in  some  cases  the  salarv  was  350  and  even  380  francs. 
The  work  in  some  instances  came  to  only  two  hours  a  week :  in 
others  it  was  as  high  as  two  and  even  three  hours  a  day.  It  is 
ob"\nous  that  in  some  cases  the  teacher's  time  is  conaiderablv  taken 
up  with  his  secretarial  duties.  The  academy  insj^ector  of  Loir- 
et-Cher,  in  his  report  of  1899,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  teachera 
are  crushed  by  this  work  at  the  mairie  (accahles  par  la  besogne). 
More  than  one  teacher  complained  of  the  work,  and  looked  on  the 
money  as  well  earned,  as  the  salarj'^  has  remained  stationary, 
but  the  work  has  increased.  There  are  so  many  more  papers  to 
fill  up  nowadays.    Another  objection  against  the  system  was  that 

*  The  system  is  not  due  to  the  Republic.  When  Matthew  Arnold  visited 
France,  in  1859,  he  found  it  in  full  swing.    (M.  A.,  page  82.) 
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it  bringd  the  teacher  into  too  close  contact  with  politics. 
The  wife  of  a  teacher  in  a  commune  where  party  feeling  runs  high 
said  to  me  the  position  was  extremely  difficult,  but  hei*  husband 
so  far  had  steered  clear  of  being  classed  with  either  party.*  One 
or  two  similar  complaints  were  also  made  to  me.  Against  this 
I  coidd  set  the  records  of  the  teachera  themselves.  In  the  very 
circottsci^piiwi  of  one  of  these  grumblers  I  was  told  by  the  inspector 
he  had  scarcely  ten  complaints  a  year  against  the  240  teachers 
under  him,  and  these  were  nearly  always  unfounded.  If,  then, 
the  teachers  have  to  exercise  some  diplomacy,  they  are  evidently 
equal  to  the  task.  It  might  also  possibly  be  a  mistake  to  free  the 
teachers  from  all  local  control.  Nor  was  the  testimony  entirely 
one  way.  One  teacher  who  was  not  favo\u*able  to  the  system 
was  forced  to  admit  that  it  helped  him  to  get  all  he  wanted  for 
the  school  out  of  the  commune,  and  another  stated  that  it  certainly 
enabled  the  teachers  to  obtain  much  more  out  of  the  local  fimds 
than  they  otherwise  could  get.  In  fact  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
teacher  it  probably  serves  more  as  a  help  than  a  hindrance.  Its 
most  serious  defect  is  the. claims  it  makes  on  the  teacher's  spare 
time. 

The  above  remarks  apply  pari  passu  to  the  female  teachers.  Position  of 
That  the  position  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  one  is  proved  by  the  fact  S^v[*^"*®" 
that  not  a  few  teachers  told  me  they  intended  to  put  their  daughters 
in  the  profession.  As  one  mistress  said  to  me,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  bad  career  for  women,  if  they  had  not  to  wait  so  long  before 
earning  anything.  Despite  the  girls  being  boarded  free  at  the 
icole  nomude,  many  parents  cannot  afford  to  allow  their  children 
to  remain  so  long  without  work.  Another  teacher  said  it  was 
the  only  calling  a  girl  can  follow  with  the  exception  of  the  pastes 
et  td^graphea,  if  she  does  not  wish  to  be  an  ouvrUre,  Those  who 
are  sent  into  the  villages  as  the  head  of  a  girls'  or  mixed  school  are 
doubtless  subjected  to  a  minute  study  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
Les  TTumvaises  langves  (for  there  are  gossips  everywhere)  do  not 
spare  them.  But  once  the  period  of  probation  is  over,  the  new- 
comer settles  down  and  finds  herself  accepted  as  a  "  full  member  " 
of  the  village  commmiity.  Another  advantage  is  that  they  can 
marry  without  losing  their  place.  Many  marry  teachers,  but 
others  I  came  across  were  married  to  persons  unconnected  with 
the  profession.  According  to  the  directress  of  the  normal  school 
at  Caen  about  half  marry;  the  directress  of  the  normal  school 
at  Le  Mans  estimated  the  number  at  a  third.  In  any  case,  there 
are  no  joint  salaries  as  \^ith  us,  so  that  the  married  woman  always 
obtains  the  full  market  value  of  her  services. 

The  positioii  of  the  assistant  in  some  of  the  large  schools  seems  to  be  a  Position  of 
cause  of  discontent.   The  director  in  some  cases  appears  to  possess  a  certain  the  asfidstar^t. 

*  I  myself  was  able  to  judge,  in  a  way,  of  the  extent  of  this  political  feel- 
ing, as  1  commenced  my  inquiry  in  the  middle  of  the  general  election  for 
town  and  parish  councils,  in  April.  In  some  places,  as  was  natural,  there 
had  been  some  feeling,  but  this  was  not  the  case,  at  least,  in  one  commime 
where  156  votes  were  cast  for  64  candidates. 
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amount  of  the  military  spirit,  and  treat  the  older  assistants  as  if  they  yrere 
still  in  statu  pupillari.  Such  an  autocratic  regime  breaks  all  spirit  of 
initiative  in  the  teacher,  and  makes  him  a  sort  of  scholastic  automaton. 
These  facts  are  taken  from  a  report  on  overwork  addressed  by  M.  Achille 
Deum  to  the  teachers  of  the  Seine.  The  report  also  recommends  that 
the  head  teacher  should  regard  himself  not  as  a  chief  among  his  soldiers,  but 
iis  a  collaborator  among  collaborators.  No  doubt  the  most  practical  system 
for  realising  this  ideal  is  that  of  friendly  weekly  or  fortnightly  ireunions  of 
the  staff,  such  as  are  common  in  Germany,  a  notable  example  of  which  I 
came  across  at  Alen9on,  where  the  director  of  the  Ecole  d'Application  told 
uie  lie  found  the  system  of  great  use.  The  report  in  question  goes  even 
further,  and  suggests  a  pedagogical  referendum,  which,  however,  seems 
rather  unsatisfactory,  as  the  votes  would  be  counted  and  not  weighed. 

(iii.)  RBCKun^Mi*:NT. 

fleeruit-  It  lias  ah'eady   beeu    stated    tliat    about   seveii-teuths    of    the 

iiieiit.  ieaohei*8  have  had  a  normal  education,  but  the  training  coll^e» 

ai'e  quite  large  enough  to  acconmiodate  sufficient  pupils  to  supph' 
all  the  primary  schools,  and  it  only  I'ests  with  the  Minister  of 
PubUc  Insti-uction,  or  rathei-  with  the  Ministi-yof  Finance,  to  see 
this  number  is  attained.    As  it  is,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by 
taking  on  the  holders  of  the  brevet  eUmeritaire,  such  as  students  who 
have  failed  to  enter  the  normal  schools,  or  even  religious  teachers 
who  have  left  their  ordei-s.    Such  persons,  however,  cannot  attain 
the  maximum  salary  of  the  profession.    This  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  trained  teachers  has  caused  some  alarm  in  some  quarters ;  and 
certainly  it  seems  somewhat  of  a  piece  of  false  economy  not  to  utilise 
to  the  full  the  splendid  normal  schools  that  have  been  constructed 
at  such  regardless  expense.*  In  some  of  the  departments— as,  for 
instance,  Calvados— there  was  a  balance  of  normal  pupils  waiting 
to  be  placed ;  but  in  Sarthe  I  was  told  that  between  one-third  and 
a  quarter  of  the  female  teachers  have  to  be  taken  from  outside 
the  school.    On  the  other  hand,  the  male  supply  of  teachers  in 
Sarthe  is  sufficient.    It  is  only  fair  to  those  who  frame  the  esti- 
mates of  the  numbers  required  in  the  men's  training  colleges  to 
state  that  a  certain  number  of  their  pupils  do  not  after  all  entei' 
the  teaching  profession,  more  especially  those  who  remain  in  the 
Army  after  completing  their  }'ear  of  compulsory  sei'vice.    These 
ex-students  are  required  to  pay  up  the  cost  of  their  keep  dxu'ing 
the  three  years  at  the  normal  school ;  but  after  attaining  the  rank 
of  sergeant  they  present  themselves  for  the  examination  of  sous- 
lieutenant,  and,  if  they  gain  their  epaulettes,  on  their  rethement 
probably  receive  a  post  of  receiver  of  taxes,  which  is  bettei*  pay 

*  According  to  the  Kapport  E.P.,  this  shortage  in  supply  is  due  to  the 
cutting  down  of  the  vote  for  normal  colleges,  which,  in  ten  years  from 
1890-1899,  has  been  gradually  diminished  by  something  like  £60,000, 
though  the  votes  for  all  other  branches  have  shown  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted increase  from  year  to  year.  The  result  is  that  "  almost  every- 
T^here  "  the  Academy  Inspectors  have  been  obliged  to  complete  their  lists 
of  siagiaires  by  taking  persons  who  have  not  been  at  a  training  college. 
In  some  departments  the  number  of  these  "  outsiders  "  reaches  and  some- 
times exceeds  50  per  cent. 
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than  that  of  a  schoohnaster.  One  pei-son  with  whom  I  conversed 
on  this  point  put  down  the  leakage  through  this  channel  as  high 
as  10  per  cent. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  aspii-ants  has  fallen  Decrease  in 
off  in  a  marked  fashion  in  some  departments.  I  questioned  acandidatcH. 
good  many  people  in  the  matter,  which  is  a  veiy  serious  one, 
and  the  majority  seemed  to  think  that  the  real  reason  was 
not  anything  to  do  with  a  distaste  for  the  work,  or  owing  to 
the  profession  l)ecoming  less  attractive,  but  rather  for  economic 
reasons,  brought  about  mainly  by  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  being  bo 
encumljered  as  to  render  promotion  slower  than  it  was,  many 
teachers  being  obliged  to  remain  in  the  "  probationer ''  class  even 
after  jjassing  their  certificat  d'aptitude  yedagogigue.  This  lack 
was  most  noticeable  in  Orne,  where  in  1898-9  the  authorities 
liad  to  ask  the  Ministry  to  allow  the  age  of  candidates  for  the  icole 
normale  to  be  extended— i.e.,  to  permit  them  to  admit  pupils  under 
sixteen  or  over  eighteen.  The  dearth  of  male  candidates  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  1873  and  1885  they  numbered  59  and  53  respec- 
tively ;  while  in  1896  and  1899  they  had  dropped  to  21  and  23. 
In  Loir-et-Cher  the  bottom  seems  to  have  been  reached :  in  1899 
there  were  23  male  candidates  against  20  the  year  before,  and  32 
women  candidates  against  29.  In  Indre-et-Loire  (1897)  the  number 
of  aspirants  was  sufficient  (20  for  11  places),  thanks  to  the  higher 
primary  schools  of  Amboise  and  Tours,  which  prepai'e  for  the 
normal  school.  At  Le  Mans  normal  school  for  women  there  was 
formerly  a  deficiency  of  candidates,  and  recruits  had  to  be  beaten 
up  out  of  other  departments;  now  the  department  alone  sends 
up  about  33  a^pirantes  (1898).  The  male  normal  college  also  had 
sufficient  candidates  (27  for  13  places) ;  in  fact,  two  of  its  candidates 
were  drafted  off  into  other  departments. 

This  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  candidates  is  confii-med  by 
the  official  figures  given  in  the  official  Rapport  sur  TEnseignement 
Primaire.  The  maximum  nmnber  of  candidates  was  5,969  in  1882  ; 
it  fell  to  4,564  in^l887,  and  next  year  there  was  a  further  drop  to 
2,790,  descending  to  as  low  as  2,096  in  1891.  In  1897  it  had  again 
risen  to  3,151 ;  but  the  rise  has  not  been  maintained,  and  it  now 
stands  at  2,778.  Per  contra,  the  number  of  women  candidates 
has  constantly  increased  since  1888,  when  it  stood  at  2,680,  and  is 
now  at  4,438  (1899).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Bapport 
elsewhere  ascribes  the  falling  off  to  the  block  in  promotion  and 
the  superior  attractions  of  a  conunercial  career. 

Another  reason  often  given  was  the  establishment  of  the  one 
year's  semce  for  teachers,  who  were  until  recently  exempt.  For- 
merly the  sons  of  rich  peasants  entered  the  normal  school  in  order 
to  avoid  entering  the  Army.  But  as  they  have  now  to  serve  in 
any  case,  they  would  just  as  Uef  serve  three  years  as  one.  As  a  rule, 
these  worthy  persons  only  stayed  in  the  profession  till  they  had 
inherited  their  father's  estates,  when,  having  seiTed  for  the  legal 
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period,  they  at  once  retired.    The  loss  of  this  contingent  cannot, 
therefore,  be  a  very  serious  one. 

A  third  reason  for  the  falHng  off  of  the  candidates  is  the  raising 
of  the  standaixl  of  admittance.  Up  to  1885  normal  pupils  went 
in  for  the  brevet  elimeniaire  after  entering  the  normal  school.  It 
is  now  required  as  a  necessarj'  qualification  for  entrance.  (See 
Appendix  I.) 

The  great  majority  of  teachers  ai'e  educated  in  the  elementary 
or  higher  primary  schools,*  which  now  often  make  an  object  of 
prepai'ing  pupils  for  the  examination.*  Few  candidates  come 
from  the  secondary  schools,  and  they  are  not,  I  am  told,  very  wel- 
come. One  is  afraid  of  them:  they  have  not  the  same  spirit  of 
devotion,  and  ai*e  too  ambitious. 

As  regards  the  class  from  which  the  teachera  are  taken,  it  seems 
to  be  largely  the  same  as  that  from  which  the  curis  are  di-awn. 
The  majority  are  the  sons  of  peasant  proprietora,  or  of  the  teachei^ 
themselves.  M.  Trabuc,  the  Primai'y  Inspector  at  Caen,  estimated 
the  fii-st  category  at  70  per  cent. ;  and  at  Loches,  M.  Marischal, 
the  Director  of  the  Normal  School,  kindly  provided  me  with  the 
following  statistics  of  the  parentage  of  his  pupils  for  the  three 
years  1898-9,  1899-1900, 1900-1  :- 

Cultivators 7  10  7 

Teachers 6  8  10 

Ilailway  and  State  employes  -        -  .5  5  2 

Tradeflinen -  3  6 

tArtisanH  (wheelwrights,  carpenters, 

tailors,  masons,  etc.)    -        -        -  12  9  12 

30  37  37 


From  which 
region. 


The  great  majonty  seem  to  belong  to  fairly  well-to-do  famiUes. 
M.  Qu^nardel,  the  Director  of  the  Normal  School  at  Caen,  told  me, 
despite  his  seventy-two  pupils,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  distri- 
buting the  money  (160  francs)  placed  at  his  disposal  for  aiding 
necessitous  students  through  the  lack  of  suitable  candidates.  The 
director  of  the  men's  college  at  Le  Mans  also  informed  me  that 
nearly  all  his  jjupils  come  from  the  country,  and  very  few  from 
the  towns. 

It  is  very  curious  to  note  the  region  from  which  the  candidates 
of  any  normal  school  are  drawn.  Although  the  competition  is  open 
to  all  France,  the  candidates,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  belong 
exclusively  to  the  department  in  which  the  college  is  situate.  Thus 
in  Calvados  practically  the  only  outsiders  who  ever  present  them- 
selves come  from  the  neighbouring  department  of  Manche ;  and 
in  the  other  departments  under  obsen^ation  the  same  result  was 
confirmed  by  the  directors  of  the  various  training  schools. 


*  This  does  not,  howeverj  please  everybody.  M.  Doliveux,  Academy 
Inspector  at  Beauvais,  writmg  in  the  neime  Pedagoffique^  says :  "  We 
oppose,  and  rightly,  the  view  that  our  higher  primary  schools  should  serve 
as  the  nursery  of  our  normal  schools." 

t  A  part  of  the  latter  category  are  also  proprietors  of  a  plot  of  land. 
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On  leaving  the  ecde  normale,  the  teachers  are  equally  anxious  Homing 
to  settle  down  in  their  own  department,  and,  if  possible,  near  their  ^^^^^r.^ 
native  place ;  in  fact,  they  look  on  being  sent  into  a  neighbouring 
department,  or  still  further  afield,  unless  it  loe  part  of  their  pays^ 
as  something  more  or  less  like  exile,  and  are  always  hankering  to 
come  back.  The  principle  seems  to  be  pretty  widespread  in 
France,  for,  according  to  the  Director  of  the  Normal  College  at 
Alen^'on.  who  had  been  primary-  inspector  in  Haute-Savoie  in  his 
time,  the  teachers  in  the  moimtain  district  did  not  wish  to  come 
down  into  plains,  nor  were  those  in  the  plain  willing  to  go  up 
into  the  mountains. 

It  had  been  represented  to  me  by  moi'e  than  one  person  that  The  growth 
the  departments  were  still  little  more  than  geographical  expres-®^*^P*'^" 
sions,  and  that  the  real  divisions  of  the  country  were  the  old  pays  gpint. 
that  existed  before  the  reformers  of  the  French  Bevolution  carved 
France  up  into  departments.    The  statement,  I  think,  is  scarcely 
accurate  to-day,  and  is  likely  to  be  less  true  in  the  future. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  different  educational 
physiognomy  presented  by  each  department,  and  the  credit  of  it 
attributed  to  the  academy  inspector  and  those  under  his  orders. 
But  this  growing  differentiation  is  evidently  largely  aided  and 
abetted  through  the  normal  school  being  made  the  unit  of  primary 
education,  from  which  the  teachers,  as  they  go  out  into  the  four 
corners  of  the  department,  formed  as  they  are  on  a  common  norm, 
must,  since  they  deal  with  the  rising  generation,  not  only  pro- 
foundly modify  its  manners,  customs,  and  ways  of  looking  at  things, 
but  likewise  impress  it  with  a  certain  unity  of  life  and  thought 
which  may  be  described  as  departmental.  Thus,  strangely  enough, 
it  seems  reserved  for  the  primary  teachers,  whom  an  impartial 
philosopher  might  call  the  real  children  of  the  Bevolution,  to  give 
life  and  personality  to  the  administrative  entities  into  which  tjieir 
spiritual  forefathers  re-divided  France  one  hundred  years  ago. 

And  as  a  corollary  to  this  homing  instinct  of  the  teacher,  it  is  ^j^jj''^*'*^ 
further  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  in  England  the  inspec-  England, 
tors  remain  as  a  rule  in  the  same  place,  and  the  teachers  migrate 
with  the  greatest  ease  from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland,  in  France 
the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  inspectors  move  about,  and 
the  teachers,  locally  speaking,  remain  on  the  spot.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  view  that  both  parties  are  probably  gainers  : 
the  inspector  widens  his  experience,  and  the  teacher  gets  to  know 
his  own  folk  in  a  way  that  no  stranger  can  hope  to.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  constant  transplantation  is  somewhat  a  hardship  on  the 
inspector's  family ;  and  if  the  inspectors  change  "  circuits  *  too  fre- 
quently, the  schools  and  teachers  alike  suffer. 

(iv.)  The  CeRTIPICAT  d'ApTTTUDE  PiDAGOGIQUE. 

The  stagiaire  is  always  appointed  by  the  academy  inspector.  Conditions  of 
After  two  years'  experience  of  teachings  he  or   she  can   present  ®**"^"*  *^°* 
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iheiuHelves  for  the  examination  for  the  certifiait  iVaytitudc 
pedagogiqite.  Some  present  themBelves  many  timen.  1  came 
across  one  successful  candidate  who  had  taken  eight  years  to  pass, 
and  I  even  heard  of  instances  of  some  who  had  taken  ten  yeara. 
The  examination  is  divided  into  three  parts.  First  there  is  a  written 
composition  on  some  pedagogical  subject.  If  the  candidate  passes 
this,  he  or  she  is  admissible,  and  at  a  latei*  date  gives  a  specimen 
lesson  before  an  examining  commission  composed  of  an  inspector  and 
two  teachei's,  a  female  teacher  being  always  a  member  of  the  com- 
uii8.sion  if  the  candidate  is  a  woman.  Should  the  commission  con- 
sider the  lesson  satisfactory,  the  candidate  is  recalled  and  subjecteil 
to  SL  viva  voce  on  her  lesson,  with  a  special  iiiteiit)gation  on  the  uses 
of  the  school  register  and  the  regulations.  The  candidate  on 
passing  the  final  ordeal,  is  admitted,  but  not  placed  on  the  list 
of  regular  teachers  till  a  vacancy  occurs;  in  this  way  candidates 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  wait  some  time  owing  to  the  block  in  the 
promotion  list.  The  following  is  a  rough  r^svme  taken  from  notes 
of  the  two  examinations  at  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  be  present. 
Although  very  incomplete,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  give  some  slight 
idea  of  the  seriousness  and  scope  of  the  examination. 

'"  The  commission  board  consisted  of  three  inspectors  and  a  head 
female  teacher.     Fine  class-room,  airy  and  lighted  on  three  sides. 
The  candidate  young,  pleasant-looking  and  intelligent.     Twent} - 
seven  children,  average  age  about  eight.    Exanunation  began  at  8. 
with  reading  and  explanation  of  the  harder  words,  followed  by  the 
correction  of  a  composition.    At  the  interval  children  file  out  sing- 
ing, the  teacher  starting  them.    After  the  interval  lesson  in  la 
morale.    Children  well  taught,  but  lesson  tending  to   become  too 
much  like  a  catechism  lesson,  answers  too   stereoty]XKi  and   the 
*  front-bench '  children  too  much  questioned.     The  fii'st  part  of 
the  lesson  a  revision,  the  second  part  new.      Examine  cahiers,* 
Avriting  neat  and  good.    Lesson  on  duties  to  animals :  killing  them 
wroiijT.    Weak  explanation.    A  little  slang  {ordrie),     *The  historj' 
of  a  t():i'laii(l  a  donkey.'    Impossible  story.    The  modern  fable,  like 
the  m>:lern  faii\\'  slor-y,  always  a  '  little  wooden.'   Too  much  '  make- 
up '  about  it.     Childi-en  are  dismissed,  and  after  a  short  confabula- 
tion, teacher  is  summoned  for  the  oral  examination,  which  is  on  the 
lesson  she  has  given.    The  first  question  very  much  to  the  point. 
'  What,  mademoiselle,  would  be  the  criticism  you  would  pass  on 
your  own  teaching  ? '    The  questioning  inspector  then  points  out 
the   lesson   was   too    full.     The   teacher    enunciated   too   many 
truisms.    Bad  trick  of  correcting  the  pupils'  expressions  by  repeating 
their  answers  in  a  revised  form  instead  of  making  them  polish 
them  themselves.  Language  requires  a  little  cultivating.  Down  on 
ordrecy  which  examiner  took  to  be  a  provincialism,    formed  from 
ordre  (tidy).    [It  is  certainly  a  provincialism,  but,  as  a  learned  friend 
point«i  out  to  me,  it  is  probably  the  Norman  pronunciation  of 

*  Signifies  a  combination  of  cdpybook  and  notebook. 
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au  droit.  In  Normandy  the  '  oi '  is  still  pronounced  as  in  the  time 
of  Corneilie,  who  constantly  rhymes  the  syllables  *oi'  and  'ai.' 
It  is  ciu'ious  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  French  word  xoie 
is  pronoimced  in  Normandy  almost  exactly  like  its  English  deiiva- 
tive  *  way.']  Candidate  was  asked  to  produce  her  camet  de  morale ; 
her  metiiod  of  teaching  drawing  on  slates  criticised  adversely; 
lack  of  sufficient  concreteness  in  teaching  multiplication ;  must  make 
the  children  speak  louder.  The  examination  then  passed  to  the 
administrative  side.  The  probationer  was  asked  how  to  arrange 
an  elementary  school  with  one  teacher,  so  as  to  set  all  the  school 
working  at  once.  She  would  take  the  upper  class  in  reading,  set 
the  lower  down  to  a  composition  on  what  they  had  read,  and  hand 
over  the  little  ones  to  the  monitor.  (The  interesting  question  of 
monitors  who  have  no  official  sanction  iisdll  be  treated  later.)  The 
lessons  common  to  all  would  be  the  object  lesson,  la  morale,  and 
the  singing  lesson.  The  r6le  of  questioning  was  defined  as  a  means 
of  ascertaining  what  the  pupil  knows,  and  the  use  of  the  cahier  de 
rovlemeiit  (oopy-book  in  which  each  pupil  in  the  class  copies  a  lesson 
in  turn)  was  to  excite  emulation  among  the  pupils.  The  teacher 
then  retired,  and  after  a  short  deliberation  was  'received  with 
very  good  marks,  having  had  14  out  of  20  for  the  ^cril,  9  out  of  10 
for  discipline,  8  out  of  10  for  teaching,  6-7  for  the  cahier  de  roule- 
menJt,  The  notes  of  the  directress  of  the  school,  which  are  always 
taken  into  account,  were  equally  favourable.  The  inspector's 
verdict :  *  A  good  teacher,  who  knows  how  to  profit  bv  what  is  said 
to  her.' " 

The  other  examination  was  in  Sai-the.  The  following  are  my 
notes  and  impressions  :— 

**  Teftcher  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  infants  from  6  to  7  (dasse  en- 
fantine).  Class-room  too  small  for  children.  Commission  com- 
posed of  inspector  and  a  male  and  female  teacher.  Probationer 
has  16  at  the  A^rit  (a  good  mark).  An-ive  only  in  time  for  oral. 
Candidate  very  confident.  Inspector  does  not  appear  to  share  her 
feelings.  Reading  lesson  badly  chosen.  Should  not  blindly  follow 
the  book  straight  through,  but  select  passages  most  likely  to  interest 
the  class.  Questions  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  simultaneous  reading. 
Inspector  shows  how  she  should  dovetail  the  reading  in  with  the 
morale  or  other  subjects.  To  render  lesson  really  interesting,  teacher 
should  first  read  paragraph  through  and  explain  it,  then  let  them 
all  read  it  over  together.  Bad  liabit  of  interinipting  a  child  in  the 
middle  of  its  reading  to  ask  a  question.  Explanations  only  half 
given ;  errors  of  pronunciation :  rabour  for  labour  (common  error  in 
the  country). 

"  6f ^or/rapfty.— Candidate  began  by  asking  the  four  cardinal  points, 
sliould  have  connected  them  with  the  sun.  The  need  of  illusti-a- 
ting  by  concrete  examples.  Teacher  should  make  use  of  pictures, 
should  draw  a  simple  plan  of  the  school  on  the  bkck)x)ard,  and 
from  thence  go  on  to  a  simple  plan  of  the  town  (do  not  say  *  hourg,' 
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that  will  offend  the  people's  susceptibilities).  Language  too  high 
flown,  such  as  '  the  town  council  safeguards  the  interests  of  the 
town '  (yeille  aux  inUrets),  In  writing  and  reading  choose  words 
to  put  on  the  blackboard  that  have  some  connection  with  one 
another  (all  this  suggested  to  the  candidate  in  a  very  kindly 
fashion.     Nothing  Draconian  about  the  inspector). 

JJrauTinrj.— The  zigzags  drawn  on  the  board  too  abstract. 
CSonvey  nothing  to  a  child's  mind.  Must  try  to  give  drawing 
a  concrete  meaning.  The  travavx  manvds  (cardboard  work 
folding)  quite  mechanical ;  no  attempt  made  to  excite  the 
children  about  what  they  are  going  to  do.  No  questions  as 
regards  colours,  and  yet  six  children  out  of  ten  cannot  distinguish 
between  blue  and  green. 

"  Need  of  forming  a  school  museum  with  the  offerings  of  the  class. 
Objects  indispensable  for  object  lessons.  When  ti-eating  of  the  cow, 
should  ask  for  a  morsel  of  leather  from  the  cobbler's  daughter. 
The  leathei*  would  furnish  a  new  point  of  departure  for  a  lesson  on 
leather.  Inspector  finally  asks  questions  on  the  documents  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  a  school.  Candidate  preserves  her  serenity 
to  the  last. 

"flcZiftera^ioTi.-- Inspector  unwilling  to  admit  candidate;  op- 
posed by  the  two  teachers,  who  urge  extenuating  circumstances. 
Probationer  only  four  months  in  present  position ;  the  directress's 
notes  good  ;  the  class  rather  difficult  to  manage,  owing  to  the  locale 
being  inconveniently  small.  Inspector  gives  way  with  good  grace, 
and  candidate  admitted  with  the  bare  minimum  of  marks  necessar3% 
It  appears  that  candidates  are  rarely  ploughed  at  the  oral.  The 
probationer,  owing  to  the  mediocrity  of  her  performance,  not  called 
in  to  hear  the  results  of  the  deliberations,  but  on  going  out  the 
female  commissioner  puts  her  out  of  her  misen*  by  telling  her  she 
has  passed."  ^ 

(v.)  Appointment  and  Tenure  of  Regular  Teachers. 

The  appointment  of  the  teacher  is,  as  we  have  seen,  made  by 
the  prefect  on  the  proposition  of  the  academy  inspector,  and  any 
other  move,  whether  voluntary  or  not,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
is  consummated  by  the  same  authorities.  Not  a  few  persons  I  spoke 
to  seemed  desirous  of  taking  the  appointment  out  of  the  prefect's 
hands  and  vesting  it  in  those  of  some  more  purely  educational 
authority.*  The  proposition,  however,  to.  substitute  the  rector 
in  his  place  met  ^vith  little  acceptance.  The  latter,  owing  to  his 
multifarious  duties,  is  not  sufficiently  inclose  touch  with  the  teachers 
themselves.    The  person  almost  univei-sally  tlesignated  was  the 

*  The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  get  rid  of  all  political  inflrence.  Such  a  move, 
on  the  face  of  it,  has  much  to  recommend  it  ^  yet  if  one  looks  ahead  one 
cannot  fail  to  have  misgivings  at  what  looks  m  the  long  run  like  the  creation 
of  an  educational  "  caste,"  who  are  solely  responsible  to  the  nation  through 
the  minister,  and  might  conceivably  from  the  lack  of  local  control  get  as 
much  out  of  sympatliy  with  the  locality  as  ecclesiastical  systems  have  in 
certain  countries. 
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academy  inspector,  with  or  without  a  special  council  to  assist  him. 
The  suggestion  is  interesting  as  showing  the  high  opinion  the 
teachers  themselves  entertain  of  the  academy  inspector,  and  of 
his  impartiality,  which  induces  them  to  deaii*e  to  see  the  delicate 
operation  of  promotion  committed  to  his  charge,  and  confirms 
one  in  one's  conviction  that  he  is  the  real  pivot  round  which  primary 
education  turns. 

But  even  under  the  present  conditions  of  appointment  and  tenure 
the  French  teacher  may  well  be  the  envy  of  his  English  colleagues. 
The  dipLacements  d*office,  or  forced  moves,  are  rare,  and  except 
where  the  teacher  himself  is  to  blame,  a  subvention  towards  "  moving 
expenses"  is  granted.  Even  when  the  Fi-ench  teacher  was  paid 
by  the  local  authorities  his  position  was  more  secui-e,  for  he  was 
not  appointed  either  by  the  munidjxilit^  or  the  cur^,  whereas  the 
English  teacher  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  school  managers 
or  the  local  board.  It  ^^ill  be  probabl}'  long  in  England  before  the 
teacher  becomes  so  entirely  a  functionary  of  State  as  in  France 
In  fact,  in  spite  of  certain  centralising  tendencies,  we  are  still  more 
likely  to  throw  more  and  more  control  into  the  hands  of  really 
big  local  authorities ;  but  this  should  prove  no  bar  to  the  creation 
of  a  closer  connection  between  the  teacher  and  the  central  authority, 
in  the  shape  of  some  central  tribunal  for  defending  his  rights  against 
unjust  dismissal,  to  which  he  may  always  have  recourse.  Were 
there  such  a  central  tribunal  of  appeal,  the  majority  of  cases  of 
unjust  dismissal  which  occiu*  in  England  would  certainly  not 
occur  at  all,  as  the  mei*e  fact  of  such  an  appeal  existing  would  pre- 
vent the  flimsiest  of  them  from  coming  to  a  head. 


(vi.)  Salaries,  Pkomotion,  and  Pensions. 

In  the  matter  of  salaries,  teachers  are  divided  into  five  classes,  Salaries, 
the  stngiaires  being  in  a  class  by  themselves.    The  latter  start  on 
900  francs,  the  other  classes  being  paid  as  follows:— 


5th  Class 
4th  Class 
3rd  Class 
:2nd  Class 
Ist  Class 


Male  Teachers. 


1,000  francs 
1,200      „ 
1,500      „ 
1,800 
2,000 


Female  Teachers. 


1,000  francs 

1,200 

1,400 

1,600 

1,600 


it 


Eicli  class  is  supposed  to  contain  a  percentage  of  the  whole  body.  Recent 
stagiaii'es  and  tifvlaireSy  hence  the  term  "  la  pourcenfage''    Last  ^®^®™»- 
year  a  (considerable  reform  was  effected  in  the  percentage  under 
which  the  number  of  teachers  in  each  class  had  been  proportioned, 
as  follows  :— 

Sta(fiaire»  15  per  cent.  ;  5th  class  25  per  cent. ;  4th  class  25  per  cent.  ; 
3rd  class  ^  per  cent. ;  2nd  class  lo  per  cent. ;  1st  class  5  |jer  cent.  ' 
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Methodft  of 
promotion. 


Recent 
changes. 


XTnder  the  new  regulations  the  atagiaires  have  been  reduced  to 
10  per  cent.,  and  the  5th  claas  to  20  per  cent.,  while  the  3rd  has 
been  augmented  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  2nd  to  15  per  cent. 

The  reason  for  the  new  reform  was  the  block  in  the  promotion 
of  the  lower  classes,  which  was  affecting  the  supply  of  candidates 
for  the  normal  schools.  This  congestion  in  the  lower  grades  was 
really  caused  by  the  block  in  the  upper  classes,  in  which  a  number 
of  teachers  were  unable  to  be  retired  owing  to  the  insufficiency 
of  funds  voted  for  that  purpose.  The  matter  was  complicated 
by  the  very  intelligible  reluctance  on  the  pail  of  the  authoritiea 
to  enforce  the  retirement  of  teachers  who,  after  bearing  the  biuxlen 
and  heat  of  the  day,  had  just  arrived  at  the  first  class.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  encombremeiU  that  prevailed,  the  case  was  cited  by 
the  Jouriwl  dea  Inatituteura  of  a  teacher  of  seventy-two  who  was  still 
in  active  service,  under  the  amusing  title,  "  Mathuaalem  maitre 
d'icole!^  Already  in  Mai*ch,  1899,  the  Government  had  attempted 
to  reduce  the  block  in  the  higher  classes  by  voting  1,200,000  francs, 
which  sum  was  calculated  to  allow  for  1,100  new  pensions.  This 
raised  the  number  of  promotions  for  the  year  to  10,470.  The 
reform  of  the  present  year  (1900)  has  gone  far  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  teachers.  In  order  to  effect  the  revision  of  the  pour- 
centage,  the  Chamber  voted  3,811,200  francs  for  the  increase  in 
salaries,  and  1,200,000  for  pensions.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
former  will  allow  of  16,000  promotions,  or  with  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  new  pensions,  21,500. 

Perhaps  grumbling  is  rather  an  Englishman's  privilege,  but 
wliat  struck  me  frequently  about  the  teachers  was  their  lack  of  dis- 
content with  their  position.  Certainly,  some  of  them  found  it  difficult 
to  make  ends  meet,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  embitter  their  whole 
existence.  I  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  yeara  of  service 
and  class  of  most  of  the  teachers  I  met.  To  take  only  two  instances 
among  many.  At  Mauvaisvilliers  I  came  across  a  teacher  who  was 
onlv  in  the  5th  class  with  14  vears'  ser\ice.  At  Chauffeur  I  came 
across  another  who  was  no  further  advanced,  and  had  15  vears' 
service  to  his  credit.  Yet  neither  of  these  men  could  be  siiid  to 
have  lost  interest  in  his  work. 

(xreat  care  is  exercised  in  drawing  up  the  list  of  candidates  for 
promotion.  First,  the  primary  insi)ector  prepares  two  lists,  one 
for  promotion  by  merit  and  the  other  by  seniority.  Tlie 
academy  inspector  re\ise8  these,  and  presents  them  to  the  conaeil 
d4partemental,  which,  >\ith  the  assistance  of  its  president,  the 
prefect,  draws  up  the  final  lists.  These  are  transmitted  to  the 
Minister,  who  fixes  the  numl)er  of  promotions  to  ]ye  accorded  to 
each  department  according  to  the  pourcentnge. 

The  present  system  is  due  to  a  decision  of  the  Conseil  d'Jltat, 
on  a  law  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  seemed  to  assign  the  right  of 
])romotion  to  the  department.  In  fact,  as  one  in8i)ector  jokingly 
aaid  to  me^  the  point  to  be  decided  seemed  rather  a  grammatical  than 
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a  legal  one,  and  in  such  a  case  the  Academie  Pran9aige  would 
have  been  the  more  competent  tribunal.  The  decision  was 
probably  dictated  by  the  desire  to  make  a  sort  of  army  list  out  of 
the  teachers,  and,  above  all,  to  j)reserve  a  soit  of  symmetry  in  the 
number  of  promotions  from  each  department.  But,  judging  by 
the  amount  of  dissatisfaction  it  has  provoked,  the  new  departxu'e  has 
not  altogether  been  a  success.  It  is  probable  that  a  return  to  the 
departmental  method  of  promotion  would  be  hailed  with  delight, 
especially  if  it  were  accompanied  by  a  method  of  promotion  in 
which  there  was  a  seniority  limit  for  advancement. 

One  of  the  main  subsidiary  som'ces  of  income  for  the  heads  other 
of  schools  in  rural  districts  is  the  emolument  attached  to  ?o"rces  of 
the  duties  of  secretary  to  the  maiiney  wliich  has  already  ^"^**"*^* 
been  discussed.  In  Sarthe,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  depart- 
ments in  France,  the  teacher  has  not  infrequently  the  chance 
of  adding  to  his  income  by  becoming  cashier  to  the  local  branch  of 
the  Caisse  d'Epargne.  I  came  across  one  or  two  of  these  fortunate 
individuals.  In  one  case  the  salary  was  300  francs  a  year.  The 
duties  considted  in  sitting  for  two  hours  "  at  tlie  receipt  of  custom  " 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  with  two  hours  for  maldng  up  the  books 
in  the  evening,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  balancing  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Another  small  source  of  inconTe  is  the  subvention  occasion- 
ally voted  by  the  commune  to  carry  on  tlie  evening  continua- 
tion school.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  rule,  even  where 
schools  have  been  started.  In  many  cases  teachers  give  their 
services  for  nothing,  and  even  pay  for  the  lighting  and  heating 
out  of  their  own  pocket.  There  is  Uttle  doubt,  if  the  present  en- 
thusiasm is  to  be  utilised,  the  evening  continuation  work  must 
be  put  on  a  sound  financial  Imsis,  and  this  is  what  some  of  the 
authorities  are  tr\ing  to  do.  M.  Meslet,  one  of  the  primary  in- 
spectors in  Sarthe,  told  me  he  had  secured  subventions  from  the 
communes  in  his  circonscription  to  the  amount  of  6,000  francs. 
The  biggest  sum  was  100  francs,  the  ordinary  amount  being  50. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  total  amount  voted  for  this  purpose 
in  Sarthe  was  12,706  francs  in  1898-99.  Still,  this  source  of  revenue 
cannot  be  looked  on  as  verv  serious.  Ilie  total  amount  raised 
in  1898-99  in  Sarthe  from  all  sources  was  15,986  francs  for  311 
courSy  which  works  out  at  alx)ut  50  francs  per  teacher,  assuming  in 
this  case  that  each  cour  represents  a  single  teiicher,  which  is  imder 
the  mark,  as  I  canie  across  one  in  which  no  fewer  than  four  teachers 
took  part.  Again,  in  1897-98  in  Indre  et  Loire  143  teachers  earned 
12,966  francs  in  the  night  schools  between  them,  which  works 
out  at  about  90  francs  a  head.  This  does  not  leave  a  very  for- 
midable Imlance  when  heating  and  lighting  have  been  paid  for; 
especially  as  the  cost  of  organising  the  recreative  evenings  al»o 
falls  on  the  teacher. 

All  teachers  have  a  right  to  lodging  allowances,  where  no  house 
is  provided.  There  is  further  an  indemnite  de  residence  for  those 
who  live  ill  jilaccs  oven-  a  cortaiii  population,  which  begins  with 
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100  francs  and  riaes  to  2,000  franca  in  Paris  (for  directors  and 

directresses  of  schools).    Ordinary  teachers  receive  half  the  indemr 

nits  and  stagiaires  a  quarter.    The  heads  of  schools  with  more 

than  two  "  classes  "  get  an  extra  200  francs  a  year.    In  one  or  two 

places  I  came  across  instances  where  the  teacher  was  receiving 

an  extra  indemnity  from  the  commune.    This  is,  however,  a  pui-e 

act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities.    A  further  receipt 

in  kind  is  the  privilege  that  teachers  i)o.ssess  to  have  their  sons 

educated  free  in  the  secondary  schools.*    They  also  have  the  right 

to  travel  by  lail  at  half  the  usual  fares. 

^mpanson        ^^  ^  somewliat  difficult  to  corajiare  the  salaries  of  French  and 

yi  French       Englisli  teachers,  as  onh'  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  Knglifth 

•aUrSi^'^"^'   male  teachers  and  about  one-eighth  of  the  female  are  provided  with 

I'e.sidences  free  of  rent.    But  whoi*eas  the  average  salary  in  England 

of  a  certiticattfd  master  is  now  £127  2s.  7d.,  the  English  master  is 

evidently  higher  jmid  tlian  his  French  confrere,  for  the  latter  in  the 

top  class  only  receives  £80,  which,  even  with  allowances  for  rent  and 

the  various  other  small  som'ces  of  revenue,  can  never  amount, 

except  in  the  large  towns,  to  anything  like  this  figure.    The  same 

is  true  of  the  EJnglish  female  teacher.   She  receives  on  an  average 

£85  9s.  Id.,  A\*hereas  the  French  mistress  in  the  top  class  has  only 

£6-1:  from  tht*  State,  and  in  "a  country  district,  with  rent  accounted 

for,  and  adcjiiig  in  the  various  extras,  she  can  only  hope  to  reach 

what  is  the  average  salary  of  the  English  teacher.     Or,  to  put  it 

I'oujjhly,  the  liighest  paid  teachers  in  France  are  only  earning  (Paris 

apart)  the  same  salary  as  the  average  paid  teachers  in  England. 

Yet  o^ring  to  the  great  variation  in  salaries  in  England,  there  are 

some  rural  schools  in  which  the  teachers  are  no  better  paid  than 

in  France.     There  is  a  pamphlet  called  "  The  Neglect  of  A'illape 

Education,"  kindly  given  me  by  Dr.  Macnamai-a,  M.P.,  compiled  from 

statistics  sent  in  by  1,421  schools.    Out  of  this  number  there  wei'e  T 

schools  in  which  the  teachers'  salaries  were  imder  £50 ;  in  24  the 

teachers  only  received  £50;   in  218  the  salary  was  under  £75; 

and  in  380  it  was  under  £100.    These  are  probably  more  or  less 

exceptional  cases,  but  they  none  the  less  illustrate  the  inequalities 

which   prevail.     Any   comparison,    again,   l)etween    Fi-ench    and 

English  sahu-ies  must  take  into  account,  not  the  cheapness  of  living, 

which  is  probably  much  the  siiine  in  the  two  countries,  but  the 

standai-d  of  comfort  and  style  of  Hving,  which  are  certainly  higher 

in  England.     This  diflference  is  faithfully  reflected  by  the  low 

average  of  remuneration  leceived  by  State  functionaries  in  France 

in  comparison  with  the  salaries  of  our  own  Civil  Service. 

A  few  figures  on  the  cost  of  living  may  not  be  out  of  place  hen'. 
The  price  of  beef  at  Paris  is  2  francs  60  the  livre  for  the  prime  parts 
without  bone  Qe  r6ti\  or  about  Is.  lOJd.  a  pound  (English). 
The  morccanx  accessoires  without  bone  (Pi'ench  meat  is  cut  up 
differently  to  English)  cost  about  2  franca  the  livre,  or  about 
Is.  5Jd.  a  ix)und  (English).    In  the  country,  the  average  price 

*  I^i  de  finances,  Article  29  (1900) :  "  The  benefit  of  free  education  in 
the  oational  lyc/es  and  commercial  colleges  is  accorded  to  the  sons  of  public 
teachers." 
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in  Normandy  is,  bone  included,  1  franc  40,  or  Is.  a  pound 
(English),  or  about  lOfd.  a  pound  (English),  bone  included, 
for  habitual  customers.  Bre^id  in  France  is  the  same 
price  everywhere.  The  Minister  lixes  the  price  every  month. 
The  mean  price  at  Paris  is  35  centimes  the  kilo,  or  lid.  a 
pound  (English).  The  price  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  sliding  scale 
on  the  wheat  imported.  Protection,  therefore,  has  one  use  in  keeping 
the  price  of  bread  steady.  As  a  friend  of  mine  said,  cheap 
bread  has  saved  the  RepubUc,  since  there  has  never  been  a  scarcity 
since  its  establishment.  The  price  of  bread  is  for  many  peasants 
the  capital  question  at  market,  for  the  French  eat  far  more  bread 
than  we,  some  peasants  regularly  getting  through  theu'  two  livres, 
or  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  a  day. 

Mention  has  alread}'  Ijeen  ma<Je  of  the  tendency  of  the  teachers  Salary  not  a 
to  remain  in  one  department,  and  even  in  tlie  same  neighbour-  ™*^fi^y^ 
hood,  and  the  tendency,  though  due  in  the  first  place  to  the 
teacher's  attachment  to  his  own  locality,  is  largely  favoured  by 
the  system  of  salai-ies,  which  makes  the  amount  depend  on 
himself  and  not  on  the  locality ;  and  thus  there  is  less  of  that 
himting  for  the  prizes  of  the  profession  which  often  provides  the 
towns  with  their  l^est  tejicliei's  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 
In  France  there  is  nothing  to  preA'ent  the  little  struggling  com- 
munity of  200  souls  from  ha\ing  a  teacher  who  is  fully  capable 
of  taking  a  town  school  if  needs  must  be.  In  fact,  I  was  assiu'ed 
by  at  least  two  inspectors  of  the  apparent  paradox  that  the  best 
teachers  are  not  to  Ije  found  at  Pai'is ;  but  whether  the  statement 
is  true  or  not,  it  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  high  standard 
of  the  country  schools. 

Teachers,  being  classified  as  f unctionaiies,  acquire  the  right  Pensions, 
to  demand  their  retirement  at  55,  if  thev  have  25  veai-s'  service 
to  their  credit.  The  yeaiu  }>assed  in  the  normal  college*  over 
20  years  of  age  count  in  ^^ith  the  diu'ation  of  service.  The  rate  of 
pension  is  Imsed  on  the  average  of  the  last  ()  years  of  the  teacher's 
salary.  For  25  years'  service  the  pension  is  reckoned  at  50  per 
cent,  of  the  average,  with  one-fiftieth  for  every  }  ear's  extra  service. 
Thu  pension  cannot  be  lower  than  000  francs  for  a  male  teacher  and 
500  for  a  female  teacher  or  directress  of  a  maternal  school.  One 
of  the  teachers'  associations  that  I  came  across  in  Sarthe  has 
expressed  the  desire  for  the  absolute  right  of  retiring  after  25  years' 
service,  at  45  years  of  age,  with  compulsory  retirement  of  all  members 
at  55.  Tii3  first  figure  of  45  inll,  I  am  afraid,  long  remain  an 
impossiblo  ideal,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  all  the  civilised 
countries  of  the  world.  In  the  same  number  of  the  Society's 
IniUetin  which  contains  these  propositions  (February,  1900)  there 
appeai-H  a  study  l)y  M.  Benard  which  enumerates  the  de^sires  fornm- 
lated  bv  the  Solidarite  of  the  teachers  of  the  Seine.  Thev  likewise 
desire  a  j^ension  afttn-  25  years,  with  proportional  pension  in  the  casf 
of  retirement  for  ill-health  after  1 0  vears  of  active  service.continuatinn 
of  [Knision  to  wiilow  with  allowance  for  children ;  and  compulsory 
retirement  at  60.  The  most  Interesting  feature  of  these  claims  is 
the  plea  for  the  widow  and  orphan  of  the  teacher.  • 
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Housing. 


Tlirf« 

building 

e|K>oba 


A«  seen 


(vii.)  Housing,  Lodgings,  Watku,  Dkains,  Gardens. 

The  housing  question  has  been  made  so  much  of  in  ^England 
(see  "  Education  in  Country  Districts,"  reprinted  from  the  Man  • 
Chester  Gvardian),  that  I  made  it  my  duty  to  inquire  very  care- 
fully into  the  housing  of  the  teachera  and  learn  from  their  owii 
lips  their  sentiments  on-  the  subject. 

Tlie  teaclu'r's  house,  generally  speaking,  forms  i>art  of  a  block 
along  with  the  school  class-rooms  and  the  mairie  of  the  commune, 
the  latter  often  consisting  merely  of  a  single  room.  One  of 
the  most  common  forms  is  that  of  the  mairie  in  the  middle^  with 
the  school  on  one  flank  and  the  teacher's  house  on  the  other,  or, 
if  there  are  two  sc^liools  in  the  jJace,  they  are  often  to  be  foiuid  at 
either  end  of  the  building.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  at  some 
distance  apai-t.  The  best  tyi:)e  of  school,  according  to  one  inspector, 
although  I  saw  but  very  few  specimens  of  it,  was  one  in  which  the 
twicher's  house  was  separated  from  the  school-building  by  a  play- 
ground. I'lie  inspector  explained  that  this  arrangement  saved  the 
female  teacher  from  the  temptation  of  trying  to  spend  her  time 
between  the  schoolroom  and  her  kitchen. 

Thei'e  aio,  roughly,  three  princii>al  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
buikling  of  the  French  schools.  The  first,  which  dates  from  1833, 
wixs  mainly  concerned  with  the  erection  of  boys'  schools.  The 
second,  which  begins  with  1850,  was  taken  up  with  the  construction 
of  girls'  schools ;  and  1880  marks  a  period  at  which  many  schools 
wei-e  built  or  re-constructed.  It  thus  happens  that  those  communes 
which  have  longest  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education  have  the 
oldest  and  least  convenient  premises.  This  was  specially  noticeable 
in  the  canton  of  Alen^'on,  in  Orne,  where  several  of  the  schools  ai-e 
only  one  storey  high.  I  was  enaWed  to  get  a  complete  idea  of  alJ 
the  schools  in  the  canton  tlu*ough  the  kindness  of  M.  Gorier,  the 
Kconome  at  the  Normal  college,  who  showed  me  a  collection  of  fifty 
photograplis  he  had  taken  in  view  of  the  Exhibition.  Of  these 
iiciioolrf  alx)ut  a  third  were  "  apin-opriations,**  or  houses  ada))ted  io 
school  use.  In  some  cases  a  seiH)nJ  storv  had  lx»en  added.  Most 
were  built  of  stone,  but  in  the  neighlxniring  arromlisseinent  of 
Uomfront  brick  houses  are  more  frequent. 

According  to  the  law  of  1893  and  the  decree  of  1894,  teachers' 
hou-^es  in  communes  under  12,000  should  contain  four  rooms. 

The  following  are  my  notes  on  some  of  the  teachers'  houses  I 
saw.  (Of  coui'se,  on  many  occasions  I  did  not  record  my  impres- 
sions, especially  after  I  found  the  question  anything  but  a  burning 
one.) 

"B,— Four  rooms,  of  which  two  are  bedrooms.    New  building. 

*  N .— Pour  rooms  in  new  house :  fine  i>arlour,  big  kitchen,  two  good 
bedrooms  with  attic  for  adjoint.  Teacher  showed  me  over  house, 
which  is  nicely  furnished,  with  evident  pride. 
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**  Inspector  stated  teachei's  iu  his  ci/ireonmsri/ptiAm  were  well  lioused. 
Only  in  about  one-tenth  of  the  houses  the  teacher  was  a  little 
pressed  for  room. 

"Houses   always    water-tight.    Whitewashing    generally    done  * 

every  two  years. 

''The  painting  the  matter  in  which  the  commune  is  most 
niggardly. 

"  Teacher  has  good  kitchen,  sitting-room,  dining-room,  with  three 
bedrooms. 

*M.— House  big,  but  not  well  arranged;  teacher,  however, 
content. 

**  Secretary  to  Academy  Inspector  said  teachers  well  housed. 

"St.— An  old  chateau  as  school  house!  Teacher  does  not  live 
there  for  personal  reasons ;  but  plenty  of  acconunodation. 

"Teacher  at  Y.— School  residence  generally  good.  Xo  water 
or  drainage  troubles.  Eight  rooms  in  liLs  house,  but  not  well 
arranged.    Size  of  rooms,  12  ft.  by  13  ft. 

"Houses  in  the  arroiidissement  of  Montaigne  the  least  satis- 
factory, because  they  are  the  oldest. 

"  House  large,  but  only  thi-ee  rooms  and  an  attic. 

"Teacher's  house,  four  rooms,  including  dining-room,  and 
kitchen. 

"  House  with  only  two  rooms  and  a  dresaing-room.  One  room  h  is 
thus  to  serve  for  living  and  sleeping  in.  All  right  now,  but 
difficult  when  teacher  had  a  family," 

In  spite  of  the  non-palatial  accommodation  of  some  of  the  houses, 
I  found  Uttle  discontent  on  the  part  of  their  occupants.  Still, 
against  this  I  am  constrained  to  place  on  record  the  picturesque 
complaint  of  one  teacher,  who,  speaking  of  the  magnificent  eflbrts 
made  aft^r  the  war  to  render  national  education  a  reality,  said, 
"  Many  fine  schools  have  been  built  which  have  plunged  some  com- 
munes in  debt  for  years,  but  on  a  iU  trap  occupS  de  faire  la  cage 
belie,  on  n'a  pas  assez  pensi  A  Voiseau  "  (the  teacher).  Certainly  if  the 
accommodation  is  not  everything  to  be  desired,  the  upkeep  is 
generally  satisfactorily  maintained.  The  only  point  on  wliich  the 
Gommimes  occasionally  show  obstinacy  is  in  painting  and  white- 
washing. It  is  difficult  for  persons  who  only  whitewash  their  own 
premises  once  in  ten  years  to  miderstand  the  necessity  every  other 
year  of  such  a  proceeding  for  the  school  buildings. 

The  housing  of  the  adjoint  and  stagiaire  seems  in  a  less  satis- ^**?^^"K  °^ 
factory  state,  especially  if  they  are  married.  The  matter  is  made  a 
subject  of  comment  in  the  report  of  the  Academy  Inspector  of 
Orne  for  1899.  The  law  prescribes  that  they  should  have  three 
rooms  at  their  disposal  if  married  and  two  if  single,  but  in  many 
cases  they  are  only  provided  with  a  single  room,  and  that  some* 
times  without  a  fireplace.  The  married  assistants  are  thus  obliged  to 
live  out  at  their  own  expense.  The  teachers  themselves,  if  married, 
rather  object  to  this  Uving  at  close  quarters  in  the  same  buildmg. 
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Their  goings  out  and  comings  in  are  the  subject  of  much  mutual 
ciiticism  and  observation.  The  unmairied  assistants,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  board  with  the  teacher's  family,  paying  in  the  case  of 
women,  45  francs  a  month,  or  two-thirds  of  their  sakay  if  stagiaires  ! 

I  heard  but  one  complaint  about  the  drains  and  watei'  supply, 
and  that  from  a  scientifically  minded  teachei'  whose  own  supply 
was  all  right,  but  who  regretted  the  gross  ignorance  and  cai'eless- 
ness  that  were  still  shown  by  the  majority  of  communes  aa  regards 
water.  This  complaint  is  certainly  not  without  foundation.  I 
came  across  one  or  two  communes  in  which  diphtheria  was  endemic, 
yet  nothing  seemed  to  be  done  to  counteract  it.  The  local 
sanitary  authority  in  the  village  is  the  mayor,  and  if  he  is 
indifferent  there  is  no  one  to  move  in  the  matter.  The  schools 
are,  however,  on  a  different  footing,  and  this  question  of  pure 
water  has  abeady  exercised  the  authorities  at  the  Ministry.  A 
Ministerial  circular  of  1897  ordered  academy  inspectors  to  look 
into  the  question,  and  have  samples  of  water  analysed  if  necessary. 

School  ^arcferis.— Ninety-five  jjer  cent.*  of  the  rural  schools  in 
Fi-ance  have  gardens  attached  to  them,  not,  as  several  ^Titers  on 
education  in  England  have  rashly  asserted,  with  a  view  to 
instructmg  the  pupils  in  agriculture,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers.  The  i)recise  rdle  of  the  garden  in  school-teaching  will  be 
discussed  in  its  proper  place.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  for  the  present 
that  the  vast  majority  of  teacliers  seem  to  be  keen  horticulturists, 
and  many  of  their  gardens,  though  small,  ai-e  models  of  neatness. 
On  this  point  I  was  assured  by  one  inspector  that  if  they  were  not, 
the  inspect  Drs  would  speedily  direct  their  attention  to  the  bad 
effect  such  negUgence  would  produce.f 

(\iii.)  Extraneous  Tasks. 

The  rural  teacher  in  France  has  generally,  as  w^e  have  seen,  in 
addition  to  his  scholastic  duties,  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  mairie 
of  his  commune.  But  his  out-of-school  labours  do  not  end  here. 
If  the  legislation  of  the  last  twenty  peal's  has  rendei-ed  him  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  cure,  he  is  probably  at  the  present  time 
a  harder  worked  man  than  ever.  The  two  caiises  of  his  working 
overtime  are  the  extra  prepai*ation  given  out  of  school  to  pupils 
who  are  going  in  for  the  certificat  d* etudes,  and  the  lai-ge  amount  of 
time  he  often  devotes  nowadays  to  the  (buvtcs  post-scolaires.  A 
detailed  discussion  on  the  certificat  d'itudes  is  best  ixwtponed  till 
the  school  curriculum  lias  been  examined,  but  the  following  quota- 
tions from  my  notes  ^^ill  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  extra  toil  and  trouble 
involved  by  the  present  conditions  under  which  the  certifi<xit  is 
taken. 

"  M.— Six  pupils  preparing  for  the  certifi^cat.  Teacher  takes  them 

*  According  to  official  statistics  there  are  52,828  gardens. 

t "  Votre  jar^n  n'est  pas  en  bon  ^tat ;  s'ii  n*est  pas  dans  vos  gouts  de 
lecultiver,  faites-le  travailler  a  moitie  frais  par  quelques  voisins  "  (Pamiers). 
One  of  five  extracts  from  inspectors'  reports  given  in  the  Beport  I.E.P. 
to  show  the  principal  points  on  which  criticisms  are  addressed. 
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for  nothing  evex-y  daj  from  7-8,  and  from  4.3U-5.30.''  ''Chauftour.— 
Voluntary  evening  classes  for  candidates  preparing  for  the  certi- 
ficat,  held  in  turn  by  four  teachers,  to  accustom  children  to  being 
examined  by  a  strange  person/'  "  A  common  practice  with  many 
teachers  to  take  their  children  before  school,  in  the  morning  at  7, 
and  again  in  the  afternoon  up  to  6  !    (Inspector.)  "* 

One  may  well  admire  the  public  spirit  of  these  hard-working 
teachera  in  thus  giving  their  services  gratuitously.  But  in  my 
humble  opinion  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  which  is  perhaps 
lost  sight  of.  Would  not  these  children,  if  they  are  not  ready  for  the 
examination  after  f ollo^ving  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school,  be  all  the 
better  for  another  year  at  the  school  ?  Do  not  the  tetichei's  in  thus 
forcing  the  children  unconsciously  "cram''  them  in  many  cases, 
and  at  the  same  time  hinder  them  fi'om  stopping  on  as  long  as  the}' 
might,  by  enabling  and  encouraging  their  brightest  toys  to  leave  at 
the  earliest  moment  ?  For  the  passing  of  the  certificat  is  the  signal 
of  departui'e  for  the  vast  majority.  I  know  they  are  \ielding  to 
public  pressure,  in  some  degree ;  but  it  would  be,  it  seems  to  me., 
wiser  for  them  to  resist  the  cun'ent  rather  than  to  give  way  to  it. 

The  recreative  and  continuation  evening  classes  take  up  no  small  Rcciciti\ e 
part  of  the  teacher's  leisiu'e  in  winter.  Tlieir  effect  and  potentialities  *°^.. 
will  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  the  extension  work  school  woik. 
of  the  school.  A  few  data  here,  however,  will  give  a  notion  of  the 
time  and  trouble  consecrated  by  the  teachers  to  these  compara- 
tively new  duties.  In  the  recreative  branch,  the  teacher  deliver*! 
during  the  session  from  three  to  six  lectures  on  popular  subjects, 
with  or  without  lantern  illustrations.  The  preparation  of  these 
lectures  often  takes  a  considerable  time.  TTie  continuation 
evening  classes  ai-e  generally  held  three  times  a  week,  and  last 
for  one  or  two  hours,  the  duration  of  the  whole  course  averaging* 
from  three  to  fom-  months.  How  ardently  the  teachers  have 
thi'own  themselves  into  the  business  may  be  shoAMi  by  the  follow- 
ing fact.  In  Seine  Inf^rieure,  where  the  evening  classes  have 
taken  great  hold,  the  authorities  have  been  obliged  to  issue  a  warn- 
ing to  teachers  to  remind  them  that,  after|all,  the  more  important 
part  of  their  work  is  the  teaching  in  the  day  school. 

Other  voluntary  services  rendered  by  the  teachers  are  the  crea-  The  teacher 
tion  of  old  boys'  clubs,  of  school  shooting  clubs,  of  saving  societies,  *  ^^^y  '^^•^ 
or  of  mutual  insurance  associations  among  the  scholai*s.  Tliey  have 
also  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  caisse  des  ecoles,  and  the  school  libraries. 
In  fact  the  teacher  is  expected  to  lend  an  active  hand  in  the  pro- 
pagation and  furtherance  of  any  educational  or  social  movement 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  school.  As  an  instituteur  said  ^-ery 
wittily  to  me,  everything  centres  round  the  teacher.  Agriculture 
is  in  a  bad  way.  Professors  of  agriculture  are  created.  That  doe3 
not  do  much  to  improve  the  situation.    The  teacher  is  called  in. 


*  It  appears  that  these  extra  classes  have  recently  been  formally  forbidden 
by  the  administration.  (See  page  4  Rapport-Pr^alable  sur  I  organisation 
p^ffogique  des  Socles  a  plusieurs  classes.  Paper  publisbcd  by  the 
'*  AnScaltt.'*) 
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The  authorities  desire  to  combat  alcoholism.  The  teacher  is  called 
in.  They  desire  to  establish  evening  schools  on  a  large  scale.  The 
teacher  is  called  in.  In  fact,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  teacher  is  the  handy  man  of  the  French  nation.  It  is 
really  splendid  to  see  how  he  has  so  far  responded,  without  flinching, 
to  the  successive  api^iils  that  have  been  made  to  his  patriotism  and 
public  spirit.    Ce  sont  toujours  les  iii'^mes  qui  se  font  tuer ! 

None  the  less,  the  question  of  overwork  is  l)ecoming  a  serious 
one,  and  the  authoiities  are  ah-eady  occu})ying  themselves  about 
it.  The  remarkable  conference  of  the  academy  inspector  of  Loir- 
et-Cher  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  English  teacher  who 
complains  of  extraneous  tasks  will  derive  but  scanty  consolation 
from  a  comparison  between  liis  tale  of  bricks  and  that  his  Freiicli 
confrere  has  to  compile.  The  only  point  where  the  comparison  is 
likely  to  be  in  favour  of  the  French  teacher  is  that,  perhaps,  in 
some  cases,  he  finds  the  work  more  congenial,  because  it  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  **  free-will  offering." 

(ix.)  Rewards  and  Punishments. 

There  is  a  regular  list  of  rewards  for  meritorious  teachers,  begin- 
ning with  the  mention  honorable.  The  other  grades  ai'e  the  bronze 
and  silver  medals.  The  latter  allows  the  weiiring  of  a  regular  deco- 
ration, and  carries  with  it  a  pension  of  100  francs.  One  silver 
medal  is  given  for  e\'ery  group  of  .'^00  teachers,  a  bronze  for  every 
120  teachers,  and  a  mention  honorable  for  every  80.  So  these  honom's 
are  bv  no  means  too  easv  to  obtain.  As  a  fm^ther  distinction  a 
limited  number  of  silver  medallists  can  receive  the  palw.es 
d'ojficier  d'Academie,  and  five  years  later  a  select  few  can  attain  to 
the  position  of  ofjicier  de  V Instruction  Publique.  Similar  rewards 
and  decorations  are  also  given  to  the  teachers  who  have  dis- 
tinguislied  themselves  in  theii*  evening  continuation  or  recreative 
work.  There  are  further  medals  for  ()bt4iining  vaccinations,  and 
I'ewards  for  agricultural  teaching. 

The  law  of  OctoW  30th,  1880,  eslal^lished  a  regular  scale  of 
penalties  :— (1)  the  reprimand,  which  is  administered  in  private  by 
the  academy  inspcHitor ;  (2)  the  cejisure,  which  is  inflicted  in 
public ;  (3)  revocation ;  (4)  suspension  of  the  liberty  to  teach ;  (5) 
absolute  suspension.  For  all  save  the  iivst  the  intervention  of 
the  Conseil  Departemental  is  recjuired,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
last  three  penalties  an  appeal  to  the  central  authorities  is  pro- 
vided for.  The  heavier  penalties  are  however  rarely  applied, 
and  only  for  the  gravest  offences.  I  only  heard  of  two  cases 
in  the  course  of  my  tour.  Any  teacher  who  is  really  unsatis- 
factory is  given  the  option  of  sending  in  his  resignation. 

(x.)  Provident  and  Professional  Associations. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Teachers'  Ori^hanage, 
whose  membership  is  open  to  all  State  teachers  in  Prance. 
There  are  also  numerous  provident  societies  to  be  found 
everywhere;    in  fact,   all    the    depai'tments    I    visited    possessed 
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at.  leaet  one  association  of  the  kind.  Thus,  in  Calvados  I 
came  across  a  Society  du  Secours  Imm^diat,  which  contains 
288  ordinary  members,  paying  one  franc  entrance,  and  made 
up  of  152  male  teachei^s  and  106  female  (which  represents 
about  a  quarter  of  the  State  teachers),  with  twenty  teachers' 
wives  and  ten  teachers'  husbands.  On  the  death  of  any  associate 
a  small  levy  is  made  of,  apparently,  50  centimes,  on  every  member, 
and  the  proceeds  are  handed  over  to  the  representatives  of  the 
deceased.  The  society  is  only  a  year  old,  and  has  already  made 
two  levies  (1900).  The  Societe  du  Secours  Mutuel  in  Orne  is 
thirty-four  years  old.  In  1898  it  consisted  of  729  members,  of 
whom  516  were  participants,  or  more  than  half  the  teachers  in 
the  department.  It  gives  allowances  to  teachers  on  the  sick  list, 
and  to  female  teachers  on  their  accouchement,  and  pays  pen- 
sions. The  number  of  sick  persons  relieved  in  1897  were  120, 
and  the  number  of  pensions  94.  The  reserve  fund  is  over 
£2,000.  In  Sarthe,  in  1898,  the  Society  du  Secours  Mutuel  had 
322  members,  of  whom  308  were  participants,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  State  teachers.  In  Indre-et-Loire  the  Society  du  Secours 
Mutuel  had  366  participating  members  on  December  3rd,  1897. 
The  Academy  Inspector  in  his  report  for  the  year  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  less  than  half  the  personnel  belonging  to  the  society. 
From  it.  one  learns  incidentally  that  the  annual  subscription  is 
12  francs.  In  Loir-et-Cher  the  number  of  members  of  the  provident 
society  was  200,  of  whom  172  were  teachers,  or  only  a  little  over 
a  quarter  of  the  State  teachers.    The  reserve  fund  was  nearly  £800. 

The  majority  of  teachers  I  encountered  were  also  members  of  Accident 
a  society  against  accidents  and  defamation.  The  English  reader  ^^*®*^^^^ 
may  well  wonder  why  teaching  should  be  such  a  dangerous  trade 
in  France  as  to  necessitate  a  society  against  accidents.  The  acci- 
dents in  question  are  not  those  which  happen  to  the  teachers,  but 
to  the  pupils  during  the  time  they  are  under  theii*  charge.  ITntil 
about  two  years  ago  the  law  rendered  every  head  teacher  in  a  primary 
or  secondaiy  school  pecuniarily  responsible  for  any  injury  a  pupil 
might  sustain  dm^ing  his  presence  in  class  or  on  the  school  premises, 
even  if  it  were  the  result  of  the  purest  accident.  Thus,  if  a  boy  in 
walking  across  the  playground  stumbled  and  broke  his  leg,  or 
sprained  his  wrist  in  fallings  the  head  of  the  school  was  pecuniarily 
responsible  to  the  parents  for  the  injury  to  their  son.  The  eflfect  of 
this  law  on  outdoor  sports  in  boarding  schools  is  better  imagined 
than  described.*  Happily  it  was  modified  by  the  Act  of  July  20th, 
1899,  and  the  State  now  accepts  responsibility  for  accidents 
occurring,  dming  the  legal  hours  of  school,  while  reserving  itself 
to  fix  the  blame,  if  necessary,  on  an  imprudent  or  neghgent  teacher. 
The  most,  important  of  these  societies^  that  of  Toulouse— has  more 

^Les  accideprts,  hprs  de  France,  aflfecteiit  les  families,  ila  ne  les  arretent  pas ; 
en  France,  ils  les  paralysent ;  a  leur  toiir  les  families  par  leur  effroi,  par 
leurs  plaintes,  par  leurs  menaces,  par  leurs  poursuites,  paralysent,  siu'tout 
dans  les  internats,  les  ^ducateurs. — M.  G  rard-Varet  (L*ecole  et  redncation 
morale).    ^*  Revue  Pedagogique,"  June,  1901. 
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than  25,000  adherents.  In  the  case  of  accidents  it  assurues  any 
i*esponsibiUty  the  teacher  may  have  incurred,  and  raises  the  necessary 
funds  by  occasional  levies.  In  the  last  two  years  it  has  only  de- 
manded 2  francs  50  cents. per  head  from  itsadherents.  Another  ^risk" 
society  is  the ''  Enseignement ''  of  Paris.  Teachers  become  menibei-s 
by  the  payment  of  3  francs,  and  subscribe  according  to  the  scale  of 
risks,  the  director  of  boarding  schools  pa}ing  as  high  as  6  francs. 
In  two  years  the  society  lias  attained  a  membership  of  nearly  700. 
Since  its  foundation  no  less  tlian  fifteen  accidents  have  occurred 
affecting  the  society.  Of  these,  two  have  been  fought  in  the  law 
courts  and  won. 

The  primary  teacher  in  France,  being  a  public  servant  in  the  pay 
of  the  State,  finds  himself  on  a  different  footing  to  that  of  the  En^lisli 
elementary  school  teacher.      The  right   of    association    is   very 
rigidly  controlled  under  the  French  constitution.    For  these  reasons 
anything  savouring  of  an  association  of  teachers  on  ti*ade  unionist 
lines  lias  hitherto  iDeen  quite  impossible  in  Finance,  though  isolated 
societies   have  been  tolerated,  like  the  Cei*ole  des  Instituteurs    in 
Sarthe,  which  exists  mainly  for  the  discussion  of  ])edagogical  ques- 
tions, and  is  sixteen  years  old.    Of  these  associations  the  Union  of 
the  teachera  of  the  Seine  is  the  most  important.    But  until  i-ecenth' 
the  authorities  have  rather  discoiu*aged  even  these  modest  attempts 
at  federation.    A  decisive  step  was  tjiken  last  year  at  Laon,  where 
a  congi-ess  for  all  the  iissociations  of  teachers  was  i)ermitted  to  be 
held.    It  was  decided  at  that  meeting  that  an  "  Amicale  "  should 
be  founded  in  each  depailment.    The  most   interesting  article 
of  association  was  tluit  which  stated  that  "  the  *  Amicale '  has  for  it^ 
object  to  facilitate  between  teachers  exchanges  of  views  and  fi-ee 
discussion,  the  study  of  questions  which  interest  the  professsion 
without  excluding  from  it  those  which  refer  to  then-  pei^sonal  situa- 
tion.*'    The  articles  fui-ther  provided  for  schemes  of  co-operation 
among  the   teachers  in   the  wa}*  of  trading  with  such  shops  as 
agreed  to  give  teachera  pi^eferential  prices.    Kffoi-ts  were  to  be 
made  to  help  the  widow  and  orphan ;  a  pro\ident  society  was  started ; 
a  system  of  assurance  was  to  be  founded ;  eveiy  "AmicaUf*  was  to  have 
its  bulletm  to  chronicle  its  doings.    It  was  decided  to  hold  an  annual 
congi*ess,  and  Paris  was  appointed  for  the  rendessvous ;  and,  lastly, 
a  very  interesting   movement  was  stalled  which  may  have  far- 
reaching  consequences,  called  the  Coopdratian  universitaire  peda- 
gogique,  which  aims  at  bringing  into  hue  all  professors  and  teachers 
in  the  three  grades  of  education. 

The  Paris  congress  was  held  dm'ing  the  Exhibition.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  debates  was  on  the  oertijicat  d'diudes.  The  teaoherd 
being,  so  to  say,  at  home,  were  able  to  speak  with  far  more  freedom 
and  precision  than  in  a  debate  open  to  all  comers,  in  which  a  certain 
official  reserve  would  be  naturally  requisite.  But  perhaps  this 
most  pleasant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  significant,  feature 
of  the  proceedings  was  the  presence  and  participation  in  the  debates 
of  several  of  the  leading  officials,  including  no  less  a  peiisonage 
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than  the  Director  of  Primary  Education  himself.  What  was  still 
more  piquant  was  that  the  latter  not  only  took  part  in  the  debates, 
but  was  actually  worsted  on  at  least  one  occasion.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  add  that  he  took  his  defeat  with  the  utmost  good 
humour,  and  for  once,  to  paraphrase  the  well-known  French  ex- 
pression, it  was  possible  to  see  a  man  who  was  "  battumet  content," 
It  seems  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  such  departm*e  in  I>Vance. 
where  the  Administration  possesses  a  prestige  akm  to  that  attached 
to  a  military  or  religious  hierarchy.  But  the  participation  of  the 
Chief  Director  was  an  act  of  rare  courage,  cairied  out  vnih  perfect 
tact,  and  no  doubt  will  have  all  the  reward  it  merits.  The  meeting 
was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  Minister,  who  indicated  pretty 
plainly  his  appreciation  of  the  teachers  as  the  real  backbone  of  the 
Defense  republicdine  and  the  best  exponents  of  all  the  modem 
ideas  bound  up  with  that  rigime.  The  French  State  teachers 
are  staiiiing  their  association  under  the  happiest  auspices.  With-  ^^ 
out  neglecting  their  material  interests,  they  have  put  into  the 
forefront  of  their  prograimne  the  cause  of  national  education. 
Considering  there  ai*e  over  105,000  State  teachers  and  probationers 
in  France  and  Algeria,  the  enlistment  of  these  in  a  single 
dissociation  will  convert  them  into  a  veritable  standing  army 
capable  of  enormous  and  almost  irresistible  influence,  provided 
they  are  willing  to  devote  the  major  part  of  theii'  efforts  to 
patiiotic  endeavours  to  make  the  school  the  greatest  moral 
influence  in  the  country,  not  merely  within  the  fotu*  walls 
of  the  classi'oom,  but  outside,  tln*ough  the  other  work  it  has 
already  undertaken.  If,  however,  they  are  beguiled  into 
employing  too  freely  their  newly  acquired  forces  to  further 
their  own  class  ends,  they  will  speedily  fall  from  their  high 
ostate,  and  in  grasping  after  too  much,  lose  the  very  power  through 
which  they  hoped  to  attain  their  selfish  ends,  and  instead  of  being 
looked  up  to  by  the  majority  of  theii*  countrymen  will  become  an 
object  of  profound  suspicion  and  mistrust.  I  ventured  to  say  as 
much  as  this  at  the  banquet  after  the  congress,  and  if  the  kind  way 
in  which  my  somewhat  venturesome  remarks  were  received  and 
the  numerous  thanks  I  received  afterwards  from  individual  teachers 
ai'e  any  criterion,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  the  teachers  are  fully  aware 
of  the  high  privileges  the  new  association  throws  open  to  them 
and  the  danger  that  a  misuse  of  them  will  entail.  It  may  be  very 
presumptuous  to  prophesy,  but  somehow  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  recent  congress  has  a  real  chance  of  being  regarded  here- 
after as  one  of  the  principal  points  in  a  movement  whose  main 
object  is  to  render  France  more  truly  democratic  in  the  best  and 
highest  sense  of  the  word. 

(xi.)  Belations  with  Inspsgtobs  and  Membebs  of  Other  Gbadbs. 

The  relations  between  inspectors  and  teachers  have  already  Relationb 
been  touched  on  in  the  description  of  the  special  conferences  which  ^^^^  to 
are  summoned  to  discuss  pedagogical  questions.    Another  occasion  ""^^  ^' 
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inspeotora  are  not  perfect,  and  there  are  some— but  they  seem  to 
be  very  few  in  number— who  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the 
martinet  t3rpe.     A   director  of  an  ioole   normcUe,  in  discusaixig 
the  question,  cited  to  me  a  terrible  phraae  of  one  of  these  "  wrong- 
headed  "  inspectors  who  used  to  say,  II  ne  favt  pas  avoir  du  coeur ; 
il  favi  aabrer.    But  this  military  spirit,  so  contrary  to  the  best 
ideas  of  modern  education,  is  certainly  not  gaining  ground  in  France. 
On  the  contrary,  time  after  time  I  came  across  evidence,  both  oral 
and  material,  of  the  mutual  esteem  which  inspectors  and  teacshers 
entertain  for  one  another,  and  certainly  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
spectors whose  provinces  I  visited  not  only  think  highly  of  the 
teachera,  but  lose  no  opportunity  of  consulting  them  on  any  knotty 
(|ueetion.    Thus  one  of  the  aUest  teachers  I  met  vouchsafed  the 
remark  that  the  inspectors  were  regarded  as  the  best  friends  of  the 
teadiers,  and  the  only  misfortune  was  that  they  were  not  alwaya 
listened  to  in  higher  quarters.    In  another  department  I   'was 
sissured  by  a  teacher  that  the  inspectora  never  do  anything  without 
taking  the  teacher  s  advice.    In  fact  the  two  grades  seem  to  bo 
on  excellent  terms, 
l^alatioua  Primary    and    secondary  education   in    France   are   organised 

wit^  other     qu  different  lines  fi'oni    the  outset,  although,  it  is   true,  a  very 
f^^^^^'  limited  number  of  primary  teachers  are  attached  to  some  of    tlie 

lyceea  and  colleges.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  primary 
inspectorate   is  almost  exclusively    recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
primary  teachers   and  of  professors  at  primary  training  colleges, 
tends  to  separate  the  teachers  in  the  two  grades  into  two  distinct 
classes.    It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  academy  inspector,  who  is 
Comparative  ^^s^aUy  taken  from  the  ranks  of  tlie  secondary  professors,  that  we 
iflolation        find  any  connecting  link  with  secondary  education.    The  oon- 
effect*^  sequences  of  this  system  of  education  in  water-tight  compartments 

have  been  numerous  and  far-reaching,  and,  what  is  somewhat 
siurprising  at  first  sight,  the  advantages  as  regards  primary  education 
appear  to  have  outbalanced  the  disadvantages.  At  any  rate  in 
the  extensive  differentiation  that  has  taken  place  between  the 
aims,  methods,  and  traditions  in  the  two  branches  of  education, 
primary  instruction  has  not  altogether  been  the  loser.  Its  compara- 
tive isolation  has  led  to  a  growth  among  primary  teachers  of  a  fine 
spirit  of  esprit  do  corps  and  a  wide  interpi^tation  of  the  teacher's 
sphere  of  duties  which  the  secondary  schoolmaster  might  well 
copy.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  absence  of  the  influence  of 
the  exquisite  culture  which  distinguishes  the  French  secondary 
schools,  and  renders  them  in  that  regard  quite  without  a  rival  in 
the  world,  would  make  itself  painfiUly  felt  in  the  primary  and 
normal  schools.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case.  The  general 
atmosphere  of  cult\u*e  which  pervades  French  society— especially 
French  literatiu^— has  been  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  primar)' 
teachers  have  run  little  risk  of  imperfect  equipment  in  this  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  any  dose  connection  with  the 
traditions  of  the  higher  schools  has  facilitated  the  free  examination 
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of  time-honoured  methods  and  the  rejection  of  those  which  have 
been  found  antiquated.  It  has  also  allowed  of  subjects  being 
examined  on  their  merits,  and  their  actual  value  assessed  in  the 
light  of  their  relation  to  the  other  subjects  in  the  cunuculum  and 
the  aim  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable per  86,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  an  irreducible  part  of  the 
school  work,  owing  to  the  prestige  they  have  received  from  the 
consecration  of  immemorial  time.  Tliis  especially  applies  to  the 
programme  of  the  higher  primary  schools,  which  has  been  dis- 
tinctly framed  to  meet  modem  I'equirements.* 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  procedure  seems  to  have 
been  different.  Although  from  time  to  time  primary  teachera 
have  been  promoted  to  the  inspectorate,  the  latter  has  been  mainly 
recruited  by  men  taken  from  the  universities  and  imbued  with 
all  the  traditions  of  secondary  education.  As  regards  pedagogical 
knowledge,  they  have  mostly  had  to  pick  up  their  information 
as  they  go  along,  and  piece  it  together  into  some  sort  of  system, 
whereas  the  actual  appointment  of  the  French  primary  inspector 
depends  on  his  success  in  passing  a  stiff  examination  in  scientific 
pedagogics,  largely  fortified  by  several  yeare'  experience  in  teaching 
in  one  of  the  schools  connected  with  primary  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  inspectors'  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  traditions  of  public  spirit  which  prevail  in  our  higher  secondary 
schools  has  rendered  them  valuable  intermediaries  in  handing 
down  to  the  primary  schools  those  notions  of  esprit  de  corps  and 
the  duty  of  serving  the  State  which  are  perhaps  the  most  precious 
feature  of  our  national  education. 

The  Teachers'  Guild  in  England  is  an  attenii)t  to  i-ecognise  the  a  French 
cardinal  fact  that  all  teachers  are  members  of  one  lx)dy,  although  Teacbew* 
their  functions  are  often  necessarily  different.    This  need  is  also  '"*   * 
being  felt  in  France,  and   has  led  to  the   formation  of  a  league, 
ah'eady   alluded  to,   caUed   the  Cooperation   Uniirnntaire  PMa- 


*  III  tlie  more  delicate  questions  of  manners  and  social  education  it  is 
probable  the  French  teacher  has  suffered  less  from  the  evil  effects  of  class 
distinctions  than  his  English  colleague.  It  is  furtlier  an  undoubted  fact, 
as  Mr.  Bodley  shows,  that  what  may  be  called  social  education  has  pene- 
trated far  further  down  into  the  French  nation  than  with  us.  **  The 
great  need  of  the  (English)  training  colleges  makes  itself  felt  less  on  the 
intellectual  than  on  the  social  side.  The  greatest  hope  for  their  improve- 
ment lies  in  a  more  general  class  leavening.  Of  course,  even  under  present 
conditions,  pupil-teachers  are  drawn  from  many  grades,  but  there  are  not 
always  candidates  enough  affected  by  the  social  traditions  which  create 
in  coUeges  and  schools,  as  elsewhere,  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
small  but  important  amenities  of  bearing,  and  even  of  speech,  which  are 
at  once  the  sign  and  safeguards  of  good  breeding.  .  .  .  The  chief 
agency  for  good  must  be  looked  for  in  the  healthy  interaction  of  students 
of  all  classes."  Passages  from  training  college  .reports  by  Her  Majesty *8 
Inspectors  for  the  year  1896  (C.-8493  ;  1897,  p.  13),  quoted  in  an  article 
on  the  teacher  problem  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  for  May,  1899,  by  Mr.  Harold 
Hodge,  editor  of  the  "Saturday  Review,"  which  contains  a  singularly 
(earleas,  if  somewhat  drastic,  criticism  of  this  particular  aspect  of  primary 
education. 
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gogigve,  for  all  grades  of  professors  and  teachers.  The  formal 
ties  already  exist.  Priniaiy  teachers  are  classed  as  vaiiversitaires ; 
for  although,  as  a  rule,  they  have  not  taken  a  university  degree, 
they  are  under  the  rector  of  the  local  academy  (or  university), 
and  ai*e  i*egarded  as  i>art  and  parcel  of  the  State  education  of  the 
country,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  rector,  a  post  which  is  always 
held  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  object  of  the 
league  is  thus  defined:— 

To  affirui  this  couiinuiiity  f)f  tendencies  (towards  co-operation),  to  realise 
a  claser  collaboration  everywhere,  where  the  necessity  is  recognised,  to 
create  ties  of  good  fellowship  between  men.  who,  while  engaged  in  a 
common  task,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  and  the  same  passion  for  science, 
truth,  and  the  public  weal,  neither  ria^^j'/Vi^tf  nor  are  acquaint^  with  one 
aruither.    (The  italics  are  mine.) 

The   whole   programme   is  highly   interesthig.    The  following 
represent  the  gist  of  some   of    its   articles  :—(l)  The   help   that 
primary  teachers  can   give  towards   sending    to   the   secondary 
schools  any  pupils  who  appear  likely  to  profit  by  a  secondary 
education.    (2)    Concordance    to    \yd    established     between     the 
curricula  of  the  primaiy,  higher  primary,  technical,  and  secon- 
dary schools.    (3)  Discussion  on  whether  the  distinction  betw^een 
primai'y  and  secondary  is  si)ecitic   or  one  of  degree,  necessitated 
by  the   difference   in   age  and  aptitudes  of  the    pupils.    (4)  To 
decide  the    value   of    the    distinction    between  higher   primary, 
secondary — ^moilem    and    secondjiry — classical.     (5)    Should    the 
methods  in  these  schools  differ,  allowance  being  made  for  pupils' 
ages  ?    (6)  Becruiting  of   teachera  for  the   primary  schools,  and 
for    the    lower   elementary    forms    in  the    lycees    and    colleges. 
(7)  Need  of  experimental  science   in  secondary  schools  ?    (8)  Is 
the  purely  literary  pait  overdone  in  the  secondary  schools  1    (9) 
Is    the    entrance   examination    for    the    normal    schools    stiff 
enough?    (10)   Does  the  teaching  given  in  the  normal  schools 
sufficiently  take  into  accomit  the  growing  need  of  the  post-soolaire 
work  of  the  schoolmaster?    (11)  Could  not  normal  pupils  be  ad- 
mitted to  certain  univeraity  classes  ?    (12)  The  connection  between 
technical,  primary,  and  secondary  schools.    (13)  Is  there  enough 
general  education  in  the  technical  schools  ?    (14)  Utility  of  training 
for  secondary  teachers ;  should  such  be  given  in  primary  as  well 
as  secondary  schools?    (15)  Need  for  such  persons  of  a  study  of 
pedagogics.    (16)  Free  education  for  teachers'  children  in  secondary 
schools.    (17)  Extension   of   university   action    (universites  popu- 
laires).     (18)  Need  of  aasm-ing  and  generalising  the  iwst-scolaire 
education  of  yoimg  people,  seeing  that  the  results  of  primaiy  educa- 
tion are  insufficient  from  the  civic  point  of  view.    Need  of  cliild 
study  to  assist  the  simplification  of  the  primary  curriculum.    (19) 
Tlie  holding  of  university  congresses  open  to  all  grades. 
TheOutlwik.      The  mere  founding  of  such  a  league  must  appear  as  a  great  step 
forwaixl  to  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  considerable  social 
differences   that    exist  between  the   two   grades.       The  average 
secondary'  teacher  in  France  has  a  far  higher  status  than  the  ordinar\ 
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aaaiBtant  in  a  medium-sized  grammar  school.  He  ranks  at  least 
with  a  barrister,  while  the  latter  would  probably  divide  honours 
with  the  curate.  The  French  primary  teacher,  being  a  State 
official,  has  thereby  the  advantage  of  his  English  colleague.  But 
this  very  fact  of  being  on  the  Government  staff  only  marks  more 
clearly  his  social  inferiority  to  the  secondary  teacher  as  a  subor- 
dinate member  of  the  educational  hierarchy.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  which  grade  of  education  will  gain  most  from  the  others, 
for  they  are  all  in  the  happy  position  of  having  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  this  federation.  * 


(xii.)   The  New  Generation. 

A  somewhat  delicate  question  wliich  I  ventured  to  put  on  several 
occasions  was  whether  there  was  any  difference  between  the  older 
teachers  and  those  who  were  just  entering  the  profession.  I  had 
found  so  much  esyrU  de  corps  among  the  first-named,  who,  bred 
under  the  influence  of  the  reforms  of  Jules  Feny,  possess  a  kind  of 
**  education  militant "  spirit  about  them  which  has  had,  no  doubt, 
a  great  effect  on  the  country,  and  differentiates  them  from  the 
vieille  garde,  who  date  from  before  the  period  of  reform,  and 
though  noshirkers,  have— because  the  more  recent  changes  are  but 
of  yesterday— through  the  approach  of  age  rather  than  any  natural 
imwillingness,  thrown  themselves  less  fer\'ently  into  the  new  develop- 
ments. It  seemed  to  me  that  if  this  steady  stream  of  democratic 
effort,  imder  some  of  its  beet  aspects,  could  only  maintain  the  strong 
impetus  that  has  hitherto  cluu-acterised  it,  it  must,  if  it  does  not 
actually  invade  other  provinces  of  education,  set  up  in  those 
which  are,  in  comparison,  somewhat  stagnant,  a  health-giving 
current,  and  renew,  like  some  naissant  Gulf  Stream,  the  whole 
arterial  system  of  national  education ;  and  raising  oneself  foi-  a 
moment  to  a  still  higher  plane,  and  regarding  all  this  outAvard  and 
visible  organisation,  so  stix»ngly  knit  and  bound  together,  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  Time-spirit  in  its  effort  to  give  fuller  and  more 
complete  realisation  to  new  ideas  and  aspii*ations,  one  could  not  help 
beholding  such  a  mighty  engine  for  good  or  ill  without  profound 
emotion,  and  wondering  if  it  would  deviate  from  its  original  course 
or,  worse  still,  lose  some  of  its  pristine  momentum.  And  so,  through 
no  desii-e  to  pry  into  a  neighbour's  possible  weaknesses,  but  rather 
in  a  spirit  of  hopeful  sympathy,  I  asked  not  a  few  persons  whether 
the  new  I'ace  of  conscripts  that  the  normal  schools  are  now  turning 
out  were  equal  to  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  schools  to-day.  As 
a  rule  I  received  satisfactory  answers.    One  or  two    stated  that 


*  The  movement  seems  to  be  growing.  In  the  Rappel  of  7th  October, 
1900,  M.  Valette,  writing  on  the  **  Union  des  trois  ordres  ;  professeurs  et 
institufeurs,"  says :  "  Lee  professeurs  des  universit^s  et  nombre  de 
professeurs  des  lyc<6es  et  colleges  sont  descendus  dans  la  lice  :  ils  ont  vti  de 
pr^s  I'^cole  primaire  et  ses  maitres  ;  la  glace  est  bris^e  !  Le  premier  pas  est 
tint !  Laiseons  tous  de  c6t^  ou  nos  pretentions  ou  nos  id^es  personnelles ; 
appuyons-nous  les  uns  sur  lea  autres  ! " 
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the  younger  generation  seemed  law  devoted,  and  showed  signs  of 
shirking  any  extraneous  work.  A  high  official  spoke  of  the 
great  influence  for  good  or  (»vil  of  tlip  eduoMional  press,  T^^hich 
oc<;aflionally  flattera  the  teachers  too  much,  and  preaches  at  times 
ji  sort  of  trades  union  doctrine  of  earning  as  much  and  doing  as 
little  as  })osaihle.  The  older  members  were  not  affected,  but  some 
of  the  younger  membei-s  of  the  associutions  du  secours  Tnuind. 
In  his  own  province  he  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  at  a  teachers' 
meeting  directly  posed  the  question  of  confidence-.  "Did  the  Ad- 
ministration, or  did  it  not,  do  all  it  could  for  the  teacher  ?  Of 
loui-seit  could  not  do  everything/'  The  assembly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  association,  voted  "  aye/'  and  they  would 
have  done  the  same,  said  the  speaker,  if  the  vote  had  been  by  ballot. 
On  the  other  liand,  I  received  many  assurances  that  the  yotmger 
generation  were  quite  as  ready  to  jnit  their  liand  to  the  plough  as 
the  older  members  of  the  staff.  No  two  generations  are  ever  alike ; 
but  if,  as  it  seems,  the  younger  generation  turn  out  as  energetic 
jis  its  pi'edec^essoi's,  there  is  little  fear  for  the  future  of  primary 
education  in  Finance. 

CHAPTER    Iir.— THE   STATE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE   PUPILS. 

Thk  Statk  S(jhools. 

A.— ThK  MaTKRNAL  Sr|K>OI.S   AND  IXFANT  CLASSKS. 

The  maternal  schools  not  Ijeing  obligatory  for  communes  imder 

Matonml        2,000  or  for  agglomerations  of  the  po})ulation  under  1,200,  I  only 

came  across  a  limited  numl)er,  although,  thanks  tothe  work  carried 

on  by  the  religious  orders,  they  nre  by  no  means  uncommon  in 

country  districts.* 

After  several  attempts  at  finding  the  right  methods— attempts 
which  will  always  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Madame  Pape- 
Carpentier— the  existing  system,  which  prescribed  the  study  of 
colours  and  exercise  in  geometrical  constructions,  as  well  as  the 
elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  oralc^ilculation,  was  happily*  modi- 
fied by  M.  Gr**ard,  who  introduced  into  the  schools  the  methods  of 
Froeloel,  w  ith  liis  system  of  Spielgaben  (Rapport  E.P.).t  "  Les  jeux  des 
enfants  ne  sont  pas  jeux,  et  les  fault  juger  en  eulx  comme  leurs  plus 
s(''i*ieuses  actions,"  Siiid  Montaigne.  Judging  the  children  in  these 
scliools  by  their  games,  the  education  seems  serious  enough.  The 
only  danger  seems  lest  it  sliould  l^e  too  serious.  As  Miss  Tolman 
Smith,  American  juror  for  primary  education  at  the  Paris  p]xhi- 
bition,  writing  in  the  Educational  Review,  Septemljer,  1001,  says  : 
**  The  infant  school  is  friendly  in  spirit,  but  in  too  great  haste  to 
suit  the  child  for  practical   life."     Another  besetting  sin   is  an 

# 

*  Fov  further  details  on  tlit*  subject  see  article  on  the  Kcoles  Maternelles  in 
Paris,  by  Miss  Beard.      Special  iieports,  Vol.  8. 

+  AtTording  to  the  monograph  cited  above  the  use  of  the  "gifts  "  is  by  no 
means  nniversaK 
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inordinate  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  mistresses  to  render 
their  teaching  too  ambitious.  It  was  in  connection  with  this 
defect  that  an  inspector  related  to  me  a  characteristic  story, 
told,  I  believe,  by  Madame  Kergoraard,  who  was  informed,  to 
her  great  surprise,  one  day  by  a  kindergarten  teacher  that 
they  taught  history  in  her  school  The  lady  demanded  a 
sample  of  her  art,  and  the  teacher  narrated  to  her  class  the  history 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  When  the  story  came  to  an  end,  the  majority 
of  the  children  seemed  discontentexl.  and  at  last  one  of  them  said, 
**  And  the  sheep,  what  happened  to  them  ?  "  The  children,  being 
of  the  co\mtry.  knew  what  a  sheep  was,  but  had  utterly  failed  to 
take  in  the  rest  of  the  "  history  '^  lesson.  * 

The  schools  are  open  from  7  to  7  in  summer,  and  from  8  to  6  RegulAtiori. 
in  winter.  A  charwoman  is  obligatory.  Children  are  divided 
by  age  and  not  by  sex.  If.  the  mistress  has  over  fifty  infants 
she  has  a  right  to  an  assistant.  Since  1889  teachers  in  these 
schools  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  in  the  elemen 
tary  schools.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  compulsory  training 
for  those  who  intend  taking  up  the  work,  as  far  as  I  could  make 
out.  At  Caen,  however,  there  is  an  ^cole  rruUemdle  as  well  as 
an  ordinary  girls'  school  attached  to  the  school.  The  directress  of  the 
school  kindly  showed  me  over  the  building,  including  the  bath-room, 
where  each  child  is  treated  to  the  luxury  (as  some  people  seemed 
to  think)  of  a  separate  towel.  A  local  committee  of  lady  patrons 
had  also  fiu:*nished  them  with  hold-alls  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. The  Ax)le  matemelle  at  Beamnont  (Sarthe)  consisted  of 
a  large  covered  court,  an  excellent  harbour  of  refuge  on  a  rainy 
day.  The  refectory  was  fmnished  with  two  beds,  and  there  were 
two  class-rooms.  The  school  is  managed  by  two  rehgious  sistera, 
and  any  children  are  taken  who  are  over  twenty-five  months  old.  A 
pleasing  feature  in  the  school  is  its  museum,  wluch  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  offerings  by  the  children,  and  contains  specimens  of 
weights  and  measiu'es,  minerals,  cocoons,  stuffed  birds,  etc.  Although 
we  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon  school,  the  children  looked 
supremely  happy.  This,  however,  may  be  partially  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  hour  of  "fourses"  or  the  afternoon  goUiter, 
The  school  is  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  state,  as  the  building  had 
been  left  to  the  town  on  condition  that  it  was  staffed  with  nuns. 
The  acceptance  of  this  legacy  involves,  apparently,  a  very  nice  legal 
point. 

There    are    two    kinds   of    dosses    enfantmes— one    which    is  ciasKe 
common    in    the    big    towns   and    serves    as    a    stepping  stone  enfantine. 
between  the  ^le  matemeUe  and  the  regular  school ;  and   the 
other  which  is  foimd  in  the  country,  and  receives  children  at  four 
and  even  three  years  of  age  and  prepares  them  for  the  elementary 
school.    The  teachers  in  both  cases  are  on  the  same  footing  as  the 

^Tbe  administration  are  alive  to  this  defect.  In  the  Introduction  to  the 
Rapport  E.  P.,  M.  Bayet  says  of  the  teachers  :— "  We  must  defend  them 
against  the  temptation  of  teaching  the  children  too  much  or  too  soon,  and 
this  last  observation  especially  applies  to  the  maternal  school'' 
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ordinary  female  teacher.  The  programme  is  a  judicious  mixture 
of  kindergarten  practices  and  the  methods  of  elementary  education. 
•Utbtict*  A  few  statistics  for  1897  on  the  maternal  schools  and  infant  classes 
will  probably  not  be  without  interest.  Number  of  maternal  schools, 
5,683 ;  of  mistresses,  9,414 ;  pupils,  729,648.  Of  these  teachers 
5,292  (including  1,010  rdigieuses)  were  in  the  State  schools,  and 
4,022  in  the  private  schools,  in  which  there  were  only  271  lay 
teachers.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  that  the  religious  teachers 
outnumber  the  lay  [4,827  against  4,382].  This  also  holds  good  for 
the  departments  I  visited.  If  to  this  nimiber  of  infants  be  added 
the  nimaber  of  the  children  in  the  dosses  enfantimes  and  those  in 
the  schools  under  six  (the  legal  age), we  find  that  the  total  number 
of  children  under  six  in  all  the  schools  was  1,348,443  in  1897. 

B.   The  Primary  Schools. 

.  ^.  (i)  Th^  Supply. 

HUtoiichoolB.  ^^  ^^  already  been  explained  that  every  commune  is  obliged  to 
maintain  a  State  school,  unless  united  for  scholastic  purposes  to 
another  commune,  and  that,  further,  conmiunes  over  500  souls 
are  compelled  to  have  a  separate  school  for  girls.  A  careful  inquiry 
into  the  appUcation  of  the  law  shows  that  the  first  provision  has 
been  very  thoroughly  carried  out;  in  fact,  some  persons  think 
too  thoroughly.  I  myself  heard  of  one  small  commune  of  only 
80  inhabitants  which  had  built  and  furnished  a  school  which  ia 
attended  by  only  fom*  pupils.  I  was  told  of  another,  with  a  school 
population  of  five,  which  spent  20,000  francs  on  putting  up  a  school. 
This  extravagance  is  not  always  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  is  often  due  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  communes,  who 
would  rather  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  building  a  school  than  send 
their  children  to  the  school  of  a  neighbouring  parish.  In  another 
case  I  heard  of,  a  commune  with  a  school  population  of  ten  decided 
to  have  a  school  of  its  own,  though  the  authorities  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  prevent  this  piece  of  reckless  expenditure.  The 
united  district,  in  which  several  parishes  combine—  so  much  in  favour 
in  rural  parts  of  England— is  comparatively  rare  in  France.  The 
number  of  communes  affiliated  to  another  only  amount  to  a  little 
over  2  per  cent.  I  only  came  across  one  or  two  instances  in  the 
sixty  schools  I  visited. 

This  adequacy  in  the  school  supply  is  borne  out  by  the  oflScial 
statistics.  Out  of  the  36,174  communes,  only  47  have  no  school  at 
all,  and  86  have  no  public  school ;  and  some  of  these  send  their 
children  to  the  neighbouring  schools  without  being  legally  united. 
(One  had  only  14  inhabitants.)  But  very  few  of  these  schooUess 
communes  seemed  to  be  in  the  departments  visited.  Orne  had  only 
two  communes  in  1898  who  were  unprovided  with  schools.  In 
Calvados,  apparently,  there  were  none  at  all.-  The  six  communes 
without  schools  in  Loir-et-Cher  are  attached  to  other  commune»for 
school  purposes.  In  Indre-et-Loire' there  were  apparently  none,  while 
in  the  only  one  of  the  four  circonscriptions  of  Sarthe  for  which  I  could 
get  figures  all  the  communes  were  provided  with  schools.    Of  the 
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communes  with  a  population  of  over  500  and  T\4th  no  school  for  girls, 
there  were  15  in  Indi'e-et-Loire,  15  in  Loir-et-Cher,  several  in  Orne, 
3  in  the  Le  Mans  circonscription  of  Sarthe,  and  only  4  in  Calvados, 
which  contains  763  communes  !*  Several  of  these  are  only  just 
over  the  legal  limit,  and  with  th6  apparent  rate  of  decrease  in  the 
population,  will  soon  be  within  it.  I  did  not  come  across  any  hamlet 
schools,  but  in  one  or  two  communes  which  were  very  big  I  found 
that  the  children  on  thd  otttskfa'ts  went  to  the  school  of  the  adjacent 
commune.  Thus  the  children  of  the  quaintly-named  hamlet, 
*Le  petit  bon  Dieu,"  just  dUt^de  Lisieux,  go  to  the  town  schools,  and 
not  to  that  of  their  commUile,  which  is  five  or  six  kilometres  away. 

French  regulations  are  ddinetimes  supposed  to  err  on  the  side  -^  ^*PPy . 
of  inflexibility.  In  Sarthe,  jlOwever,  I  came  across  an  irregularity 
which  admirably  suited  the  lieeds  of  the  case,  and  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Administration.  The  inhabited  portions  of  a  commune 
in  the  Forest  of  Perseigiie  are  completely  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  intervening  band  of  forest,  2J  miles  wide.  Instead 
of  building  two  separate  schools,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other 
for  the  girls,  which  would  have  been  out  of  the  way  for  half  the 
population,  the  authorities  hit  on  the  happy  expedient  of  erecting 
two  mixed  schools,  one  at  each  end  of  the  parish.  The  two  schools 
are  run  by  a  married  couple,  and  the  only  sufferer  is  the  teacher, 
who  has  to  walk  every  day  to  the  second  school,  2^  njiles  away. 

(ii.)  Buildings  and  Furniture. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  construction  of  the  schools  BuUdingi«. 
and  their  upkeep  are  at  the  charge  of  the  commune,  the  State 
only  intervening  to  make,  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  communes, 
grants  to  the  building  fund  for  a  new  school,  or  to  aid  the  appro- 
priation of  a  building  hitherto  rented  by  the  commune.  Eeference 
has  also  been  made  in  speaking  of  the  teachers'  houses  to  the  three 
stages  of  building  activity  in  the  history  of  French  education,  the 
schools  of  the  third  or  most  recent  epoch  being  naturally  the  most 
satisfactory.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  in  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  rural  schools,  the  ^cole  type  is  a  block  of  buildings 
formed  of  the  teacher's  house,  the  school,  and  the  mairie.  Not 
infrequently  the  latter  is  only  a  single  room,  to  which,  at  times,  the 
sole  access  is  through  the  teacher's  house.  The  girls'  school  is 
sometimes  to  be  foimd  attached  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  block 
to  the  boys'  school ;  sometimes  it  forms  a  distinct  building  along 
with  the  female  teacher's  dwelling. 

Of  the  numerous  variety  of  school  buildings,  those  which  were  State  of 
originally    private  houses  adapted  to  school  purposes  are  natur-  """^*"g»' 
ally  the   least  commodious,  but  even  these,  in  general,  are  well 
lighted.  The  majority  of  the  modern  constinictions  are  lighted  on  one 
side,  usually  the  left,  and  some  have  windows  on  three  sides.  I  came 
across  none  of  the  large,  barn-like  edifices, which  were  the  favourite 

•  The  figures  for  all  France  and  Algeria  were  646  communes  over  500 
inhabitants  with  no  girls'  school  at  aU  ;  708  had  onlv  a  private  school 
for  girls,  out  of  a  total  of  18,539  communes  affected  by  the  law.  — 
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type  in  England  in  the  early  days.  As  a  rule,  the  daas-roonis  are 
designed  to  hold  a  maximum  of  50  pupils,  with  a  surface  allowance 
of  4  ft.  2  in.  square  per  pupil,  and  >vith  a  minimum  height  of  ceiling 
of  13  ft.  4  in.  They  seem  to  be  sufficiently  warmed  oy  stoves  in 
winter.  The  floors  are  generally  of  wood.  The  ventilation*  if. 
good,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  absence  of  what  may 
be  called  the  odor  scholasticus,  due  to  the  free  way  in  which  windows 
were  kept  open.  In  only  one  or  two  class-rooms,  where  the  teachers 
belonged  to  the  old  school, was  any  stuffiness  apparent.  The  clean- 
ing of  the  schools,  as  far  as  dusting  and  brushing  is  concerned,  is 
performed  by  the  scholars  themselves,  a  certain  number  being 
deputed  d  tour  de  rdle  by  the  teacher  to  sweep  out  the  class^ 
room  after  school  ho\u*s. 

Apart  from  any  structural  defects  due  to  their  antiquity,  the 
"outside"  state  of  the  schools  seemed  satisfactory  enough.     All 
the  teachers  I  questioned  declared  that  their  class-ixx)ms  were  wind 
and  water  tight.   The  official  statistics  show  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  schools  are  either  in  a  sound  state  of  repair  or,  at  least,  that 
everywhere, progress  is  being  made   to   render   them   so.     Thus 
in  Calvados,  in   1897,  out  of  924  public  schools,  only  19  schools 
owned  by  the  communes,  and  10  rented  by  them,f  with  2  lent  by 
private  individuals,  were  classed  as  unsatisfactory.    As  the  rented 
premises  are  rapidly  being  appropriated— there  were  only  22  in 
1897,  against  153  in  the  preceding  year— we  may  probably  neglect 
this  category,  as  it  is  quite   possible  that  these  remaining  build- 
ings have  already  been  acquired,  while  the  houses  **  lent "  are  natur- 
ally to  be  put  in  a  different  category.    This  reduces  the  number 
of  schools  in  bad  repair  in  1897  to  something  like  two  per  cent, 
for  the  whole  depaii;ment .    The  Academy  Inspector   for  Orne 
remarks  in  his  report  that  the  state  of  the  schools  improves  every 
year,  and  gives  a  long  list  of  repairs  effected  in  various  schools. 
In  Sarthe,  the  academy  inspector  (1899)  speaks  of  the  improve- 
ment of   school    buildings  being  continued  in  1898.    The  same 
note  of  satisfaction  characterises  the  report  of  the  Academy  In- 
spector of  Indre-et-Tx)ire  for  the  same  vear.    The  onlv  difficulty 
with  the  communes  was    their  reluctance  to  whitewash,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  teachera'  houses. 
One  inspector  told  me  he  had  about  50  schools  out  of  230  in  which 
the  regulation  had  not  been  observed.    The  Academy  Inspector 
for  Orne  also  makes  the  matter  a  subject  for  official  criticism  in 
his  report.    The  same  authority  complains  of  the  bad  installation 
of   the  privies.     In     the   great  majority  of  schools   I  saw,  the 
arrangements,  though  at  times  primitive,  seemed  generally  in- 
offensive.   A  desideratum  in  some  schools  is  a  prSau  convert,  or 
covered  playground.    Here  is  just  an  instance  where  the  personal 


*  Matthevr  Arnold  in  1859  was  stntck  by  the  excellent  yentilation. 

t  In  1897  tbe  number  of  school  buildings  belonging  to  communes  were 
62,879  (those  containing  two  or  more  schools  under  one  roof  count  as  one) ; 
number  of  buildings  lent  or  hired  8,649.— (Official  Statistics.)    < 
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influence  of  the  teacher  may  induce  the  oonunune  to  sanction  the 
necessary  e:^pense.  I  came  across  two  teachers  who  had  persuaded 
their  communes  to  put  up  a  prAiu  cov/oert.  One  had  cost  no  less 
than  375  francs,  which  seemed  a  good  deal  for  a  small  place  where 
the  total  income  was  only  6,972  francs,  and  the  annual  amount 
spent  on  the  school  was  only  75  francs. 

The  state  of  the  school  fumitxu'e  seemed  less  uniformly  satis- l^'o^tow- 
factory.  It  was  often  decidedly  antiquated,  and  the  sitting  accopimo- 
dation  in  two  schools  was  insiifficient,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  smaller 
children.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  various  reports  of  the 
academy  inspector  on  the  subject,  although  it  is  clear  that  in 
some  departments  much  has  been  done  of  late  years.  Thus  i'' 
Calvados,  in  1897,  no  leas  than  99  out  of  924  schools  had  the  fur- 
niture replaced  or  done  up.  In  Saiiihe,  the  academy  inspector, 
writes:— 

The,  transformation  of  the  old  fashioned  school  furniture  into  regulation 
furniture  takes  place  slowly.  Almost  everywhere  people  cannot  make  up 
their  minds  to  replace  desks  and  seats  till  they  are  absolutely  worn  out.  In 
many  schools  blackboards  are  not  repainted  often  enough,  and  are  therefore 
often  useless.  .  .  .  There  are  not  enough  maps,  natural  history  charts 
are  rare.  School  museums  do  not  exist  in  all  schools,  and  nvhen  they  do, 
they  are  generally  badly  arranged. 

Still,  even  here  there  {n  pfOgfTeftt  to  be  fsportecl,  for  20  schools 
were  refurnished  during  j  the  yean  T!he  m^)eetor  of  Indre-et- 
Jjoxve  observes  —(I  have  abridged  his  word<>)*-tIiat 

The  state  of  the  school  furniture  improves  daily.  Th«e  are  still  top 
many  old-fashioned  desks  about.  Certam  communes  have  em  to  furnish 
their  schools  with  a  mua^e  soolairty  a  metrical  compendium,  a  coantinfl" 
machine,  a  terrestrial  globe,  and  charts  for  teaching  reading  and  natural 
history. 

The  inspector  d*)  f  ^commends  that  mural  decoration  should  be 
made  an  important  feature-  The  example  is  cited  of  several 
teachers  who  have  adorned  their  walbi  with  pictures  of  animals,  of 
hAi»mful  and  U^ful  insects,  of  birds,  and  of  venomous  phmts 
He  likewise  advises  that  they  should  also  procure  the  coloured 
advertisements  of  the  railways.  Furthermore  he  suggests  the 
amuisition,  where  possible,  of  maps  of  the  d^j^artment  the 
arrondiflsemeut,  the  canton,  and  the  commune.  The  two  latter, 
he  remarks,  the  teacher  might  draw  himself.  Among  the 
compulsory  objects  to  be  exhibited  m  every  class.ix)om  is 
-  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,"  and  an  extract  from 
the  loi  GrammorU  "on  cruelty  to  anunals.  This  movement  m 
favour  of  mural  decoration  has  lately  received  considerable 
impetus  bv  the  distiibutlon  by  the  Ministry  of  a  large  number 
of  vie^v8  of  French  scenery  procured  from  the  railway  companies, 
with  of  course,  the  railway  part  suppressed.  These  sheets  are 
printed  in  bold  bright  colours,  and  add  a  certain  amount  of  pic- 
turesquenees  to  the  bsxe  whitewa^  walls ;  for  pictures  to  ^e 
oot^y  lad  are  as  fascinating  as  flowers  to  the  town  child.  We 
might  ahnoat  look  on  them  as  the  flowers  of  the  towns,  fit  sub- 
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jects  of  bai-ter  for  our  rustic  primroses  and  daffodils.  In.  the 
school  at  Douvi-ea  (Calvados)  there  were  hung  up  large  placards 
insc'ribed  with  such  inscriptions  as  **  le  drapeau  passe,  chapeau 
bas/'  or  **  Talcool,  voila  Tennenii ! "  Some  of  the  teachers 
exhibit  series  of  illustrations  which  depict  the  evils  of  alcohol- 
ism. The  capital  defect  of  these  pictures  is  that  they  treat  the 
quastion  from  a  sensational,  rather  than  a  medical  point  of  view. 
Hence  I  am  told  that  many  teachera,  after  acquiring  these  pictui-es, 
are  so  disgusted  with  them  that  they  rel^ate  them  to  the  school 
oupboard.  An  excellent  idea  of  a  class-room,  thoroughly  furnished 
and  ecjuipped,  was  given  at  the  Exhibition,  where  there  was  a  model 
class-room  of  a  mixed  school,  with  benches  adapted  to  the  size  of 
the  children. 

The  following  is  a  shortened  resumi  of  its  contents,  taken  from 
the  Revue  PSdagogiqae  for  July,  1900.  p^      .    t.  . 

The  library  contains  bookB  for  reading  in  class  or  at  home.  On  the  desks  are 
lying  the  proper  registers,  the  master  s  preparation  note-book,  a  collection 
of  exercise  books,  and  the  regulations  at  their  side. 

The  blackboards  contain  summaries  of  the  day  s  lessons.  Here  a  moral 
maxim  taken  from  Jules  Ferry  ;  at  the  side,  the  plan  of  a  lesson  on  duties 
towards  oneself,  illustrated  by  a  pretty  sket<*h  of  the  castle  of  Chillon.  On 
the  back  of  the  same  blackboard  a  school  song ;  there  a  summary  of  a 
lesson  on  the  Bastille,  also  illustrated.  On  a  third  blackboard  the  plan  of  a 
lesson  which  bears  simultaneously  on  arithmetic,the  metric  system,  drawing, 
and  manual  work. 

The  mural  decoration  is  sober.  There  are  the  fine  illustrations  of  Hugo 
d*Alesi,  that  the  Ministry  present  to  the  schools  ;  the  bust  of  the  Republic, 
the  portrait  of  the  President,  placed  above  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  that  of  Pasteur. 

The  cupboard,  placed  under  the  clock,  merits  particular  mention.  It 
contains  the  materials  necessary  for  object  lessons,  and  even  for  lessons  in 
civic  iuHtruction.  Except  for  a  few  small  pieces  of  apparatus  and  the  small 
glass  objects  which  nuist  necessarily  be  bought,  the  rest  of  the  materials  for 
px|x*rimpnts  have  been  put  together  by  the  master  ;  notablv  an  apparatus 
for  distilling,  a  magnifying  glass,  made  of  a  globe  filled  with  water ;  an 
electroscope,  made  of  paper ;  a  compass,  formed  of  a  magnetised  file, 
balanced  on  two  forks ';  a  pyrometer,  etc. 

The  collection  made  by  a  teacher  for  his  lessons  in  civics  is  interesting^. 
It  contains  documents  for  all  kinds  of  lessons  on  the  subject :  A  soldier  s 
pocket-lxx)k  ;  a  voting  paper  ;  a  tax  notice  ;  a  railway  ticket ;  labels  and 
forms  for  the  parcel  post ;  different  notices  ix)8ted  up  at  the  mairie  ;  old 
deeds,  assigiiat-s,  etc.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  metric  com- 
])endium  and  the  materials  for  teaching  geography,  and  lastly,  agricultural 
exi)eriments  are  represented  by  a  coloured  photograph  of  three  successive 
stages  in  the  cultivation  of  a  wall-flower.  The  practical  experiments  in 
cultivation  of  plants  are  represented  by  specimens  placed  in  two  flower 
boxes,  which  in  the  real  school  would  be  placed  in  the  window." 


hcolaire. 


With  reference  to  the  objects  mentioned  above,  the  teaching  of 
the  various  subjects  they  illustrate  will  lie  discussed  in  its  pro])er 
place.  A  word  may  be  said  here  on  the  musee  seal  a  ire.  It  is  found 
nearly  ever)rwhere.  In  Loir-et-Cher,  there  is  one  attached  to  everj' 
school  In  Orne  the  absence  of  one  is  an  exception.  Its  fimction 
was  admirably  defined  at  a  conference  of  teachers  in  Marne,  in 
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1898,  "  as  the  indispensable  auxiliary  of  the  real  object  lesson." 
It  must  not.  however,  resemble  a  curiosity  shop.  "  For  collections 
formed  at  hazard,  and  with  no  definite  plan,  are  of  no  utility.  The 
museum  must  be  appropriate  to  the  teaching,  not  the  teaching 
to  the  museum."  The  major  part  of  the  collection  should  come  from 
the  pupils  themselves.  The  purchiase  of  school  museums  en  bloc 
should  be  discouraged,  nor  should  the  museum  be  a  simple  object 
of  parade.  Its  chief  purpose  is  that  it  should  be  of  practical  use, 
being  not  so  much  a  receptacle  for  the  safe  storing  of  curiosities 
as  for  the  display  and  explanation  of  the  concrete  side  of  the  school 
teaching.  Some  of  the  school  museums  I  saw  were  thickly  coat<>d 
with  the  dust  of  disuse.  Others,  again,  were  arranged  on  the  omnium 
gatherum  principle,  everything  being  looked  on  as  fish  that  came 
into  the  teacher's  net.  One  teacher,  for  instance,  showed  me  a 
museum  of  his  own  with  over  4,000  objects.  This  private  collec- 
tion may  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  few,  especially  as  it  is  the 
master's  hobby,  but  its  general  educational  value  cannot  be  very 
great,  and  confirms  the  statement  of  one  inspector  who  said  the 
musie  scolaire  rendei*s  little  service,  as  it  is  not  practical  enough. 
But  a  fairly  large  num))er  of  museums  seemed  to  be  in  actual  use, 
and  subserve  a  very  definite  piu'pose,  especially  in  notions  applied 
to  agriculture.  A  certain  numljer  of  schools  also  possessed  a  few 
simple  pieces  of  scientific  apparatus,  similar  to  those  in  the  claase 
modile,  which  the  teachers  had  managed  to  get  together  or  manu- 
facture themselves.  In  many  schools  there  still  hangs  a  cinicifix, 
relic  of  the  days  when  the  schools  were  under  religious  authority. 
In  a  few  they  have  been  taken  down,  and  in  one  school  the  teacher 
apologised  to  me  for  its  retention. 


The  Pupils. 

(I.)  General  Appearance.— DisciPLiNfi. 

I  was  very  favourably  impressed  with  the  general  ai)i)earance  Genera 
of  the  children.  They  were  for  the  most  part  neat  and  tidy  in  appearance . 
their  dress,  and  their  hands  especially  Avere  clean.  The  copy-books, 
wliich  are  usually  a  fair  test  in  this  matter,  were  singularly  free 
from  tell-tale  finger  marks.  It  was  not  till  I  had  visited  some 
twenty  State  schools  that  I  came  across  signs  of  dirt  and  untidi- 
ness. The  work  of  the  children  was  also  neat  and  well  arranged. 
There  is  apparently  more  written  work  in  the  French  schools  than 
with  us,  and  the  majority  of  it  is  not  merely  an  exercise  in  wi-iting, 
but  also  in  general  accuracy  and  neatness.  This  seems  due  in  no 
small  measm-e  to  the  cahier  de  roulement  into  which  every  pui^il 
in  the  class  copies  in  turn  his  work  for  the  day. 

As  regards  the  behavioiir  of  the  pupils,  the  discipline  seemed  Behaviour 
generally  good.  I  came  across  one  or  two  probationers  who  ap- ^^*^P^">*- 
peared  to  have  mistaken  their  vocation  or  else  not  yet  received 
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it,  but  the  average  teacher  certainly  managed  to  get  and  main- 
tain the  "  ear  of  the  house,"  though  some  were  less  argus-eyed 
than  others  in  detecting  the  bye-play  that  is  liable  to  go  on  at  the 
bottom  of  the  form.  The  exits  and  entrances  were  also  effected 
in  good  order,  the  childi'en,  especially  the  little  ones,  often  forming 
up  and  marching  out  singing. 
Kewardt.  ^  regai'ds  rewards,  I  came  across  one  school  in  which  the  teacher 

does  not  believe  in  prizes.  He  admitted  the  work  was  harder, 
but  the  absence  of  tangible  means  of  encouragement  obliged  the 
master  to  study  the  character  of  the  pupils— a  very  true  remai*k; 
but  non  omnia  possumus  omnes,  and  the  majority  of  schools  have 
i*egular  prize  givings.  The  money  for  the  books,  amounting  some-' 
times  to  100  francs,  is  given  by  the  oonunune  or  by  private  indivi- 
duals such  as  the  deUguis  catitonaux.  To  encourage  the  children 
between  whiles,  the  first  two  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  class  for 
a  week  or  a  month  are  allowed  to  wear  a  badge  of  honour.  In 
some  schools  there  is  a  regidar  table  d^honneur,  on  which  the  names 
of  those  who  have  passed  any  public  examination,  such  as  tl:*-* 
certificat  d^^ttide,  are  inscribed. 

Punishmwit  -^  regards  punishments,  corporal  chastisement  is  now  abolished 
in  French  schools,  and  the  only  penalty  seems  to  be  keepuxg  in 
for  half  an  hour  or  the  settmg  of  lines.  One  teacher,  I  was  told, 
solved  the  difficulty  by  ofiering  pupils  the  alternative  of  working 
in  his  garden.  The  parent  who  told  me  the  facts  evidently  con- 
sidered this  method  of  punishment  as  the  more  excellent  way. 
Tlie  system,  however,  possesses  the  disadvantage  of  being  liable 
to  abuse ;  at  all  events,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  line  crop  of  imposi- 
tions might  apjjear  just  at  the  moment  of  the  potato  ingathering. 
The  ^  *  believer  in  the  virtues  of  the  cane  on  rare  occasions,  I  asked 

ethies  of  a  good  many  teachers  their  views  on  the  subject.  One  inspector 
p^'ouimieiit.  •  ^  ^^^^  ^  seemed  quite  shocked  at  the  idea,  and  must  have  regarded 
me,  I  think,  as  an  inhuman  monster.  He  nevertheless  admitted 
that  parents  often  strike  their  children.  One  teacher  told  ine 
of  a  case  where  a  parent  threatened  to  prosecute  an  assistant  for 
accidentally  pushing  his  boy  over.  The  teacher  noticing  an  open 
wound  on  the  boy's  head,  inquired  how  he  had  got  it,  and  found 
it  was  the  result  of  a  blow  inflicted  by  liis  father,  so  he  set 
the  law  in  motion  against  the  "  humanitarian  "  instead.  Still,  it  is 
quite  right  that  the  school  should  give  an  example  to  pai'ents,  if 
nece8sar\*. 

One  teacher  I  met  was  especially  bitter  against  the  present 
"  killing  by  kindness  *'  system  of  discipline.  She  declared  the  pupils 
were  not  so  obedient  or  diligent  as  before.  She  had  commenced 
(eacaiiig  under  the  religious  regim^y  and  when  the  sanctions  of 
the  catechism  to  which  she  had  hitherto  appealed  in  coirectmg 
the  children's  faults  were  denied  her,  she  naturally  experienced 
some  difliculty  in  hitting  upon  others.  She  fxirther  complained 
that  parents  sided  with  the  children  against  the  teachers,  and 
relat/d  How  she  occasionally  broke  the  law  with  excellent  results. 
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This  was  all  very  instructive.  The  mistress  was  thoroughly  sincere, 
and  represented  an  opinion  that  prevails  among  some  of  the  older 
tecichers.  It  is  obviously  very  difficult  to  find  at  a  moment's  notice 
a  new  basis  for  one's  authority.  To  those  brought  up  in  the 
sic  voh,  sic  juheo  school,  with  its  implied  or  expressed  assumption 
that  children  should  order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  towards 
their  betters,  the  transition  must  prove  a  difficult  one  to  those 
more  practical  methods  which  cooimand  us  to  try  and  explain 
to  the  child  the  why  and  wherefore  of  everything,  even  of  oiu* 
authority.  But  with  the  yoimger  teachera  I  was  again  and  agaiii 
assured  they  felt  no  lU'gent  need  of  corporal  punishment,  **  having 
learnt  to  walk  without  a  stick."  Yet  most  admitted  there  were 
moments  when  it  would  be  advantageous  to  make  the  appeal  to  brute 
force— which  is,  after  all,  only  a  scientific  adaptation  of  Herbert 
Spencer*s  principle  of  natural  circumstances  for  bnnging  the  child 
into  contact  with  reahty,  introducing  him  to  the  logic  of  natural 
forces  in  as  real  a  way  as  we  explain  to  him  the  action  of  any  chemical 
substances  by  making  them  the  subject  of  a  pafticular  experiment. 
One  teacher  told  me  of  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  children  when  it 
is  naughty,  in  order  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  may  not  be  pubhcly 
offended,  is  taken  into  the  back  kitchen  and  **  shaken  up."  Another 
teacher  was  against  violent  punishments,  such  as  kneeling  in 
the  corner,  but  not  adverse  to  a  gentle  box  on  the  ears.  Tlie 
situation  was  very  fairly  summed  up  by  one  who  said,  *  There  is 
not  a  good  master  alive  who  has  not  given  a  *  sound  smack '  to 
some  child  in  his  life." 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  real  over-pres8iu*e  among  the  Overwork. 
pupils,  although  they  are  coached  in  out-of -school  hours  by  certain 
masters  for  the  certificat  d'dtudes.  The  work  is,  of  course, 
voluntary  on  both  sides,  but  I  should  imagine  the  strain  falls 
rather  on  the  masters  than  the  boys.  The  danger  of  all  this  extra 
work  is  not  so  much  over-pre8siu*e  as  "  cram."  In  some  schools  the 
home  work  tends  to  become  heavy,  but  over-pressure  in  any  case 
does  not  exist  in  primary  education  to  the  same  extent  as  it  does 
in  secondary. 


(II.)  The  Attendance  Problem. 

'         (a)  Methods  of  taking  the  Edvcatvm  Censvs,^ Results. 

France  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  which  appreciates 
the  necessity  of  collecting  official  statistics  in  a  thorough-going 
i'ashion.  And  yet  how  many  apparent  difficulties  and  problems 
are  reduced  to  their  just  proportion  by  the  application  to  them 
of  Sir  Robert  Oiff en's  favourite  dictum  of  "  put  a  figure  on  it  '^ ! 
The  stout  folio  volume  on  primary  school  statistics  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  1897,  and  brought  up  to  d&te 
in  some  cases  to  1900,  is  ahogether  an  admirable  condensation 
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of  uumerical  facts  concerning  the  schools.    As  regards  the  figures 
for  attendance,  their  sources  are  naturally  the  register  kept  by 
the    teachers.     These   are  of   two   kinds— a    rigistre   matricule 
(obligatory  only  in  State  schools),  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  the  pupils  as  they  enter,  and  a  "  call  over  "  register,  for  noting 
down  the  ''  presence  and  absences.''    The  registre  matricttle  also 
contains  a  column  for  the  date  and  place  of  the  pupil's  birth,  for 
the  name  and  profession  of  the  parents,  for  the  date  of  entr^^  and 
leaving  of  the  pupils,  with  comments  on  their  progress  and  the  pro- 
fession they  embrace.  The  classes  are  called  over  twice   a   day. 
The  ordinary  register  contains  at  the  end  a  rSsurn^  for  the  year, 
In  the  first  column  comes  the  number  inscribed  during  the    month 
followed  by  the  total  attendances  possible,  the  total  absences,  and 
the  total  attendances.    To  arrive  at  the  total  number  of  children 
at  school  in  any  countrj',  one  may  either  take  the  total  of  the  chil- 
dren whose  names  are  inscribed  during  the  year,  or  the  number 
of  the  children  during  any  particular  month,  or  the    number 
inscribed  on  the  roll  on  any  set  day,  or,  lastly,  the  number. present 
on  a  set  day.    The  first  method  is  probably  the  best,  if  certain  pi-e- 
cautions  are  exercised,  such  as  entering  in  a  second  colunui  the 
children  already  inscribed  in  another  school  during  the  year.     Tliis 
double    registration    affects    about  4   per  cent,  of   the  children 
in  France.    Before  it  was  taken  into  account  no  less  than  fiftv-four 
departments  were  returned   with  more  children  in  the  schools 
than  existed  within  their  area  according  to  the  census  !    The  latter, 
however,  is  sometimes  at  fault.   Those  who  fill  in  the  papera  occa- 
sionally blunder  as  to  whether  a  child  is  thirteen  years  old  or  in  its 
thirteenth  year.  The  official  figui-es,  which  are  very  carefully  worked 
out,  estimate  "that  the  number  of  children   who  are  entirely 
deprived  of  primary  instruction  is  very  restricted  indeed."     Tliey 
none    the    less   admit    a    decrease    of    2*7    yter    cent,    betw^een 
1891-2  and   181)()-7   in  the  total   number  of   enrolments.    Thev 
further  give  a  table  of   percentages   of  pupils  present    on    two 
fixed  days  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  on  the  books  for 
the  month  and  the  total  em'olment  for  the  year.    Taking,  there- 
fore, the  total  em-olments   in  France  for    1896-7  as  the  nomi, 
we  find  in  the  public  schools  87  *  6   pupils  inscribed  for  December, 
with  78*7  present  on  the  5th  of  that  month,  and  in  the  private 
schools  a  percentage  of  91  1  per   cent,  for   the  month,  and  85*1 
for  the  5th  day  of  the  month ;  wliile  the  figures  for  June  in  the 
public  schools  were  84*6  per  cent,  and  73  2  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
private  schools  91  *  1  per  cent,  and  84*  1  per  cent.    A  point  to  note 
is  the  higher  percentage  in  the  private  schools.     There  seems, 
however,  a  little  doubt  whether  the  registers  are  always  so  strictly 
kept  in  these  establishments  as  in  those   belonging  to  the  State. 
In  seven  departments  the  June  average  in  the  State  schools  falln 
below  60  per  cent.    The  lowest  average  of  all  is  found  in  Lozere- 
48 '  9.    In  three  departments  the  average  is  over  84  per  cent. 
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The  figures  for  the  departments  under  review  in  1896-7  were 
as  follows  (those  for  France  are  repeated  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
parison) :— 


» 

December,  1896. 

June, 

1S97. 

• 

Public  Schools  PriTate  Sch'Ia 

Public  Schoolfl  Private  Sch'ls 

tiiontlj. 

day. 

month. 

day. 

month. 

day. 

month. 

day. 

Fi-ance 

87  6 

787 

91-1 

851 

84*6 

73-2 

91-1 

84-1 

Calvados  - 

*87-5 

78-9 

•90-3 

85-4 

909 

82-6 

96-1 

90-5 

Orue  - 

87-7 

79-6 

•90-8 

867 

90-6 

827 

96-9 

927 

Sarthe 

88-0 

80-4 

•90-6 

*84-5 

•80-6 

*707 

91-4 

85*0 

Indre-et-Loire  - 

89-5 

82*0 

93-0 

87*6 

90*0 

79*6 

947 

90*4 

Loir-et-Cher 

897 

82*4 

91*4 

85-8 

89-8 

77-6 

93-9 

87-7 

*  Below  average. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  public  schools  in  these  departments 
are  distinctly  above  the  general  average  of  the  cpimtry,  and  the 
private  schools  also  stand  higher  than  the  national  mean  for 
similar  schools. 


(b)  History  and  present  position—remedies— punctuality. 

Compulsory  education  in  France  dates  »from  1882.  The  law  Hintorirnl 
of  March  28th  of  that  year  declared  primary  education  com-»l^«^ch. 
pulsory  for  children  of  both  sexes  between  six  and  thirteen  yeara 
of  age.  Education  could  be  given  in  a  State  or  private  school,  or 
in  the  family  itself.  A  commission  scdaire  was  to  be  set  up  in 
every  commune,  with  the  mayor  at  its  head.  The  duties  of  the 
latter  were  to  draw  up  every  year  a  list  of  the  children  of  school 
age,  and  notify  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  these  children  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  school.  Various  disciplinary  powers  were 
given  to  the  commission,  while  to  encourage  the  school  attendances 
caisses  des  dcoles  were  to  be  started  in  every  commune  to  a^ist 
necessitous  children. 

The  law  at  first  worked  faii'ly  well.  For  instance,  in  1877  there 
were  only  3,878,151  children  on  the  registers  out  of  4,502,894, 
according  to  the  census.  But  in  1882,  the  year  of  the  passing 
of  the  law,  the  numbers  enrolled  rose  to  4,425,690,  which  nearly 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  census,  4,581,369.  In  1887-^8 
the  culminating  point  was  reached,  when  there  were  4,752,968 
children  on  the  books,  against  4,729,511  given  by  the  census. 
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poaitiou,  the 


ThM  surplus  of  appamit  over  real  school  population  is  due  to  Aj» 
tsoi  already  mentioned,  that  in  populous  oentees  ohildttm  a«  oflan 
tnaoribed  on  the  books  of  two  or  more  schoob ;  »)ut  extsn  if  aUowanw 
is  made  for  this  phenomenon,  the  year  1888  Appears  to  be  the  high- 
water  mark  of  enrohnents.  There  were  only  4,591,606  pu^ 
«n  the  remster  in  1892  out  of  a  OftnSiis  population  of  4,663.671 
Mid  in  1897  the  numbew  had  fallen  to  4,4«6,W0,  against  a  poeaiUe 
4  636.331  who  should  be  in  school.    t1l«Be  figures  are  taken  from 


national  de  TBiiBBignetrtent  Priniaire,  which  was  heia  in  f  a™ J^ 
1900.    The  number  of  chUdren  not  on  the  roll  at  all  are  eetimatfid 
by  the  same  authority  at  4  per  cent.    It  is  clear  from  this  and  other 
HUtements  Uiat  M.  Gazes  takes  a  less  nwy  view  of  the  situation 
than  the  compUera  of  the  official  eiatisiins.    Hfe  goes  on  further  to 
state  that  many  of  the  childi^n  on  th«  wgister  attend  the  ctamB 
with  only  a  rdative  regularity^  and  that  only  duiihg  "^"^"^ ^  «** 
imottths.    He  especially  UauMi  tbe  facilities  Ubttel-  w  hich  l\A  (^ 
itifmt  d'Audes  can  be  taken  at  eleven.     Hite  latter  bias  h^cxAm  fti 
rural  districts  for  pupUs,  whether  tUy  strcceJed  or  fail,  tt  rflprh^ 
for  departure  en  mosae.    The  eategol^  of  |p«|pils  f^bi  elewn  to 
thirteen  is  thus  reduced  to  an  extr^nely  Wftaktokitingent ;  or  even  to 
vanishing  point.    As  a  mean>  a  quarter  iBind  sometimes  a  third  of  Uie 
total  effective  disappears,  either  to  be  made  use  of  at  hoknte  ot  to 
be  let  out  to  look  after  the  eatUe.  •  This  "  nightmax^  of  the  teachers 
is  evidently  widespread,    I  came  across  it  ^  far  afield  as  m  the 
Bulletvn  dis  IndigefwB  of  Algiers,  in  which  the  writer  consolw  bim- 
self  for  the  deficiencies  in  the  **  roH  call "  of  the  rm-al  schools  of  tihat 
country  by  a  eomparison  with  tlie  state  of  things  existing  in  Finance, 
which  he  brings  home  to  liis  readers  by  several  quotatiouB  hxmi 
inspectors  and  others  on  the  subject.    Thus  one  ^xrites :  **  In  a 
composition  of  the  tertificat  d'dtudes  a  candidate  said  quite  inno- 
cently, '  In  winter  one  has  nothing  to  do,  so  one  goes  to  school/ 
This  child  did  not  suspect  he  was  translating  the  thoughts  of  all 
his  comrades  in  the  country,  and  even  of  their  families.    When 
we  happen  to  meet  at  the  side  of  the  road  under  a  hedge  of  eglantine 
three  children  in  charge  of  a  goat,  we  ask  ourselves  very  seriously 
if  there  are  not  at  least  two  too  many.    It  is  these  two  children 
we  must  get  into  the  school  by  using  all  }X)asible  expedients.'*  It 
is  to  these  defects  that  no  doubt  the  Mmisterial  circular  ol  July  10th, 
1895,  alludes  when  it  speaks  of  children  losing  one-fifth,  one-quarter^ 
and  even  a  third  of  their  school  time.t 
I  did  not  come  across  these  documents  till  some  time  after  the 

*  "After  the  very  precise  reports  of  the  Academy  Inspectors  it  is  only 
during  five,  or  at  most  six,  months  of  the  year  that  the  pupils  attend  wijlj^ 
relative  regularity." — (Rapport  E.  P.). 

t  "Very  crften  the  rural  schools  are  reduced  during  the  summeittDa^th. 
or  a  sixth  of  their  winter  effective.,    With  the  first  fine  daya,  there  only 
remain  Id  class  the  few  candidates  for  .the  certificat  d'fyuae^  an^'tlie 
very  young  children  who  are  unc^Ue  to  be 'of  service  to  tlielf  parents.*\ 
^Rapport  E.  P.)  ^:  .:'  i  ;   /j    > 
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termination  of  my  tour.    In  fact,  it  was  only  gradually  1  obtained 

a  clear  view  of  the  attendance  problem  in  its  various  manifestations. 

Like  many  others,  I  had  been  misled  by  much  which  had  been 

written  in  England  about  our  own  shortcomings,  and  particularly 

by  the  circumstantial  accoimt  of  the  derelict  million,*  which  phrase, 

like  the  legend  of  the  French  minister  and  his  watch,  seems  likely 

to  make  the  tour  of  the  world,  so  that  I  naturally  fancied  that  we 

were  the  only  nation  whose  comitry  folk  regarded  their  educational 

duties  lightly.    The  first  registers  I  examined  threw  little  Ught 

on  the  actual  position  of  affairs.    But  by  dint  of  speaking  to  all 

I  met  on  the  subject,  I  gradually  discovered  a  similar  state  of  things 

existing  to  what  M.  Cazes  has  described.    I  finally  learnt  that  in 

the  country  districts,  in  which  the  evils  alluded  to  by  M.  Gazes  A  source 

are  most  patent,  the  teachers  remove  from  the  "  roll  call  "  the  name  ®'  l«*k»g*- 

of  any  pupil  who  leaves  the  school  in  May  and  take  away  his  books, 

and  only  replace  his  name  when  he  returns  inNovember  or  December, 

if  he  returns  at  all.    In  this  way  the  total  of  absences  is  reduced, 

as  far  as  the  i-egister  is  concerned,  and  the  only  figures  that  give 

a  clue  to  the  real  situation  are  the  numbers  of  pupils  enrolled  per 

mensem,  which,  at  the  worst  periods,  drops  a  quarter  and  even  a 

third  below  the  record  of  the  highest  months.    The  teacher  is 

probably  within  his  rights  in  removing  the  child's  name ;  in  fact, 

there  would  otherwise  be  no  reason  for  the  column  of  monthlv 

enrolments.    Besides,  the  child  often  leaves  the  parish  and  goes 

right  away  fur  the  time.    The  only  thing  is  that  any  calculation 

of  the  average  attendance  on  the  monthly  basis  is  quite  misleading ; 

and,  indeed,  the  statisticians  at  headquarters  adopt  this  view,  as 

they  take  for  their  basis  the  total  enrolment  of  the  year.    Wishing 

to  find  out  which  were  the  worst  months  for  average  attendance,  I 

have  made  a  statistical  table  of  some  eighteen  registers  I  copied  or 

made  extracts  of.  As  far  as  my  very  limited  experiences  go,  September 

*  A  good  example  of  how  such  alarmist  figures  are  arrived  at  is  given  in 
a  letter  signed  **  L.S.B.,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  Westminster  Gazette," 
June  5th,  1901,  analysing  the  statement  that  100,000  children  are  absent 
every  day  from  the  London  schools,  and  that  these  are  nearly  always  the 
same  children.  Relying  on  detailed  information  published  by  the  School 
Board,  the  writei'  first  deducts  38,000  infants.  Occasional  absence  in 
the  cases  of  such  tender  babes  can  scarcely  be  stigmatised  as  truancy. 
This  leaves  62,000.  A  fresh  deduction  of  33,000  scholars  over  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age  who  are  ill  or  excluded  because  of  illness  in  the  home 
brings  the  total  down  to  29,000.  From  this  again  must  be  deducted  the 
absences  of  some  14,000  regular  attendants  at  a  wedding,  funeral,  or  for 
some  other  good  or  fairly  reasonable  excuse.  From  the  15,000  thus  left 
3,000  may  be  taken  off  for  those  who  are  fairly  regular,  but  were  absent 
on  this  particular  day  without  good  excuse.  This  reduces  the  total  to 
12,000,  and  here  again  another  thousand  must  be  deducted  for  those 
whose  names  are  wisely  not  removed  from  the  books  of  one  school  until 
they  are  safely  inscribed  on  the  books  of  another.  The  famous  100,000 
is  thus  reduced  to  11,000.  These  are  certainly  not  nearly  always  the 
same  children,  though  many  of  them  may  be  classed  as  **  regular  irregu- 
lars." They  require,  in  fact,  very  careful  sifting  out,  and  "each  case  has 
to  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  and  neither  sweeping  generalisations  nor 
rhetorical  exaggerations  meet  the  case.*' 
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And  October  seem  to  be  the  worst  monthfl,  and  this  conclusion 
was  substantiated  by  numerous  conversations  with  the  teachers. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  school  year  does         / 
not  begin  till  about  the  20th  of  September,  and  it  takes  the  schools 
a  little  time  to  get  under  way. 

Assuming  a  difference  of  about  12  per  cent.,  which  is  roughly 
the  difference  in  the  official  figures  between  the  monthly  average 
and  the  average  on  one  day  in  the  month,  the  average  attendance 
on  one  day  in  the  worst  months  would  be  at  35  per  cent.,  38  per 
cent.,  53  per  cent.,  57  per  cent.,  62  per  cent.,  64  per  cent.,  etc.,  of 
the  total  enrolment. 

The  majority  of  teachers  in  these  schools  not  only  spoke  The  **  Ins  ^^ 
to  me  about  these  regrettable  absences,  but  also  complained  *°  ^  '* 
of  the  difficulties  of  teaching  these  "Ins  and  Outs.''  Tti  child 
which  left  in  May  had  forgotten  everything  by  December.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  this  juvenile  exodus  extended  even  to  the 
towns.  The  head  of  the  excellent  Scole  d'application  (practising 
school)  at  Alengon  told  me  on  my  arrival  that  several  children 
had  just  quitted  the  school  to  go  into  the  coimtry  as  patours,  such 
being  the  picturesque  local  term  derived  directly  from  the  Latin 
for  these  youthful  keepers  of  sheep.  In  the  coimtry,  of  course, 
I  came  across  a  fair  number  of  schools  which  suffer  from  the  periodic 
exodus  of  these  nomads,  but  the  custom  did  not  appear  to  be  uni-  The 
versal.  It  seemed,  on  Ihe  contrary,  to  be  mainly  confined  to  the  "patours. 
forest  and  grazing  districts;  and  this  conclusion  was  borne  out 
by  what  the  secretary  to  the  Academy  Inspector  of  Loir-et-Cher 
told  me.  He  said  the  school  attendance  was  bad  in  the  north, 
where  in  some  cantons  the  school  population  fell  to  a  third  during 
the  patour  season,  while  it  was  good  in  the  south,  where  the  vine 
culture  keeps  the  children  at  home  in  their  own  villages.  The 
grazing  season  al^  affects  the  attendance  in  Indre-et-Loire  to  the 
extent  of  a  tenth,  according  to  one  of  the  inspectors  of  Tours.  A 
minor  cause  for  dissatisfaction  among  the  teachers  in  the  Loire  dis- 
trict was  the  absence  of  the  children  during  the  grape  gathering. 
Many  teachers  likewise  complained  of  the  irregular  attendance  of 
the  children  during  the  week  of  the  first  commimion,  and  sometimes 
even  during  the  month  that  preceded  it.*  I  myself  was  witness 
in  one  school  of  the  gap  it  makes.  Out  of  a  class  of  twenty-five 
girls  only  eighteen  were  present ;  the  rest  were  attending  the  cate- 
chism classes  at  church.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  children 
are  allowed  a  three  days'  furlough  during  this  important  epoch. 
But  the  teachers'  grievance  was  that  not  only  the  attendance  but 
al^o  the  work  suffered.  One  teacher,  who  marks  the  composition 
done  bv  his  class,  said  it  affected  the  candidates'  work  for  several 
weeks  to  the  extent  of  a  third.    This  may,  however,  be  taken  as 

*  This  point  seems  to  have  been  important  enough  to  form  the  subject 
of  a  separate  resolution  at  the  International  Congress  on  Primary  Educa- 
tion at  Paris,  in  1900.  '*  II  est  n^cessaire  que  Tenseignement  religieux 
soit,  hors  des  sanctions  effectives,  maintenu  strictement  dans  les  conditions 
l^gales,  de  mani^re  qu*il  ne  fasse  pas  ^chec  i  la  fr^quentation  scdaire.'*-^  ^   > 

(RSsolution  JX,) 
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proof  that  their  energies  are  really  absorbed  elsewhere.  This 
question  of  the  premihe  oomntunion  is  also  sometimes,  perad venture, 
a  little  personal  matter  between  cure  and  teacher.  Some  teachers 
stated  it  gave  them  little  trouble,  and  another  expressly  said  that 
the  curS  in  his  parish  never  attempted  to  withdraw  the  children 
from  school  at  all. 
Minor  ^  ^^®  ff^^^^  coimtry  I  heard  complaints  of  the  children  being 

oaotet  of       absent  during  the  haysel,  and  in  the  cider  coimtry  dxuing  apple 
uTe;niUrity.   picking.    A  few  teachers  attributed  the  irregularity  in  attendance 
to  the  distance  the  children  had  to  come,  the  communes  being 
apparently  larger,  as  a  rule,  than  our  parishes,  and  there  being  no 
legal  limit  beyond  which  children  are  not  obliged  to  attend.  *   I  came 
across  childi^n  who  have  to  trudge  to  school  three  miles  there 
and  back  every  day,  except  Thursday,  which  is  a  whole  holiday. 
In  one  or  two  schooh  Monday  is  a  bad  day  for  attendance,  sa  the 
parents  make  it  a  day  off  for  the  children  as  well  as  themselves. 
These  are,  however,   but  minor  grievances  in  comparison    with 
the  infant  patours,  and  their  solid  six  months  absence  from  school. 

M(ndhly  Atteruiance  of  those  on  the  Books, 

Appended  are  a  few  of  the  best  and  worst  averages  of  attendance 
on  the  actual  numbers  enrolled  for  the  month. 


Best  Months. 

• 

Wont  Monthfi. 

1.  St  Aabin  (boys) 

Nov.,  over  ©5% 

April,  over  80% 

2.  Donvret  (boys) 

Nov.,  over  97% 

March,  81% 

2a.  Douvtw  (girb)    • 

Jan.,  over  99% 

March,  over  84% 

3.  Ouilly  (boys)- 

Feb.,  over  96% 

May,  over  84% 

4.  Coqoainvillien  (mixed) 

5.  Vimoatien  (boys)- 

Nov.,  over  96% 

Jan.,  over  70% 
(measlee) 
Feb.,  over  81% 

6.  Vimoatien  (religious,  boys)  • 

Sept. -Got,  100% 

Feb.,  over  76% 

7.  Vimoatien  (girls)  • 

Sept,  over  97% 

Oct.  over  92% 

8.  Maavaisvillien  (mixed) 

Sept.,  over  93% 

Feb.,  over  69% 

9.  Beaamont  (girb)  • 
10.  St.  Pateme  (mixed)      - 

Sept.,  over  99% 
Sept.,  over  93% 

Dec.,  over  92% 
(on  61  pupils !) 
Feb.,  over  71% 

11.  NeafchAtel  (boys) 

Sept,  over  97% 

Feb.,  over  77% 

12.  Beaumont  (boys) 

Sept,  over  99% 

Dec,  over  92% 

13.  Lou6(boy8)    .... 

Sept.,  over  99% 

March,  over  87% 

14.  Chaols^  St.  Victor      - 

Dec,  over  97% 

Jan.,  over  90% 

16.  St.  Denis-la- Victoire     - 

May,  over  96  % 

March,  over  63% 

(sickness) 

*  £xcept  in  the  case  of  a  hamlet  three  kilometres 
part  of  the  commune  and  containing  at  least  twenty 

age.— (</06ro»»  2  ^2^) 
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These  figures  show  that  the  attendance  of  those  actually  on  the 
books  is  pretty  regular.  In  many  cases  the  register  for  the  year 
was  not  copied,  but  only  the  months  giving  the  highest  and  lowest 
figures. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  persistency  of  the  present  some-  ^jie  real 
what  unsatisfactoiy  situation  is  imputed  to  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  the 
"  commissions  scolaires  ''  entrusted  with  the  putting  the  law  into  pr^jjjent^  state 
motion  have  either  always  remained  or  else  become  a  dead  letter, 
except  in  Paris  and  a  few  places.  The  indirect  reason  which  has 
led  to  this  is  the  loi  Goblet  of  1884,  which  granted  to  the  com- 
munes the  right  of  electing  their  own  conseillers  7nunicipaux,  by 
whom  the  mayor  is  chosen.  As  a  political  measure  of  decentralisa- 
tion it  was  probably  wise,  but  it  ex}K)sed  the  mayor  as  head  of  the 
commission  scol aire  to  the  enmity  of  those  parents  against  whom  he 
may  have  set  the  law  in  motion,  and  who  vented  their  displeasure 
by  casting  their  votes  at  the  ensuing  election  for  his  political  oppo- 
nents. The  consequence  was  that  several  mayora  who  had  been 
z3alous  in  the  cause  of  education  lost  their  seats.  Their  successors, 
more  wary,  showed  a  natural  i-eluctance  to  pull  the  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire.  The  consequence  was  that  the  commissions  sco- 
HireSy  after  a  promising  beginning,  not  only  ceased  to  extend,  but 
those  which  were  in  full  activity  came  to  an  untimely  end.* 

Various  remedies  have  been  proposed  to  improve  the  existing  Propo^e<l 
state  of  affairs.    Some  reformers  would  suppress  the  commission  remedies, 
ficolairCy  and  hand  over  the  whole  business  to  the  juge  de  ^paix,  or 
local  magistrate,  leaving  the  teachers  to  prosecute.    This  is  cer- 
tain to  work  badly,  as   it  would  bring  the  teachers  into   direct 
collision  with  the  parejits.      The  International  Congress  decided 
to  recommend  the  suppression  of  the  dUdguis  cantonaux,  who  formed 
paii;  of  the  commission,  and  substitute  for  the  commission  itself 
a  conseil  d'ecole,  who  will  merely  act  as  school  patrons.    If  theii- 
recommendations  are  carried  out,  it  will  be  the  dutv  of  the  mavor 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  children  of  school  age  and  send  it  to  the 
inspectors.    The  latter,  if  necessary,  will  hale  the  offending  parents 
before  the  jU'ge  de  paix.    The  siu-veillance  over  the  religious  schools, 
whose  registers,  it  is  said,  are   not  kept  so  strictly  as  those  of  the 
State   schools,   is   also   to   be   rendered   more  real.     The  caisses 
des  icoleSy  which,  though  compulsory,  were  in  1895  still  wanting 
in  more  than  half  the  schools  of  France,  are  to  be  maintained,  and 
no  candidate  for  the  certificat  d'^fvdes  is  to  be  accepted  who  is  not 
twelve  years  of  age  on  the  1st  of  Octol)er  in  the  year  he  presents 
himself. 

A  judicious  application  of  the  law  of  1882,  with  the  power  of  Pos»ftil)le 
instituting  proceedings  assigned  to  the  inspector,  would  probably  f "'/]''  ^^ 
be  a  valuable  help  to  improving  school  attendances.    But  anything  remeilie-. 

*One  hypothesis  for  tlie  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  mentioned  by 
the  Academy  Inspector  of  Sarthe  in  his  report  for  1895.  "  Can  it  be  true," 
he  writes,  "  as  1  have  heard  former  teachers  say,  that  the  attendance  was 
more  regular  when  the  schools  had  fees  ?  Parents  wanted  their  money's 
worth  then  ;  but  to-day,  jas  the  schooling  is  free,  it  seems  to  have  lost  its 
value." 

r,:u2  G 
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like  a  wholesale  setting  in  motion  of  legal  machinery  would  seem 
a  dangerous  proceeding,  and  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  in 
the  rural  districts,  where  the  peasants  are  generally  ultra-conserva- 
tive and  local  usages  and  prejudices  are  strong.  This  opinion,  such 
as  it  is,  was  borne  in  upon  me  by  various  conversations  with  some 
of  the  most  experienciBd  inspectors,  some  of  whom  even  went  so 
far  as  to  think  that  an  amendment  of  the  law  would  do  Ijut  little 
good,  and  favoured  other  specifics. 
The  personal  Thus  one  of  the  best  inspectors  I  met  informed  me 
rnspectors.  ^^at  under  the  old  regulations  he  had  set  the  law  in 
motion  against  various  parents.  He  had  caused  several  to 
be  fined  and  one  actually  to  be  put  in  prison.  Complete  failiire 
attended  his  effoils.  Rien  rCa  abouti.  Feeling  he  \vas  on  the 
wrong  tack,  he  thought  the  matter  over,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  evidently  there  were  times  and  seasons  when  the 
)3ea8ants  had  really  need  of  their  children.  He  accordingly  instructed 
the  teachers  to  iniform  the  parents  that  the  inspector  would  always 
favoiu^bly  entertain  a  request  for  leave  of  absence  if  the  work  was 
specified  for  which  the  children  w^ere  required,  such  as  pea-picking, 
etc.  After  eighteen  years'  experience  he  had  found  the  sjstem 
answer  extremely  well.  Another  way  of  keeping  children  at  school 
wjis  to  discourage  the  teachers  from  presenting  theii'  pupils  before 
twelve  years  of  age  for  the  ceiiifcat.  Let  them  tell  the  jiarents 
there  was  a  distinct  advantage  for  the  child  to  i-emam  at  school, 
that  the  age  between  eleven  and  thirteen  was  the  most  impoi'tant, 
,  and  so  in  liis  circonscription  the  custom  was  to  present  ehildi"en 

lietween  twelve  and  thirteen.    This  suggestion  is  also  strongly 
supported  in  the  report  of  M.  Gazes,  who  proposes  to  raise  the  legal 
age  of  the  certificat  to  twelve. 
)  Teachers.      In  the   same  report  M.  Gazes  equally  insists  on  the   pei*sonaI 
influence   of  the   teacher    being   brought   to   bear   on  the  recal- 
citrant parent.      It    is  significant  to  note  that    this    influence, 
according  to  the  teacher  at  Garpiquet,  who  is  a  pai-tisan  of  the 
idea,  is  much  greater  with  the  parents  of  those  i^'ho  liave  received 
some  education  than  with  those  who  are  illiterate.    M.  Petit,  the 
primary  inspector  at  Argentan,  was  also  strong  on  the  pei*sonal 
influence   of  the  teacher  as  one  of  the  principal   factors  in   the 
solution  of  the  problem.    The  head  teacher  in  the  girls'  school  at 
Vimoutiers  told  me  she  always  made  a  point  of  sending  round 
an  assistant  to  inquire  about  any  child  who  was  absent,  or  of  asking 
the  neighbours,  and  she  foiuid  the  system  answer  ver}'  well.    At 
the  same  time,  a  regular  system  of  official  notification  to  pai'ents 
of  the  children's  absences,  with  fortnightly  reix)rts,  would  probably 
defeat  the  very  aim  for  which  it  is  proposed.    The  whole  strength 
of  the  teacher's  interference  in  the  matter  is  that  his  action  is  a 
purely  voluntary  one.    Another  objection  to  the  proposal  is  that 
i*:  lays  yet  another  burden  on  the  already  hard-worked  teacher.* 

*  ^V.  preferable  form  of  the  pro[X)fjal  is  that  of  the  Academy  Inspector  of 
Corr^ze,  who  proposes  in  future  to  take  into  consideration,  in  questions  of 
promotions,  the  efforts  made  by  the  teachers  to  improve  the  attendance  at 
their  school.— (Revue  P^.,  July,  1900.)    (See  Appendix  II.) 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  higher  officials  are  in  Half-time, 
favour  of  introducing  some  system  of  half-time.  M.  Le 
ChevaUiei",  the  Academy  Inspector  at  Alen9on,  entertains  the  idea 
of  reducing  the  obligatory  age  to  twelve,  with  a  system  of  half-time 
up  to  fifteen,  just  the  period  when  education  is  most  profitable. 
I  trust  I  am  betraying  no  secrets  when  I  say  he  proposes  shortly 
to  lay  a  scheme  to  that  effect  before  the  Conseil  General  of  the  De- 
partment. It  will  be  worth  while  watching  the  fortunes  of  this 
unconscious  imitation  of  the  Robson  Act  in  France,  or  rather  im- 
provement on  it:  The  proposed  extension  to  fifteen,  if  successful, 
will  be  a  most  interesting  experiment.  M.  Peii^,  the  Academy 
Inspector  in  Loir-et-Cher,  in  his  annual  charge  to  the  department, 
urges  that  the  school  period  should  be  prolonged,  and  suggests 
one  method  of  doing  this  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  half-time 
school,  whether  for  half  the  day  or  half  the  year— organised  very 
differently  to  suit  local  needs  and  customs.  TTiis  is  actually,  I  am 
told,  done  in  certain  mountainous  districts  in  France,  where  the 
half-day  school  is  already  a  fact. 

This  adaptation   of   the  school  to  local  needs  is  also  urged  by  Adaptation 
M.  Gazes  in  his  report,  which  is  really  the  digest  and  summary  J^^s* 
of    five   mAnwires    on    the  subject.    He  also  adds  it  is  already 
(lone  in  a  large  number  of  departments  :— 

It  conciliates  thereby  the  exigencies  of  education  with  the  real  needs  of  the 
majority  of  rural  families.  These  people  at  certain  seasons,  sometimes  in 
autumn,  more  often  in  summer,  can  scarcely  do  without  their  children's 
assistance  in  agricultural  work.  There  is  urgent  work  which  cannot  be 
put  off,  and  which  imperiously  requires  the  energies  of  the  entire  family. 
These  are  respectable  exigencies,  which  one  must  always  take  into  con- 
sideration. Besides,  the  majority  of  rural  families,  except  in  certain  specially 
favoured  districts,  live  in  a  state  of  tight  means,  which  does  not  go  as  far  as 
actual  want,  thanks  to  the  unremitting  toil  and  spirit  of  thrift  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  French  peasant  but,  which  is  not  the  less  real  for  that. 
We  have  not  to  examine  here  economic  and  scientific  causes  ;  but  it  is  a 
general  fact  that  the  majority  of  our  rural  population  can  only,  by  dint  of 
toil  and  privation  supply  the  principal  needs  of  their  existence.  It  is 
tfierefore  a  necessity,  at  the  same  time  as  it  is  a  duty,  to  conciliate  two 
interests— the  interest  of  living  and  the  interest  of  self-education— with 
a  view  to  lieing  able  to  live  better. 

if.  Gazes  further  notes  that  in  Germany,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  needs  of  the  family  with  the  school  interests,  the  holidays  are 
80  disposed  that  the  children  can  help  their  parents  -without  inter- 
rupting tlieir  studies  on  that  account.  Thus,  at  the  moment  of 
the  potato  harvest  in  the  Ehine  provinces,  the  children  receive 
eight  (lays'  holiday  .These  are  called  the  potato  holidays  (Kartoffel- 
ferien).    M.  Gazes  continues:  — 

The  Academy  inspectors  liave  taken  pains  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments to  render  the  school  practical  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  in 
modifying,  after  consulting  the  teacher,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
council  of  the  department,  the  hours  of  beginning  and  ending  school,  and 
the  length  of  the  school  hours.  In  the  same  way  they  have  advanced  or 
deferred,  according  as  it  was  necessary,  the  date  of  the  holidays,  in  order  to 
make  them  coincide  as  far  as  possible  with  the  occupations  of  the  country. 
....    Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  the  holidays  were  not  given 
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The  Caisses 

(les  ^coles 


simultaneoualy  everywhere  during  the  aiime  seiison,  whatever  may 
be  the  agricultural  character  of  the  region,  but  divided  into  two,  and  spread 
over  the  weeks  during  which  the  work  of  the  field  requires  child  labour. 
Such  a  measure  would  luive  another  advantage,  that  of  atUvching  the 
child  early  to  the  soil,  in  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  part  and 
interesting  himself  in  cour.try  life,  of  having  his  share  in  these  labours 
l)erforraed  in  common,  and  which  in  our  country  districts  have  an  elemo!?t 
of  joyfulness  about  them.     (Extract  from  m^moire  by  M.  Devimeux.) 

English  oliservers,  and  especially  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Educational  Association,  will,  no  doubt,  be  intei-ested  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  distinct  movement  in  educational  circles  among 
the  teachers  as  well  as  among  those  higher  in  the  scale  to  do  some- 
thing for  rural  education  in  its  widest  sense.  The  whole  passage 
is  also  in  other  ways  full  of  significance  which  should  not  be  lost 
on  English  readei'S. 

And  lastlv,  there  is  little  doubt  if  the  caisses  des  ecdes  are  more 
widely  and  lil^rally  organised  they  may,  at  least  as  far  as  the  indigent 
children  go,  hu'gely  aid  in  winning  Imck  these  waifs  and  strays 
to  the  school.  According  to  If.  Ifeslet,  the  Primary  Inspector  of  I^e 
Mans,  many  of  these  little  jxj tours  are  miserably  jmid.  They  often 
receive  no  more  than  their  keep,  and  25  to  35  francs  for  their  six 
months'  service.  Were  the  caisses  des  ecdes  proi)erly  organised 
one  could  give  to  the  })arents  of  thase  who  were  really  indigent 
an  indemnity  sufficient  to  })ersuade  them  to  leave  their  children 
at  the  school,  though  what  the  farmers  would  say  who  live  in  the 
districts  where  there  are  no  hedgerows  nmst  Ije  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 


The  Knylish 
Iho'.jIpiii. 


We  in  England  have  nmch  the  s*ime  difficulties,  although,  as 
I  hope  to  show,  the  rural  problem  is  more  or  less  diii'ei-ent.  Our 
law  iWi  compulsory  attendance  is  certdinly  at  times  faultily  ad- 
ministered, because  it  comes  into  collision  with  the  local  customs 
and  prejudices,  which  are  not  always  necessarily  based  either  on 
ignorance  or  greed,  and  because,  at  least  in  our  big  cities,  the  qu«<- 
tion  is  bound  up  with  much  tleeper  jwoblems,  not  merely  with 
the  question  of  the  feeding  of  hungry  or  starving  school  children 
but  with  the  whole  problem  of  the  attitude  of  the  State  towards 
its  poor  in  general,  a  problem  which  is  i*arely,  if  ever,  dii-ectly 
mooted,  but  which  is  raised  every  time  the  head  of  some  struggling 
familv  is  summoned  for  not  sending  it^  little  breadwinners  to  school. 
Punctuality.  j  j^gked  in  several  schools  about  the  punctuahty  of  the  children, 
and  heiird  but  few  complaints.  However,  in  Indre-et-Loire  at 
least,  the  academy  inspector  makes  the  want  of  it  in  the  schools 
the  subject  of  a  serious  comjJaint  in  his  report  (1898)  :  — 

•  There  is  a  lack  of  punctuality  in  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  a  great 
number  of  schools.  Teachers  are  specially  ordered  to  take  the  call-over  at 
the  right  time,  and  at  once  mark  the  absentees.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  punc- 
tuality and  to  non-attendance,  a  quarter  of  the  pupils  do  not  derive  half 
llio  profit  they  ouerht  from  their  sojourn  at  school.    (Shortened  accoimt.) 
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CHAPTEK  IV.— ORGANISATION  AND  CURRICULUM. 
Oboanisation  of  the  State  Schools. 

Primary  schools  are  officially  divided  iato  three  grades  or  stan-  The  cours, 
darda— cowrs  ^emerUa/irey  cours  moyen,  cours  8uperieur--v/hiQh  are 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  ages  6-9,  9-11,  11-13.  These 
divisions  appear  to  be  rather  factice  in  country  schools.  The  cour 
supdrieur  is  more  or  less  a  blank,  as  the  gi'eat  bulk  of  the  children 
leave  after  passing  the  certificat  d'dtudes,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
crown  of  the  studies  of  the  cours  moyen.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  schools  there  is  a  cours  preparatoire,  which  precedes  the  cours 
eldmentairey  and  these  divisions  seem  to  suit  the  work  of  the  school 
to  judge  by  a  paper  on  the  subject  recently  issued  by  the  new  society 
of  **  Amicales.''  The  teachers  are,  of  course,  allowed  to  split  these 
cours  up  into  divisions,  which  are  generally  two  m  number,  as  a 
pupil  stays,  as  a  rule,  two  years  in  each  cours.  Promotion,  how- 
over,  does  not  take  place  by  years,  as  in  Germany,  but  is  at  the 
teacher's  discretion. 

Although  the  legal  age  of  leaving  is  thirteen,  the  certificat  exami-  The  Jeavin* 
nation  is,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  signal  for  a  general  ^o^- 
exodus  of  the  mass  of  the  pupils.  M.  Petit,  the  Primary  Inspec- 
ioT  at  Argentan,  kindly  gave  me  some  interesting  facts  in  support 
of  his  assertion  that  the  majority  of  children  in  his  circonscription 
go  to  work  at  twelve.  When  he  enters  an  ordinar}^  school  of  thirty 
scholars  he  asks  who  are  over  twelve,  and  only  tlu-ee  or  four  children 
lift  their  hands.  As  for  the  children  over  thirteen,  they  are  still 
more  rare.  In  one  canton  of  his  circonscription,  with  453  children, 
oidy  nine  boys  out  of  243  and  two  girls  out  of  210  are  over  thiileen, 
while  for  the  whole  circonscription,  T\dth  7,121  children,  only  157 
boys  out  of  3,894  and  69  girls  out  of  3,227  are  over  the  legal  age. 

In  schools  with  a  single  teacher,  my  friend,  M.  Flamand,  Primary  The  work  of 
Inspector  of  Paris,  informs  me  that  those  pupils  who  have  gained  sj^^^n  ^^^ 
the  certificat  "  double "  the  last  year  except  in  arithmetic,  in 
which  they  do  separate  problems— that  is,  they  go  over  the 
ground  again,  probably  in  a  more  thorough  fashion.  In  manj'^ 
schools,  however,  one  or  two  of  these  children  are  coached  either 
gratis  or  for  a  small  fee  by  the  teacher  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  normal  schools.  In  the  large  centres  of  jDopulation  there  are, 
of  course,  either  cours  compUmentaircs  (ex-standard  classes)  or 
higher  primary  schools  (see  pp.  181  and  182). 

According  to  the  law,  classes  over  fifty  have  a  right  to  an  Size  of 
additional  teacher.  The  population  in  most  of  the  commimes  I  ^^*^®**- 
visited  being  on  the  down  grade,  the  number  of  schools  with  an 
adjoirU,  except  in  the  small  coimtry  towns,  was  comparatively 
rare.  The  classes  themselves  in  Ome,  for  three  of  the  arrondisse- 
ments,  average  from  between  twenty  and  thirty  for  the  mixed 
schools,  and    in    the   fourth  (Dom front)  from  thirty    to   forty. 
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It  was  in  Ome  that  I  heard  of  a  master  with  eighty  pupils  without 
an  assistant,  while  a  neighbouring  teacher  with  seventy  was  in  a 
similar  phght.  The  reason  for  this  large  population  was  the  suddeu 
influx  of  a  large  number  of  enfants  moralemeTU  abandonnes,  which 
the  city  of  Paris  plants  out  with  such  good  results  in  the  countr\, 
and  which  number  in  all  something  like  50,000  !  These  large 
classes  imder  a  single  teacher  are  not  infrequently  equalled  and 
even  surpassed  in  Brittany,  where  large  famihes  are  the  rule  amoD}: 
the  villagers.  *  This  information  I  received  from  the  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  Inspector  at  Alen^'on,  who  fmiiher  assured  nie 
that  the  two  schools  I  heard  of  were  exceptions,  and  that  not  a 
tenth  of  the  schools  in  the  department,  which  were  over  fifty,  were 
without  an  assistant  teacher,  and  the  greater  niunber  of  these 
wei-e  only  just  over  the  legal  limit.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosnes 
(Indi'e-et-Loire)  I  was  informed  that  the  average  class  was  about 
forty.  A  teacher  in  the  district  told  me  he  had  been  in  charge  of  a 
school  across  the  river  of  sixty  boys.  But  the  record  school  that 
I  heard  of  was  one  of  ninety-six  boys,  where  the  teacher  had  to 
struggle  single-handed  with  only  his  wife  to  help  him  with  the  needle- 
work. The  reason  of  this  unwonted  size  was  that  the  commune 
was  poor,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  build  a  separate  girls'  school. 
It  was  in  the  same  department  that  the  inspector  of  Vendome,  M. 
Fusy,  told  me  the  average  of  the  classes  imder  him  was  betw^een 
forty  and  fifty.  Taking  these  and  other  data  into  consideration, 
it  is  probable  that  the  average  class  in  the  districts  I  visited  is  rathei" 
under  forty  than  over.f 


*  In  C)otes-(lu-Xord  eighteen  mixed  schools  have  altogether  thirty-«eNen 
"t hisses,"  and  2,113  pnpils,  or  an  average  of  119  pupils  per  school. 

t  The  number  for  all  France  was  8,422  teachers  with  classes  of  over  50. 
The  percentage  of  classes  in  France  is  91*9  for  classes  of  50  and  under. 
o'l  for  classes  from  51-GO  (inclusive),  1*7  for  classes  between  61-70 
(inclusive),  0*5  from  71-80  (inclusive),  and  0*2  over  80. 
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Messrs.  Bonaparte  Wyse   and  Hughes-Dowling,  in  their  excel-  Monitors 
lent  report    on   Manual   and   Practical    Instruction    in   France,  schoou!^^ 
state   that  "  monitors    are    not    employed    in    French    schools/' 
I   found  them,  however,  in   use  in   certainly   three-quartei-s    of 
the  schools  I  visited,  and  more  especiiiUy  in  the  mixed  schools, 
where  it  would   almost   surpass  the  wit  of  man  to  do  without 
them.    Many  children  arrive,   as  one  teacher  said  to  me,  who 
do  not  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  were  it  not  for  enlisting 
some  of  the  older  children  to  teach  them,  the  whole  work  of  the 
school  would  come  to  a  standstill.    In  fact,  their  existence  is  not 
only  tolerated  but  even  officially  recognised.    In  the  vivd  voce  of 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  certificat  d' aptitude,  the  latter,  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  she  would  put  out  the  work  in  a 
school  where  she  was  the  only  teacher,  definitely  assumed  that 
she   would  have  to  employ  monitors.     These  monitors  are  not, 
indeed,  officially  appointed.    The  top  members  of  the  highest  class 
are  generally  but  not  invariably,  told  off  in  turn  to  take  the  juniors. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  only  put  on  for  the  day,  or  at  most  for  the  week, 
and  the  greater  number  regard  it  as  somewhat  of  an  honour.    In 
the  specimen  time-tables*  (pp.  89-94)  these  monitora  figm-e  as  aide 
(assistant).    In  one  school  (Mosnes),  however,  I  found  a  regular 
monitor  employed,  as  well  as  the  emergency  ones.    I,  unfortunately, 
forgot  to  ask  whether  he  was  remunerated,  and  at  what  rate.    The 
school  itself  was  a  remarkable  one  in  more  w^ays  than  one.    It 
was  a  boys'  school  with  no  less  than  58  pupils,  and  the  master  was 
evidently  an  exceptional  teacher.    Still  it  seemed  a  very  heavy 
task  to  handle  this  crowd  of  scholars  of  all  ages,  ranging  from 
pupils  of  thirteen  to  children  who  had  only  been  a  day  or  two  in 
the  school,  and  were  as  yet  but  half  acclimatised.    There  is  no  doubt 
the  work  of  the  single-handed  teacher  in  the  mixed  school  is  no  light 
one,  lus  in  addition  to  the  class  divisions  there  are  also  divisions  of 
subjects  according  to  sex.    A  female  teacher  at  St.  Paterne  told 
me  that  owing  to  tliis  reason  she  has  sometimes  as  many  as  four 
or  five  divisions  going  at  a  time.     This  did  not  i)revent  her  from 
appearing  thoroughly  contented  with  her  work. 

I  subjoin  a  short  excerpt  from  my  notes,  which  describes  a  visit  l^es<Tii)tio:i 
to   an   excellent   mixed  school   at  Coquainvilliers,  in  the   circon-  school. 
Hcription    of   Pont   TEveque.      I   have  purpasely    left    in    many 
iipimrently  in-elevant   details  in  the    hope  they  may  give    back- 
ground and  setting  to  the  whole  attitude  of  the  average  teacher 
towards  the  school  and  the  neighbourhood. 

Coquainvilliers. — School  building  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from 
Lisioux  to  f^ont  TEv^que,  facing  the  rich  meadows  of  the  Toiique.  Behiiul 
rises  a  ridge  whose  verdant  slopes  are  dotted  with  apple  trees  in  full  bloom. 
School  originally  intended  for  boys,  but  vnth  the  decrease  of  the  population 
the  girls'  school  has  been  closed  and  the  remaining  pupils  transferred  to 
the  boys'  sch(X)l.    The  teacher  lias  thus  seen  his  work  doubled  at  a  single 


*  I  have  to  thank  M.  Javary,  Primary  Inspector  of  Tours,  for  these 
specimen  time-tables  in  use  in  Indre>ot-Loire. 
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stroke,  but  judging  by  the  masterly  way  he  has  rearranged  his  teaching, 
it  is  not  the  children  who  have  siiffered.  Present  school  population  4ii, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  423,  that  is  10  per  cent.,  against  20  per  cent., 
the  average  in  England,  a  terrible  comment  on  the  feeble  natality-  Cause 
of  decrease  in  population  not  due  to  a  decline  among  those  engaged  in 
agriculture,  but  to  the  closing  of  a  bleaching  factory,  whereby  eighty-four 
workmen  were  obliged  to  leave  the  commune.  The  works  have  never 
been  reopened,  which  augurs  ill  for  the  fortune  of  the  small  manufactiirers 
of  the  country.  Under  the  old  regime  there  were  thirty-seven  boys  and 
thirty  girls,  the  families  of  the  artisans  being  larger  than  those  of  the 
f)eiisants. 

Xo  congregational  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  Children  geiierfiJJy 
come  at  five  years  old.  Many  live  a  long  way  off,  some  at  a  distance  of  four 
kilometres.  These  are  usually  the  first  to  arrive.  Teacher  held  evening 
classes  during  February  and  April,  but  had  only  three  pupils.  The  dis- 
tances are  too  great.  Most  of  those  who  attend  are  children  who  have 
gained  the  certificat.  The  commune  is  rich.  Since  the  exwlus  of  the 
artisans  there  are  only  the  peasants  left  and  they  are  all  well  off.  Day 
labourers  earn  3  francs  50  centimes  a  day  during  harvest,  and  1  franc 
50  centimes  at  other  times,  but  they  receive  their  food,  and  in  mau3"  housea 
the  cellar  is  left  open.  Carpenters  earn  2 .  25  francs,  and  gardeners  2  francs 
a  day,  food  always  included.  Little  real  want ;  only  two  poor  families. 
The  district  essentially  psistoral. 

Most  of  the  children  lunch  at  the  school.  A  good  many  parents  pay  a 
sou  a  day  for  the  cooking  of  the  children's  food.  The  rest  get  it  for  nothing. 
There  is  no  proper  caisse  de  V^cole,  but  the  bureau  de^bienfaisance,  or 
village  charity,  gives  the  teacher  50  francs  at  Christmas  to  buy  chausettes 
and  sabots  for  the  children.  Being  a  grass  country  most  wear  clogs,  as  the 
wet  meadows  soon  wear  out  the  ordinary  boots. 

The  teacher  has  no  difficulty  with  the  school  attendance,  except  a.s 
regards  the  distance  some  children  have  to  come.  If  a  child  is  absent 
he  makes  inquires,  either  through  the  postman  or  directly  of  the  parents- 
His  wife  teaches  sewing.  She  receives  50  francs  from  the  commune,  who 
also  abandon  to  her  the  15  francs  the  State  gives  as  a  grant  in  aid  of  tliese 
matters. 

School  well  lighted  on  both  sides.  There  is  a  school  library  in  full  swing, 
and  pupils  subscribe  a  trifle  a  month  to  buy  a  new  book  or  two  and  take 
in  a  school  paper. 

Secretarial  duties  at  the  mairie  rather  heavy.  They  run  to  about  one  to 
one  and  a-half  hours  a  day  on  an  average.  Pay,  200  francs.  Work  out  of 
school  amounts  to  about  three  hours.  There  are  four  divisions,  teacher 
uses  monitors  d  tour  de  role. 

The  children  who  have  been  in  the  playground  form  up  and  march  in 
marking  time.  Children  quiet,  orderly,  and  well  behaved  without  being 
cowed  or  timorous.  The  top  class  starts  with  a  sum  on  the  board  ;  a  girl  and 
a  boy  severally  explain  its  operations  very  clearly.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  it  deals  wdth  a  concrete  problem.  Meanwhile  the  second  group 
form  up  of  their  own  accord  into  a  reading  circle  round  a  monitor  and  read, 
l)ut  not  too  loud  to  disturb  the  others.  Under  the  watchful  eye  of  another 
monitor,  whose  solemn  duties  evidently  impress  him,  the  little  mites  at 
the  far  end  of  the  room  copy  on  to  the  blackboard  each  in  turn  7-1-4=11, 
7  -f  5  «=  12,  etc.,  or  write  510,  511,  512,  etc.  A  cursory  examination 
of  the  cahier  de  roulement  shows  that  the  writing  is  excellent  and  the  hooks 
beautifully  clean.  An  inspection  of  the  children's  cahier s  leads  to 
similar  results.  Scarcely  a  bad  exercise  book  among  the  lot  Evidently 
a  good  all-round  class.  Children  set  to  work  without  being  told— a  good 
sign.  Master  takes  children  of  five  and  six  and  questions  them  on  such 
totals  as  6  and  8,  4  and  7.  InteUigent  answers,  and  children  show  a  keen 
zest  in  the  work.  They  also  take  places  during  the  lesson.  No  very 
strong  local  accent.  An  orphan,  recueilli  par  VHat,  reads  words  of  four 
syllables  without  hesitation  and  shows  his  cahier,  which  is  very  good.    The 
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girls,  according  to  the  teacher,  shine  in  French  composition  and  the  lx)ys 
in.  arithmetic  and  science.  The  monitors  for  the  day  arrive  before  the  clas^ 
begins,  put  up  the  date,  and  get  everything  in  readiness.  Considering- 
the  visit  was  in  every  sense  a  surprise  one,  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  the 
children  perform  so  well  without  any  rehearsal  whatever. 

At  one  time  men  were   ehgible  as  directoi*s  of    all  types  of  Men  or 
educational  institutions,  not    excluding  the  ecoles   viaterndles!*  ^g^^yf^^a 
But  women  are  beginning  to  take  their  revenge  to-day.    This  is  for  mixed 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  mixed  schools,  which,  according  to  schools. 
the  law  of    October  30th,  188G,    should  be  managed    by  female 
teachers.     One  of  the  reasons  is  probably  the  slight  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  masters,  due  to  economic  reasons.     Owing  to  the  male 
teachers  being  obliged  to  put  in  a  year  at  military  training,  female 
teachers  can  be  proctu-ed  at  an  eai^lier  age.    They  are  also  paid 
less  in  the  higher  classes.    Their  employment  likewise  results  in  the 
saving  of  a  hundred  francs  a  year  to  thp  communes,  which  has  to 
be  found  for  the  sewing  mistress  when  the  teacher  is  a  man.    I 
gathered  a  small  sheaf  of  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  they  were  generally  unfavourable  to  the  employment   of 
women.    One  critic  declared  that  the  children  resented  being  imder 
a  woman ;  another  asserted  that  it  was  bad  for  the  manliness  of 
the  boys.    A  male  teacher  was  bad  for  girls,  but  a  female  teacher 
was  woi'se  still  for  boys,  as  the  boys'  education  was  far  more  made 
or  marred  by  the  school  and  its  influence  than  the  girls',  which 
rather   depended  on  the  home  life.       Another   adveraary  of  the 
change  enlarged  on  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  solitary  female 
teacher  in  the  small  out-of-the-way  communes ;    it  was   scarcely 
the  place  to  send  a  lone  woman.f    On  the  other  hand,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  for  small  children  of  both  sexes  a  woman  is  cer- 
tainly a  tetter,  more  patient,  and  sympathetic  teacher  than  the 
average   man.    But  the  French  primary  school  teacher  is  really 
cliiirge<l   with  a  civic  mission.      Can  a  woman,  as  a  rule,    dis- 
charge this  as  efYectively  as  a  man  ? 

The  Curriculum. 

(I.)  Constitution  and  Methods. 
The  law  of  the  28th  March,  1882,  sketched  the  cinriculum  for  Origin  and 
all  grades  of  primary  schools.    The  organic  decree  of  January  18th,  ^'^"^^'^"tion. 
1887,  fixed  the  details  of  the  programme  for  the  elementary  schools. 
It  was  to  include  *' moral  and  civic  instruction,  reading  and  writing, 
the  French  language,  arithmetic  and  the  metric   system,  history 
and  geography ,"*especially  that  of  France,  object  lessons,  and  elemen- 
tary scientific  notions,  the  elements  of  drawing,  of   singing  and 
manual  training,  principally  in  their  (!)  application  to  agricultm-e, 
military  and  gymnastic  exercises."    The  curriculum,  as  we  ha^e 
seen,  is  divided  into  three  stages— the  cours  iJefmentaire,  coursmoyen, 
and  cours  gwpirieur.     In  addition,  the  programmes  of  the  different 

*  In  Germany  the  heads  of  the  primary  schools  for  girls  are  men. 
+  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  male  teacher  is  his  greater  aptitude 
for  giving  agricultural  teaching,  or  starting  evening  claases  or  lectures. 
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subjects,  with  the  exception  of  history  and  geography',   are    not 
successive,  but  concentric— tliat  is,  the  pupils  make   their  acquain- 
tance at  the  start  with  all  the  subjects  in  the  programme,  and  simply 
widen  the  circle  of  their  knowledge  of  each  in  the  succeeding  cours. 
The  lower  cours  is  that  of  initiation.    The  elementary  notions  of 
each  order  of  study  are  presented  to  the  pupils  under  their  most 
familiar  aspect,  as  much  as  possible  by  concrete  examples.   Special 
attention  is  paid  at  this  period  to  the  two  indispensable  tools  of 
learning— reading  and  writing.    The  cours  moyen  has  as  objective 
the  formation  of  a  scientific  basis  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  higher 
course  the  logical  instincts  of  the  child  ai'e  to  be  especially  developed. 
During  this  intellectual   development   of   the  pupil,   neither    his 
pliysical  nor  moral  education  is  to   be  n^lected,   and  alongside 
of  the  general  education,  and  in  many  cases  as  a  sort  of  logical  deduc- 
tion or  outcome  of  it,  appears  the  practical  side,  represented  by  the 
drawing,  manual  training,  and  notions  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture inserted  in  the  programme  for  boys,  and  by  exercises  in 
S3wing  and  the  notions  of  domestic  economy  for  girls.    The  pro- 
grammes annexed  to  the  regulations  of  1887  do  not  contain  a  mere 
cut  and  dried  list  of    subjects  to  be  taught.    They     sketch    out 
for  each  cours  and  each  subject  the  order  in  which  the  ideas  will 
l>e  presented,  the  steps  the  instruction  should  follow,  and  the  limits 
it  should  not  exceed.    The  three  chapters  into  which  the    covrs 
are  divided  under  the  heading  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moi^al 
education  are  preceded  by  a  preface  of  general  instructions,  in  which 
the  object  of  the  instruction  given,  the  spirit  by  which  it  should 
he  inspired,  and  the  methods  for  rendering  it  fruitful  are  deter- 
mined with  great  precision  (see  Rapport,  E.  P.).    These  instructions 
were  mainly  due  to  the  inspiration  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  who  further 
recommended  to  the  profession  the  excellent  teaching  directions 
of  M.  Greard.    As  the  Rapport  sur  I'Ensei^fneTnent  Primaire  says, 
they  have  had  a  great  share  in  forming  the  mind  and  character 
of  those  who  have  since  been  trained  to  the  profession. 

Finally  a  model  for  school  regulations  was  annexed  to  the  deci-ee 
of  January  18th,  to  serve  as  a  specimen  for  the  composition  of  depart- 
mental regulations.  This  regulation  has  been  adopted  almost  every- 
where in  its  original  form,  except  with  a  few  exceptions  made  to  suit 
local  requirements.  It  lays  down  the  conditions  for  the  admission  of 
the  children,  for  the  protection  of  the  school  and  the  class,  for  the 
order  and  length  of  the  school  studies,  the  hours  of  admission  and 
dismissal,  and  of  recreation,  the  question  of  the  school  furniture, 
discipline,  leave  of  absence,  etc. 
The  timt-  Certain     regulations     are    laid     down    for     drawing    up    a 

U/or  ;  • )  satisfactory  time-table,  such  as  a  proper  allowance  of  intei-\'als 
for  recreation,  the  placing  of  the  harder  subjects  in  the 
morning,  a  daily  lesson  in  la  morale,  and  the  division  of  the 
lessons  on  the  French  language  in  such  a  way  that  every 
day  two  hours  are  devoted  to  it.  Scientific  teaching  is  allotted 
1  to  li  hours  a  day ;  geography  and  history,  with  which 
is    coupled    dvic    instruction,    about    one   hour ;    the    teaching 
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of  writing  at  least  one  hour  in  the  elementary  classes,  with 
gi'aclual  reductions  in  the  higher  classes ;  the  teaching  of  drawing 
two  or  three  lessons  a  week  ;  that  of  singing  one  to  two  hours  a 
week ;  that  of  gymnastics  at  least  one  performance  every  other 
dav  in  the  afternooTi ;  that  of  manual  work,  two  to  three  hours 
a  week.  (For  specimens  of  actual  time-tables,  see  section  on  the 
organisation  of  the  curriculmn,  pages  89-94.) 

I   had    some    difficulty    in    getting    at    a    clear    idea    of    the  *j^^?"^/*^ 
extent    to    which    variety    is    pennissible    in    the    composition  jn  the   ^ 
of     the     school     time-tables.      Of     course,    the    fable    of     the  time-table 
minister    and   his   watch,    which   still    does   dutv   on    so    manv 
English  platforms,  has  long  been  exploded  in  France,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent  to  which  a  teacher 
has  a  free  Imnd  in  drawing  up  the  time-table.     Thus  at  the  outset 
of  my  voyage  of  discover}''  I  was  assured  by  one  inspector    that 
the  teacher  enjoyed  considerable  latitude  in  drawing  up  his  time- 
table, subject,  of  course,  to  the  control  of  the  inspectors ;  and  the 
impression  I  ceitainly  received  was  that  the  teacher  could  not  only 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  arranging  the  time  of  his  lessons,  but 
had  also  a  limited  choice  in  the  number  of  houra  he  allotted  to  it. 
Later  on  I  was  assured  that  all  the    teacher  could  do  was  nierelv 

• 

to  arrange  (lie  order  of  the  liours  given  to  earli  aiibjeet,  which  were 
themsehes  rigidly  fixed.  The  truth,  according  to  another  inspectoi*, 
was  that  variety  in  the  main  (the  Paris  schools  apart)  does  not  exist : 
only  quasi-optional  subjects  were  more  or  less  dropped,8uch  as  physical 
exercises,  manual  work,  and  singing ;  and  this  was  borne  out 
by  anothtn*  sjieaker,  who  said  the  number  of  regulation  houis  per 
week  was  thirty,  and  if  everything  were  taught,  it  would  take  up 
thirtv-three  to  thirtv-four  hours.  I^Xndentlv,  therefor-e,  some 
subjects  had  to  be  sacrificed.  From  later  investigations,  I  am  !<*(! 
to  believe  that  this  view  is  probably  the  correct  one.  But  the  whole 
investigation  is  interesting,  as  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  get  an 
incorrect  idea  from  even  intelligent  persons,  if  one  has  not  the 
opportimity  of  "  taking  a  second  opinion.'' 

According  to  the  Rapport  su7*  VEnseigneTnent  Primaire,  the  work  The  Pl»n 
of  the  school  is  divided  up  into  ten  months,  with  the  quantum  for  piffjj^tioii 
each  month  duly  "  plotted  out,"  the  eleventh  month,  July,  being  of  lesMiii. 
reserved  for  revision.    In  some  of  the  departments  under  observa- 
tion a  modified  edition  of  the  State  programme  has  been  published 
^\ith  notes  and  comments,  as  in   Calvados.    In   Orne  a  similar 
])ublication  existed,  but  it  was  unfortunately  out  of  print.    Tlie 
Academy  Insiiector  assured  me   it  differed  but   little   from  that 
of  Calvados.    I  also  secured  in  Indre-et-Loire,  through  the  kindness 
of  Af.    IVytraud,    the  Academy  Inspector,     a    most    interesting 
programme    that  had  l)efMi  put  together   by  the  inspector  and 
teacliers  in  Indre-et-IiOire  for  all  subjects,  including  agricultui'al 
teiujhing,    about    which    I    was  told,  ^^^th    a    spice     of    malice, 
the    departmental    professor    was    not     even     consulted.      The 
notion    of     this     "  time     schedule "     is     not     so    much     to    tie 
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down  the  master  to  accomplish  so  much  within  each  month, 
as  to  indicate  the  rate  of  speed,  and  at  the  same  time  emphasise 
the  more  important  points  on  which  stress  must  be  laid.  The 
rate  of  speed  thus  prescribed  allows  for  revision  throughout,  as 
every  French  lesson  begins  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  preceding 
one,  before  new  ground  is  broken,  while  weekly,  or  at  least  fort- 
nightly ''stocktakings"  of  the  pupils'  acquisitions  in  knowledge 
during  the  period  are  supposed  to  be  provided  for  in  the  time-table. 
In  addition  teachers  are  advised  to  keep,  and  many  of  them  do  so, 
a  note-book  in  which  they  record  rough  notes  for  their  daily  lessons, 
some  of  them  giving  a  fairly  complete  prSda  of  them,  as  well  as 
having  by  them  another  for  jotting  down  "  happy  thoughts  "  and 
"  apt  illustrations."  The  consequence  is  that  the  reading  lesson, 
which  formerly,  it  was  generally  supposed,  could  be  "  taken  at 
sight,"  is  now  as  much  a  subject  of  careful  preparation  as  the  others. 
MethodK.  The  methods  in  vogue  have  a  double  object  in  view  :    to  give 

the  child  the  requisite  quantity  of  intellectual  baggage  neceesan' 
for    the    social,    political,     and    economic    situation    in    which 
he  has  to  live,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  all  his  faculties.  The 
motto,  therefore,  of  the  administration  is  not  to  teach  much,  but 
to  teach  well.      Non  tmUta  sed  mvltum  dooere.     The  memory 
is   not    to    be  overloaded ;    the  intelligence,    as  far  as   possible, 
is  to  l>e  l)rought  into  play.    In  subjects  like  French  language  and 
history,  the  mneraonic  part  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.      The 
reading-book  is  made  the  centre  of  the  teaching  of  French ;   the 
dictations   are   chosen  rather  for  their  literary  or  moral  qualiti«» 
than  for  their  oi*thographical  intricacies.      Recitations  and  read- 
ings, in  which  the  structure  of  the  language  is  studied  as  it  comes 
under  the  reader's  eye,  have  largely  supei'seded  formal  grammar 
and  analysis.    By  the  Ministerial  circular  of  1891,  the  examinei-s 
for  the  certificat  d/itAtdes  were  asked  to  lay  less  stress  on  minor  mis- 
takes in  spelling,  and  this  year  (1900)  a  Ministerial  circular  has  been 
issued*  which  brushes  aside  a  number  of  minute  difficulties  that 
the  unscientific  eighteenth  century  grammarians  had  discovered 
or  invented,  to  the  infinite  reUef  of  the  French  schoolboy,  and  also. 
I>e  it  said,  of  the  luckless  candidates  in  French    examinations    on 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  who  have  hitherto  been  examined,  aa  a  rule, 
on  the  extraordinary  theor}-  that  the  proper  way  to  master  a  lan- 
guage is  to  begin  by  learning  all  the  exceptions.    In  fact,  an  immense 
effort  has  been  made  to  render  the  schools  really  modern,  and  rid 
them  of  wliat  may  l)e  called  the  mediaeval  and  scholastic  element, 
with  its  dogmatic  manner  of  teaching,  its  committing  to  memory 
of  abstract  form/uloB,  its  catechismal  method  of  set  question   and 
answer.    The  keyword  of  French  State  education  to-day  is  to  de- 
velop the  intelligence  rather  than  the  memory,  though  some   of 

*  At  the  time  that  this  was  written  I  was  assured  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  M.  G.  Tjeygues,  that  a  practical  agreement  with  the  French 
Academy  on  the  moot  points  in  the  circular  was  in  sight ;  since  then  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Academy  has  only  yielded  on  a  few  points,  which  are  em- 
bodied in  a  new  circular  that  appeared  in  March,  1901.  (See  Appendix  III.) 
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the  teaching  seems  still  formed  with  a  view  of  turning  out  intelli- 
gence of  a  general  pattern^  rather  than  to  develop  the  individual 
intellect,  or  let  it  grow  as  it  will,  according  to  the  pedsigogy  at  present 
in  vogue  in  America.  This  "  careful  of  the  type "  spirit  seems  to 
come  out  in  what  appeai*s  at  times  to  be  a  rather  excessive  polishing 
of  the  answers  of  the  children,  especiaUy  in  the  lack  of  encomrage- 
ment  given  by  the  teachers  to  answers  which  are  only  half  right, 
though  their  general  orientation  is  correct.  Such  a  straining  after 
''letter  perfection"  is  very  noticeable  in  the  revisions,  when  a 
child  will  often  put  things  in  its  own  way,  which  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible, but  not  so  "  finished  "  as  the  teacher's.  This  hankering 
of  the  master  after  his  own  ipsiasima  fjerba  comes  perilously  near, 
at  times,  the  old  mnemonic  defects  of  learning  by  heart,  and  goes 
far  to  deprive  the  child  of  the  pleasure  and  experience  of  getting 
at  his  subject  which  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  whetting  his  curiosity, 
as  he  feels  he  is  getting  **  warmer,"  and  also  of  the  stimulus  that 
arises  from  a  sense  that  he  is  acquiring  something  of  his  own  by 
liis  own  efforts.  Another  point  that  struck  me  was  that  the  brunt 
of  the  debate  between  the  teacher  and  the  class  fell  too  much  on 
the  ''front  bench"  children,  and  especially  on  the  top  boy,  who 
seemed  at  times  to  champion  the  learning  of  the  whole  form  in 
a  splendid  isolation  that  recalled  the  Homeric  use  of  l/>icoc.  This 
tendency  to  take  scant  notice  of  the  bottom  of  the  form  is  due,  I  was 
told,  to  the  fact  that  the  promotions  are  yearly,  but  as  the  average 
stay  in  a  coura  is  two  years,  only  half  the  form  go  up  at  a 
time,  so  that  the  back  bench  of  one  year  becomes  the  front  bench 
the  next.  The  practice,  however,  is  not  general.  At  Econunoy, 
in  a  very  large  class,  the  teacher ''  took  on"  practically  the  whole  form, 
and  allowed  no  icco^a  irpotrunra  at  all ;  while  at  Alenyon,  in  the 
excellent  practising  school  attached  to  the  icoLe  iiormale  for  male 
teachers,  the  director  told  me  he  nuide  a  point  of  putting  the  worst 
children  in  the  **  forefront  of  the  battle,"  with  the  jyriiuApea  and 
triarii  of  the  most  steady  children  to  suiqx)rt  them.  * 

Books. — ^Except  in  the  case  of  necessitous  children  pupils  are 
obliged  to  buy  their  own  books.  The  choice  of  any  particular  text- 
book rests  with  the  teacher,  as  it  is  essential  that  all  the  members 
of  the  class  aliould  have  the  same  book.    (See  Appendix  IV.) 

(ii.)  The  Subjects. 
(a)  La  morale. 

A  passing  visitor  cannot  pretend  to  have  an  exhaustive  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  every  subject  in  the  curriculum 
in  the  coimtry  schools,  for  this  is  a  point  in  which  books  and  reports 
are  perhaps  of  less  assistance  in  the  way  of  supplementing  one's 
stock  of  knowledge,  or  of  giving  an  exact  idea  of  what  is  being 
done,  than  in  other  parts  of  school  organisation.  Yet,  believing 
it  was  essential,  in  order  to  understand  the  working  of  the  whole, 

'This  practice  seems  very  common  in  the  primary  schools  of  Berlin* 
where  the  short-sighted  or  hard  of  hearing  children  are  generally  i^aced 
in  the  front  row,  with  the  "  duffers  '*  directly  behind  them. 
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to  gf3t  as  .\nuch  first  hand  knowledge  as  possible  on  the  function  of 
everv  part,  I  made  it  my  businees,  when  not  listening  to  lessons  on 
^agnculture,  to  be  present  at  as  many  other  lessona  aa  |x)8^Ue 
dui*ing  my  all  too  brief  stay  in  the  schools.  Such  experiences 
are  necessarily  fragmentary,  but,  given  in  their  proper  place,  may 
help  towards  a  reconstiiiction  of  the  whole  in  the  reacler's  mind. 

La  morale,  .  STo  subject  has  perhaps  raised  so  much  bitter  discussion  as 
the  morale,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  comer-stone  of  the 
enseigneTnent  laique  or  tlie  ea>h'  sana  Dieii,  as  it»  opponents 
aa*e  pleased  to  call  it,  though  th^y  apparently  overlook  that  the 
flevoirsenversDieUy  or  Video  de  la  bivinite,  figure  at  least  in  some, 
if  not  in  all,  programmes.    The  suljject  is  such  a  hiurning  one,  it 

*  iiatm'ally  formed  one  of  the  five  topics  chosen  to  be  discussed  at 
the  International  Congress  this  yeju*.  The  rej^oi^t  of  M.  Pa^ot  on 
the  subject  is,  to  use  a  homely  expression,  as  full  of  facts  as  an  ^ 

:  is.  full  of  meat,  and  one  would  like  to  quote  it  in  eatenso. 

During  my  visit  in  the  provinces  I  was  present  at  a  certain  number 
of  morale  lessons,  and  was  agi^eeably  siu-piised  by  the  interest  the 
children  generaUy  took  in  them.  \Mienever  the  teaching  was 
practical,  and  bore  on  the  daily  life  and  ways  of  the  school,  or  treated 
of  some  subject  well  within  the  ken  of  the  cliildren,  it  was  easy  to 
see  the  teacher  possessed  the  ear  of  his  audience.  But  if  an  abstrupe 
cftK  de  conscience  was  jWHed  which  reijuirwl  some  subtlety  to  dis- 
ent^ingle,  or  the  teacher  was  too  anxious  to  give  a  philosophic  or 
rloginatic  air  to  his  teaching  by  enti'enching  himself  behind  a  barbed 
wire  fencing  of  maxims  and  formula*,  it  was  evident  tliat  eveji 
th.ise  children  who  attempted  to  follow  him  were  painfulh'  re- 
{jeating  by  rote  what  he  laid  down,  but  their  hearts  were  far  from 

*  him.  Judging  by  what  I  saw  and  heard,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
clever  teacher  does  not  seek  to  ply  his  pupils  with  any  cut  and  dry 
system  of  lay  theology,  but  rather  treats  all  these  particidai'  lessons 
aa  the  informal  ris^mi  and  logical  exposition  of  what  he  is  trying  to 
teach  at  all  hom*s  of  the  day,  in  creating  a  moral  atmosphere  in  his 
class,  and  making  it  a  school  for  the  will.  To  effect  this  he  impaits 
to  his  teaching  as  a  whole  a  ceiiain  cast  and  colouring  by  a  judicious 
choice  of  subjects  for  reading  or  dictation,  avoiding,  howevei',  iht 

*  goodie  goodie  "and  the  "namby  pamby,"  and  exercising  great 
care  not  to  overdo  it,  for  morality'  is  a  sauce  which  requii-es  care/iJ 
dosing ;  or  he  utilises  in  a  similaV  fashion  his  historj'  lesson,  not  to 
distort  actual  facts,  but  to  put  in  their  proper  light  and  setting 
men  and  deeds,  that  the  jingo  writers  of  school  histories  arc  too 
often  prone  to  ignore.  But  his  supreme*  desirci  is  always  to  rendei' 
his  moral  teaching  homely  and  j)rju^tical,  without  being  trite,  and 
instead  of  attempting  the  vain  task  of  tiu-ning  out  diminutive 
philosophers  at  the  age  of  12,  crammed  with  a  few  sterile  formute, 
lie  leads  his  pupils  from  the  narrow  centre  of  duties  towards  self, 

'  to  the  wider  circle  of  alt  ruist ic  virtues,  which  i-ound  off  the  good  man 
mto  n  jrood  citizen,  showing  them  ever  by  concrete  examples  that 
if  thrift  is  good,  mutual  assurance  is  bettei*,  or  after  explaining  to 
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them  tlie  merits  of  temperance,  he  enlists  them  in  the  civifl  cam- 
paign against  alcoholism ;  or,  going  still  fmiher  ajielcl,  unfolek  to 
them  the  raison  d^itre  of  the  IjOx  Grmmiiont  ajjainst  crueltv  to 
animals,  and  reveals  to  them  that  even  the  lower  creatures  have 
certain  rights  ms-d-ms  to  man ;  or,  taking  again  his  morality  into 
his  agricultural  teaching,  he  points  out  the  claim  to  prolcctioii 
possessed  by  those  birds  whose  services  are  useful  to  man.  That 
the  torching  in  this  resjiect  is  not  always  an  idle  thing,  1  uiyaelf 
met  with  a  striking  example.  I  was  talking  to  a  small  boy  at 
Tn^n,  whom  the  master  of  the  school  kindly  told  off  to.  show  me 
to  an  hotel.  In  the  coiu'se  of  our  conversation,  1  disco^  ered  that, 
although  only  14,  he  was  a  keen  sportsman.  .  So,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  numerous  bii'ds  in  his  father's  gai'den,  I  remarked  to  him  : 
**  I  suppose  you  are  always  potting  at  them  ?  "  "  Oh,  no,"  he.  said, 
"  I  never  shoot  the  useful  birds.  They  do  no  end  of  good.''  And 
when  I  asked  if  his  ideas  were  shared  bv  the  other  bovs,  he  said 
that  most  of  the  boys  in  his  school  thought  as  he  did. 

One  criticism  one  feels  incUned  to  address  is  that,  in  some  teachei^*  Criticism, 
hands,  too  much  emphasis  appeal's  to  Ije  laid  on  the  individualistic 
virtues,  to  the  detriment  of  the  social  duties,  wliich  tigm'e  largely 
in.  the  actual  programme  under  the  head  of  solidarity:    If  the 
teaching  is  to  bear  the  full  fruits  of  wliich  it  is  capable,  it  must  tend 
more  to  become  a  higher  socialism,  not  in  any  naiTow  or  doctrinaire 
sense,  but  a  socialism  in  which  the  sense  of  devotion  to  the  State  and 
to  the  community  occupies  a  larger  place.    Such,  at  least,  was  my 
impression,  and  it  was  apparently  well  founded,  for  this  very  point 
is  brought  out  in  the  first  of  the  propositions  that  the  late  Congress 
placed  on  its  list,  "that  the  new  programmes  direct  all  instruction  Conchisions 
towards  a  social  education."    1  make  no  excuse  for  giving  the  rest  f  i^^^r      \ 
of  the  propositions  and  recommendations,  which  are  so  interesting  ('ongreas. 
as  afiording  a  remarkably  clear  consjjectus  of  the  real  auns  and 
methods  of  this  so  often  ill-understood  subject. 

1.  Eveiy  question  relative  to  religious  teaching  of  a  confessional 
nattire  is  eliminated  from  the  discussion  of  the  Congress.  2.  Tlie 
aim  of  a  *  moral  education ''  is  to  prepare  m  the  child  the  honest 
man  and  the  good  citizen.  3.  The  tea^^hing  of  "  morals "  reels, 
on  reason,  that  is  on  an  enlightened  conscience.  It  seeks  to  develop 
in  the  child  the  sense  of  sincerity,  justice,  goodness,  and  solidarity. 
It  should  be  identical  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  independent,  of  any 
religious  confession  without  being  hostile  to  any.  4.  Moral.iuHtruc* 
tion-  occupies  the  first,  place  in  the  school.  It  is  the  object  of:  a 
lesson  or  a  convei-sation  every  day.  It  enters  deeply  into  the  teach- 
ing of  all  the  other  subjects.  5.  The  Congress  considers  that  the 
one  thing  necessary  in  the  child  is  to  develop  an  energetic  will,  to 
give  him  the  courage  of  right-doing,  that  comrajge  wliich  is  rendei^ed 
easv  bv  the  force  of  solid  habits.  To  effect  this,  it  is  necessarv  to 
love  him,  to  know  him  well,  and  render  the  teaching  of  morals 
attractive  to  hun.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  to  render 
'^hildron    honest,  courageous,  and  full  of  initiative,  for  an  honest 
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man  who  does  nothing  is  the  accomplioe  of  the  evil  he  does  not 
prevent.  6.  The  Congress,  considering  that  we  should  bring  up 
the  child  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  later  on  be  his  own  law-giver, 
considering  that  the  child  cannot  be  made  better  unless  he  co- 
operates voluntarily  in  his  own  education,  is  of  opinion  that  a  liberal 
discipline,  which  respects  and  loves  the  personalit}'  of  the  child,  is 
the  only  one  which  can  produce  free  men.  7.  The  Congress,  con- 
sidering that,  the  younger  the  child  is,  the  less  enlightened  is  his 
conscience,  and  that  there  ai*e  cases  in  which  the  master  cannot 
justify  in  the  eyes  of  the  child  the  order  he  has  given,  is  of  opinion 
that  a. liberal  discipline  does  not  exclude  the  principle  of  obedience, 
but  that  the  authority  of  the  master  ought  gi'adually  to  efface 
itself  as  the  conscience  of  the  child  grows— that  it  is  onh'  legitimate 
on  condition  of  leading  up  the  child  to  live  one  day  under  the  sole 
authority  of  his  conscience. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  propositions  :— 

(a)  That  the  new  programmes  direct  all  instruction  towards 

social  education. 

(b)  That  laws  be  passed  against  the  pornographic  press,  and 

against  the  exposure  of  indecent  prints. 

(c)  That  all  possible  measiu*es  be  taken  to  stamp  out  aloo- 
>  holism. 

(d)  That  the  pubUcation  and  the  diffusion  of  works,  simple, 

attractive,  and  of  a  high  moral  inspiration  should  be 
encom*aged  (such  works  to  include  tales,  biographies, 
'  iiiid  romances),  such  works  to  be  placed  in  librariea  for 

schools  and  for  adults. 

Summary.  't  will  Ix*.  seen  from  the  ulxjve  that  the  Stat«»  dues  not  iloguiati- 

cally  lay  down  that  its  teachiujr  is  all  sufficient  and  all  sufficing. 
It  leaves  the  whole  question  of  the  extra  religious  sanctions  afforded 
by  the  different  ciilts  open ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  those 
parents  who  find  the  school  morality  insufficient  from  providing  their 
children  with  the  exti'a  rehgious  teaching  two  days  a  week  if  they 
think  necessary.  Some  philosophers  may  cavil  at  some  of  the 
propositions,  and  others  regard  the  portion  reserved  to  the  principle 
of  authority  as  somewhat  scanty,  considering  the  amoimt  the 
majority  of  us  are  obUged  to  take  on  trust,  whether  in  numicipal 
or  government  matters,  involving  often  expert  knowledge  to  which 
we  can  in  no  wise  pretend,  owing  to  the  alarming  complexity  of 
modern  life,  so  that  if  the  school  is  to  be  the  counterpart  to  real 
life,  it  seems  necessary  that  a  child  should  learn  not  only  to  imder- 
stand  but  to  trust  its  master.  Once  again,  to  touch  on  a  still  deeper 
matter,  the  teaching  of  la  morale  intentionally  omits  any  reference 
to  a  future  life,  and  to  its  bearing  on  daily  conduct.  There  are 
some  who  will  regard  this  and  similar  omissions  as  fatal  to  the  reel 
effiu5acy  of  the  instruction  given ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  will 
«)'ui})iithise  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  French  authorities,  who 
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regaixl  it  as  their  duty  to  establish  in  the  schools  a  form  of  moral 
instruction  which  is  neutral  in  regard  to  questions  of  reUgious 
belief.  *t 

Closely  allied  to  the  morale  is  the  instrvction  dviqae,  which  aims  instruction 
at  giving  the  i)upil  a  few  essential  notions  on  "  the  political,  adminis- '  '^'*^"^' 
trative,  and  judicial  organisation  of  France."  This  side  of  the 
teaching  is  well  illustrated  by  the  collection  of  every-day  documents 
and  papera,  to  which  allusion  has  abeady  been  made  in  describing 
the  ckb88e  modile  at  the  Exhibition.  It  further  aims  at  providing 
the  elements  of  a  civic  education  in  inspiring  in  the  pupils  a  love 
of  their  country  and  of  the  Eepubhc.  Being  a  somewhat  abstract 
subject,  it  is  often  omitted  from  the  colors  dlementavre.  It  might 
probably  be  advantageous  to  suppress  it  as  a  separate  subject,  and 
attach  it  to  the  Tnorale,  which  already  shows  tendencies  of  assimi- 
lating it. 

*  The  morale  for  girls  has  already  been  treated  of  in  the  r/«Mm/ given  of 
the  eloquent  lecture  of  the  academy  inspector  for  Loir-et-Oher  at  a 
Teachers'  Conference.  There  is  certainly  nothing  to  take  away  from  it.  as 
it  stands,  nor  would  there  have  been  much  to  add,  if  space  had  allowea  of 
its  being  given  full  (see  page  28). 

t  The  following  quotation,  from  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  "  Educational 
Lessons  of  the  Paris  Exposition,"  in  the  Educational  Review  (New  York), 
September,  1901,  by  Miss  A.  Tolman  Smith,  my  fellow  juror  on  the  Primary 
Jury,  will  help  to  illustrate  and  confirm  my  impressions  of  the  teaching 
of  "  la  morale  "  ; — "  An  immense  impetus  has  recently  been  given  to 
moral  and  civic  instruction.  These  subjects  were  indeed  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  programme  in  1882,  but  for  a  long  time  they  found  only  formal 
recognition.  Suddenly  they  have  become  the  central  subjects.  Every- 
thing else  is  subordinated  to  them  or  permeated  by  them.  They  are  not 
to  be  taught  in  a  cold  didactic  spirit,  but  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart.  In  the  official  instruction  the  teacher  is  urged  to  inspire 
in  the  child  the  same  regard  for  the  notion  of  God  as  is  excited  when  it  is 
brought  to  his  mind  under  the  diflFerent  form  of  religion.  *  Teach  the 
child,'  says  the  ministerial  circular,  *  that  the  sincerest  form  of  homage  to 
the  Divine  is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  as  they  are  revealed  to  his  con- 
science and  to  his  reason.'  Thus  the  ideal  self  is  exalted  above  the  material 
self.  Insensibly,  also,  the  teacher  is  drawn  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
child's  nature ;  for  to  children  the  ethical,  the  idea  in  all  its  aspects,  is 
much  nearer  than  the  material  and  the  industrial.  The  child's  mind  is 
not  scientific  in  its  action,  but  philosophic  in  the  naive  sense  of  the  word  ; 
and  the  school  is  most  eflFective  when  it  approaches  him  through  his 
innate  sympathies." 
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APPENDIX. 


Thetrofe  In  SfpU'inU'r,  11)00,  an  Irwh  Catholic  paimr  attacked  the  vnseiijniWini 

laiqne  from      laique  in  France,  and  declared  that  **  the  present  generation  of  children 

the  Catholic   ^j.^  little  better  than  pagan.     They  sneer  at  rehgion,  delight  in  insulting 

standpoint,     priests  and  nnns,  and  are  steeped  in  every  kind  of  immorality."     This 

statement  was  challenged  by  the  editor  of  the  **  Tablet  "  (who  lias  kindly 

permitted  me  to  make  use  of  the  article,  appearing  December  Sth,  1900, 

from  which  this  rf'suifw'  is  taken).    Thereupon  the  editor  of   the  Irish 

Catholic  paper  explained,  in  the  most  straightforward  manner,  that  he  would 

be  reluctant  to  confirm  some  of  the  charges  made,  espe<'ially  that  of  insulting 

priests  and  nuns,  wliich  he  believed  to  be  utterly  groxnidless.    He  added  that 

during  the  six  or  seven  years  he  had  spent  in  France,  almost  exclusively 

among  French  people  and   French  students,  he  had  \isited  many  parts 

of  the  conntr>,  always  wearing  his  clerical  dress,  yet  he  had  scarcely  a 

recollection  of  any  insult  ever  offered  to  himself  or  to  any  priest  or  student 

of  his  acquaintance,  though  he  had  at  times  come  in  for  a  certain  amount 

of  rough  chaff  in  the  way  of   being  greeted  with  onomatopoetic   cries 

of   Quoiy   qnoi  ! — a   mode  of   salutation  to  which  those  in  clerical  dress 

are  at  times  subjected.     Wishing  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  secularised 

schools  on  the  moraUty  of  young  people  in  France,  he  wTote  to  sundrj' 

friends  among  the  French  clergy  living  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 

and  asked  the  following  questions  : — 

Three  ques*  1.  Are   the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  appointed   by    the 

*loiis.  (tovernment  of  the  French  Kepuhlic  hostile  to  the  clergy  and  to 

the  Christian  faith  of  the  children  of  France  ? 
2.  Do  they  encourage  the  children  to  show  disrespect  to  priest*s  and 

nuns,  and  is  such  disrespect  common  ? 
iJ.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  morality  of  youth  of  the  education  gi\en 
in  the  primary  schools? 
The  rephes.        'pj^^  replies,  coming  as  they  did  from  Catholic  sources,  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  naturally  somewhat  severe  on  the  ecole  laique,,  though  their 
condemnation  of  it  is  by  no  means  imiversal.     Yet  when  one  considers 
they    were    written    by    members  of   a    community    which    has    seen 
tself   deprived   of    its   ancient   suzerainty    over    the   schools,  one    will 
willingly  admit  that,  whatever  may  l)e  the  truth  of  their  allegations,  the 
tour,  or  even  the  undertone,  of  these  letters  is  studiously  moderate.     To 
l^iUglish  readers,  who  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  all  French  Catholics  the  un- 
aoeinly  violence  of    La  Croix,  these  documents  should  come  as  a  very 
pleasant  surprise. 

Cnfortunately,  lack  of  space  forbids  of  printing  tliem  in  full.  Aw 
attempt  will  therefore  be  made  to  give  brief  summaries  and  extracts  from 
the  letters,  as  far  as  they  bear  «ni  tlie  question.  The  tirst  is  froui  a  vicairc 
of  St.  Augustine,  in  Paris.  After  asserting  that  the  laicisation  was  madr 
with  an  object  hostile  to  religion,  in  the  sense  of  excluding  all  forms  of 
religious  instruction  from  the  school,  the  writer  makes  the  remarkable 
statement  that,  as  things  are,  '*  1  do  not  believe  that  it  must  be  said  gene- 
rally that  all  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  ecoles  la'i^ues  are  hostile 
to  the  clergy  or  the  Christian  beliefs  of  the  French  people,  nor  that  they 
encourage  the  children  to  be  wanting  in  respect  towards  the  priests.  It 
would  be  equally  unjust  to  maintain  as  a  general  thesis  that  the 
teaching  given  in  these  schools  injures  the  children  from  the  moral  point 
of  view."  A  second  letter  from  a  cure  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  states  :  "  Our 
acad<*my  inspectors,  as  well  as  all  our  teachers,  male  and  female,  are.  above 
all,  opportumsts  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  regulate  their  behaviour  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  people  among  whom  they  find  themselves.  Tf 
the  population   is  Christian  and  chiircli-going  {pratiquufitc)^  they  sh(»N\ 
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Ihemselves  I'hristian,  aud  eveu  go  to  chiircli.  If  uol,  not."  Thu  writer 
coiiiplaiiis  timt  even  those  of  the  teachers  "  wlio  remain  sincerely  Christian 
have  one  and  all  the  ettprit  uuivtrsitaircj  which  la  always  hostile  to  the 
*  free  schools  *  (enseignement  libre),  and  which  they  necessarily  communi- 
cate  to  their  pupils.  ...  A  very  small  number  of  male  teachers, 
and  only  a  handful  of  female  teachers,  up  to  the  present  at  Icasl, 
are,  aud  show  themselves,  hcxstile  to  the  Christian  [beliefs.  The  bulk  of 
tliii  others  preserve  their  faith,  and  more  or  less  their  religious  habits. 
In  respect  to  the  clergy,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  male  teachers,  and  of* 
nine- tenths  of  the  female  teachers,  they  are  really  the  adversary,  the 
enemy.  The  teacher  is  embarnissed  at  having  to  reckon  with  theuj, 
and  at  bottom  dislikes  them."  The  writer  does  not  believe  the 
practice  of  inciting  the  pupils  to  insult  the  priests  is  prevalent.  There 
are  caees  in  which  teachers,  in  a  momentary  fit  of  anger  or  from 
accountable  (motive)  discontent,  have  stirred  up  {lance)  their  pupils 
against  the  parish  priests.  As  a  rule  the  clergy  are  never  insulted  by  the 
village  children  ;  w  hen  it  happens  at  all,  which  it  does  rarely,  it  is  by 
street  urchins  in  populous  centres.  From  the  moral  standpoint,  the 
writer  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  harm  done  by  the  manuels 
civiques.  They  teach  the  children  that  it  is  lawful  and  advantageous  to 
pursue  worldly  pleasures,  such  as  balls,  etc.  The  conduct  of  the  teacher 
is  not  always  a  good  model  for  the  pupils.  It  produces  at  times  "  deplorable 
effects."  The  third  letter,  which  comes  from  Savoy,  states  that  "  the 
official  schools  cannot  be  considered  as  absolutely  bad.  Whatever  may 
be  the  personal  opinions  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  these  schools,  we 
have  no  reproach  at  all  to  make  of  them  for  a  lack  of  respect  which  polite- 
ness, as  much  as  Christian  charity,  would  reprove.  Here  and  therc^  some 
village  teacher  may  carry  on  an  underhand  war  against  the  cure,  but 
in  front  of  his  pupUs  he  avoids  any  outbreak  (^cart)  liable  t*)  bring  him 
into  bad  odour  with  our  people,  who  have  remained  profoundly  Catholic. 
.  .  .  The  hostility  of  the  official  teaching  to  Catholicism  is  much  less 
in  the  schools  for  girls.  .  .  .  These  observations  apply  principally  to 
primary  education.  In  the  lyc^es  the  ministrations  of  the  priest  have 
free  exercise.  In  the  faculties  (universities)  there  exists  a  regime  of  perfect 
liberalism."  The  fourth  correspondent,  who  writes  from  the  centre  of 
France  (Nievre),  speaks  of  the  complexity  of  the  qiiestion.  No  fixed  rule 
can  be  drawn  about  the  teachers'  l)ehavi()ur.  There  are  some  communes 
and  departments  where  the  lay  teachers  have  morning  and  afternoon 
prayers,  teach  the  Catechism,  etc.  There  are  others  in  which  the  lay 
teachers  observe  the  strictest  rehgious  neutrality  in  their  teaching  and 
conduct  towards  the  children.  There  are  others,  again,  where  the  lay 
teachers  are  hostile  to  tlie  clergy  and  to  catholic  beliefs.  The  writer 
attributes  this  diversity  to  what  he  calls  V anarchic  gouvernmeniahy 
due  to  the  varying  influences  of  different  parties  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  and  the  instability  of  the  parliamentary  majority.  A 
fifth  correspondent,  from  the  west  (La  Rochelle),  alleges  that  in  liis  depart- 
ment the  lay  schools  are  generally  bad,  and  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  arc 
hostile  to  the  clergy  ;  yet  even  this  writer  adds,  *'  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  are  many  who  would  venture  to  encourage  the  children  to  ridicule 
the  priests  or  insult  them.  In  an  underhand  fashion,  and  by  malicious 
insinuations,  there  are  perhaps  some  who  go  almost  as  far  as  that.  I 
believe  such  cases  to  be  very  rare."  One  correspondent  alone,  whose  name 
the  editor,  for  intelligible  reasons,  does  not  publish,  gives  a  practically 
unfavourable  verdict.  The  recruitment  of  the  lay  teachers  is  detestable 
from  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  A  professing  Catholic  finds  it  hard  to 
get  on  in  the  profession.  The  education  at  the  normal  school  is  no  less 
regrettable ;  there  is  neither  chapel,  almoner  (chaplain),  nor  prayers. 
The  writer  makes  the  somewhat  incomplete  remark  that  the  teachers  are 
appointed  by  the  prefects,  ignoring  thereby  the  r'^le  of  tlie  academy 
inspector,  and  dilutes  on  the  political  influences  that  are  thus  ])n)nKbt  into 
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play.  The  moraie  taught  10  without  sauctioii ;  the  tone  in  the  com- 
munal schoob  is  lower  than  in  the  "  free  schoob,"  owing  to  the  presence 
of  foundlings,  pauper  children  (enfanU  moralement  ahandonf^sX  etc 
'*  It  is  difficult  to  give  figures  for  morality ;  for  criminality  it  is  far  eaaer, 
and  even  the  official  publications  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there  b  a 
formidable  difference  between  the  children  from  the  communal  schoob 
and  those  from  the  religious  schoob.*'*  The  writer  adds:  "The  teaching 
of  la  morale  naturelle  ou  civique  b  generally  nil,  according  to  the  admission 
of  university  inspectors,  wh&e  the  books  the  teacher  b  obliged  to  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupils  ....  contain  for  the  most  part  the  roost 
violent  attacks  on  religion." 

There  b  obviously  much  that  the  supporters  of  the  ^le  Uttque  would 
naturally  challenge  in  these  letters,  especially  in  the  last,  which  forms,  in 
fact,  a  very  convenient  resume  of  the  case  as  it  b  generally  put  against  the 
^eole  laique.  It  will,  no  4oubt,  be  noticed  that  not  a  few  of  the  charges 
made  have  already  been  touched  on  or  hinted  at  in  the  section  dealing 
with  the  teaching  of  la  morale.  One  may  also,  perhaps,  point  out  that 
the  word  "  hostile  "  implies  in  these  letters  several  degrees  of  meaning, 
ranging  from  the  sentiment  of  *'  he  that  b  not  with  us  b  against  us  "  to 
downright  enmity,  just  as  the  word  "  religion  "  in  the  above  passages  b 
sometimes  used  to  denote  merely  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  w^hfle  in 
others  it  seems  capable  of  a  wider  significance.  Things  are  obvioxisly  in 
a  transition  state  in  France.  The  religious  difficulty  b  admittedly  the 
fundamental  problem,  and  Hotspurs  are  always  to  be  met  with  on  either 
side  of  any  great  question.  If  reference  b  made  to  the  section  on  the 
position  of  the  teacher  as  regards  the  religious  question  (page  38X  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  respect  of  hostility  the  other  side  have  also  something  to 
say.  The  most  satbfactory  point  in  the  whole  correspondence  is  that, 
however  much  the  teachers  may  differ  fundamentally  from  the  priests, 
there  b  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  general  attempt  b  made  by  the 
teachers  to  transform  what  b  at  bottom  a  conffict  of  principles  into  a 
conffict  of  persons. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  statbtical  authority  for  thb  statement, 
but  those  who  desire  fiu^ther  information  on  thb  point  will  find  the  whole 
(|ue8tiou  treated  at  length  iu  the  Rapport  E.  P.,  pages  292-3  :  the  various 
(tauHCH  of  the  increase  in  crime  are  dbcussed  ;   it  b  pointed  out  that  the 
criiuiuality  among  children  b  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  attendance 
at  school,  and  it  b  directly  stated  that  "  despite  the  accusations  inspired 
by   the  sectarian   spirit,  the  ecole  Idique  cannot  be  rendered  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  crime  and  vice."    Those  who  wish  to  look  further 
into  the  matter  may  consult  an  article   by  the  well-known  philosopher, 
M.  Tarde,  in  the  Revue  P6dagocique  of  March  loth.  1897.     "Is  it*'  he 
asks,  "among  the  regular  scholars  or  among  the  cnildren  enrollea  but 
not  present  that  the  personnel  of  the  houses  of  correction  b  recruited? 
The  regbters  of   the  latter  inform  U8.     We  ascertain  that   on  their 
entrance  into  these  establbhments  the  youthful  delinquents  disclose  an 
ignorance  much  higher  in  proportion  to  that  of  honest  children  of  the 
same  age.    I  find  in  the  penal  statistics  (1893)  that  only  2%  of  the 
boys  have  received  a  good   primary  education,  and  that  36  %  are  com- 
pletely illitera,te.     Thus  one  could  say  that  the  criminality  of  minors  is 
in  inverse  ratio  to  their  attendance  at  school,  and  it  is  proved  that  the 
latter,  whether   public  or  private,  when  they  attend  regularly,  restrains 
them,  be  it  aduutted  in  an  insufficient  manner,  but  to  a  certain  extent, 
on  the  road  to  crime." 
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(6)  The  three  R's,-- Drawing. 

To  judge  by  the  alarmist  reclames  of  the  professors  of  caligraphy  Writing, 
at  the  Ikhibition,  writing  in  the  French  State  schools  is  going 
to  the  dogs.  This  was  not,  however,  my  impression  from  the 
majority  of  schools  I  went  into.  In  the  first  three  of  the  depart- 
ments under  observation  the  writing  was  imiformly  good ;  the 
weakest  I  saw  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours.  The  attitude 
of  the  children  at  work  was  generally  good.  They  did  not  stoop 
and  pore  too  much  over  their  work.  Of  the  various  styles,  the 
upright  wTiting  seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  and  it  certainly  has 
the  advantage  of  being  the  most  legible.  There  seems  to  be  more 
paper  work  in  the  French  schools  than  with  us,  and  this  impression 
was  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  an  English  student  teacher 
I  met  at  Caen  who  had  got  leave  to  pass  a  year  in  a  French  train- 
ing school.  He  seemed  thoroughly  satisfied  with  French  hospi- 
tality. The  fact  seems  worth  mentioning  here,  as  with  the  growing 
need  for  teachers  who  possess  more  than  a  smattering  of  foreign 
languages,  a  stay  in  a  French  normal  school  seems  an  excellent 
training. 

Several  teachers  laid  considerable  stress  on  mental  arithmetic.  Arithmetic 
at  which  some  of  the  children  showed  themselves  very  expert. 
The  arithmetic  itself  is  not  taught  on  the  cookery-book  system 
of  putting  an  example  on  the  board  by  way  of  recipe  and 
getting  the  children  to  do  a  certain  number  like  it,  till  the  par- 
ticular process  to  be  acquired  has  been  drummed  and  drilled  into 
the  form,  but  an  effort  is  made  from  the  outset  to  give  the  child 
certain  notions  alx>ut  numbers,  and  build  up  the  idea  of  addition, 
subtraction,  etc.,  from  these.  The  abstractness  of  the  subject 
has  been  further  reduced  by  the  practice  of  making  the  children 
always  handle  concrete  quantities,  the  majority  of  the  subjects  I 
saw  upon  the  blackboard  being  questions  connected  with  agri- 
culture or  housekeeping.  On  seeing  the  children  so  at  home  in 
the  metric  weights  and  measures,  one  regrets  to  think  that  our  Metric 
little  ones  have  still  to  struggle  with  poles  and  roods  and  pecks  and  **y***®"*' 
bushels.  The  metric  system  has,  further,  the  great  advantage  of 
introducing  to  the  child  the  scientific  notions  of  superficies  and 
volimie  which  are  connected  with  the  concrete  measures  of  area 
and  capacity— notions  which  are  hopelessly  obscured  in  oiu*  kaleido- 
scopic method  of  measurement,  in  which  gills  are  metamorphosed 
into  pints,  pints  into  quarts,  quarts  into  gallons,  at  which  point  a 
new  bifurcation  comes  in  for  wet  or  dry  measiu^ments  which-  is 
hopelessly  imscientific.  Amid  these  successive  transformations 
any  idea  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  a  scientific  imit  of  dimensions 
must  be  entirely  lost  to  the  child,  and  he  can  never  rise  beyond  the 
idea  that  measures  are  a  mere  affair  of  pots  for  wet  things  and  pans 
for  dry.  The  rendering  the  metric  system  compulsory  in  the  Code 
has  been  a  great  step  forward.    Perhaps  in  ten  years'  time  we  may 
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entertain  reasonable  lioi^es  of  rendering  it  compulsory  generally. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  arithmetic,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
teachei*8,  is  the  subject  gii*ls  take  least  kindly  to,  while  in  essay 
writing  they  usually  beat  the  boy«. 

Ortho-  *'  The  dictation— the   favourite  exercise  of  many    mastei's— is 

grap^iy*  only  slowly  loeung  the  tirat  place  it  has  so  long  occupied  in  the 

teaching  of  French."  This  remark  of  the  Academy  Inspector  of 
Indre-etrLoii'e  is  addressed  to  his  own  dei>artment.  It  has  pro- 
bably a  considerably  wider  application.  Still  there  has  been  a 
strong  reaction  against  the  standard  formerly  set  by  the  certificat 
iVetudeSy  wliich  might  have  led  a  stranger  to  suppose  that  the  candi- 
dates, as  far  as  spelling  went,  were  going  to  take  up  literatm^  as  a 
career.  The  two  orthographical  refonns  already  alluded  to  have 
somewhat  damaged  this  illusion.  SpeUing  has  at  last  been  put  in 
its  place,  and  the  bad  custom  of  giving  pupils  woixls  to  spell  that 
they  have  never  seen  is  fast  disappearing. 

Rea&ling.  Owing   to   the  terminations  of  French   words,  reading   books 

in  Fi*ench  in   one    syllable    are   fortxmately  impossible.     On  the 
other  hand,  if  syllables  are  divided  in  the  text,  the  number  of 
syllables  matters  little,  especially  in  French,  where  whole  phrases 
are  coupled  together  like  a  single  word.    French  children  learn  to 
read  in  six  or  eight  months,  as  the  pronunciation,  after  one  has 
mastered  the  syllables  which  are  mute,  is  practically  regular.     The 
Academy  Inspector  of  hidre-et-Loire  makes  a  great  point  of  teachers 
reading  clearly.    He  is  not  against  collective  reading,  provided 
that  each  word  is  clearly  scanned.    In  one  school  I  visited  the 
children  had  a  quaint  fashion  of  taking  up  the  reading  one  after 
another  at  the  exact  point  their  predecessor  stopjjetl  at.    lliey  dis- 
regarded all  such  minor  danger-signals  as  commas  and  semicolons, 
and  even  fullstoi>8  failed  to  pull  them  up.     IVrhajisthey  fancied 
it  was  poetry,  tis  they  breathed  for  prefereuce  at  the  end  of  the 
line.    But  I  venture  to  think  this  was  a  very  isolated  case.    The 
chief  fault  of  the  children,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  was  the  absence  of 
liaison.     The  pronunciation  was  also  rather  molley  especially  in 
Sarthe.      Recitations    are   fairly    nujuerous,    and  generally    well 
(lone     As  already  stated,  the  reading    lesson  is  made  the  point 
de  depart  for  grammatical  and  other  (juestions.    Thus,  in  a  fable 
that  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age  recited  from  La  Fontaine,  the 
inspector  questioned  him  on  the  gist  of  the^  storv',  made  him  para- 
phrase or  give  synonyms  for  one  or  two  unusual  expressions,  asked 
him  to  parse  a  word  or  two,  and  explain  a  few  grammatical  diffi- 
culties.   He  womid  up  by  demanding  of  the  pupil  the  names  of 
one  or  two  rhetorical  figm'es  illustrated  by  the  fable  I    In  another 
school  an  inspector  turned  the  reading  lesson  into  a  general  infor- 
mation lesson.  f    ' 

Composition.  ^  ^^®  lower  classes  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  ke^^ 
reading  and  writing  together.  The  jjrijiciple  is  undoubtedly  a 
sound  one.  From  a  spelling  point  of  view,  the  hand  should 
copy  as  soon    as   possible   what   the  eye    has   visualised.     Nor  is 
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the  auditory  memory  neglected;  the  reading  lesson  is  largely 
utilised  for  verbal  recitation,  for  the  acquisition  of  vocabulary, 
and  for  practice  in  oral  narration,  which  are  the  first  steps 
towards  regular  composition.  Well  directed,  this  practice  of 
oral  narration  proves  no  inconsiderable  aid  in  promoting  and 
directing  the  flow  of  the  pupil's  ideas  when  he  arrives  at 
regular  essay  writing.  This  helps  to  solve  the  chief  difficulties 
for  young  children  in  all  countries— "  to  have  ideas  and  to 
find  expression  for  them."  Further  aid  is,  however,  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  esi^ecially  m  instructing  the  children 
how  to  write  something  that  has  a  begmning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end.  Some  teachei-s  place  a  model  essay  on  the  board,  which  the 
pupils  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.  The  model  is  then 
effaced,  and  the  chUdi^en  start  ^\Titmg,  but  it  is  often  rather  an 
exercise  of  memory  than  of  intelligence.  One  of  the  best 
svstems  I  came  across  was  that  of  the  head  teacher  of  Beaumont- 
en-Sarthe,  who  adopted  the  collective  method.  Taking  a  subject 
like  "  Conscience,"  for  instiine^,  he  asks  every  pupil  his  idea  upon  it, 
and  probably  elicits  by  "  leading "  questions  anything  not  given 
directly  by  the  class.  AH  these  ideas  are  written  as  they  are  received 
on  the  blackboard.  This  corresjionds  to  tlie  phai^  of  invention. 
Then  witli  the  lielp  of  the  children  he  rlasaes  them  in  their  proper 
order  (=dis|H)sition).  .nnd  iinally  polLshes  thr  ox])ros.sionR  (=locu- 
tioji).  A  truly  excellent  i)laii  where  all  the  children  co-operate 
throughout,  Ijoth  in  supplying  materials  and  labour ! 

I  saw  but  little  drawing,  which  is  probably  neglected  in  most  Drawing, 
riu'al  schools,  as  it  is  an  alternative  subject  at  the  certificate 
with  agricultural  education.  The' report  of  the  Academy  Inspector 
of  Indre-et-Loire  confirms  this  impression.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  towns  it  appears  to  be  well  taught,  according  to  the  same 
document.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  use  of  ruled  paper  for 
beginners  in  drawing  is  rapidly  going  out,  even  in  the  rural  schools. 

(c)  Geogtaphy  cmd  History. 

The  teaching  of  geogi-aphy  commences  with  elementary  Geography 
notions  of  the  w^orld  and  the  globe,  and  the  nature  of  a  map. 
It  then  comes  back  to  what  forms  the  staining  point  in 
German  and  English  schools— the  school  building  and  itsenviroh- 
luent;  for  we  think  that  geography,  like  charity,  should  begin 
at  home.  Map-drawing  does  not  commence  till  the  conrs  moyeii. 
It  is  made  a  fairly  strong  point  of.  The  terrible  ignorance  of  the 
French  in  1870  of  the  physical  features  of  the  ooimtry  has  led  to 
a  strong  insistence  on  this  point.  In  the  few  lessons  at  which  I 
was  present  sufficient  stress  did  not  seem  to  be  laid  on  physical 
features  and  their  intimate  relation  with  social  and  economic  results. 
I  find  this  criticism  repeated  in  the  report  of  the  Academy  Inspector 
of  Indre-et-Loire.  I  saw  occasionally  maps  of  the  conmiime,  canton, 
and  department  hanging  in  the  schools ;  many  of  them  were  the 
work  of  the  teachers  themselves.    But,  as  the  same  authoritv 
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History. 


Reforms 
in  the  air. 


observes,  every  school  ought  to  possess  them.  They  make  for  local 
patriotism,  and  bring  home  to  the  child  in  the  most  concrete  iriAzmer 
the  notion  of  what "  earth  knowledge  "  means.  In  the  same  report 
the  promenade  scolaire  is  also  insisted  on.  Its  value  for  agricultural 
teaching  is  obvious.  At  the  same  time,  teachers  are  encouraged 
to  study  the  geography  of  the  moment— i.6.,  of  the  Transvaal  or 
China.  It  is  impossible  to  teach  the  geography  of  the  whole  world, 
and  the  French  programme  frankly  recognises  the  difficulty  by 
thrusting  the  geography  of  all  the  cotmtries  except  France  and 
her  colonies  into  a  few  lessons  at  the  end  of  each  school  year.  The 
ordinary  school  maps  are  usually  boldly  printed,  but  rather  small 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  many  of  the  class-rooms.  In  one  school- 
room I  went  into  the  map  was  so  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  dass 
that  even  the  boldest  lettering  was  indistinct.  Some  of  the  most  inte- 
resting maps  are  those  of  the  departments  which  represent  the 
particular  cultivation  and  industries  of  the  various  districts. 

Geography  on  the  one  side  gives  its  hand  to  physical 
science  ;  on  the  other  it  is  regarded  by  French  educationists  as  the 
complement  of  history.  In  some  departments  the  concentric 
method  (see  above,  p.  98)  which  prevails  in  other  subjects  is  adopted 
in  history,  instead  of  the  successive— that  is,  the  same  ground  is 
ploughed  over  a  second  and  even  a  third  time,  but  with  a  deeper 
share.  Here,  again,  the  few  lessons  I  was  present  at  seem  to  some 
extent  to  fall  under  the  follo^ving  criticism  of  M.  Javary,  inspector  at 
Tours :  — 

Facts  accumulate  in  the  memory  of  the  child  without  order  or  perspective. 
All  remains  confused  on  the  same  plane,  the  essential  facts  as  well  as  those 
of  secondary  imjwrtance,  the  nomenclature  of  which  in  a  burden  to  the 
course. 

French  history,  as  it  is  generally  written,  with  its  glorious 
facade  of  military  exploitji— too  often,  alas  !  leading  nowhere— seems 
to  be  a  particiilarly  difficult  subject  to  teach.  For  inculcating 
patriotism  there  is  enough  and  to  spare.  No  coimtry  is  richer  in 
this  respect,  with  its  long  bead-roll  of  heroes  from  Vercingetoriz 
downwards,  but  to  an  English  reader  at  least  these  wars  and  rumours 
of  wai*s  appear  to  take  up  a  disproportionate  place  on  the  canvas, 
and  the  history  of  the  social  and  economic  gi*eatness  and  grandeur 
of  France,  which  to  the  student  of  hiunan  progress  seems  to  be  the 
most  indestructible  portion  of  her  fame,  does  not  always  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves,  except  in  a  few  books  like  the  ''Petite 
Histoire  du  Peuple  Fran9aise,*'  of  M.  Lacombe.  For  if  histoiy 
touches  geography  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  civic  education  on  the  other,  being  the  archives  of  the 
divine  tribunal,  in  which  may  be  read  not  only  the  decision  of  the 
Clod  of  battles,  but  also  the  record  of  the  issues  of  the  social  and 
economic  efforts  that  a  nation  Uvea  by,  while  its  political  lessons 
are  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  These  purely  personal  impresBions 
have  lately  been  confirmed,  and,  indeed,  surpassed,  in  a  special 
report  I  have  lately  come  across,  prepared  for  the  recent  teachers' 
conference  at  Paris.    The  report  begins  by  insisting  that  in  a  country 
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where  universal  suffrage  prevails,  and  where  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  are  confided  to  those  elected  by  the  choice  of  the  citizens, 
the  future  elector  needs  to  be  thoroughly  enlightened  in  his  rights 
and  duties.  The  rdle  of  history  is  not  "  the  dry  enumeration  of 
brilliant  feats  of  arms,  of  sanguinary  defeats,  permanent  cult  of 
war  and  hatred,  it  is  not  the  history  of  wars  or  of  the  court,  but 
the  history  of  all  and  of  every  day,  the  history  of  daily  life  and  its 
trials,  the  history  of  work,  of  social  progress,  of  mankind.'*  The 
teaching  of  purely  national  history  is  insufficient  for  the  educar 
tion  of  the  citizen  of  the  modem  repubUc.  "  It  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted by  succinct  and  precise  general  notions  on  the  events  of  the 
political,  social,  moral,  reUgious,  and  material  history  of  humanity." 
This  seems  rather  a  large  order.  But  if  it  goes  too  far  in  demand- 
ing impossibihties  of  the  primary  school,  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right 
side.  And  after  all,  it  is  only  an  amplification  of  the  general  in- 
structions laid  down  by  the  Conseil  SupSrieuron  the  teaching  of 
history,  which  recommend  the  imparting  of  some  knowledge  of 
antiquity  and  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  in  addition  to  the 
national  history,  that  of  other  peoples',  in  as  far  as  it  throws  light 
on  and  completes  the  history  of  France.  The -report  goes  on  to 
quote  M.  Seignoboe  on  the  incompleteness  of  a  history  dealing  only 
with  wars  and  political  revolutions,  and  the  need  of  some  sort  of 
continuous  social  history.  M.  I^visse  is  also  cited  on  the  utility 
of  showing  the  workings  of  the  indestructible  energy  of  a  people 
which  has  recreated  its  forces  and  founded  in  a  few  years  a  colonial 
empire,  and  lastly,  quotations  are  given  from  M.  Aulard,  who  urges 
that  the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  not  merely  in  Paris,  but  in  the 
provinces,  nay,  in  the  commune  itself,  should  be  brought  home 
to  the  children  by  various  means,  including  the  research  of  con- 
temporary documents  by  the  teachera  themselves.  This  suggestion 
has  been  very  largely  adopted  by  the  thousand  or  so  writers  of 
village  monographs  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  To  give  history  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  curriciolum,  the  rapport  suggests  its 
inclusion  among  the  compulsory  subjects  of  the  certificat.  The 
object  of  history  teaching  is  to  be  "  civic  education."  With  the 
aim  in  view,  it  is  proposed  to  make  jettison  of  the  lists  of  dynasties 
and  recitals  of  war,  in  order  to  set  in  their  place  essential  facts  and 
landmarks,  to  retain  only  such  typical  anecdotes  as  are  true ;  to 
add  to  them  a  running  commentary  on  civilisation,  and  to  encourage 
the  cult  and  worship  of  heroes  so  necessary  to  a  democracy. 

(d)  Manual  Training,  Gymnastics,  Military  Exercises,  Singing. 

Manual  training  has  been  largely  described  by  Messrs.  Bonaparte 
Wyse  and  Hughes-Dowling  in  their  report,  but,  as  they  assert,  it 
is  practically  a  dead  letter  in  the  provinces,  or  at  least  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  academy  inspector  of  Indre-et-Loire  categorically 
states  that  it  only  exists  in  that  department  in  the  higher  j)rimaiy 
schools  for  boys,  and  asks  if  some  of  the  simple  and  practical  exer^ 
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ciaes  of  the  official  programme  are  not  witliin  the  means  of  all  schook 
to  undertake.  In  one  or  two  cases  teachers  told  me  thev  did  a  little 
paper-folding  and  cardboard  work,  as  at  St.  Aubin's  (Calvados). 
I  encountered  one  teacher  at  St.  Aventin  (Indi'e-et-Loire)  who  had  a 
small  bench  for  practical  work,  at  which  he  makes  models  of  ban-pls 
and  such  things  jus  are  recjuired  by  vine  growers  or  agriculturiats. 
The  children  watch  him  while  at  work  and  try  to  copy  what  he 
makes  at  home.  Above  all,  he  teaches  them  how  to  mend  tools 
and  implements,  a  very  useful  thing  for  the  French  peasant,  who, 
l)eing  of  an  economical  turn,  always  tries  to  do  his  repairs  himself. 
I  fancy  it  was  from  this  teacher,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure,  I 
heard  the  story  of  some  travaux  manuds  in  carpentry  beiii^  driven 
out  to  the  children  of  a  certain  commune  to  finish  at  home.  The 
school  authorities  were  delighted  with  the  progress  of  the  children 
until  they  discovered  the  village  carpenter  was  making  a  hand- 
sDine  thing  out  of  doing  the  children's  work  for  them.  But.  a?^ 
a  rule,  I  found  the  traraux  manueh  is  one  of  thoat^  subjects  that 
has  not  caught  on  in  the  country.  To  begin  with,  many  coniininic»s 
are  )X)or  and  decline  to  make  the  necoasary  outlay.  Then  the 
progranune  is  already  full  enough,  and  what  manual  work  there 
is,  is  rather  done  in  tlio  teacher's  garden  or  in  the  rhamj^s  d'es- 
jyeriencr.  Moreover,  as  one  teacher  told  nie,  a  little  learninfr  is  n 
danjx^^rous  thinjx.  and  a  little  manual  training,  unless  on  the  ri^bt 
lines  only  gets  the  pupils  into  bad  habits,  which,  a  wood-cuttei* 
friend  of  his  told  him,  only  makes  them  worse  apprentices  than 
children   who   know   nothing. 

Gyninabfcics        1    came  across  gynmastics  and   militar}'  chill    in    one    or    two 
drUl""^^**^  schools.    But  their  necessity  Ls  not  so  apparent  in  the  coimtry  as 
in   the   towns.     As  one   teacher's  wife  remarked,  her   husband 
teaches  these  things,  but  they  are  really  unnecessary,  the  children 
get  sufficient  exercise   in  tt-ee  climbing  (it  was  a  "  forest "  com- 
mime).    Other  teachers  said  they  found  the  children  had  enough 
exercise  in  trudging  to  school  and   back  without  putting  them 
through  a  lot  of  militar}^  drills.      Most  of  the  }-ounger  teachei^ 
hold    gTOUiastic   certificates.     The  term  itself   seems   somewhat 
elastic.      In    some    departmental    programmes     the    promenade 
SCO  aire  is'^ranked  under  the  hewing  of  gymnastics.    The  numlie?* 
of  gvmnasiums  in  France  and  Algeria  actually  decreased  l)etwe(Mi 
1892  and  1897  from  0,234  to  5,140,  owing]  no  doubt,  to  the 
law  which  rendered  teachers  liable  for  all   accidents  on  the  siK)t. 
"  La  crainte  des  responsa])ilites  on  cas  d'accident  pandyat*  le  zele 
(le    certains    instituteui-s    pour    oe    genre.    dVxertM'ce."     (Official 
Statistics,  page  xlv. ) 

Singing.  Singing  in  nearly  all  ilie  schools  is  learnt  by  ear.     According  to 

several  witnesses,  it  is  rather  neglected  (Iddie)  in  the  departments 
uniler  oljservation .  The  musical  parts  of  France  are  rather  the 
east  and  the  south 
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(III.)  Subject  Groups. 

(a)  The  Enseignement  Manager. 

The  mcNst  important  subjects  of  all,  from  the  rural  point  of  view, 
are  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  in  all  its  branches  to  girls, 
and  instruction  in  scientific  notions,  especially  those  I'elating  to 
agriculture,  for  boys. 

Domestic  economy  in  its  large  sense  implies  the  education  Domestic 
of  the  young  girl  in  the  manifold  duties  of  the  house- *^°®"*y' 
hold.  As  Mdlle.  Bres  points  out  in  her  report  to  the  International 
Congress  on  Primary  Education  which  discussed  this  subject, 
it  really  embraces,  over  and  above  the  looking  after  the  home,  the 
practical  work  of  no  less  than  five  callings— the  dressmaker,  the 
sempstress,  the  washerwoman,  the  ironer,  and  the  cook— not  to 
mention  the  outdoor  duties  of  the  housewife  in  the  garden 
and  on  the  farm.  Some  even  would  add  the  hygiene  and  bringing 
up  of  children,  no  unimportant  matter  for  a  class  in  which  every 
elder  sister  has  more  or  lees  to  play  the  nurse. 

As  ft  matter  of  fact,  sewing  is  still  classed  in  Sewing. 
French  schools,  as  in  English,  as  a  separate  subject, 
and  as  such  may  therefore  be  taken  apart.  One  of  the 
teachers  I  spoke  to  on  the  subject  told  me  she  devoted  six  hours 
a  week  to  it,  the  ordinary  programme  allowing  for  about  three.  She 
managed  to  have  this  amount  done  by  getting  the  girls  to  work  out 
of  hours,  beginning  directly  after  dinner.  Her  idea  was  to  make 
the  girls  bonnes  minaghres:  At  the  girls'  school  at  Mosnes  I 
saw  some  interesting  albums  containing  work  done  by  each 
child  and  taken  home  by  her  to  show  her  parents,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  work  on  the  opposite  page.  The  use  of  these  "  huzsdf  " 
note-books,  though  not  imknown  in  other  schools,  might  be  still 
more  widely  introduced  into  needlework  classes.  The  time 
devoted  to  sewing  in  this  school  amounted  to  half  an  hour  a 
week,  but  the  pupils  also  worked  at  home. 

In  writing  on  the  subject  of  domestic  economy  proper,  Domeetic 
Messrs.  Bonaparte  Wyse  and  Hughes-DowUng  state  that  ''it!^?^!?*^ 
cannot  be  said  that  the  training  of  girls  in  household  occupa- 
tions is  yet  very  widespread  in  France.  In  the  pro\inceR  very 
little  bevond  a  book  lesson  once  a  week  in  domestic  economv 
is  given  ;  in  the  town  schools  practical  work  hardly  exists."  At  one 
school  I  visited  I  f oimd  the  childi-en  receiving  a  lesson  on  the  needs 
of  keeping  furniture  clean,  which  was  followed  by  a  quasi-moral 
one  on  the  duties  of  an  elder  sister.  Both  seemed  practical  enough. 
The  worst  lesson  I  ever  heard  was  in  a  State  school  which  was  not 
yet  laicised,  the  teacher  gave  a  lecture  on  cooking  a  fowl,  which 
it  was  painfully  evident  was  taken  from  a  book.  This  was  followed 
by  a  set  of  questions,  fi'om  which  it  was  clear  most  of  the  children 
h^  only  retained  half  the  directions.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
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peace  of  mind  of  Uie  future  kouaeholds  they  may  have  to  predda 
over,  they  will  quickly  forget  the  other  half.  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  the  inspector  who  was  present  was  furious  at  this  ezpositioB 
of  learning  recipes  by  heart.  Another  mistress  told  me  she  con- 
centrated her  teaching  on  personal  and  household  deanlinesB. 
But  nowhere  did  I  come  across  anything  Uke  practical  mrork  either 
in  laundry  or  cooking. 

It  is  true  that  the  standard  of  cooking  in  France  is  relativelj  high, 
and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  certainly  above  the  average 
among  the  peasants.  I  have  taken  ''pot-luck"  at  the  simidest 
of  wayside  inns  and  even  eaten  at  the  board  of  some  of  the  small 
cultivators.  This  appears  after  all  only  in  keeping  with  their 
well-known  thrift  and  economy  which  causes  them  to  make 
use  of  everything.  In  fact,  it  did  seem  to  me  that  the  actual  need 
of  teaching  cookery  in  country  districts,  where  there  exists  no 
artisan  population,  is  as  yet  non  proven:  The  whole  que6ticn« 
none  the  less,  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  selected 
as  one  of  the  main  topics  at  the  International  Congress.  Thirty- 
three  memoirs  were  sent  into  the  organising  committee,  which  were 
boiled  down  into  a  report  of  some  twenty  pages.  A  described 
analysis  of  the  latter  would,  unfortunately,  take  up  too  much  room, 
but  space  may  be  found  for  the  conclusions  of  the  Congress  which 
have  in  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  been  kindly  communicated 
to  me  by  M.  Doliveux,  Academy  Inspector  at  Beauvais. 

(1)  The  domestic  education  of  girls  is  essentially  the  work  of  the 
motlier  of  the  family.  It  belongs  none  the  less  to  the  school  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  needlework. 

(2)  Domestic  teaching  consists  in  the  sum  total  of  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  knowledge  indispensable  to  every  mistress  of  a 
household.  It  comprises  the  purchase  and  preservation  of  food, 
the  preparation  of  dishes,  the  art  of  setting  a  table,  sewing, 
cutting  out,  laundry  work,  ironing,  the  keeping  in  good  ord^ 
of  clothes  and  household  furniture,  the  hygiene  of  the  house 
and  the  art  of  making  it  beautiful,  the  hygiene  of  children,  the 
nursing  of  the  sick,  and  the  education  of  early  infancy. 

The  teaching  of  domestic  economy  and  of  the  duties  of  a  house- 
hold ought  to  be  obligatory  for  all  grades  of  primary  education, 
from  the  national  school  to  the  higher  primary  and  professional 
schools,  from  the  elementary  primary  school  to  the  normal  school 
for  female  teachers. 

(3)  At  all  the  degrees  of  primary  instruction,  domestic  instruc- 
tion based  on  the  general  knowledge  acquired  will  include  essen- 
tially practical  work. 

(4)  This  education  will  be  givexi  by  preference  by  female  teachers 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  It  is  desirable  that  normal  classes' for' 
domestic  teaching  be  created  in  important  centres. 

(5)  Questions  in  domestic  economy  should  be  set  in  the  exami- 
nation for  the  certificat  d'itudes,  the  brevet  d^mentaire,  the  6r«^ 
supSrieur,  and  the  professorat  for  the  ^cole  ncrmale. 
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(6)  The  mtinioipalities  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  establish  com* 
plementary  dcHnestio  daases,  professional  domestic  schools,  and 
oookerv  classes. 

(7)  It  is  desirable  that  post-scholastic  classes  and  committees 
of  patronage  should  find  a  place  for  classes,  conferences,  and  the 
exercise  of  household  duties  and  cooking  in  the  continuation  <A 
the  school  work. 

(8)  Domestic  education  being  necessary  to  the  father  ct  a  family 
as  it  is  to  the  mother,  it  ought  to  a  limited  extent  figure  in  the 
programme  of  the  primary  schools  for  boys. 

(9)  The  hygiene  and  education  of  early  childhood  ought  to  be- 
one  of  the  principal  aims  of  an  education  in  domestic  economy 
in  all  grades,  and  the  chief  of  the  earliest  objects  of  teaching  at  the 
school  in  its  divers  grades. 

These  resolutions  seem  to  improve  the  town  child's  chance  of  Conduwon. 
getting  practical  instruction  in  the  really  important  parts  of 
the  art  of  housekeeping,  but  it  leaves  the  country  child  in  the 
rural  districts  in  vety  much  a  state  of  *as  you  were.^  Of 
course  the  word  mimicipality  is  not  limited  to  the  sense  of  town 
council,  and  with  us  it  means  the  ruling  body  in  every  commime. 
The  present  proposal  makes  no  mention  of  aslang  for  a  definite  sub- 
sidy from  the  state  or  the  department.  In  this  case  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  majority  of  parish  coimcils  will  undertake  the  new 
charge  of  starting  cookery  or  other  classes.  Perhaps  the  depart- 
ments might  see  their  way  to  create  peripatetic  teachers  in  domestic 
economy  for  each  drroTidisaement  as  they  have  already  done  for 
agricultural  teaching.  These  itinerant  professors  could  start 
evening  classes  in  various  centres  and  help  to  organise  classes  in 
villages  where  outside  help  was  forthcoming.  They  could  also 
visit  the  schools  and  advise  the  teachers  how  to  improve  their  ex* 
isting  methods  for  teaching  this  important  subject,  without,  however, 
taking  a  direct  part  in  the  teaching.  M.  Strauss,  one  of  the  re* 
pprters  of  th/s  Ck»gre88,expressed  the  French  dislike  for  the  peripatetic 
teachers  in  the  schods  by  saying  that  the  domestic  economy  should 
not  come  into  the  schools  by  the  back  staircase  (esooZier  de  service). 


:    ,        CHAPTEE  v.— THE  CURRICULUM  {continued). 

(m.)  Subject  Groups  {continued), 

(b)  Science  a/nd  AgricuUure. 

The  Englishman  who  comes  to  France  to  study  agricultural  tUdieal 
education  will  probably  discover  after  a  week  or  two  that  not  only  dUfinvnoe  in 
the  agricultural  education  he  meets  with  is  very  different  from  b«tinm  *^ 
what  he  expected  to  find,  but  that  the  rmral  proUem  itself  is  equally  Franoe  and 
unlike  that  which  exercises  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.    The^^^ 
three  maiU;  points  of  difference  are  that  France  having  more  or 
'(sue  18 
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leas  a  rural  population,  while  England  haa  rather  an  urban,  country 
interests  have  had  far  greater  ease  in  making  their  daims  not  onlj 
heard  but  attended  to.     The  French  problem,  therefore,  has  been 
tackled  quite  ten  years  earUer  than  Uie  English.    It  is  probabfy, 
on  that  account,  less  acute  and  less  complicated.    Secondly,  England 
id  rather  the  country  of  large  farms ;  IVanoe  is  a  land  of  small  hold- 
ings.   In  the  English  village  community  the  great  bulk  of  the  inp 
habitants  are  landless  men,  save  the  squire,  parson,  and  farmer, 
whose  children  do  not  frequent  the  village  school.  In  France,  in  some 
communes  one  person  in  every  four  is  a  proprietor,  and  therefore 
the  pick  of  the  village  school  are  the  sons  of  peasants  who,  from 
helping  their  father's  on  theii*  holdings  from  their  earliest  youth,  are 
all  more  or  less  cm  fait  witli  farm  work.    The  sons  of  the  landless 
men  in  England  will  most  of  them  become  in  time  labourers.     The 
.  /  .i.         prol)Iem,  then,  in  England  is  to  give  a  hand  and  eye  training; 
to  raise  the  present  low  state  of  efficiency  among  the  labour^v, 
and  render  the  present  generation  of  children  as  skilful  and  handy 
as  possible.    Most  of  the  sons  of  the  French  peasants  will  one  day, 
owing  to  the  law  of  divided  inheritance,  each  have  at  least  a  strip 
of  land  of  their  own,  if  they  do  not  purchase  out  of  their  savings  a 
small  plot  on  their  own  account.    These  peasant  children,  then, 
have  no  need  to  come  to  school  to  learn  practical  agriculture,  and, 
(is  one  authority  says,  would  probably  laugh  at  the  master  if  he 
attempted  to  teach  them,  unless  he  sheltered  himself  behind  some 
liiariual  or  other.     This  does  not,  however,  imply  ignorance  of 
agriculture   on  the   part  of  the    majority    of   French   teachon 
ill  rural   districts.     Tliev   are   recruit«i   (as  we  have  seen)  in 
great  numbers   from  the  peasant  class,  or  from  those  who  live 
in  countrj'  districts,  so  that  when  they  come  into  the  rural  schools 
they  arrive  already  more  or  less  equipped  with  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  subject  they  are  going  to  teach,  and  do  not  lose 
caste  with  a  class  of  youngsters  because  "  they  cannot  tell  the  differ- 
ence bfetween  a  swede  and  a  turnip." 
How  tlie  The  first  serious  effort  made  in  Prance  to  create  popular  agri- 

liave^felt  Cultural  education  goes  back  to  the  times  of  the  Miniate  Dmruy. 
their  way.  Idl  18G6  a  special  commission  was  named  to  prepare  the  necessary 
measures  "  for  developing  agricultural  and  horticidtural  knowledge 
in  the  normal  schools,  the  conmiunal  schools,  and  the  adult 
classes."  The  work  of  the  commission  met  with  but  a  cool  recep- 
tion, and  then  came  the  war.  The  question  was  taken  up  once 
more  by  the  law  of  the  16th  June,  1879,  called  the  "  law  relating 
to  departmental  and  communal  teaching  of  agriculture."  The 
tenth  article  declared  :— 

,    .  Three  years  after  the  complete  organisation  of  the  teaching  of  agri- 

^  ;\.;  culture  in  the  primary  normal  schools,  elementary  notions  of  agriculture 
..,-.!:/,.  -shall  be  comprised  among  the  obligatory  subjects  in  primary  education. 
Notwithstanding,  in  the  departments  in  which  the  teaching  of  agriculture; 
shall  have  becip  organised  at  the  normal  schod  for  more  than  throe  yean,. 
the  departmental  council  of  puUic  instruction  can  decree  that  this  same 
instruction  shall  be  oblig^atory  in  sJl  the  primary  schools  of  the  departtnent 
The  proghinimes  of  this  instmction  in  each  department  shaU  be  drawn  up' 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  departmental  council  ci  puUic  instniftioiu  j 
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'  The  effect  of  this  local  option  in  programmes,  which  had  its  good 
side  in  making  aUowanoe  for  accommodating  the  programme  to 
local  needs,  had  unfortimately  also  the  result  of  producing  pro- 
gnunmes  of  every  sort  and  kind.  Some^  as  M.  Bene  Leblanc  has 
pointed  out,  were  all  for  developing  the  professional  side;  others 
laid  imdue  stress  on  the  educative  value.  To  judge  by  aome  of 
^e  (dder  manuals,  the  favoiuite  method  was  that  of  the  stereotyped 
question  and  answer,  in  which  the  obvious  was  carefully  defined 
in  suoh  statanents  as  ''  the  horse  is  a  quadruped/'  with  other  detaib 
equally  otiose.  Nothing  gives  one  a  better  idea  of  how  long  it 
t^es  for  any  new  subject  to  settle  down  and  assume  its  proper 
place  and  form  than  an  interesting  aocoimt  on  the  state  of  agri- 
cultural education,  written  some  ten  years  after  the  reform  by  a 
Russian  colleague  of  mine  on  the  Primary  Jury,  M.  Eovalesky, 
who  was  sent  by  his  Government  to  France  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion. He  travelled  everywhere,  visited  the  normal  schools,  to 
which  i*eference  will  be  made  later,  and  looked  over  a  good  many 
primary  schools.  His  first  complaint  was  the  lack  of  uniformity 
among  the  inspectors,  due  to  a  want  of  general  inspection.  Thu.< 
in  the  various  schools  he  visited  he  found  no  less  tban  six  different 
conceptions  of  agricultural  education !  Two  were  merely  theo- 
retical. The  first  consisted  of  general  scientific  notions  applied 
to  agriculture,  while  an  appropriate  agricultural  tinge  was  given 
to  the  curriculum  by  selecting  passages  for  dictation  out  of  the 
agricultural  journals.  The  second  was  more  ambitious.  A  definite 
course  of  agriculture  was  established,  in  which  the  work  of  the 
pupils  consisted  in  learning  by  heart  httie  agricultxutil  catechisms. 
Accordiog  to  the  third  tjrpe,  children  were  taken  into  the  teacher's 
garden,  and  plants  and  methods  were  pointed  out  to  them.  The 
fourth  type  consisted  in  children  having  gardens  of  their  own 
at  home,  in  which,  if  they  chose,  they  copied  the  teacher's  experi- 
ments. According  to  the  fifth  method,  children  took  part  in  the 
garden  work  imder  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  And  lastiy  there 
was  the  '^  allotment "  system,  according  to  which  each  child  received 
a  plot  of  his  own  and  cultivated  another  in  common  with  the  teacher. 

How  Uttie  progress  had  been  made  in  the  matter  at  that  date 
is  shown  by  the  fact  there  were  in  1891  only  twenty  champs  d'ex- 
p^rwnce  for  80,000  schools.  Examinations  to  encourage  agricul- 
tural studies  had  already  been  started,  but  the  questions  were  far 
too  technical,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  school  garden  was  generally 
neglected  till  near  the  advent  of  the  prize  season. 

This  groping  in  the  dark  and  searching  after  right  methods 

still  went  on  for  some  years  after  M.  Eovalesky's  visit.    As  recently 

as  1897,  in  describing  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Manche,  the 

department  contiguous  to  Calvados  and  Ome,  the  academy  inspector 

•  touched  on  some  of  the  weak  spots  of  the  then  existing  organisation  r 

In  giving  others  instmction  in  anything,  the  first  oonditjon  is  to  be  master 

of  the  subject  oneself.  It  is  not  enoui^h  to  possess  it  in  i^pemuice,  luider  the 

,  form  of  a  book,  the  chapters  of  which  the  children  are  inade  to  recite  without 

explanation  or  comment.    It  is  necei(tery  to  possess  it  in  the  form  of  assimi- 
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bled  knowbdffB.  Now»  in  a^'numberof  aohoob  tMehera  are  rtOl  ecmteotto 
make  the  chflaren  read  in  oonunon  such  or  luch  small  manual,  which  it 
only  an  agricultural  catechism,  as  wearisome  as  it  is  useless,  to  reaume  its 
formulae  alread j  enigmatic  in  themselves,  and  to  learn  them  off  by  heart 
The  child  has  in  his  head  the  names  of  crasses  he  has  never  seen,  of  maames 
of  whose  composition  and  properties  he  is  alike  ignorant  He  draws  on 
the  blackboard  or^  in  his  copy-book  all  the  parts  of  the  plou^^h,  and  he 
does  not  know  why  one  ploughs  or  why  one  ploughs  deep  in  one  i^ace 
and  shallow  in  another.  He  distinguishes  between  the  different 
sorts  of  grafts,  and  he  is  incapable  of  explaining  to  himself  _  the 
mechanism  of  the  operations.  He  who  lives  in  the  midsl  of  animsls 
and  i^ants,  who  wfll  have  to  breed  animals  and  make  plsuits  Cci 
grow,  does  not  catch  lK>ld  of  any  connection  between  what  he  is  made  to 
learn  at  the  school  and  what  he  sees  and  handles  every  day.  There  ia  a 
necessary  link  between  the  object  and  the  lessons  he  learns  by  heart,  but 
this  link  escapes  him,  because  there  is  nothing  given  in  the  teachinj^  of  a 
nature  to  permit  him  to  lay  hold  of  it  He  tk^reby  arrives  at  the  point  oi 
making  fun  of  this  agriculture  by  which  one  pretends  to  give  him  ideas. 

The  report  ooncludee  by  advising  the  teacher  to  take  up  school 
walks,  to  encourage  in  the  child  his  collecting  hobUes,  to  form  a 
school  museum  from  the  contributions  of  the  pupih,  and  not  to 
invest  in  a  ready-made  collection  from  Paris,  and,  above  all,  it 
reminds  him  he  has  not  to  teach  the  peasants  cultivation— the 
peasants  understand  that  far  better  than  he— but  the  reason  of  the 
method  <rf  cultivation  that  the  peasants  fdilow  instinctively,  as 
'*  oxen  that  follow  without  thought  the  furrow."  The  whole  giat 
of  the  matter  is  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  agriculture,  strictly 
speaking,  but  botany  and  zoology  (and  chemistry?)  applied  to 
agriculture  with  a  view  of  ex{daining  and  improving  its  oiirrent 
practices. 

The  records  of  unsuccessful  attempts,  chemists  are  fond  of  teUing 
us,  are  almost  as  valuable  as  those  of  successful  experiments,  aa  they 
save  us  from  uselessly  going  over  the  same  gi*ound  again  and  again. 
I  therefore  make  no  hesitation  in  giving  copious  extracts  from 
instinictions  given  by  M.  Pouillot,  Academy  Inspector  of  Cher,  in  1896, 
to  his  teachera,  as  an  admii*able  warning  against  wix>ng-lieaded 
methods,  with  clear  hints  of  the  pi*opei*  mamier  of  dealing  with  the 
question.  He  begins  with  discussing  the  necessity  of  rendering 
the  teaching  of  science  less  abstract,  less  theoretical,  and  to  direct 
its  application  towards  agricultural  teaching,  which,  as  anotlier 
inspector  says,  is  a  sort  of  logical  outcome  of  the  progranmie.  He 
next  discusses  the  failure  of  science  teaching  in  the  rural  schools, 
and  criticises  the  apparent  and  real  causes.  Among  the  causes 
of  the  first  category  he  cites  the  complaint  of  some  masters  on  the 
overgrown  size' of  the  programme  and  its  lack  of  imity ,  the  absence 
of  teaching  directions,  the  manysidedness  of  the  subject,  which 

'  embraces  agriculture,  horticulture,  hygiene,  and  domestic  economy, 

'  whence  some  edutati<M)al  papers  call  for  the  siq^pression  of  aciAOoe 
and  the-feficBing  of-ftgrioulture  pure-axkd  sincqUe.    The  true  reaaons 

•  are  thattbn  teachers  have  not  yet  got  ^:real  grip  of  the  programmes, 
they  posscSs-natElBr  the*  letter  nor  the  spirit,  they  do  not  suffioii&ntly 

.^^kd  i0to  account  the.  purpose  of  the  teaching,  and  therefoi^  its 
character,'  nor  the  age  of  tiie  children,  nor  the  abuse  of  inanuah 
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imioitable.  Yet  soiaQoe  is  one,  and  scientific  teaching  haa  its 
unity.  If  the  programme  of  science  is  compared  with  that  of 
hygiene,  domeatic  economy,  agriculture  or  horticulture,  we  can 
easily  see  that  these  forms  of  instruction,  apparently  isolated, 
grUvitate,  so  to  say,  around  the  programme  of  science  itself,  which 
sarVes  as  their  centre,  and  of  which  they  are  only  developments  or 
divers  manifestations.  In  order  to  realise  this  imity ,  it  is  necessary 
to  condense  in  a  single  seiies  of  regulated  lessons  the  teaching  of 
science,  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  agriculture,  and  horticulture, 
and  specially  adapt  the  official  programmes  to  that  efi'ect.  As 
guiding  principles  we  shall  (1)  look  on  the  programme  of  science  as 
that  which  gives  direction  to  the  others.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  frame 
work.  (*2)  We  shall  therefore  only  retain  such  scientific  notions 
that  apply  directly  to  the  usages  of  ordinary  and  country  life. 
Application  of  each  notion  will  go  hand*in-hand  with  its  teaching. 
('})  The  reasons  of  methods  of  cultivation  form  another  important 
principle.  (4)  The  whole  course, will  be  directed  mainly  towards 
the  teaching  of  elementary  notions  of  agricultm*e  or  horticulture, 
but  the  agriculture  will  be  such  as  the  pupil  will  come  across  in 
his  d^ily  hfe,  dnd  therefore  will  not  be  high-fiown,  and,  above  all, 
it  will  be  local,  the  lessons  being  given  under  the  form  of  object 
lessons.  The  rapport  wind»  up  with  specimen  programmes  illus- 
trating these  principles. 

The  programme  hi  Cher  was  not  the  only  programme  tliat  Refon"e<l  ^ 
l^as  drafted  about  this  time.  The  Ministry  had  long  had  the  ?!51ie  cli- 
matter  under  consideration,  and  in  October  and  November,  colar  of 
1895,  had  already  issued  a  couple  of  circulars  foreshadowing  ^fj^^fgyy. 
the  preparation  Of  a  scheme  of  school  courses.  This  was  fol- 
lowed on  January  4th,  1897,  by  the-  celebrated  scheme  "  on 
the  teaching  of  elunentary  notions  of  agriculture  in  the  rural 
schools,"  which  is  so  widely  and  justly  known.  It  is  not 
reproduced  here,  as  it  has  already  been  translated  in  extenso 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Manual 
and  IVactical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools  under  the  Board 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland  (C.-^8925),  1898.  It  laid  down 
that  the  method  to  be  followed  shoukl  l^e  that  of  notions  of  science 
apj^ed  to  agriculture,  and  rendered  above  all  things  practical.  Its 
further  aim  is"  to  inspire*'  children  **  vnih  a  love  of  country  life, 
that  they  may  prefer  it  to  that  of  towns  and  factories,  and  to  ton- 
vmce  them  that  agricidture,  besides  being  the  most  independent 
of  all  means  of  livelihood,  is  also  more  remunerative  than  many 
oth^  occupations  to  those  who  practise  it  with  industry,  intelligence 
and  enlightenment."  Then  follow  directions  as  to  the  time  to  be 
given  to  the  subject,  and  the  teachers  are  advised  to  give  an  agri- 
<?ultuml  tuxge  to  the  whole  cmriculum,  and  to  arrange  that  the 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  correspond  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
vseasona-  ■  -Many  departaawital  {»s»gramme8  hava  been. marred  by 
■  eiJaggeratk>n.  Suggeetio|is  for  a  r'evi^tt  jw-ogramme  .fojlow.  Only 
MttipW  ofeject-leeeons  should  be  given  in  the  elementiary  counK*. 
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For  ihfi  middle  course  there  should  be  more  objectJesBons^  togetlw 
with  reading  lessons  and  school  walks.    The  pupils  may  be  inlxo- 
duced  to  the  three  states  of  matter,  with  simple  experiiiieiit8,with 
talks  on  animals  and  man,  during  the  first  half  year.  Ehiring  the 
second  half,  or  summer  season,  the  main  subject  is  plants  and  their 
germination,  with  the  division  between  useful  and  noxious  plants. 
During  the  second  year  of  the  middle  course  will  come  the  study 
of  combustion  and  the  composition  of  soils,  the  latter  to  be  studied 
during  the  school  walks,  followed  by  lessons  on  plant  life  by  means 
of  horticulture,  demonstrating  the  use  of  manures.    In  the  higher 
course,  which  is  rarely  organised  in  rural  schools,  the  teaching 
will  treat  of  the  hygiene  of   animals  and  man  with  a  httle  vege- 
table  physiology  and  the  chemistry  which  deals  with  manxires,  to 
be    succeeded    by   the    famous    fivefold    experiment  in    which 
the  actions  of    chemical  and  natural  manures  are  studied    and 
compared,^  not  forgetting  the    well  -  known    experiment     with 
liquid  manure,  which  is  very  much  to  the  point,  as  it  is  computed 
that  no  less  than  £20,000,000  a  year  is  lost  in  France  through  the 
peasants  neglecting  to  utilise  their  purin.    The  coura  concludes 
with  directions  for  the  champs  d'expfrience  and  the  school  walks, 
with  hints  to  help  the  children  to  observe  the  principal  agricul- 
tural operations.    This  is,  of  course,  only  the  barest  of  r^anmet 
of  a  document  which  should  be  perused  from  end  to  end.       A 
further  amplification  of  the  scheme  is  to  be  found  in  the  hand* 
book  on  Agi*icultural  Education,  by  M.  R^n^  Leblano,  Inspector 
General,  who  is  really  the  parent  of  the  new  movement  for  rattoiuil 
agricultural  teaching. 
Programme       Among  the  programmes  readapted  in  the  last  three  years,  one 
<»[  Jndre-       of  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Indre^t-Loire.    Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  entirely  put  together 
by  the  imited  efforts  of  the  academy  inspector,  the  primary  inspector, 
and  the  teachers.     Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  the  value 
of  teachers'  conferences  in  the  putting  together  of  new  programmes. 
In  1895  the  school  authorities  in  Loire  made  use   of  the   same 
machinery  to  revise  the  programmes  for  that  department.    In 
connection  with  this  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  syllabus  in 
any  subject  is  suppoaeil  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  r^ulations  that 
govern  all  France,  so  that  it  is  apparently  necessary  in  such  a 
subject  as   agriculture   to   draw  up  a   maximum  programme, 
that  is  to  say,  one  that  includes  all  forms  of  cultivation,  no  matter 
whether  the  department  be  a  wine  or  cider  country,  pastoral  or 
arable,  it  being  left  to  the  individual  teacher  to  pass  lightly  over 
or  ignore  those  facts  which  do  not  apply  to  the  husbandry  of  his 
district.    Apropos  of  this,  one  teacher  made  to  me  the  curious 
remark  that  a  minimum  programme  would  seem  to  cast  a  slur 
on  the  teacher,  as  implying  a  wish  to  limit  his  teaching.    On  looking 

*ThA  five  pots  coDt^n :  (1)  the  standard  without  manure ;  (2)  a  com* 
plete  dose^of  manures ;  the  tlurd  received  nitrate  and  pottoh ;  theiourtlii 
superphosphate  and  potash  ;  and  the  fifth  nitrate  and  superphosphate. 


ut' Loire. 
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-at  the  Indre-etrLoire  programme,  the  first  thing  that  catches 
the  eye  isthat  it  is  varied  aocording  to  whether  it  is  intended  for 
townjfor  ooimtry  children ;  that  for.  the  town  bears  as  heading 
^  Physics  and  Natm^  Science  as  applied  to  Industry  and  Hygiene/ 
while  that  for  the  country  isfentitled  "  Physics  axid  N'atiiral  Science, 
applied  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Hygiene/^  The  same  sub- 
ject for  girls  in  the  towns  is  described  ^  as  applied  to  industry,  hygiene 
and  domestic  economy,"  while  that  for  the  country  girls  applies 
to  agriculture,  horticulture,  hygiene,  and  domestic  economy.  Here 
then  are  two  points  that  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  to  which  later 
on  reference  wiU  be  made,  differentiation  between  town  and  country 
schools  as  regards  programme,  and  the  recognition  of  the  need 
for  training  girls  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Foi*  the  present,  confining  ourselves  to  boys  in  the  coimtry 
we  find  that  while  the  old  programme  began  with  the  fall  of  bodies, 
the  balance  and  all  the  aridities  of  mechanics,  the  new  is  practical 
throughout,  and  follows  the  seasons.  It  is  also  the  same  for  the 
three  eours.  It  began  with  such  common  things  as  the  air,  its  com- 
position, oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  mist,  miasma,  dust, 
movements  of  the  air,  winds,  weathercocks,  effects  of  the  wind, 
windmills,  aeolian  hariis.  The  headings  of  the  lessons  for  the  year 
are  as  follows,some  of  the  agricultural  appUcations  being  given  in 
brackets  :^ 

The  Air.  Oxygen  (nitrogen,  rdle  of  nitrogen  in  agriculture); 
fresh  and  foul  air  (ventilation  of  stables,  cowsheds,  etc.);  action 
of  air  on  plants  (ventilation  of  the  soil).'  Water  (use  of 
rain  or  snow).  Drinking  water.  Rdle  of  water  in  agriculture 
(action  of  water  on  the  roots,  stalk,  and  seeds).  Drainage  (conse- 
quence of  draiiiage).  Rdle  of  water  in  agriculture  (irrigation). 
Farm  work  (various  forms  of).  Ploughing  instruments:  Har- 
rows, rolls,  carts,  tumbrels.  Coal :  heating,  lighting.  Carbonic 
acid  (carbon  of  chalk,  its  rdle  in  vegetable  life).  Fermented  drinks 
(vintage,  maladies  of  the  vine,  dangers  of  alcohol,  etc.).  Fermented 
drinks  (continued)  (apple  harvest,  cider,  perry,  beer,  vinegar,  alcohol).* 
Alcohol  (distillation).  Sulphur.  Chlorine.  Potassiimi,  soda,  salt 
(application  in  agriculture).  Metals.  Bocks,  (chalk,  improve- 
ments of  the  soil).  Gypsum  (use  in  agriculture),  day.  The  soil 
and  subsoil.  Improvement  of  arable  land.  Manures.  The  farm. 
Weight.  Weight  of  air.  Weight  of  liquids.  Heat.  Electricity. 
Atmospheric  electricity —magnets.  Soimd,  light  (necessary  to  vegeta- 
tion, influence  of  light  on  the  crops).  Man.  Food.  Man  (con- 
tinued). Animals.  Mammals.  The  farm  animals  (six  lessons). 
Birds  (three  lessons).  Poultry.  Beptiles.  Fishes.  Invertebrates. 
Insects  (noxious,  noxious  to  the  vine).  ITseful  Insects, 
Molluscs  and  zoophites.  Plants  (two  lessons).  Tree  culture. 
Fruit  trees,  priming.  The  vine  (two  lessons).  Charcoal.  Plants 
(five  lessons)  Plants  (beetroot,  carrots,  turnips,  etc.).  Textile 
plants  (hemp).  Other  textiles  (cdtton,  wool).  Paper.  Oleaginous 
plants  (cola5a,  etc.).    Dye  plante.     The  flox^r,  the'  fruit,'  and  the 
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teed.  •  The  Fruits.    Cereals  (two  lessons).    The  Harvest.  «»IkoiMl. 
Qerniination,  sowing,  rotation  of  orqM.     The  Garden  (six  Imnonii) 
Hedidbal  Plants  (two  leiKions).    Noxious  Plants.    PoisonoiM  Plsyotte. 
Ghssification  of  VegetaUes  (two  lessons).    Plants  without  ^uwet. 
fiiMaseS  of  the  Vine.    The  Agricultural  Wealth  of  Indre^t-Loiie. 
Huiee  lessons  on  agrioultural  book-keeping. 
Of  SartW.      '  3%roi^h  the  kindness  of  M.  Cassarini,  the  agricultural  profeesw 
ill  Sarthe,  I  have  been  able  to  prociure  a  copy  of  the  new  progFamme 
He  the  new  primary  schools  of  the  department,  which  has  been 
drawn  up  by  M.  Gassarini  after  the  indications  of  a  speeU  ooni- 
lAittee  farmed  of  the  inspectors  and  heads  of  the  normal  schools 
vaderthepreadencyof  the  inspector  of  the  academy,  assisted  by  tiie 
two  agricultural  professors  of  arraiuftssafnente,  and  the  prendent 
and  secretary  <^  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Sarthe— an  almost 
abid^  oomlMnation»  made  up  of  seven  educationists  on  the  one  hand 
Mki-  five  persona  skilled  in  agrioultiu*e  on  the  other.    This  pro- 
^fhmune  is  not  concentric  like  the  last,  but  is  arranged  for  two 
years.    Each  year  allows  for  seventy-five  leaaona,  and  ineliidf« 
a'»  Revision  lesson  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  seven  at  the  ttid 
Ol'the  school  year.    The  programme  is  more  frankly  agricultural 
than  the  last.    The  following  are  the  test  lessons  for  the  two  yeftrs, 
which  are  divided  up  roughly  into  two  parts,  the  first  year  bwig 
devoted  to  the  farm  and  the  crop,  and  the  second  to  ths:Iiv&Mieek. 
The  first  year  only  is  given  (a  translation  for  one  year,  with  the-^tna- 
lysis  of  each  lesson  would  be  about  15  to  20  times  the  length  of  the 
following  risfavU)^ 

DefiwUion  and. Aim  of  Agriculture.— Agriohgy,  or  the  study 
of  the  soil.    Physical  study  of  soils.    Chemical  study  of  soils.,  Atmb- 
sphere»  its  composition.    Meteorological  phenomena,  water,  light. 
BeFision.    Improvement  of   soils.    Manures,  definition,  clasaifica* 
tM^.    Farm  manure.    Manui*e    of     animal    origin.    Manui-c    of 
Tegotable   origin.    Mineral   and   chenucal    manures.    PluMphates. 
Potash.    Uevisiou.    Sulphate  of  iron,  sea  salt,  sulphate  of  copper. 
Champs  d'experience  et  (le  demonstration.     Fraud  in  the  sale  of  artili- 
o|ai  manure.  Irrigation,  drainage.  Farming  operations.   Ploughing, 
eto^    Plant  study,  germination,  nutrition  of  the  plant.    Revie\i 
of  vegetable  products.    Choice   and    improvement   of   cultivated 
plafits.    Revision.    Special    crops,    cereala,    wheat,    barley,    etc., 
Winnowing  machuies.    Artificial  grass  (Lucerne,  etc.).    Vetch*«, 
ejtp.    Green  crops.    Ensilage.    Natural   pastiures,   permanent  or 
temporary.    Bevision.    Boot   crops,    (beetroot,    etc).       Potatoes. 
Hemp;    Agricultural  industries  of  the  region.    Rotation  of  crops. 
Qultnre  ol  tixe  vine  or  apple  trees,  or  both,  if  they  both  exist  in  village. 
P^ar  tree,  perry.    Fennentation  of  wine,  cider,  and  brandy.    Prin- 
0^1  fprest  trees  in  the  coimtry.     Bevision.    The  kitchen  gardeu, 
the  work  in  it,  making  beds.    Study  of  several  kinds  of  vegetables^ 
.v^etabies  cultivated  for  their  leaves,  for  their  bulbs,  for  theii 
^  rqgtb,;for  thifb  fiJeiedfi.  Othpp  ppoductions  of  the  garden.  Artoc^okes 
c^td'ftsparaguia.    TThe- strawberry,  plant.    Revision.'  Trult-cultHTQ 
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by  Bowing  and  budding,  by  grafting.  Forms  given  to  trees, 
espaliers,  etc.  The  classification  of  trees.  The  vine  for  table  grapes. 
The  peach  tree.  The  plum  tree.  The  cherry  tree.  The  pear 
for  the  table.  The  apple  tree.  Ornamental  plants.  Medicinal 
plants.    Bevision.    Seven  final  revision  lessons. 

The  above  "  programme  *  appears  to  err  on  the  side  of  attempt- 
ing to  be  too  thoroY^h,  and  tiie  agricultural  professor  himself  told 
meit  wouldprobably  have  to  be  cutdown.  In  fact,  it  was  to  be 
looked  on  as  '^  under  revision."  The  chief  difference  between  this 
and  the  preceding  programme  is  that  it  goes  in  directly  for  teaching 
agriculture,  while  the  other  only  teaches  it  incidentally.  Not 
that  it  neglects  the  scientific  side,  as  it  bears  at  the  top  the  fol- 
lowing direction:  "The  teacher  arranges  for  the  a^ioultural 
lessons  to  be  preceded  by  science  lessons  bearing  on  them.  He 
accompanies  tJiem  with  experiments  and  object  lessons.'  The 
Sarthe  programme  is  the  more  systematic  as  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned,  but  a  child  brought  up  on  the  other  programme  would 
probably  possess  more  general  knowledge. 

In  Cklvados  the  programme  is  again  different  Agriculture  Calradot. 
is  taught  in  conjunction  with  hygiene  and  domestic  economy, 
and  the  programme  is,  in  fact, "  general,"  as  in  Indre-et-Loire.  It 
differs  again  from  the  latter  by  being  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
for  the  cours  iHmerUaire  and  the  cours  priparatovre,  and  the  other 
common  to  the  ccmrs  moyen  and  cours  supMeur,  whereas,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  Indre-et-Loire  programme  was  concentric. 
The  latter,  again, was  divided  into  town  and  country, while  the  farmer 
is  for  the  whole  department.  All  this  is  only  another  admirable 
instance  of  the  decentralising  influence  of  the  departmental  form 
of  government  The  first  part  of  the  programme  is  resumed  under 
the  following  heads. 

To  bwld  one's  house  (materials  and  workmen  employed,  etc.). 
To  gvoe  one  light  (candles,  lamps,  etc.).  To  give  one  warnUh  (snow, 
eold,  wood,  coal,  etc.).  To  clothe  oneself.  To  feed  oneedf.  The 
humanhody.  The  domestic  animals.  Birds  in  general,  Acowatry 
walk  (the  plants,  etc.).  A  vxilk  romtd  the  farm,  WateTf  the  sea. 
Work  on  ihe  farm.  Stray  notions  (storms,  paper,  books,  etc.). 
This  is  evidently  nothing  but  a  compact  little  programme  of  object- 
lessons  for  the  little  ones,  on  common  things.  (The  actual 
programme  is  about  ten  times  as  long.) 

The  scheme  of  work  for  tiie  first  three  months  will  give  a  vety 
fair  notion  of  the  **  cast "  of  the  second  part  of  the  programma 

8eptember-0ctcber.—ThQ  three  kingdoms  in  nature.    The  thr^ 

states  of  bodies.    The  air,  its  composition.    Oxygen.    Pm«  and 

I  foul  air.    The  atmosphere.    Atmospheric  pressure.    Simple  experi- 

.mentfi  which  illustrate  it.     The  barometer.    Pumps.    The  siphon. 

"BaQons.  ^Wat^  and  i^ydrogen.     Uses  of  water.  .  J)rinking  and 

contaminated  water.    C^iianges  in  the  state  of  water.     Api^cations 

of  these  princkdes.  .  .  c     ^       i  *      •        I      •  -^ 

^    Nfiverifiber.r'^^t  r  ItS'-eff6cjte.c,<iB^ppr4tiom    J^jling.-    fiq^ttOr        .;    "" 
pion.    llie      thermometer.     Conductivity.    Utilisation    pf    heat.      -^^  ' 
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\l  idiation.  Bell  glanBes.  Glass  framee.  Light,  its  effeeta.  light- 
ing and  health.  Gai*bon.  Natural  carbons:  diamonds,  coal, 
anthracite,  turf.  Artificial  carbon.  Charcoal,  etc.  Carbonic  acid. 
Quick  combustion.  Slow  Combustion.  Heating :  divarae  methods 
and  apparatus  for  heating.  Their  advantages  and  their  inoon- 
venienoes.    Bums.    Asphyxia. 

Here  the  programme  is  more  frankly  scientific,  and  the   agri- 
culture which  is  duly  introduced  in  the  succeeding  months  is  ziot 
so  closely  connected  with  the  scientific  portion  as  in  the  others, 
the  science  being  roughly  given  in  the  first  half  of  the  ooiuse,  and 
the  agriculture  in  the  second,  instead  of  the  teaching  being  pari 
passu  as  in  the  Sarthe  programme. 
BortioalNii«      In  all  three  departments  there  is  either  a  programme  for  agri- 
aad  a^onl-   cultural  education  for  girls,  or  one  is  being  prepiu|ed.    The  notion 
re  or  gir  «.  ^^  agricidture  for  girls  may  make  some  critics  smile,  dequte  Lady 
Warwick's  interesting  experiments,  but  the  point  of  the  teadiing 
is  to  instruct  girls  in  certain  notions  connected  with  milk,  butter- 
making,  poultry,  and  gardening.    (A  whole  month  is  devoted  to 
•  •  .^         the  latter  in  Indre-et-Loire.)    In  Calvados  the  girls  follow  the  same 
course  as  the  boys  in  the  oours  prdparataire  and  ^UmerUaire.    In 
the  higher  portion  of  the  programme  a  certain  amount  of  science 
is  left  out,  and  replaced  by  notions  on  hygiene  and  domestic  economy. 
In  a  mixed  school,  when  the  lesson  is  not  common  to  both  sexes, 
a  science  composition  is  given  to  those  "  who  are  sitting  out."    By 
the  mere  force  of  circumstances  the  wife  of  the  French  peasant 
naturally  requires  to  be  at*  fait  with  farm  work  when  the  entire 
holding  is  only  an  acre  or  two.   Besides,  the  garden  itself  is  specially 
regarded  as  her  province.    The  celebrated  Mathieu  de  Dombasle 
used  to  say :  '^  Je  ne  coimais  qu'un  moyen  pour  la  culture  ^no- 
mique  d'un  jardin  dans  une  ferme,  c'est  que  la  fermi^re  entreprenne 
eUe-meme  la  direction  ?  "       Many  peasants,  apparently,  hold  this 
view,  for  they  look  down  on  horticulture  as  women's  work,  and  only 
labour  in  their  gardens  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
r^  of  women  in  farm  Uf e  is  well  described  by  M.  Mondiet^  academy 
inspector  of  Landes,  in  a  circular  issued  in  1889.     ''Are  not/* 
he  asks,  **  agricultmal  notions  indispensable  to  all  who  live  in  the 
country?     Have  not  women  a  large  share  in   the   Ti'ork  on 
the  farm  ?  and  does  not  everyone  know  how  the  domestic  economy 
of    the   woman   plays  a  large   part  in  the  success  of  farming 
operations?"     Girls,    then,     he    adds,   ''will    concentrate   their 
studies  on  these  points :  keeping  up  and  cultivation  of  the  school 
garden,  flower  cultivation,  preservation  and  sale  of  fruit,  feeding 
of  animals,  the  attention  they  require,  and  kindness  towards  them, 
products  of  domestic  animals,  dairies,  poultry,  etc. ;  the  function 
of  artificial  manures  and  preparation  of  manure ;  noxious  plants, 
useful  and  harmful  insects,  services  rendered  to  agricukur^by 
tbebirds.''  .  j^i^^ 

iU^p«k"**  ^^    ^^  ®^^"^  ^P  ®°  ^^'    '^^  °^*"*  object  of  these  programmes  seonfl 
graittoie/.     ^o  be  threefold :    (1)  To  gr/etha  children  an  inn^t  into  the  itesoni 
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Uaderlying  agricultural  operations,  in  order  to  induce  them  later 
on  to  follow  less  blindly  the  routinewhich  is  still  too  much  the  rule 
with  the  French  peasant.  (2)  To  cultivate  at  the  same  time  the 
knack  of  outward  obsen^ation  by  means  of  experiments  and  object 
lessons.  (3)  To  form  housewives  having  the  spirit  of  order  and 
economy  (programme  of  Calvados).  (4)  To  increase  in  children 
the  love  for  the  country^  and  for  a  country  life.  M.  Deries, 
academy  inspector  of  Manche,  has  well  said  in  his  report  of  1897, 
already  alluded  to :  ''  The  agricultural  spirit  is  at  first  the  love  of 
the  rustic  life,  in  its  labours  at  once  rude  and  soothing.  It  is  next 
the  science  of  the  soil,  of  the  plant,  the  animal.''  While  the  primary 
inspector  of  Clermont Ferrand  says:  ^The  best  way  to  make  a 
workman  love  his  work  is  to  make  him  to  imderstand  it."  Thus 
we  have  cultivation  of  the  judgment,  intelligence  and  obaen^ation, 
with  training  of  the  eye,  but  with  one  exception  we  shall  see  there 
IS  no  manual  training,  and  anyone  who  knows  the  problem  in 
France  will  see  that,  though  necessary,  it  is  not  so  essential  as  in 
England.  ji.:;  .     .   ^ 

Should  manuftlfl  be  used  at  all,  at  least   by  the  pupils?    With^^^^^i^*'" 
the  note-book  system,  so  in  vogue  in  Germany,  the  teacher  plays  ™^°  ^ 

the  part  of  the  parent  stork  by  carefully  digesting  the  lesson  in  a  . 
dictation  which  is  as  carefully  got  up  by  heart  by  the  pupil,  but 
if  the  latter  has  any  of  that  appetite  that  comes  with  eating,  he 
can  get  no  more,  for  he  has  nowhere  to  go  to.  Another  grave 
disadvantage  in  the  abolition  of  text-books  is  that  the  pupil,  when 
he  leaves  school,  does  not  know  how  to  find  his  way  about  a  book ; 
having  been  fed  exclusively  on  the  peptonised  food  prepared  by 
the  teacher,  he  is  unable  to  digest  a  subject  served  up  in  book  form. 
Again,  a  manual  acts  as  a  kind  of  granomar,  or  book  of  ref erence» 
in  which  everything  that  has  been  learnt  in  a  haphazard  and  isolated 
fashion  finds  itself  reduced  to  a  certain  logical  order,  which  tends  ^^^ill 

to  reproduce  itself  on  the  minds  of  those  who  use  t^e  book,  and 
helps  them  thus  to  store  their  knowledge  in  an  orderly  fashion.' 
Even  if  the  knowledge  acquired  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive* 
to  be  made  iiito  a  regular  system,  the  manual  will  still  be  very  useful* 
as  a  book  of  reference,  if  not  of  preparation,  as  two  teachers  of  Die,' 
in  a  rappoH  published  in  1897,  assert.   The  contrary  evils  to  which 
the  employment  of  r^ular  text-books  sometimes  leads,  have  ah'eady - 
been  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  abuse 
of  manuals.      There    is,  however,  a    golden   mean  between  the 
two,  and  the  exact  rdle  of  books  in  the  matter  is  very  happily  defined    "t^  •'*»*»X  (c- 
in  the  Calvados  programme.  tit»i?»^ 

Books  will  be  useless  in  the  coura  6Umeniaire  pr^paratoire ;  optional* 
though  advantageous,  in  the  cours  moyen ;  indispensable  in  the  coun^ 
tup^ieur.    The  work  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  will  only  serve  for 
reference  {mdmento).    In  no  case  will  it  take  the  place  of  oral  teaching.        ., 

Coming,   then,    to   the  text-books   themselves,    we  find  two  The  manuals 
specially  popular,  one    by   M.    'R6ne    Leblanc  and    the   other^^^^*^* 
l^   M.    Barillot.       Some    teachers    asserted    that    the     first*; 
named  was  too  scientific  for  the  lower  classes,  but  they  all  agreed  i 
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it  was  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  for  the  teachers.    BariDot 
was^  a  general  favourite,  though  sundry  critics  thought  the  book 
did  not  go  far  enough,  and  others  complained  it  was  too  excttisivi^ 
a^Gultural.    At  any  rate,  it  is  appreciated  by  the  parents,  as  I 
htord  in  two  instances  at  least  of  parents  having  read  the  book  with 
pleasure  when  brought  home  by  then*  children.    A  local  puUica- 
tion  I  came  across  was  described  as  too  scientific  and  possessing  the 
fatal  drawback  of  separating  the  theoretical  part  from  its  application. 
A  very  interesting  volume  was  a  manual  by  M.  Lagrue,  primary 
inspector  at  Bayeux,  called  "  Summary  of  Science,  Hygiene,  and 
Agriculture  of  the  Bessin,"  as  the  Bayeux  district  is  called.  Here, 
instead  of  writing  a  book  which  takes  in  all  France,  the  author 
confines  his  agricultural  applications  of  science  to  the  particular 
htisbandry  of  his  own  district,  and  draws  all  his  illustrations  from 
the  condition  of  things  in  his  own  arrondissefment— one  of  the  best 
ways  I  have  seen  of  bringing  home  to  children  the  practical  nature 
of  the  subject. 
JJj^JjjJJ*'*'*      Pictures  of  the  diseases  of  the  vine,  and  diagrams  illustrating  the 
^g-M—.      advantage  of   using    engrais,  were  to  be  seen  in  some  schoob, 
and  the  use  of  these  might  with  advantage  be  multiplied.     In  one 
school  I  also  saw  an  agronomic  map  of  Uie  commune,  drawn  by 
the  teacher,  and  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  maps  of 
the  department  giving  the  principal   cuUurea   according    to  the 
loicalities.    The  mtis^  mxlavre  (see  page  72)  is  useful  for  keeping 
specimens  of   the  various  chemicals  which  enter  into  agricultural 
science.    It  is  still  more  useful  when  it  contains,  as  at  Chaumont 
(Loir-et-Cher),    extracts   of  starch  or  salt    made  by  the  pupils 
themselves. 

The  ExperimerUal  Side, 

^^\^^  I  came  across  a  certain   number   of   teachers  who  practised 

the  experiments  in  pots.  Some  were  satisfied  with  the  results. 
Others,  had  not  been  so  successful.  Sometimes  the  earth 
of. the  Unurin  tiuned  out  to  possess  latent  agricultural  virtues, 
and  the  plants  without  manure  did  as  well  as  those  with,  an  ex- 
oeUent  proof  that  in  manxires,  as  in  most  things,  enough  is  as  good 
as  a  feast,  but  scarcely  the  result  desired.  At  other  times  the 
effect  of  the  weather  ruined  the  experiments.  Some  teaohetis,  I 
was  told,  neutralise  these  untoward  effects  by  changing  the  tickets, 
but)  that  is  not  playing  fair. 
(6)TM4!h«n*  In  this  matter  the  procedure  of  the  teachers  varies  con* 
gttrd«M.  aiderably.  Some  keep  their  gardens  to  themselves.  Others, 
like  the  teacher  at  Carpiquet  (Calvados),  take  the  children 
into  the  garden  and  allow  them  to  watch  the  digging  and 
planting.  Another  teacher  informed  me  he  did  not  make  his  pupils 
work  in  his  garden  because  of  the  mauvaises  la/ngves.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  teacher  who  instead  of  setting  his 
pupils  lines  made  them  set  cabbages.  The  master  at  Chauffour 
allows  the  children  to  i^ant  but  not  to  dig.  They  take  great  interest 
in  what  he  does  and  help  him  to  hunt  out  and  keep  down  the 
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noxiouB  insects.   The  teacher  at  La  Chaussee-Saint-Yictor  dbes'i^A 

better,  'fie  organises  a  campaign  against  cockchafers^ which  are  it 

terrible  pest  in  his  village,  and  the  children  are  paid  two  sous  a  kffo 

for  those  they  collect.   The  teacher  at  St.  Aventin  told  me  he  tdi)k 

the  children  into  the  garden  to  give  them  practical  lessons.    Wheri 

in  the  garden  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  dying  pear  tree,  which  wttS  • 

withering  because  it  had  reached  the  rock  in  the  subsoil  belowj 

ahd  said  it  would  come  on  as  a  lesson  in  a  week  or  two.    A  vety 

good  idea !    Some  teachers  also  perform  in  their  gardens  instead 

of  in  pots  the  *  fivefold  experiment "  with  or  without  manui-es.  .  ft 

is  not  always  successful.    Sometimes  the  earth  in  the  Umoin  plot, 

as  in  the  pots,  is  not  sufficiently  sterile.    The  wieather,  too,  is  dii 

uncertain  factor,  and,  finally,  the  sparrows   not  infrequently  eat 

up  the  seeds.    Most  school  gardens  are  next  to  the  school,  but  ill 

one  case  the  teacher's  garden  was  at  some  distance  away,  a  fact 

which,  he  said,  prevented  him  from  making  experiments. 

The  two  most  necessary  improvements  in  French  rural  economy  (r)  Omfting. 
to-day  are  a  more  extensive  use  of  natural  and  artificial  manure  and 
the  reconstitution  of  the  vine.  After  the  advent  of  tlie  phylloxera, 
and  the  various  attempts  more  or  less  ineffectual  made  to  combat  ib« 
the  ruined  peasants  gave  up  the  struggle  in  great  numbers.  Thoa 
foUpwed  the  introduction  of  the  American  vines,  the  great  majorihr, 
of  )T\'|^ch  are  not  immune,  as  some  people  think,  but  h^xiy 
^j^O^f^  to  thrive  all  the  same  though  attacked  by  the  disease.  Still, 
this  did  not  solve  the  problem.  It  was  soon  noticed  that  by  thi^ 
substitution  of  American  for  French  vines,  the  choice  viniagi^ 
which  had  been  the  produce  of  vines  cultivated  for  centuries  on 
the  same  spot  were  entirely  lost.  Happily,  the  phylloxera  only 
attacks  the  roots  of  the  plants.  A  systematic  grafting  was  therefor 
the  ob\'ious  remedy.  Unlucldly,  the  French  method  of  grafting 
is  comparatively  uncertain  in  its  effects.  But  with  the  introduction 
of  the  English  method  excellent  results  have  \y&&ii  obtained,  and 
the  vines  of  France,  at  lea^t,  in  the  districts  I  \isited,  are  ever>'where 
being  successfully  reconstituted.  Tliis,  of  coui'se,  is  largely  du^ 
to  .the  efforts  of  the  departmental  professor  of  agriculture.  :He 
has,  however,  been  ably  seconded  by  the  teachers.  In  Sarthe, 
those  who  have  taken  up  grafting  are  comparatively  numerqus^ 
as  well  as  in  Indre-et-Loire  and  Loir-€t-Cher.  Many,  in  fact,  ha\« 
made  themselves  duly  qualified  grafters,  although  the  examination 
is  no  easy  one.  The  headmaster  at  Mayet  told  me  when  he  pacs^ 
he  was  one  of  only  seventeen  out  of  a  total  list  of  seventy  candid 
dates.  He  also  showed  me  a  bed  of  grafts  he  had  made  with  the 
aid  of  the  pupils.  The  children,  being  mostly  the  sons  of  peasanta, 
take  very  readily  to  this  form  of  instruction,  and  become  very 
expert.  They  practise  in  their  own  gardens,  and.  as  flieir  Bdg^ht 
is  sharper,  they  are  pnmetimes  even  more  successful  than  t|i^ 
parents.  Nor  is  this  grafting  confined  to  the  vine  alone.  The 
teacher  at  Trun,  in  Orne,  told  me  he  taught  the  children  graftix^g 
on  apple-trees,  and  at  La  Chaussee  Saint^Victor  the  teacher  showed- 
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me  Bome  flourifihiog  pear-trees  grafted  by  the  pupQe.    I  ako  came 
across  a  teacher  who  taught  his  children  pruning,  and  doubtksi 
there  are  many  more. 
Of  the  champ  d'expSrience,  technically  speaking,  there  are  no 
(^J^JI^V^    examples    in  rural  schools.     It  is  redly  a  field   for    scientific 
ti^SSdimoL  research.     The    so-called    ordinary    champ  d'expSrience    ought 
tiraiian,        in  strict  parlance  to  be  called  a  champ  de  dimmstration,  as  it 
is  really  a  method  of  showing  results  already  ascertained.     StilL 
the  term   is   so   commonly   misapplied   that   it  has   practically 
become  a  sjmonym  for  the  other.    The  number  of  these  chanipe 
de  dim/onstration  varied  greatly  in  the  departments  I  visited,  and 
were  by  no  means  all  imder  the  control  or  even  supervision  of  the 
primary  teacher.    They  are  sometimes  lent  by  a  peasant,  some- 
times hired  by  the  commune,  sometimes  they  take  place  in  the 
teacher's  garden.    In  Calvados  out  of  763  communes  there  are  be* 
tween  twenty  and  thirty,  of  which  probably  not  moi'e  than  ten 
are  supervised  by  the  teachers.    A  teacher  who  looks  after  one 
of  these  champs  d*expirience  told  me  it  was  cultivated  by  the 
proprietor.    He  himself  merely  supervised  it,  and  took  his  bo3n8 
there     occasionally     to .  study     and     note     the    effects.       In 
the  case  of  another  "trial  field,**  about  10  kilometres  away, 
the    commime  had   provided    the    engrais   and   the   proprietor 
lent  the  field.     In  Ome,   with  512  commimes,   the  Professor 
of  Agriculture  told  me  there  are  about  sixty  champs  d'expMenoe, 
about  twenty  of  which  are  looked  after  by  the  teachers.    I  visited 
one  of  these  at  Lonray  with  the  schoolmaster.    The  peasant  who 
owned  the  field  went  with  us.      As  in  other  champs  d'expSriefice, 
the  effect  of  the  artificial  manure  was  clearly  visible.    What  seemed 
to  me  still  more  important  was  to  find  the  teacher  on  such  good 
terms  with  the  farmer.    The  director  in  the  practising  school  at 
Alenyon  told  me  he  had  a  champ  d'expirience   last  year.      The 
ordinary  crop  of  the  district  is  about  f  oiu-teen  hectolitres  the  hectare, 
or  about  sixteen  bushels  an  acre ;  his  plot  produced  twenty-six 
Iiectolitres,  or  nearly  twenty-nine  bushels  an  acre.    His  pupils  not 
only  sowed  but  cultivated  the  plot,  and  gave  it  a  dressing  of  arti- 
ficial manure.    At  Trun,  again,  there  was  a  champ  d'expSrienoe  of 
2^  acres,  in  which  experiments  were  being  made  with  three  sorts  of 
maniu^.    The  field  itself  was  lent  by  a  private  individual,  the' 
artificial  and  the  seed  being  given  by  the  department,  the  crop 
going  to  the  proprietor.    The  parents,  I  was  told,  take  much  in- 
terest in  the  experiment.    Sarthe  is  one  of  the  most  advanced 
departments     in     agricultural    education     in    some    ways.    It 
has  386  communes,  and  possessed  over  150  champs  de  dSm/m- 
stration.    These  included  experiments  in  crops  of  all  sorts  and  kinds, 
including  miteU  (a  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat,  of  which  the  farmer 
makes  his  bread),  and  rnelarde  (a  mixture  of  barley'and  oats,  with 
Which  they  feed  their  cattle).    At  Mayet  I  visited  two  champs 
d*expirience  looked  after  by  the  teacher.    The  first  was  a  patch 
of  oats,  which  showed  very  \Tsibly  the  effect  of  the  various  engrais^  • 
ahd-  compared  most  flatteringly  with  other  patches  of  oats  in  the 
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vicinity.  This  particular  ckamp  was  hired  by  the  teacher  and 
sown  by  labourers  he  employed,  the  money  being  found  by  the 
departmental  professor  of  agriculture.  The  second  field  belonged 
to  a  cultivator,  and  was  also  a  piece  of  oats.  The  effects  of  manm^e 
were  very  marked,  especially  where  the  purin,  or  liquid  manure, 
had  been  put  on.  We  met  the  cultivator  himself,  who  seemed 
highly  satisfied  with  the  experiment.  The  teacher  also  showed 
me  some  experiments  he  was  making  on  a  vineyard  near  with 
a  view  of  combatting  the  phylloxera.  In  Indre-et-Loire  the  . 
dvamps  d'expSrience  are  not  so  nmnerous.  But  one  of  the 
inspectors  informed  me  a  strong  effort  was  going  to  be  made  to 
inorease^  them.  In  Loir-et-Cher  the  departmental  professor  of 
agriculture  was  away  at  Paris,  but  judging  by  the  fine  laboratory 
at  his  disposition  the  department  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
active  as  far  as  agricultural  education  is  concerned.  I  visited  a 
small  champ  d' experience  of  2^  ares  at  St.  Denis-la -Yictoire,  which 
was  hired  by  the  commune,  and  the  "  artificial "  was  given  by 
a  Paris  firm  to  introduce  their  wares  to  the  neighbourhood. 
The  oats  and  barley  both  showed  the  effects  of  the  treatment,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  on  the  beetroot  and  haricot  beans, 
as  they  were  only  just  coming  up. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  MS.  copy  of  the  account 
of  champs  d'expSrience  and  de  demonstration  in  Sarthe  dtiring  the 
season  1898-9,  compiled  by  the  departmental  professor,  M* 
Gassarini,  and  kindly  copied  for  me  through  his  permission. 
They  will  give  some  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and 
also  the  extent  to  which  the  teachers  share  in  it.  167  champs  were 
created,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  no  less  than  26  agricultural 
associations,  and  a  certain  number  of  teachers  who  were  responsible 
for  50  of  them,  each  being  about  quarter  of  an  acre  in  size.  The 
other  parcels  of  ground  measured  on  the  average  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  apiece.  The  total  area  amoimted  to  about  111  acres,  not 
counting  in  the  standard  plotsy  which  came  to  nearly  the  same 
superficies;  the  tSmoins  represented  in  this  case  the  ordinary 
methods  of  cultivation  of  the  locality  in  which  the  trial  plot  was 
situated.  Most  of  the  trial  fields  were  established  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  certain  manures,  or  the  choice  of  seeds.  The  experi- 
mental fields  were  devoted  to  a  trial  of  a  few  new  varieties  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes ;  experiments  in  the  effect  of  manures 
were  made  in  the  schools.  The  demonstrations  were  made  for  the 
most  part  among  the  more  progressive  farmers.  The  results  were 
very  satisfactory,  despite  the  bad  season.  Economic  statistics  are 
given  to  show  that  the  use  of  well  chosen  manures  is  really 
a  saving  of  money,  being  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
improvement  in  the  crops,  while  the  unexhausted  improvement 
to  the  land  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  This  economic 
aspect  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  The  comparative 
''yield **  is  no  guide  imless  the  comparative  cost  is  considerecl. 
Details    on    successful    experiments    in    comparative    manures 
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follow.  Mention  is  made  of  the  economies  realised  by 
cultivators  who  have  bought  the  raw  materials  for  artificial 
manures,  and  mixed  them  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
mental professor.  Finally,  the  latter  regrets  that  only  a  quarter  of  the 
farmei-s  profit  by  these  experiments  and  take  the  professor's  advice. 
Time,  more  of  these  object-lessons,  the  spread  of  education, 
the  disappearance  of  Uie  older  generation,  with  the  new 
generation,  who  are  less  ''untoward,"  to  take  its  place,  ai'e  all 
factors  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  new  c^iculture. 

I  came  across  several  teachers  who,  apart  from  taking 
their  pupils  to  visit  the  champs  d^expdrien^e,  also  made  excur- 
sions with  them,  according  to  the  instruction  of  4th  January, 
1897.  The  children  are  often  armed  with  note-books,  the 
i*ough  notes  of  which  are  furnished  either  by  the  teacher'i 
explanations  or  their  own  reflections,  and  serve  afterwards  for 
an  essay  or  an  oral  narration  of  the  walk.  Another  good  way  of 
utilising  these  outings  is  that  of  the  headmaster  of  St.  Aubin's 
(Calvados),  who  encourages  his  pupils  to  form' a  botanical  garden 
by  collecting  new  plants  during  these  excursions.  The  garden  is 
divided  into  plots  reserved  for  the  principal  fanodUes,  and  each  new 
acquisition  is  planted  in  the  bed  reserved,  for  the  genus.  This 
helps  to  impress  the  family  on  the  pupil's  mind. 

Some  of    the  older  teachers  are  somewhat  indifferent.      They 
look   on    the    subject   rather  as   a  new  fad,  though  there  are 
exceptions.    I  came  across  one  veteran   at  La  Chaussee  -  Saint- 
Victor,  who  had  been  an  enthusiastic  pioneer   in  the  movement 
from  the  start.    A  certain  munber  of  teachers,  I  was  told  by 
one  eminent  authority,  are  rather  lukewarm.    They  have  gone 
into  education  because  they  detested  agriculture.    Such  recruits 
are  not  very  likely,  therefore,  to  make  tiie  best  of  teachers  in  tli« 
matter.    Again,  there  are  districts  where  the  movement  has  barely 
caught  on  at  all.    An  inspector  with  a  y&ry  big  district  told  me  he 
had  about  five  teachers  who  seriously  took  up  the  matter,  the  rest 
confined  themselves  to  class  teaching.     Some  of  the  teaching, 
therefore,  is  too  bookish,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  w^here  the 
teacher  makes  no  effort  to  render  it  real,  either  by  experiments 
in  his  garden  or  in  pots,  or  by  forming  at  least  a  proper  school 
museum.    And  here  again  I  find  my  opinion  supported  by  that  of 
an  inspector,  who  said  he  had  no  high  opinion  of  the  theoretical 
teaching  as  given  in  most  of  the  schools.    Per  contra,  the  best 
teachers  not  only  seem  to  be  trying  to  make  their  teaching  practical, 
but  also  to  atta9h  it  to  the  local  agriculture,  of  whatever  nature  it 
may  be,  insisting  in  the  grass  cotmtries  rather  on  questions  of  cattle 
and  cattle-feeding ;  in  the  arable  districts  on  cereals ;  in  the  vine 
regions,  on  the  treatment  of  the  vine.    At  the  same  time,  they 
encourage  the  children  to  form  botanical  collections,  help  them  to 
discriminate  between  the  birds  and  insects  useful  to  agriculture, 
and  its  enemies ;  take  them  for  interesting  excursions,  and  make 
them  record  their  impressions,  and  kindle  in  them  thereby  B0t 
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only  i£n  interest  in  but  a  love  of  the  countiy-side.  The  outlines  of 
this  teaching,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  have  been  very  clearly  laid 
down.  It  should  be  scientific,  for  it  deals  with  "  the  science  of  the 
soil,  of  the  plant,  of  the  animal "  (academy  inspector  of  Manche 
1897),  and  it  must  be  practical,  and  to  ensure  this  every  school 
should  have  its  own  champ  d* experience.  The  head  of  one  of  the  Need  of 
higher  primary  schools  told  me  he  had  no  very  great  belief  in  the  ^c^^^^enee 
enseigiieTneTit  agricole  unless  the  teacher  had  a  duimp  d'expSrience.  everywhere. 
A  very  bright  teacher  at  Chaumont  confessed  he  felt  he  reaUy 
could  not  do  much  without  a  champ  d'exp^rience,  and  meant  to 
ask  the  village  council  for  one  next  year.  And,  again,  the  primary 
inspector  of  Vendome  looked  on  the  multiplication  of  champs 
d'exp^rience  as  the  one  thing  needful.  This  view  is  also  strongly 
held  by  the  administration  at  the  present  time,  and  M.  Ren^  Leblanc, 
who  is  already  ready  to  practise  what  he  preaches,  established  in 
a  small  comer  of  the  Exhibition  a  model  school  garden,  which  only 
covered  about  74  square  yards,  or  a  little  over  two  rods,  an  area 
which  it  should  not  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  smallest 
commune  to  provide.  ?  The^  garden  itself  (see  plan  below) 
represents  exactly  the  misc  en  sckne  of  the  principal  demonstra- 
tions suggested  in  the  celebrated  circular  of  Januaiy  4tli,  1898.* 
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JAftDIN  SCOLAIRE 


1.  Maize.  2.  Tomatoes.  3.  Potatoes.  4.  Leeks,  spinach,  strawberries, 
all  without  manure.  2».  Some  strips  with  manure  without  phosphoric 
aad.  3'  Id.,  without  mtrate.  4'.  Same  culture,  with  complete  manure, 
r.  fountain.    K.  Meteorological  kiosk. 

♦  So  runs  the  official  account  in  the  "  Revue  Pcdagogiquc,"  from  which 
the  ftTtract  which  follows  is  taken. 
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mode  e  at 
th«  Exhibi- 
tion, 


Need  of 
sanction. 


The  extm 
prize "«. 


*'  Many  ^of  ^the  plants  were  sent  direct  from  school  gardoii 
The  ^jbotamcal  bed  m  the  middle  is  composed  of  fidd  flowen. 
It  -^'suffices  for  the  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  prin- 
cipal families,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  being  ornamental.  In 
the  foreground  of  the  garden  is  a  narrow  bed  containing  tibe 
principal  leguminous  and  gramineous  plants  that  every  cultivator 
ought  to  know.  To  the  left  five  little  squares  of  a  metre  eadi  have 
been  sown  with  a  suitable  mixtiure  of  these  legiuninotis  and  gra- 
mineous plants,  in  order  to  form  specimen  meadow  plots.  In  a  quad- 
rangular pbt  of  f oiur  metres  square,  whose  soil  is  practically  sterile, 
four  distinct  strips  have  been  prepared  for  demonstrative  culture. 
The  first  is  the  standard  with  no  maniire ;  the  last  has  received 
a  complete  dressing  of  mamu*e.  In  the  two  others  one  fertiliziDg 
element  is  wanting :  nitrate  is  lacking  in  one  and  phosphoric  add 
in  the  other.  The  plants  in  each  are  identical,  and  include  maize, 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  in  the  last  square,  leeks,  spinach,  and  straw- 
berries. Against  the  wall  at  the  side  are  climbing  plants,  vines, 
and  fruit-trees."  In  spite  of  the  torrid  heat  and  tiie  persistant 
attentions  of  the  Paris  sparrows,  the  garden  looked  remarkably 
well,  and  the  experiments  were  most  satisfactory. 

['^Pinally,  if  the  teaching  is  to  have  the  fuU  importance  attached 
to  it  that  it  deserves,  it  must  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  other  compulsory  subjects  for  the  written  part  of  the  ceHifictd 
d*itvde8.  Introduced  at  first  among  the  oral  subjects,  it  is  now 
included  in  the  vmtten  part  of  the  examination,  with  tiie  proviso, 
however,  of  only  counting  at  the  oral.  As  the  latter  part  of  the 
examination  is  often  more  or  less  a  formality  (only  one  or  two  per 
cent,  of  the  candidates  being  plucked  at  it),  it  is  evident  that  agn- 
cultural  education  should  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  other 
main  subjects,  with  which  it  is  certainly  of  equal  importance. 

It  possesses,  nevertheless,  one  advantage  which  is  not 
shared  by  the  other  subjects.  In  most  departments  examinatioBS 
are  organised,  at  which  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  best 
pupils,  and  also  to  the  masters  who  have  taught  them.*  Kj 
Russian  colleague  on  the  jury,  to  whose  able  report  reference  baa 
abeady  been  made,  reported  xmfavourably  as  to  the  jn^ctical  value 
of  those  examinations.  They  led  to  mere  cramming,  and  neither 
the  examining  staff  was  big  enough  to  make  the  examination 
serious,  nor  was  the  time  given  to  the  examiilation  sufficient  Since 
then  it  is  plain  much  progress  has  been  made.  The  improvemoi^ 
that  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  schools  must  neceflsarily 
assert  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  qtialities  of  pupils  presented  at  the 
examinations,  though  I  happened  upon  one  or  two  persons  who 
were  still  sceptical  of  their  efficacy. 

*  These  are  awarded  partly  on  the  performance  of  the  pupila  and 
partly  on  essays  sent  in  by  the  teachers  on  some  agricultural  subject. 
To  give  the  smaller  schools  a  cluince  of  competing,  the  schools  in  Sarthe 
are  divided  into  three  classes — {\)  higher  primary,  (2)  schools  with  three 
departments,  and  (3)  scbooU  with  one  or  two  departments. 
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ine  examination  is  in  two  parts.  First  there  is  a  composition 
on  some  written  subject  (with  perhaps  other  questions  appended) 
common  to  all  the  schooLs  examined,  and  then  a  sort  of  roving 
conmiission  go  round  the  schools  and  examine  the  children.  For 
the  followiag  specimen  papers  I  have  to  thank  M.  Jarary, 
ixispector  at  Tom-s  The  method  employed  in  the  fii-st  part  of 
these  papers  is  famiUar  to  the  British  public  from  the  missitig 
Tvord  competitions. 


Schoob  of 
Toara. 
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Year  1900.     |  SCHOOL  AGRICULTURAL  COMPETITION. 

M  (Girls.)  .^ 

Knowledge  of  Common  Things. 

(Read  aitentivdy  ea^h  question  and  insert  in  the  dotted  spctoe  the 

proper  word.) 

1.  The  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  principally  oompoBed  of  two  gaaes, 
which  are  :  —  lBt, ;  2nd, 

2.  The  one  of  these  two  gases  which  supporte  combustion  and 
respiration  is  called 

3.  Water  appears  in  three  different  states  according  to  its  tem- 

peratui*e  ;  tliese  three  states  are  :  the state ;  the 

state  ;  the state. 

4.  Water  is  not  always  drinkable ;  in  order  that  it  may  be  so  it 
is  necessary  to it  or  to it. 

5.  Defective  heating  apparatus  can  cause  asphjnua  in  allowmg 

to  escape  into  the  room  two  dangerous  gases,  one  called 

and  the  other 

6.  The  four  principal  fermented  drinks  are 


Vi 


7.  All  fermented  drinks  contain  a  dangerous  element   called 


8.  Phosphorus  ent^i-s  into  the  composition  of and 

into  the  composition  of  chemic^d  manures  called 

9.  The  best  clothes  in  summer  and  in  winter  are  made  of  .  .  .  .  . 
stuflf. 

10.  To  get  rid  of  in«»cts  and  molluscs,  injurious  to  cultivation, 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  into  gardens and 

11.  The  complete  flower  is  composed  of   fom*   principal  ports, 

which  are :  Ist,  the  (masculine),  composed  of ;  2nd,  the 

(feminine),  composed  of ;   3rd,  the  (plural) ; 

4th,  the  (masculine),  composed  of 

12.  Bees  are  housed  in which  contain  a  number  of 

insects,  which  amount  from  ....  to  ...  .  and  contain  each 
a and and 

13.  The   finest  wools   are   derived   from sheep; 

the  sum  total  of  the  wool  covering  these  sheep  is.  called 

Qv£8tio7i8  of  Domestic  Economy. 

(Answer  eo/ch  question  in  the  spojce  left  in  blank—space  gioen,  from 

two  to  three  lines.) 

1.  Why  must  one  air  rooms?  2.  Why  should  one  not  allow 
plants  to  be  left  in  the  room  ?  3.  What  precautions  are  to  be 
taken  in  cleaning  and  preparing  petroleum  and  spirit  lamps  ?  4. 
What  is  the  use  of  ashes  in  washing  ?  5.  What  precautions  are  to 
be  taken  during  a  thimderstorm  in  the  house  or  in  the  fields? 
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6.  What  is  the  first  aid  to  be  given  to  a  person  who  has  been  bitten 
by  a  viper  ?  7.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  what  is  the  first  aid  to  be 
given  to  the  patient  while  awaiting  the  doctor's  arrival  ?  8.  Bread- 
making,  the  iise  of  yeast. 

Drawing  (space  given,  half  a  page). 

Design  an  apron.  You  will  lightly  indicate  with  a  dotted  line 
the  hem,  the  belt,  and  the  pockets. 

BooMceepiiig, 

A  farmer's  wife  goes  to  the  market.  She  sells  5  chickens  at  3  fr. 
75  cent,  a  piece,  6  kilos  of  butter  at  2  fr.  10  cent,  the  half  kilo, 
3  dozen  eggs  at  90  cent,  a  dozen.  She  bu3^s  3  metres  of  calico  at 
55  cent,  a  metre,  1  kilo  250  gr.  of  coffee  at  5  fr.  50  cent,  the  kilo, 
and  spends  2  fr.  40  cent,  on  small  purchases.  Make  out  her  account 
for  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  indicate  the  sum  brought  forward. 

Short  Essay  {about  half  a  page), 

1.  Butter :   its  making  and  preservation— salt  butter,   melted 
butter.      2.  The  Silkworm:    its   metamorphoses;    producu 
obtains  from  it. 
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(Boys.)  Schoob  of 

Toms.'} 

Knowledge  of  Common  Things. 

{Read  attentively  each  qriestion,  and  insert  in  the  dotted  spaxic  the 

proper  word.) 

1.  Plants  derive  from  the  air  a  gas, acid,  which  they 

decompose  by  means  of  their ,  thanks  to  the  light  of 

the 

2.  Fermented   liquors   (name   four : 

)    are    (useful    or    injurious) 

when  taken  in  moderation ;  distilled  liquors,  such  as 

are  always  injurious. 

3.  Sulphm-,  whose  colour  is ,  is  employed  in  manu- 
facture for and  in  agriculture  to  combat  a  disease  of  the 

vine  called 

4.  Limestone  is  distinguishable  from  flint  by  the  fact  that  lime- 
stone   makes with       ;    the    effervescence 

is  caused  by  the  liberation  of  a  gas  called acid. 

5.  Limestone  is  a  carbonate  of while  plaster  is  a  .... 

of  lime. 

6.  Lime  is  derived  from  a  mineral  called which  is 

burnt  during  several  days  in  •  .  .  apparatus  called 
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7.  To  inGrease  the  yield  of  artificial  pastures  one  scaMers  on  tihem 
dust. 

8.  Atmospheric  pressure  is  measimxl  by  the  aid  of  irkstrumentB 

called and  temperatuire  by  the  aid  of  instruments 

called 

9.  In  our  districts  when  the  barometer  falls,  it  is  a  sign  of 

10.  Name  two  insectivorous  mammals,  the and  the 


11.  The  mammals  most  useful  to  man  are :  the and 

the ;  they  belong  to  the  order  of  the 

12.  Name  an  insect  injm-ious  to  the  vine? and  one 

injurious  to  the  com  ? 

13.  Gives  the  names  of  the  male,  the  female,  and  the  young  of  the 
following  races  of  animals : — 


Horses :  1st ...  . 

Cattle :  Ist  .  .  .  . 

Sheep :  Ist  ...  . 

Goats:  1st  ...  . 
Pigs :     1st 


... 


•  •  • 


2nd  .  .  .  .;  3rd 

2nd  .  .  .  . ;  3rd 

2nd  .  .  .  . ;  3rd  ....  I J 

2nd  .  .  .  . ;  3rd  ....  ..       i 

2nd  .  .  .  . ;  3rd  ....  .      .^ 


Shjort  Agricultural  Qvestions. 

Reply  briefly  to  each  question  in  the  spo/ce  left  blank  (two  or  three 

lines  generally  left  for  each  answer). 

1.  How  can  one  put  out  a  chimney  on  fire  ?  2.  What  precautions 
should  be  taken  in  a  thunderstorm  ?  3.  What  do  you  call  a  bird  of 
prey  ?  How  do  you  class  them  ?  Are  they  useful  or  injurious  ? 
4.  Among  the  batracbians  one  must  respect  the  ugliest ;  the  .  .  .  • 
.  .  .    Why  ?    5.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  roots  of  plants  ? 

6.  What  is  a  pastm^e  ?    How  many  sorts  of  pastures  are  there  7 

7.  Name  two  plants  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  natural 
pastures,  and  two  otliers  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  artificial 
pastiu"es.  8.  How  do  you  manufactiu^  spirits  of  wine,  eau  de  vie, 
and  cider  brandy. 

Drawing. 
Design  a  simple  leaf,  indicating  the  name  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  leaf  (lilac,  or  lime,  or  pear  tree,  for  instance) ;  next  a  composite 
(acacia,  chestnut,  for  instance).    (Space  given,  half  a  page.) 

Arithmetic. 
A  vine  owner  buys  350  kilos  of  sulphur  at  28  fr.  the  100  kilos. 
As  he  pays  ready  money  he  profits  by  a  certain  discount,  and  only 
gives  93  fr.  10  cent.  What  is  the  rate  of  the  discount  ?  (Space  given, 
half  a  page.) 

Short  Essays. 

(Expand  each  of  the  following  subjects.) 

1.  The  batrachians :  characteristics  and  metamorphoses.    (Half 
a  page.) 

2.  Description  of  a  storm :  effects  of  atmospheric  electricity ; 
how  to  protect  oneself  against  the  lightning; 
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In  Calvados  fiva  out  of  six  of  the  agricultural  sooieties  for  tlie 
arrondissemeuts  hold  similar  examinatioiis.  The  examiners 
are  members  of  the  aasooiations  and  the  professors  of 
agricultura  The  primary  inspectors  report  to  the  academy 
inspector  those  teachers  whose  pupils  have  done  paiiicularly 
well,  and  the  former  receive  medals  and  diplomas.  Some 
even  obtain  the  agricultural  decoration.  The  Sodetd  d'Enoofwrage- 
meni  at  Paris  and  other  national  agricultural  societies  also  furnish 
subventions.  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  inspectors  about  the  practical 
nature  of  the  examinations.  He  assm*ed  me  the  question  had 
seriously  occupied  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  associations, 
and  that  it  now  was  really  a  thorough  test,  though  he  admitted 
that  elsewhere  teachers  have  sometimes  taken  it  up  as  a  speculation. 
(He  spoke  of  one  teacher  as  a  maivn  qui  a/oait  Morochd  uns  dicorO' 
ticm.)  The  system  of  agricultural  education  is  probably  more 
developed  in  Sarthe  than  in  any  other  part  of  France.  Last  year 
(1899)  for  the  prizes  given  by  the  agricultural  society  there  were 
over  400  candidates  in  the  a/rrondiasement  of  Mamers.  The 
children  were  all  orally  examined,  and  the  questions  bore  parti- 
cularly on  the  exact  cultivation  of  their  own  particular  district. 
Sarthe  is  particularly  well  equipped  in  agricultural  education,  as 
it  possesses  a  professor  for  each  arrondissement,  as  well  as  a  departr 
mental  professor.  For  the  whole  of  Sarthe  there  were  last  year 
(1898)  over  800  candidates.  The  examination  was  held  at  thirty- 
three  centres,  mainly  chef84ieux  of  cantons,  and  it  took  a  peripatetic 
board  of  examiners  eight  days  to  do  the  oral  work.  Again,  in  the 
regional  examination,  held  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  every  School 
four  years,  in  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  France,  Sarthe,  whidi  ^IhSti^ 
is  in  the  Western  Division,  obtained  far  the  most  prizes  in  the 
competition  for  that  region.  In  Indre-et-Loire,  in  addition  to 
the  ooncoura  agriooles,  I  found  there  are  expositions  agriccies,  at 
which  the  teadiers  exhibit  the  results  of  their  experiments.  The 
day  is  further  utilised  for  the  distribution  of  the  rewards  to  the 
successful  pupils  in  the  agricultural  competition,  who  are  invited 
up  to  receive  their  prizes.  Their  expenses  are  paid,  and  the  day 
is  looked  on  as  a  very  pleasant  outing.  These  annual  exhibitions 
are  arranged  by  arrondissements,  and  are  held  in  turn  in  the 
various  ckefs  lieux  of  the  cantons. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  curriculum  of  French  priinai^y  The 
education  wiH  be  lost  on  EngUsh  readers  if  they  have  not^^.^^!^ 
seen,  from  the  brief  notes  on  the  ordinary  subjects  and  the 
detailed  examination  of  agricultural  education,  the.  way  in  which 
the  subjects  not  only  dovetail  into  one  another  but  also  overlap, 
with  tiie  result  of  producing,  not  indeed  confusion,  but 
cohesion.*'  Thus  the  reading  lesson  is  drawn  on  for  la 
morale,  the  morale  in  its  turn  draws  upon  the  history  book, 
the  history  book  is  worked  in  with  the  geography,  the 
geography,    through    its   physical   features,    finds    its  basis    in 

*  The][exact  limits  of  the  co-ordination  of  studies  ore  well  indicated  in 
the  **  General  Beport  of  the  Board  Iiispectors  **  to  thb  London  School 
Bbatd  (1901).  ji 
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science,  the  science  again  is  the  foint  de  depart  for  the  agricul* 
tural  teaching,  which  coalesces  with  arithmetic  in  the  comjh 
tabilitS  a^gricole,  the  arithmetic  is  utiUsed  for  the  practical  geometry, 
the  practical  geometry  figures  in  the  drawing  syllabus,  the  drawing 
is  closely  linked  to  the  writing*,  and  the  ^^Titing  is  worked  through 
the  spelling  with  the  reading  lxx)k,  out  of  wliich  springs  again  the 
recitation,  which  forms  with  it  a  hapj)v  limiting  ground  for  the 
grammar  questions.  Thus  the  whole  gamut  of  subjects  are  not  only 
related,  but  inter-related, and  finally  correlated.  And  now,  perhaps, 
is  plain  how  impossible  it  is  to  completely  isolate  such  a  subject 
as  la  morale  or  agricultural  education  that  cannot  be  severed  from 
the  whole  curriculum  without  mutilating  it,  by  cutting  into  at 
the  time  certain  integral  jwrtions  of  other  subjects,  for  the  parts 
of  the  curriculum  are  not  really  detachable  as  the  parts  of  a  watch, 
they  sve  members  of  a  corpus  of  studies  that  make  up  the  progranune 
of  elementary  education. 
Ponible^  But  when  we  come   to  the    fiulher   question   of    how   far  it 

tioiTbetwiMn  ^   possible   to   reaUse   the    programme,  to   put   all    these    care- 
town  and       fully-thought-out    principles     into     execution,    and    follow     out 
country.        j^^jj^   ^j^^   indications    of    the    different  s^•llabuses,   we    at    once 
come  across  the  time  problem,    and    the  old    difficulty    which 
confronts  all  educators,  of  trying  to  get  a  quart  of  learning  into 
a  pint  pot,  presents  itself.     The  French  authorities  try  to    get 
round  the  problem  by  telling    the  teachers  to  insist  in    their 
teaching  on  what  seems  to  be  the  essential  part,  and  in  this  way,  no 
doubt,  a  country  teacher  will  give  his  teaching  a  country  cast,  and 
a  town  teacher  will  give  his  atowTi  cast.    Yet,  qui  s'emhrasse  trap 
itreirvt  mal,  and  many  people  think  it  would  be  better  to  regularise 
in  theory  what  is  already  done  in  practice,  and  dehberately  create 
a  separate  programme  for  town  and  country  schools,  as  in  fact 
has  already  been  done  in  some  departments  for  agriculture.     A 
commencement  of  this  has  also  been  made  in  the  certificat  d'itudes, 
where  agriculture  and  drawing  figure  as  alternate  subjects,  with  the 
result  that  country  children  generally  take  the  former,  and  town 
children  the  latter.    Such  a  dirision  would  have  the  immense 
benefit  of  preventing  the  teachers  from  attempting  to  cover  too 
much  ground.     The  teachers  themselves  appear  to  favour  the 
idea.    At  the  Congress  of  the  "  Amicales,"  at  Paris,  the  following 
motion  w^as  canned.    "  Considering  that  it  is  unsuitable  to  impose 
on  the  sons  of  peasants  the  same  studies  as  on  the  sons  of  work- 
men in  the  big  towns,  and  that  such  a  subject  excellent  at  Paris 
is  not  at  all  so  excellent  in  a  sequestered  village,  and  that  each 
region,  each  big  centre  has  different  industrial  and  commercial 
aspirations ;     .     .     .    .    the  Union  makes  the  following  proposi- 
tions :  there  shall  be  a  different  programme  for  town  and  country 
schools.    For   certain    subjects  a  regional   programme    can    be 
adopted."    One  inspector  I  spoke  to  on  the  subject  told  me  he 

*  Le  dessin  est  une  ^riture  particuliere,  1  ecriture  de  la  forme. —Mr 
Fouillot,  Academy  Inspector  of  Cher,  1897. 
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had  already  proposed  the  idea  at  the  conference  at  Havre,  nor 
had  he  shrunk  from  carrying  out  the  proposal  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion of  having  different  types  of  teachers  for  the  different 
types  of   schools. 

M.  Le  Chevallier,  the  Academy  Inspector  of  Orne,  is  not  only 
favourable  to  the  change,  but  wrote  about  it  in  the  pedagogical 
press,  as  far  back  as  1893-94.  The  director  of  a  normal  school  declared 
himself  to  be  a  partisan  of  the  idea,  and  added  that  it  was  accept- 
able to  many  inspectors,  but  that  the  adminiatration  was  not  yet 
converted.  Government  officials  have  necessarily  to  adopt  a  con- 
servative attitude.  Yet  the  problem  in  France  is  far  simpler  than 
with  us.  There  is  an  absence  of  many  complicating  factors. 
The  great  inequalities  in  English  salaries  tend  to  rob  the  country 
of  its  best  teachers,  especially  as  the  most  valuable  posts  are 
in  the  towns.  In  France  the  towns  possess  but  little  economic 
attraction,  for  salaries  are  independent  of  localities.  Hence 
rural  teachers  are  less  tempted,  to  desert  the  country.  A  further 
tie  is  their  official  position  as  a  government  servant,  which  gives 
them  a  certain  status  in  the  village,  to  which  they  are  often  attached 
by  birth  or  connexion.  Foi-,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the 
ordinary  teacher  often  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  gravitate 
back  to  his  village  or  at  least  to  its  neighbourhood.  There  is 
already,  therefore,  a  sort  of  imconscious  selection  at  work  among 
the  teachers  in  France  of  a  town  or  country  post,  the  latter  not 
being  such  a  Hobson's  choice  as  with  us.  This,  combined  with 
a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  some  sort  of  decentralisation  with  a 
view  to  adapting  the  school  more  closely  to  local  needs,  renders  an 
attempt  at  some  sort  of  differentiation  not  altogether  improbable. 


CHAPTER    VI.-THE    CJERTIFICAT    D'ETUDES. 

The  pedagogical  and  educational  side  of  French  education  inspectioTi. 
is  supervised,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  inspectors.  They  look  into 
the  teaching  given  in  the  schools,  and  to  them  is  entrusted  the 
task  of  seeing  that  only  fit  and  proper  persons  are  admitted  to  the 
full  exercise  of  the  profession  through  the  certificat  d'aptitvde. 
But  their  circonscriptions  are  often  large  and  the  distances  very 
great.  One  inspector  told  me  there  were  schools  in  his  district 
he  could  only  visit  every  other  year.  True,  there  are  the  annual 
or  half-yearly  teachers'  meetings,  which  must  be  of  considerable 
use  in  helping  to  keep  the  teachers  and  teaching  methods 
together,  even  if  the  inspector  does  not  always  get  the  full  value 
out  of  them. 

The     question     therefore     naturally    arises,    Is    this    yearly  The  need 
audit   of  the  schools,   with  the  teachers'  meetings  to  talk  over  ^^  ^^iljl|fir 
its  results,   sufficient  ?     Dare    the    State,  which   is  the   largest  AU^ct 
shareholder  in  the    national    schools,  content   itself  with   these  J'Pin^®"^  "^ 

safeguards?     Is    not   some  sort   of    general  examination   testa*J^in^^ 

ejMiml'"   ' 
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necessary  for    the   masters  themselves,  to  keep  them   maiv  or 
less  in  line,  and  up  to  the  mark,  and  to  prevent  them  straggling  ? 
Otherwise,  with    no    general    standard    before    them,    with   no 
really   binding    syllabus    on   which    to    model   their     teaching, 
are  not  standard  and  perapective  in  teaching  likely  to  suffer  ?    Is 
not  such  a  test  an  excellent  thuig  for  the  pupils  in  presenting  them 
with  a  definite  goal  to  aim  at,  at  least  the  most  enterprising  and 
promising  of  them  ?    Such  a  test  must  not  be  an  obligatory  but  a 
vohmtarv  one,  for  the  examination  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  C^udine 
forks,  under  which  all  must  pass,  is  not  likely  to  be  popular  in  any 
country,  and  its  evils  have  been  sufficiently  patent  in  England 
to  need  of  no  recapitulation.    But  docs  not  a  voluntar}^  test  tend 
to  create  a  sort  of  intellectual  dite  in  primary  sohoolB?     Why, 
then,  should  not  what  is  a  good  thing  for  secondary  and  higher 
education  be  good  for  primary  ?       Siu^ely  it  is  desirable  to  give 
to  the  best  of  the  boys  who  leave  the  school  some  sort  of  hall-mark 
which  shows  that  in  their  school  career  they  have  satisfied  their 
natural  judges.    Are  not  employers  likely  to  recognise  this    and 
give  such  boy  the  preference  when  a  post  is  going  7  And  in  this 
case,  is  not  it  of  the  highest  value  to  promote  good  relations  betiveen 
business  men^and  the  school,  and  draw  them  closer  together,  instead 
of    the  present   happy-go-lucky  fashion   in    which    each    party 
in   this  coimtry  goes   its  own  way  and  puts  all  the  blame  on 
the   other?     Does   not,   at  least   in    a    country   like    France, 
such   an   examination   escape  from  one   of   the  great   evils    of 
an   over-production    of   diplomas,   which,    as   they   imply  more 
or  less  a  Government  guarantee  of  employment,  suffer  from  a 
similar  depreciation  as  other  paper  values,  when  the  State  has 
issued  more  bank  notes  than  it  can  meet,  whereas  a  certificate 
for  passing  the  leaving  examination  in  the  primary  school  could 
never  be  construed  into  anything  like  a  claim  on  the  credit  of  the 
State  for  the  humblest  post?    In  setting  up  such  a  standard  of 
attainment,  which  all  have  a  chance  of  reaching  if  they  have  moderate 
abilities,  without  let  or  hindrance  to  their  fellows,  are  not  the  most 
dangerous  features  of  indiscriminate,  **  all  against  all,"  cut-throat, 
competition  eliminated,  and  along  with  it  many  of  the  evils  of  over- 
pressure and  over-work  ?    And,lastly,when  such  a  test  is  not  written 
only,  but  oral,  does  it  not  act,  not  merely  as  an  assay  of  knowledge, 
but  also  as  a  test  for  the  application  of  knowledge,  by  putting  a 
premium  on  qualities  which  are  of  real  worth  in  daily  life— presence 
of  mind,  power  to  utilise  one's  knowledge  and  intelligence,  and  to  put 
them  forth  in  a  skilful  and  shapely  fashion  ?    Surely  the  kna^k 
of  grasping   a  situation  at  once,    or    thinking  out  a  problem 
quickl}%  when  time  is  all  important,  of  seeing  a  point  two  minutes 
before  one's  competitors,  is,  after  soundness  of  juc^ment,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  factors  in  business,  and  oral  examinations  are 
assuredly  one  of  the  best  wa3^s  of  bringing  out  such  qualities. 

The  certifi-        It  is  probable  that  arguments  somewhat  of  this  sort  have  led  to 
^^'te*  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  the  certificat  d'dtudes  in  Francis; 
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But  though  it  may  be  said  to  have  entered  into  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people,  it  has  lately  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  very  violent  series  of  attacks,  which  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  to  inquire  carefully  into  all  the  workings  of  any 
system  before  pronouncing  on  its  ultimate  value.  So  much  has 
this  been  the  case  that  at  the  teachers'  conference  of  Amdcales  no 
less  than  four  reports  out  of  nineteen  presented  on  the  subject 
demanded  its  suppression  pure  and  simple,  and  all  the  others  pro- 
posed modifications  more  or  less  profoimd. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  reports  on  the  subject  wa^  that  pre-  Its  defect  ?*. 
sented  by  the  Paris  teachers.  It  states  that  to-day  the  certificat  is  a 
hackneyed  title  which  no  longer  signifies  anything.  This  is  due 
in  the  first  case,  according  to  the  report,  to  the  excessive  easiness 
of  the  examination,  and  still  more  so  to  the  abuse  of  the  system 
of  repSchage,  which  consists  in  going  over  the  papers  of  those  who 
are  **  ploughed  "  and  attempting  to  find  extenuating  circumstances 
for  such  as  are  just  the  wrong  side  of  the  line,  in  order  to  bring 
their  marks  up  to  the  necessary  minimum.  These  **  humane " 
proceedings  have  been  pushed  to  such  excess  that  candidates  have 
been  let  through  because  they  were  at  the  end  of  their  school  time  ! 
Again,  by  the  law  of  1882  candidates  can  present  themselves  as 
soon  as  they  are  over  eleven.  This  provision,  which  was  framed 
with  the  idea  of  encouraging  the  children  to  present  themselves 
for  the  examination,  by  offering  the  premium  of  a  year's  exemp- 
tion to  those  who  passed  it,  has  led  instead  to  the  growing  depopula- 
tion of  the  school  and  the  premature  departure  of  the  more 
promising  scholars.  Other  evils  attributed  to  it  are  that  it  distorts 
the  curriculum  and  creates  unhealthy  rivahy  between  the  masters 
of  different  schools. 

The  criticisms  of  the  numerous  teachers  I  spoke  to  on  the  sub-  The  teachers* 
ject  were  not  so  sweeping  in  character,  though  on  the  whole  they  *^^*®^™- 
were  rather  unfavourable  than  favoi^able.  The  following  is  a 
rough  table  of  their  opinions.  The  certificate  is  a  good  subject  for 
emulation,  affording  both  teachers  and  taught  a  useful  objective, 
according  to  one  inspector,  though  several  teachers  said  they  could  dis- 
pense with  this  stimulus.  It  leads  to  cramming ;  this  cramming  leads 
to  over-pressure  for  the  pupils  and  over-work  for  the  masters,  as 
one  teacher  bluntly  put  it,  &e8t  la  mort  avao  maitres.  But  some  of 
this  over-pressure  must  be  put  down  to  the  irregular  attendance, 
according  to  an  inspector.  It  is  true  that  teachers  ai*e  told  not 
to  press  the  children,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  declare  that 
much  is  required  of  them.  Then  another  result  of  the  examination 
is  that  the  non-obligatory  subjects  suffer.  In  French  schools 
the  last  month  of  the  school  year  is  given  to  revision,  and 
the  non-obligatory  subjects  are  more  or  less  dropped  in  view  of 
the  examination.  Children  are  more  inclined  to  leave  after  the 
certificat  than  formerly.  The  examination  is  good  for  maintaining 
the  level  of  studies,  but  leads  to  exaggei'ated  notions  in  the  parents 
as  to  its  value.    It  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  petit  bachot  (small 
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B.A.!),  confounded  by  others  with  the  hreioet,  while  in  Brittany 
admiring  parents  look  on  a  child  who  has  been  auccesBfoi 
as  a  petit  notaire  (what  a  pathetic  side  there  is  to  all  this 
simplicity  I ),  and  many  openly  speak  of  him  as  un  petit  satnnt^ 
who  has  learnt  all  that  his  master  can  teach  him.  The  certificai 
is  good  for  commercial  circles,  but  its  use  is  less  obvious 
in  the  country.  Again,  the  oral  examination,  which  might  be 
made  most  valuable,  is  too  much  of  a  formality.  For  whereas 
23  per  cent,  are  generally  plucked  at  the  Ayrit,  only  1  or  2  per 
cent,  are  ploughed  in  the  vivd-voce  portion. 

This  catalogue  of  defects  is  certainly  a  formidable  one,  but,  after 
all,  these  criticisms  are  for  the  most  part  criticisms  of  detail.  Ab 
the  teachers  of  Paris  say  very  truly  in  their  report  on  the  subject, 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  harsh  criticism  that  the  certificat  has 
received,  but  if  it  were  necessarv  to  abolish  all  the  institutions  and 
laws  which  have  engendered  abuses,  there  would  be  none  left  to 
keep.  Xow  the  certificat  is  abeady  an  institution.  It  has  become 
accUmatised,  it  is  regai'ded  as  necessary*  by  many  piareiits  and 
useful  bv  business  men,  and  the  drawbacks  cited  above  seem  for 
the  most  part  to  be  incidental  to,  rather  than  inherent  in, 
the  examination. 

Most  of  the  evils  einiinerated  aljove  come  from  the  single  fact 
that  the  caudidattv)  are  presented  too  young.    Being  more  or  less 
immature  they  have  to  1x3  forced  b\-  the  teacher.    This  leads  to 
over-pressure  on  both  sides.    Were  the  age  raiski  to  12,  or  even 
13,  this  would  undoubtedly  ease  the  pressui'e,  though  the  number 
of  those  who  take  their  examination  before  12  years  of  age  is  ex- 
aggerated.   Of  the  children  who  passed  in  1896,  73  per  cent,  werr 
over  12  ;  15  per  cent,  were  11  on  the  1st  January,  1896  ;    10  per 
cent,  were  eleven  the  day  of  the  examination;  and  only   2   per 
cent,  were  under  11.    One  teacher,  indeed,  said  to  me  that  to  raise 
the  age  would  lessen  the  attractiveness  of  the  examination.    But» 
as  he  added,  it  was  at  present  a  great  disgrace  to  fail  at  it,  it  could 
evidently  afford  to  shed  some  of  its  specious  attractiveness  in  order  to 
gain  in  real  value.    With  the  prestige  already  attached  to  it,  it  shoidd 
mther  induce  children  to  stay  on  and  obtain  it.   By  putting  up  the 
age  first  a  year,  and  then  at  intetvals  another  six  months  at  a  time, 
it  might,  perhaps,  in  the  long  rmi  be  raised  to  13,  a  figure  that  some 
of  the  Amicales  pix)i3oae.    Much  can  be  done  by  the  teachers  them 
selves  in  discouraging  the  children  from  entering  so  joung.    Thanks 
to  this  system  in  the  ciroonscrij)tion  of  Blois,  practically  no  children 
are  presented  now  mider  12,  and  some  are  nearer  13  than  12.    This 
was  largely  the  doing  of  M.  Charton,  the  primar}'  inspector.    The 

•How  thoroughly  the  certificat  and  diplomas  generally  have  become 
a  popular  institution  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  from 
Mgr.  the  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  who,  in  a  pastoral  letter,  says :  "Le  dipldme 
est  entr^  dans  nos  moBurs.  Tl  jouit  d'un  grand  credit  aupr^  des  enfants 
et  dc  leurs  parents.  On  fiarcle,  on  encadre,  on  expose  avec  complaisance 
rette  att'pstation  authentique  dti  mento  rcconnu.  C'est  une  gloire  dc 
famillc.    Aussi  bien,  remploie-t*t>u  sans  ccsse  dau»  k  monde  scolaire.** 
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neglect  of  the  non-obligatory  subjects  could  be  met  by  including 
them  either  in  the  dcrU  or  the  oral,  and  by  rendering  the  latter  part 
of  the  examination  more  difficult.  One  obvious  reform  is  the 
inclusion  of  the  agricultural  examination  amongst  the  subjects 
which  count  in  the  written  examination.  As  for  the  evils  of  the 
system  of  repSckage,  it  is  evidently  a  matter  of  stiffening  the  hands 
of  those  who  preside  over  the  examinations.  A  circular  from  head- 
quarters to  the  inspectors  who  act  as  chairmen  of  the  examination 
board  defining  the  limits  beyond  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
might  not  be  strained  should  go  far  towards  checking  the  abuse. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  teachers  at  their  conference 
voted  the  necessity  and  retention  of  the  certificat  by  a  large  majority, 
which  showed  that,  despite  its  current  defects,  they  appreciated 
its  pedagogical  and  utilitarian  value. 

But  there  is  one  argument  which  all  the  attacks  on  the  certificat  Claims  of 
have  left  imtouched,  and  that  is  the  argument  of  the  interests 
of  the  State,  which  was  put  forward  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 
The  examination  is,  in  fact,  for  the  State  one  of  the  means  of  veri- 
fying the  work  of  the  school,  and  teachers,  however  honourable 
and  disinterested  they  may  be,  caimot,  from  the  mere  force  of  things, 
be  the  best  judges  of  how  they  should  be  super\-ised,  any  more  than 
a  body  of  workmen  can  prescribe  the  duties  of  their  foreman,  or 
civil  servants  lay  down  the  exact  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
controlled  by  the  head  of  the  office.  Their  criticism  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  is  highly  valuable,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the 
final  court  of  appeal. 

The  certificat  is,  happily,  by  no  means  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Previous 
ark  of  covenant,  on  which  any  one  who  lays  his  hand  is  deemed  f^  ^'"^  t'«^ 
sacrilegious  in  official  circles.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  already  imder- 
gone  several  useful  reforms.  The  introduction  of  agriculture, 
first  at  the  oral,  and  then  at  the  ^crit,  only  requires  its  being  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  written  subjects  to  prove  a  most 
useful  innovation.  A  circular,  called  the  circular  Bourgeois,  which 
laid  down  that  spelling  mistakes  should  be  weighed  rather  than 
ooimted,  has  led  to  an  advantageous  relaxation  in  the  somewhat 
Draconian  rules  that  governed  the  orthographical  section  of  the 
examination.  This  side  of  the  examination  will  be  further  lightened 
by  the  Leygues  cii'cular  on  spelling,  which  cleared  away  a  ceitain 
number  of  grammatical  cobwebs  spun  by  the  a  priori  gram- 
marians of  the  eighteenth  century.  Though  the  circular  has 
been  in  part  abrogated  by  a  second  circular,  it  has  lai-gely  pro- 
duced the  efi'ect  desired  of  iuducing  teuchei-s  to  no  lunger  insist 
on  an  acciu'ate  knowledge  of  these  minutiaB  from  their  pupils. 

Of  the  general  nature  of  the  examination,  and  its  rules  and  regu-  Conduct 
lations,  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  an  exhaustive  paper  on   the  of  the 
subject  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  published  by  the  Board   of  Educa-  ^aminatloii. 
tion,  which  contains  a    most  valuable  discussion  on  its  possible 
adoption  in  England,  that  all  should  read.    The  following  short 
description  by  an  inspector  of  how  the  examination  is  carried  out 
in  the  country  may  not  be  without  interest :—  
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The  exaniinatioii  lasts  the  whde  day.  It  begins  with  the  dictation,  then 
foUows  the  French  composition  and  the  arithmetic.  While  one  subject  b 
being  done  by  the  children  the  preceding  one  is  corrected  by  the  examiners. 
Then  comes  the  {Ujeuner,  which  is  taken  au  galop,  followed  by  the  drawing 
or  the  composition  in  agriculture.  This  is  finished  at*  three  o*clock.  By 
four  o*dock  all  correcting  is  finished,  and  the  classification  of  successful 
candidates  is  made.  Those  who  have,  qualified  for  the  oral  examination 
are  called  in.  The  oral  then  begins,  and  lasts  till  seven.  It  indiides  reading, 
recitation,  history,  and  geography.  Only  one  or  two  children  are  plucked 
at  the  oral.    It  is  not  serious  enough  ! 

I  was  unable  to  be  present  at  any  examination  in  the  provinces, 
as  the  best  season  for  seeing  the  crops  did  not  coincide  Tvith  the 
examination  *  harvest,"  which  comes  off  at  the  end  of  July.  I 
was,  however,  through  the  kindness  of  a  colleague  of  mine  on  the 
jury,  M.  BaudriUard,  Primary  Inspector  of  the  Fifteenth  arron- 
dissement,  present  at  the  correction  of  a  huge  examination  in  Paris, 
which  took  several  days  to  carry  out.  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  what  I  saw,  as  I  came  in  for  the  repackage,  but  did  not  think  the 
judges  were  undijy  lenient. 

There  was  one  point  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  clear  up,  and  that 
was  the  somewhat  deUcate  question  as   to  whether  poUtical  and 
social  influences  made  themselves  felt  at  the  examination,  as  had 
been  suggested  to  me  in  one  quarter.    With  that  charming  frank- 
ness which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  administration,  and,  it  may 
1)6  added,  is  such  a  mark  of  its  strength,  the  various  officials  I 
approached  freely  conversed  wMth  me  on  the  subject,  and,  as  far 
as  I  could  make  out  by  very  careful  inquiry,  the  examination  is 
well  safeguarded  in   this  respect.    To  begin  >^ith  the  pedagoincal 
element  are  alwavH  in  a  majority  on  the  examination  board.     The 
cliildi'eu's  names  are  concealed,  and  each  is  denoted  bv  a  number. 
The  inspector  is  president,  and,  as  such,  arranges  the  method  of 
correction.    If  he  even  suspects  any  ptirtiality,  or  undue  tenderness 
for  any  candklate  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  lay  members,  he  can 
easily  checkmate  this  by  getting  the  paper  in  question  looked  over 
by  four  or  live  persons,  so  that    any  stai'tling  discrepancy  in  the 
marking  is  easily  noticed.    Again,  in  the  repackage   the  copy  is 
read  out  to  the   whole  assembly,   and  the  particular  mark  is 
made  a  point  of  general  discussion.    Of  course,  if  these  precautions 
are  violated  abuses  can  creep  in,  but  quis  cwtodiet  ipso8  custodes  f 
One  cannot  protect  those  who  are  remiss  against  themselves. 

In  each  department  the  setting  of  the  written  work  is  divided  up 
among  the  primary  inspectors,  one  inppector  selecting  the  questions 
in  one  subject,  and  another  in  another.  In  this  way  imiformity 
is  secured  for  the  whole  department.  Between  the  departments, 
however,  there  is  no  rigid  imiformity,  and  I  was  told  that  the  stan- 
dard varied  accordingly,  being  higher  in  the  east  of  France  than 
elsewhere,  as  education  in  that  region  is  the  most  advanced. 

To  sum  up.  The  certificat  seems  to  be  a  valuable  tool 
for  sharpening  the  nation's  intelligence.  It  has,  however,  need 
of  further  improvements  to  bring  it  up  to  its  real  pitch  of 
efficiency.    Previous  seforms  show  that  it  is  not  an  improgressive 
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institution.  With  the  raising  of  the  age,  the  restriction  of  repackage, 
and  a  few  other  minor  changes,  the  chief  of  its  present  defects  should 
disappear.  There  will  remain  the  great  advantage  it  possesses  in 
interesting  parents  in  the  school,  and  in  assisting  employers  to  select 
their  subordinates.  For  it  is  not  a  labour  certificate,  which  is  the  sign 
of  a  bare  minimum  of  efficiency,  but  it  bears  the  hall  mark  of  a 
merit  diploma.  And,  finally,  it  forms  a  useful  i>art  of  the  State's 
-audit,  and  enables  the  latter  to  maintain  a  certain  evenness  and  level 
of  atttiinment.  At  the  same  time  it  is  elastic,  inasmuch  as  the 
examination  papers  are  not  set  for  the  whole  country,  which  wovld 
lead  to  some  of  the  worst  species  of  uniformity,  but  by  departments, 
which  allows  of  the  questions  in  special  subjects  like  agriculture 
being  framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teaching  in  the  district.  Yet 
another  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  departmental  differentia- 
tion which  is  silently  going  on  I 

The  bodily  transfer  of  the  certificat  to  England  would  probably  Potaibility  of 
be  no  easy  matter.  It  would  be  an  obvious  mistake  to  make  the  g*"?*®',  *® 
examination  a  uniform  one  for  the  whole  country.  If  it  were 
made  a  local  matter,  perhaps,  with  the  difficulties  about  areas  in 
country  districts,  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  the  county  as  the 
unit  of  area,  on  the  understanding  that  the  examination  itself 
would  be  held  in  at  least  one  school  in  each  administrative  district. 
The  examiners  might  include  the  inspector  and  his  assistants, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  school  board  and  managers 
of  voluntary  schools.  It  would  likewise  be  advantageous  to 
invite  the  Technical  Education  Committee  to  participate  in  the 
examination,  as  a  certain  number  of  the  brighter  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  pass  on  to  other  classes  and  institutions  in 
which  they  are  interested.  Under  the  same  title  the  repre- 
sentatives of  secondary  education  might  be  asked  to  sit  on  the 
Examination  Board,  for  they  too  receive  recruits  through  the 
County  Council  Scholarships  from  the  Primary  Schools.  The  chief 
opposition  to  such  an  examination  would  probably  come  from  the 
teachers.  They  might,  however,  be  conciliated  by  the  adoption 
of  the  procedm^e  of  the  German  leaving  certificat,  in  which  the 
teacher  of  the  school  assists  in  the  examination  of  his  own  boys. 
The  French  object  to  this  plan  on  the  groimd  that  the  teachei- 
cannot  be  both  judge  and  party.  But  the  trial  is  not  so  much  a 
hostile  aclion  of  the  State  against  an  individual,  as  a  friendly  one  of 
arbitration,  in  which  the  examiners  have  rather  the  role  of 
assessors  than  judges. 


CITATOER  VII.-THE  RETJGIOTJR  SCTTOOLS  (MAINT.Y 

PKIVATE). 

Fiunce  is  under  no  inconsiderable  obligations  to   the  religious  Services  in 
orders,  and  especiallyv^to  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brotherhood  ^^^  i*^^^' 
(Les  Frires  de  la  DoctriiS^hr^ienne),  for  what  they  have  douo  for 
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popular  education  in  the  past.  According  to  the  Pedagogical 
Dictionary  of  M.  Buisson,  the  former  Director  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion, the  narae  of  their  founder,*  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  '"ought 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  organisers  of  primarj'  instruction  in 
France  and  Europe."  Their  teaching  in  certain  of  its  devdopmente 
is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  admittedly  "  the  starting  point 
of  higher  primary  instruction/' as  well  as  forming  "the  fii"st  outline 
of  lower  secondary  education."  To  them,  apparently,  also  falls  the 
honour  of  having  been  first  in  the  field  in  commei*cial  and  industi-ial 
education.  Tliey  also,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  upheld  the 
methods  of  simultaneous  teaching  against  the  partisans  of  tlie 
mutual  (or  monitorial)  method,  and  thereby  conferred  an  inipoi-taiit 
service  to  national  pedagogy.  Of  their  other  useful  innovations 
and  improvements  in  tlie  sphei^e  of  secondar}*  education  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  here. 
Disappoint-  It  is  all  the  more  regrettable  that  one  hns  to  state  that  the  private 
i  ig  im-  religious  schools  in  rural  districts,  in  so  far  as  one  can  judge  by  the 

few  specimens  one  visited,  by  no  means  pioduce  such  a  favourable 
effect  as  the  State  schools.    As  regards  buildings  and  equipment, 
there  seemed   httle  to  choose   lx?tween   the  two.    It  is  rather  in 
respect  to  staffing  and  teaching  methods  that  the  religious  schools 
appear  to  be  inferior.    This  inferiority  is  not  of  yesterday.     In  1850 
Matthew  Arnold  wrote  :—**  Hardly  anywhere  in  France  (in  tliis 
the  reports  of  all  the  inspectors  concur)  can  the  private  hojs' 
schools,  whether  they  l)e  lay  or  congreganist,  hold  their  own  in  the 
competition  \^dth  the  public  schools/'    And  again  he  states  that 
the  instruction  **of  the  best  lay  schools,  however,  is  unquestionably , 
on  the  whole,  more  advanced/'  and  shows  in  an  interesting  note 
that  this  superiority  goes  back  as  far  as  1818,  "  when  the  rector 
of  the  Academy  of  Strasbourg  gives  as  a  reason  why  there  were 
no  schools  of  the  brethren  in  Alsace,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the 
l)est  educated  districts  in  France,  that,  "  dans  les  endroits  plus 
populeux,  et  plus  riches,  on  exige  un  enseignement  supcrieur  a 
celui  des  Fr Ves/* 

r^xtenaating  Jq  any  ciiticism  on  these  schools,  however,  it  must  not  be  for- 
Itaiicefl.  gotten  that  they  are  entii-ely  self-sup}X)rting,  receiving  neither 
grants  nor  doles,  which  makes  them  a  very  heavy  di*ain  on  their 
supix)rter8.  As  Mr.  Morant,  in  his  able  report  on  "  the  Higher 
Primary  School  of  France,''  well  puts  it,  they  "  have  to  compete, 
by  means  of  voluntary  subscriptions  alone,  without  a  farthing  of 
State  aid  or  public  funds,  with  the  now  universally  free  public 
secular    schools,   with  excellent  buildings,   admirable  equipment. 


*  For  an  admirable  accouat  of  the  life  of  this  saintly  personage  see 
the  TahJet,  May  26th  and  June  2nd,  1900,  which  gives  a  most  touching 
picture  of  the  utter  self  efface ment  of  this  great  man,  and  his  sublime 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  only  part  of  the 
articles  which  seems  open  to  criticism  is  the  insufficient  notice  taken  of 
orcvious  workers  in  the  same  field.  This  may  be  supplemented  by 
uatthew  Arnold's  account  in  his  report.  (M.A^^,jrfp.  21-24.) 
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and  well-trained,  State-paid,  high-flakried  staff  of  direct<»v  and 
teachers/'  whereas  (apart  altogether  from  the  cost  of  new  school 
buildings,  which  is  wholly  defrayed  from  voluntary  contributions) 
the  voluntary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  received  from  the 
State  in  1898-9  a  sum  amounting  to  77*7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure  on  their  "  maintenance." 

Of  the  schools  I  visited  there  were,  roughly,  two  types.  Some*  Organbft. 
times  the  school  had  been  founded  by  a>  wealthy  local  magnate,  ^^"* 
who  also  paid  the  teacher,  who  was  a  layman,  with  perhaps  a 
religious  sister  to  help  him.  Sometimes  the  teaching  staff  was 
entirely  religious,  and  the  building  also  belonged  to  them.  The 
two  lay  teachers  I  came  across  were  not  badly  paid  (one  received 
1,200  francs,  and  was  secretary  to  the  Mavrie).  Both  naturally 
enjoyed  great  freedom  in  the  matter  of  arranging  their  lessons, 
subjects,  and  time-tables  as  they  pleased,  being  responsible  only  to 
the  patron  of  the  school.  The  religious  teachers  were  not  always 
in  so  favourable  a  position.  They  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
offerings  of  the  faitiiful.  This  is  supplemented  by  the  comniissions 
diocisaines,  and  the  curi  has  also  to  put  his  hfmd  in  his  pocket. 
Cbnsidering  the  slender  stipends  of  Uie  latter,  who  are  passing 
rich  on  £40  a  year,  and  who  generally  receive  far  less— the  official 
income  at  St  Jean  de  livet  was  only  £16  a  year— the  strain  on 
them  must  be  very  heavy.*  The  freres,  of  course,  give  their  services 
for  nothing,  but  they  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  living  on  the 
fat  of  the  land.  In  one  school  the  director  told  me  there  were  just 
six  francs  a  day  (five  shillings)  to  keep  the  three  of  them,  himself, 
an  adjoint,  and  a  frire  who  did  the  cooking. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  all  teachers  since  1881  are  Thateacheit. 
oI)liged  to  possess  at  least  the  brevet  demerUaire,  but  there  are 
still  in  the  religious  schools  a  considerable  number  of  teachers 
v^o  were  in  office  prior  to  the  law.  As  rcsgards  training,  I  cotdd 
not  discover  whether  the  lay  teachers  in  religious  schools  are 
trained  at  all.  Tliose  frhres  belonging  to  the  "  CShristian  Brother- 
hood "*  are  prepared  in  the  scholasticat  attached  to  its  novitiate, 
but  the  period  of  training  (a  year  or  six  months)  is  far  shorter 
than  that  in  the  normal  schools.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
religious  schools  liave  been  very  severely  handicapped  by  the  compul- 
sory military  service.  To  begin  with,  their  teachers  have  to  serve  three 
years  instead  of  one,  like  the  State  teachers.  This  ordeal  proves 
too  severe  a  strain  for  some  of  the  weaker  brethren,  and  a  certain 
number  throw  up  their  vows  before  their  term  of  service  is  over. 
This  causes  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  teachers,  and  thereby  obliges 
the  yoimg  novices  to  largely  act  as  monitors,  instead  of  devoting 
their  entire  time  to  working  for  the  brevet.    So  serious  is  this  lack 


*  "  To-day  the  cost  of  the  '  free  schools  *  becomes  heavier  and  heavier, 
and  the  cur^s  are  wondering  if  they  wiU  be  able  to  continue.  One  will 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  largely  abandon  Ihem."— Extract  from  letter  appear- 
ing in  the  T4»blet,  tiecember  ^fch.  lOOO,  signed  Henn  Polack,  2^n»«  Vicaire 
de  St.  A.iigu3tin,  Paris. 
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of  Bupi^y  in  oountiy  districts,  that  in  one  aarondissement  I  was  tcdd 
on  reliable  authority,  of  all  the  seven  religioufl  achoolB  for  boys  it 
contains,  only  one  was  not  actually  in  contravention  witli  the  law 
in  the  matter  of  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers. 

The  teaching  methods  again,  according  to  the  inspectors,  are 
inferior  to  those  in  the  State  schools.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  teachers,  to  begin  with,  are  less  efficiently  trained, 
and  what  is  more,  they  have  no  such  thorougli  system  of 
oversight  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark  as  prevails  in  tlie  State 
schools.  The  public  inspectors  have  only  the  right  to  examine 
the  registers  and  the  sanitary  state  of  the  school,  but  not  the  methods 
of  teaching.  They  are  very  often  asked  to  do  so,  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  steadily  refuse,  and  the  few  who  do  confirm 
the  general  opinion  given  above. 

The  following  passage  from  Matthew  Arnold,  in  1859,  shows  tliat 
the  practice  is  a  long-standing  one  :-- 

So  strongly  do  these  establishmenta  (private)  feel  the  advantage  con- 
ferrcd  bv  the  publicity  and  Btimulant  of  thorough  inspection  that  they 
coustantly  request  the^  inspector  to  extend   his  examination  from  their 
school  premises  to  their  scnool  instruction.    Generally  he  refuses,  and  for 
reasons  which  his  English  brethren  would  do  well  to  remember.  **  If  I  find 
the  instruction  ever  so  bad  or  injudicious,"  he  says,  ^'I  have  no  power  to 
get  it  changed,  and  I  am  bound  to  give  public  service  where  I  know  it  can 
have  results."    Many  an  English  squire  in  like  manner  wishes  for  the 
stimulant  of  inspection,  while  he  is  determined  to  keep  lus  school  indepen- 
dent.   [The  instance  is  no  longer  true,  though  it  would  be  were  inspectors 
dependent  on  p^tty  local  authorities,  but  it  may  stand  as  an  illustratioa 
explaining  the  attitude  of  the  French  inspectorate.]    In  other  words,  he 
wishes  to  have  a  landscape-gardener  or  an  architect  to  talk  to  him  about 
his  school,  to  have  his  advice,  and  to  be  free  to  dismiss  him,  as  he  mi^bt 
dismiss  the  landscape-gardener  or  the  architect  the  moment  his  advice 
l)ecomes  unpalatablo.     Ho  wishes  to  have  a  public  functionary  to  act  as 
showman  to  his  school   once  a  year,    fiut  it  is  not  for  this  that  the  State 
I)ays  its  servants.    State  supervision  is  useless  if  it  can  be  rejected  the 
moment  it^  becomes  a  reality,  the  moment  it  tends  to  enforce  general 
reasons  against  individual  caprice.    The  counsel  of  inspection  to  be   of 
any  real  worth  must  be  in  some  way  or  other  authoritative. 

The  teaching,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  and  see,  is  still  largely  based 
on  the  old  scholastic  method  of  developing  the  memory,  though 
the  system  is  pro}>ably  less  mnemonic  than  it  was.  One  teacher 
seemed  to  me  to  put  the  whole  system  in  a  nutshell  when  he  openly 
regretted  he  had  no  longer  any  children  who  could  stand  up  and 
recite  oflF  two  or  three  paijcs  by  heart.  Tliis  general  impression 
was  confirmed  by  what  I  afterwards  saw  in  the  otherwise  remark- 
able exhibition  of  the  Christian  Brotherhood  at  the  Exhibition, 
and  it  was  endorsed  by  the  opinion  and  vote  of  the  great  majority 
of  my  colleagues.  It  may  not  be  the  latest  pedagogy,  but  it  showed, 
at  least  at  the  Exhibition,  what  surprising  results  can  still  be  obtained 
by  this  means.  I  was  glad  to  have  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the 
latter,  as  it  helped  to  lessen  the  indifferent  impression  I  had  received 
of  the  religious  schools  in  the  country  districts. 

Beligious  instruction  takes  up  about  four  and  a-half  hours  a. 
week,  but  much  of  this  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  class.    In  one 
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sohoolit  only  amounted  to  about  three  hours.  Much  pains  is  taken 
with  the  speHing,  but  the  writing,  for  which  the  frhres  are  renowned, 
was  generally  poor.  And  such  copy-books  as  I  saw  were  neither 
so  clean  nor  so  tidy  as  those  in  the  lay  schools.  1  was  told  the 
ccbhMTB  are  generally  very  neat,  being  mostly  used  to  make  fair 
copies  of  the  revised  lesson  after  it  has  been  put  on  the  black- 
board.       .*•' 

In  most  of  the  boys'  schools  I  visited  there  was  no  agricultural  Agriculture 
instruction,  but  in  one  school  I  saw  a  very  fine  school  museum,  with 
specimens  of  different  kinds  of  grain  and  chemicals.     In  none, 
however,  was  there  any  champ  d'exp^rienoe. 

Some  teachers  present  their  pupils  for  the  certificat  d'Avdes,  Certificate, 
with  good  results.  Others,  who  fancy  that  the  examiners  are 
down  on  children  from  the  religious  schools,  present  their  scholai^ 
for  a  sort  of  kindred  examination  called  the  certificat  d'Studes  libree. 
At  Le  Mans  there  is  a  regular  Catholic  Committee,  who  have 
founded  a  certificat  d^nstrvction  primaire  et  d'4dvcatum  chritienne. 
The  Abbe  Laude,  in  speaking  of  these  examinations  in  his  report 
of  March,  1897,  said :— "  Our  parchments  are  held  in  high  esteem. 
.  .  .  Our  jury  passes  for  severe.  .  .  .  The  administration 
has  never  spoken  ill  of  our  examinations.  One  has  rather  spoken 
of  them  with  deference  in  simply  attempting  to  make  the  Sistere 
believe  that  the  official  diplomas  are  equal  to  ours."  The  number 
of  candidates  in  1891  was  158.  and  in  1892  it  rose  to  391.  In 
1895,  1,500  children  had  already  taken  the  examination. 

The  books  in  the  Christian  Brotherhood  schools  are  composed  Books, 
by  a  special  commission.    Anonymity  is  not,  however,  always 
preserved ;  some  of  the  best  geographical  maps  are  the  work  of 
the  Frere  Alexis. 

The  system  of  prizes  and  rewards  is  pushed  to  a  far  greater  extent  Kewards. 
in  these  schools  than  in  those  of  the  State.    The  "  decoration  ^ 
onuse  is  probably  overdone.    An  inspector  told  me  of  one  school 
in  which  there  were  ten  dScorSa  out  of  sixty  boys.    In  another 
school  I  saw  an  elaborate  series  of  good  conduct  tickets  of  three 
colours  (trie  bien,  assez  bien,  and  bien)  for  the  month.    The  top  chil- 
dren get  a  savings  bank  book.    I  also  came  across  a  sort  of  associa- 
tion for  the  more  thoughtful  children,  called,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
congregation  de  la  Vierge,  which  no  doubt  has  its  religious  uses. 
.  The  discipluie  seems  to  be  easy.    One  teacher  told  me  he  solved  discipline, 
all  difficulties  by  threatening  to  send  away  any  boy  who  was  trouble- 
some or  unruly.    At  anotiier  school  I  was  5)resent  dming  recrea- 
tion time,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  friree  entering  heart 
and  soul  into  the  children's  games. 

The  frSquentation  is  apparently  better  than  in  the  State  schools.  Attendance. 
But  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  at  headquarters  whether  the 
registers  are  always  sufficiently  carefully  kept  One  register  I  saw 
possessed  the  unique  distinction  of  scoring  100  per  cent,  for  ita 
monthly  compared  with  its  yearly  average.  But  it  was  not  always 
00  easy  to  get  a  JqrV  at  the  raters.    In  one  school  I  found  there 
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was  a  hwrea/a  de  bienfaisance,  which  did  muoh  to  help  the  frSjuen- 
tation,  especially  in  winter. 

Of  the  one  or  two  girls'  schools  I  visited,  the  teachers 
seemed,  with  one  exception,  superior  to  the  freres.  The 
children  looked  generally  contented  and  happy.  I  particularly 
recall  the  two  lower  dasses  at  Beaumont  (Sarthe),  where  the 
school  is  a  State  one  but  not  yet  laicised.  The  inspector  put  the 
children  through  their  paces,  and  I  was  allowed  to  ask  them  a  que(»- 
tion  or  two,  with  the  result  that  all  parties  seemed  satisfied  with 
the  class,  not  excepting  themselves.  Both  here  and  in  other 
schools  the  tradition  of  good  needlework  was  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence. A  large  sewing  class  at  the  convent  school  at  Sconunoy 
showed  me  some  very  satisfactory  work. 

The  boys'  schools  appear  to  be  slowly  on  the  decrease^  which  is 
not  wonderful,  considering  the  heavy  strain  on  their  supportei's.* 
In  most  country  districts  they  are  only  to  be  foimd  in  a  few  of  the 
small  towns.    Contrary  to  expectation,  their  chief  strength  lies  in 
the  big  cities  and  in  Paris,  where  the  Christian  Brotherhood  have 
some  fine  schools.    This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these 
towns  they  can  start  paying  classes.    In  rural  districts,  they  arc 
most  niunerous  in  the  didteau  countiy  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
The  religious  schools  for  girls  and  infants  are  much  more  common, 
and  probably  hold  their  own  better  than  the  boys'  schools,  especially 
where  they  can  levy  fees,  a  point  which  gives  them  a  certain  air 
of  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  small  bourgeoisie. 

The   figures  of   French    educational    statistics   require   rather 
careful  scanning,  in  order  to  understand  their  exact  significance. 
The   laicisation  voted   in  1887  has  now  (1900)  been  completed 
for  boys'  schools,  but  a  large  number  of  the  State  mixed  and  girls' 
schools  are  still  under  rdigieuses,  who  hold  the  place  for  life.    As 
these  die  off  they  are  replaced  by  lay  mistresses,  and  not  infi'equently 
the  Catholics  open  a  rival  school  in  the  neighbom-hood  for  those 
girls  whose  parents  \\'ish  them  to  continue  under  religious  insti-uc- 
tion.  Thus  if  a  State  school  of  100  pupils  is  laicised  and  a  religious 
school  is  opened  alongside  and  attracts  50  Of  the  old  pupils,  accord- 
ing to  one  set  of  statistics  the  religious  schools  will  apparently  have 
gained  50  pupils  dm-ing  the  year   whereas  the  real  truth  is  that 
the  number  of  pupils  under  religious  teaching  has  diminished  by 
50.    This  is,  perhaps,  best  shown  by  the  statistics  for  the  schools. 
For  whereas  since  1882  the  lav  public  and  private  have  grown 
from  56,210  to  64,042  in  1897,  the  religious  schools,  public  and 
private,  have  diminished  from  19,425  to  18.451.     In  the  period 
between    1891-1897    the    number    of    pupils    under    religicuft 
teachw^  has  fallen  35,881  (includes  Algeria). 

The  total  numbei'  of  pupils  in  primary  and  higher  primary  educa- 
tion in  1897  for  all  France  under  religious  teachers  in  the  State 
schools  Was  405,825,  and  in  the  private  schools  1,197,6:S6,  or  a 


*  See  page  39  and  nete  on  page  14^. 
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grand  total  of  1,603,451,  against  3,823,760  in  the  lay  schools. 
This  does  not,  however,  include  the  maternal  schools.  If  the  pupils 
in  these  be  added  to  the  above,  we.  find  there  are  1,955,199  children 
under  religious  teachers,  against  4,175,656  undei'  lay  instructors. 
Excluding  the  maternal  schools,  there  are  only  436,726  boys  in 
the  CoTigriganistes  schools,  against  2,282,948  in  the  lay  schools. 
According  to  their  own  statistics,  the  Christian  Brotherhood 
have  in  France  1,063  schools,  with  10,042  teachers  and  215,326 
pupils.  It  is  worth  noting  that  their  schools  are  managed  by 
regions. 

The  competition  between  the  State  and  religious  schools,  which  The  Com 
cannot  be  altogether  an  evil,  is  very  keen.    I  was  present  at  a  ^{^^J^^^ 
friendly  discussion  on  the  subject  between  a  religious  teacher  and  sute  and 
an  official  representative  of  lay  education.    The  frhre  complained  of  religious 
the  violent  recruitment  carried  on  by  \h.Q  mayor,  his  adjoints,  and  ^  *^  * 
all  who  bore  office  imder  him,  in  favour  of  the  lay  school.    His 
opponent  retorted  that  the  children  were  veritably  b^ged  by  the 
sisters  and  other  good  souls  even  before  they  came  into  the  woild. 
Such  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  free  competition,  where  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  two  interests  combining,  should  gladden  the  heart 
of  an  old-fashioned  economist.    The  other  side  of  the  shield  is  not 
quite  so  satisfactor}'^,  as  some  parents  use  the  rival  schools  to  play 
off  one  against  the  other,  and  send  their  children  at  one  time  to 
the  lay  school  and  at  another  to  the  religious,  to  the  general  distrac- 
tion of  tb^  teachers  in  each. 

» 

CHAPTER  VHL— THE  TRAINING  COLIiEGES. 

(a)  Buildings,  Finance,  Staff. 

Each  department,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  is  provided  with 
a  separate  training  college  for  men  and  women  teachers,  who,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  nearly  all  are  natives  of  the  department, 
and  return  to  its  schools  when  they  have  finished  their  training. 
I  visited  no  less  than  four  of  these  institutions  for  men  and  three 
for  girls,  and  took  particular  pains  to  get  a  general  notion  of  their 
working,  as  well  as  of  the  agricultural  education  they  provided, 
because  they  are  the  nursery  of  the  rural  teacher  and  help  to 
explain  many  points  in  his  culture  and  c.hai*actrr. 

We  liave  aheadv  seen  tliat  accordiiiu  to  the  law  of  1870  tlie  depart-  ^-'of^t  of 
raents  were  obliged  to  build  and  maintain  in  ivpair  the  buildings  and  """""'6- 
furniture  of  the  normal  schools,  the  State  payhig  for  the  teaching 
and  the  keep  of  the  pupils.*  I  inquired  into  the  cost  of  some  of  the 
buildings  I  visited.  That  at  Caen,  which  Ls  an  exceedingly  fine 
edifice,  standing  in  its  own  grounds  of  about  ten  acres,  cost  the 
enormous  sum  of  two  million  francs  (£80,000).  This,  however, 
was  built  at  the  height  of  the  educational  boom,  and  the  lean  years 

*  The  cost  to  the  State  amounted  in  1897  to  3,222,683  francs,  or  about 
£328,900:  The  vote  in  1900  was  slightly  less— 7,618,320  francs,  or  about 
^^304.732. 
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that  have  since  followed  have  made  it  impofisible  to  shift  the  women's 
eollege  at  Caen  from  its  present  locale,  which  being  part  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  William  the  Conqueror,  as  an  architectural  monu- 
ment leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  is  ill  adapted  to  school  uses. 
The  ecole  iwrmale  pour  lee  jeunes  files  at  Alen^on  is  a  very  fine 
new  building,  two  stories  high,  standing  in  a  delightful  garden, 
and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  600,000  francs  (£24,000).     The  men's 
college  at  Alen^on  was  built  in  1832  and  rebiiilt  in  1840  ;  it  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  oldest  in  France  [the  oldest  of  all  the  French  ^cdes 
normales  was  that  of  Strassburg,  which  was  founded    in  1810]. 
Its  cost  was   only  152,000  francs,  and   this  included   two   aod 
a-half    acres    of    ground.      I    forgot    to    ask  the  cost     of  the 
men's  college  at  Le  Mans ;  the  women's   was    erected    for  about 
200,000  francs.      At  Loches  the  men's  college,   built   in    1885, 
cost  £16,000,  apart  from  the  site,  which  was  given  by  the  town. 
These  sums  seem  well  worth  placing  on  record  in  order  to  indicate 
i'he  liberal,  not  to  say  lavish,  manner  the  local  authorities  have  in 
times  past  subsidised  education. 

The  annual  cost  of  up-keep  and  repairs  to  the  departments,  apart 
from  the  amortissemeTU  of  the  building  debt,  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  formidable.  Thus  at  Alen^on  Uie  average  outlay  for  the 
men's  college  is  800  francs  a  year  for  the  building,  400  francs  for 
the  furnitiu*e.  Of  course,  special  credits  are  necessary  from  time  to 
time.  At  Loches,  for  instance,  no  less  than  3,200  francs  was  spent 
one  year  on  extraordinary  repairs,  and  in  1898  the  department 
of  Loir-et-Cher  spent  12,388  francs  on  a  house  for  the  bursar,  the 
State  giving  a  subvention  of  8,000  francs  as  well.  These  are,  how- 
ever, .extraordinary  outlays. 

The  cost  to  the  State  naturally  varies.  The  average  is  rather 
higher  in  the  smaller  colleges  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  teaching 
expenses  workingout  at  more  per  head  than  in  the  larger  schools. 
Caen*  (men's),  about  540  francs  (of  which  about  320  for  food,  16  for 
washing,  31  for  books,  etc.).  Le  Mans  (women),  486  francs  in  1898, 
474  in  1899  (293  for  food,  30  for  washing,  16  for  books  and  paper, 
lie  Mans  (men)  about  500  francs  (of  which  307  for  food).  Loches 
(men),  580  francs.  All  the  above  totals  are  for  maintenance  only. 
Another  500  a  year  may  be  reckoned  for  teaching.  This  brings 
JjQ  Mans  up  to  1,000  francs,  and  Lodiee  up  to  1,080  francs.t  The 
actual  figures  for  Alen9on  (men)  for  certain  years  since  1882  are 
as  follows:— 


1882-951. 

1888-1,198. 

1889-1,115. 


1890-1,272. 
1893-1,247. 
1895-1,314. 


1897-1,251. 
1898-1,246. 
1899-1,291. 


*  I  have  to  thank  M.  VieiUot,  the  secretary  to  the  Academy  Inspector,  for 
supplying  me  with  a  complete  MS.  copy  of  the  Ecole  Normale  budget  and 
expenditure. 

t  The»e  figures  are  taken  from  an  interesting  nionograpli  on  the  school 
prepared  by  M.  Ennray,  the  director  of  the  school,  for  the  Taris  ExMbitioo 
which  he  kindly  permitted  me  to  copy. 
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Salaries  are  the  ohief  reason  for  the  increased  cost  in  the  last  instance* 
as  the  director  is  now  receiving  the  maximum  treatment  of  5,500 
iranos ;  on  the  other  hand,  one  professor  has  been  suppressed. 

The  State  has  hitherto  paid  for  the  pupils'  books,  but  at  the 
women's  college  at  Le  Mans  it  has  been  decided  that  the  pupils  shall 
hereafter  buy  their  own,  as  they  have  suffered  a  certain  amount 
of  inconvenience  in  having  no  books  of  their  own  to  take  away. 

The  buildings  for  both  sexes  were  in  nearly  all  cases  large  and  Condition 
spacious.     Even  those  of  an  older  type,  with  the  exception  of  the  and  anaoge- 
historic  monument  at  Caen,  were  in  no  wise  incommodious.    In  ^JSldinM. 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  one  school  there  was  always  plenty  of 
room  for  all,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  over.  Thus,  at  Caen  (men's), 
where  I  foimd  the  largest  number,  there  were  72  pupils  and  room 
for  120.   The  other  colleges  had  less  pupils,  but  still  plenty  of  room. 
Alen^on  with  32  pupils  had  room  for  60,  etc.    The  favourite  form 
of  building  was  round  a  shallow  quadrangle  with  one  side  open. 
Time    after    time  I    find  in    my  notes,  **  Class-room   big,  airy, 
and  well    lighted."     There  are   also   special    rooms  for  physics 
and  chemistry.    In  the  latter,  at  least,  the  pupils  not  only  receive 
lectures  but  perform  experiments,  and  adequate  cUdiers  are  pro- 
vided for  the  travavx  manvsls,  whether  in  wood  and  iron    work 
or  in  day  modelling  and  casting.    The  refectories  are  generally 
well  lighted  and  large,  though  needing  at  times  a  new  coat  of 
paint  or  whitewash.    Some  of  the  modern  kitchens  are  provided 
with  noble  ranges,  which,  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
allow  access  on  every  side.    The  sanitation  is  satisfactory.    In  one 
or  two  schools  the  bath  arrangements  are  insufficient.    One  .director 
complained  that  he  had  only  two  baths  at  his  disposal.    At  Alen9on 
(women's)  there  was  a  room  full  of  bains  d  pied  for  all,  which  fill 
or  empty  simultaneously  through  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance. 
The  dormitories  were  either  divided  up  into  cubicles  or  open.    In 
the  latter  case  there  were  generally  two  rows  of  beds  down  the 
room,  though  in  a  couple  of  schools  they  were  placed  three  abreast. 
However,  the  windows  were  open  everywhere.    The  dormitories 
were  nearly  alwa3rs  weD  lighted,  in  fact  there  was  only  one  which 
suffered  from  the  want  of  light.    The  lavatories  were  usually  in 
a  row  at  the  side  of  the  dormitories.     The  new  school  at  Alenyon 
(women's)  was  specially  well  provided  in  this  respect.    The  venti- 
lation everywhere  was    good.     As  a  rule  there  was  always  an 
infirmary,  but  it  generally  formed  part  of  the  building ;  in  one 
case  the  two  sick-rooms  were  next  the  linen  rooms,  and  in  another 
adjoined  a  passage  where  the  pupils'  rifles  were  kept. 

The  ordinary  staff  of  a  normal  college  consists  of  a  principal,  with  The  stafi.* ' 
two  professors  of  letters  and  two  of  science.  When,  however, 
the  number  of  pupils  falls  below  a  certain  level  one  of  the  pro- 
fessorships is  suppressed  and  the  work  divided  up  between  the 
principal  and  the  remaining  professors.  This  makes  the  work  of 
the  principal  rather  heavy,  as  he  always  takes  the  morale  and 
pedagogics.  In  one  school  I  found  the  director  had  eighteen 
jxouts'  school  wt)rk  besides  his  duties  as  director. 
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UomUmeat      The  directors  are  recruited  by  the  same  methods   of     e^xami- 

u"th«0laff!    nation  as  the  inspectors,  and  in  fact  are  generally  taken.     Iixnn 

their    ranks.    The   directresses  are  also   selected    bv    tlie    same 


examination.    The    former  are  di\ided  into  five  classes,  a^id 
ceive  from    3,500  to    5,500  francs  a  year.    (The  directi^esses    iv- 
oeive  fronx  3,000  to  5,000  francs  a  year.)    They  are  also  Icnlged, 
and  have  other   allowances.      One  of  the  professoi^  acts  alao  as 
SoonoTTie,  or  bursal',  for  which  the  pay  is  about  300  fi'ancs  a  year. 
A  separate  bui'sar  is  only  appointed  in  schools  with  more  than   00 
pupils.    The  duties  of  the  bui'sar  are  to  keep  the  books,  buy  the 
food,  or  look  after  it  when  bought   by   conti*act,  and   see     that 
furniture  is   kept    in    proper    repair.      A  special   book    is    al^; 
obligatory,  in  w^hich   is    kept    an    account    of    all    the    garden 
produce  sold  or  consumed  on  the   premises.      The    dutiea   seem 
rather  lengthy.    A  mariied  ^iwme  told  me  she  came  soinetimes 
at  6.15   in   the  morning  and   left  at  7  p.m.,  her  teiU'hing  duties 
taking  up  most  of  the  fo;'enoons  and  afternoons.      The  bursar  13 
evidently  an  imjx)rtant  person,    as  he    is   regularly   "  awoni   in,"' 
and  has  to  deposit  caution   money.      Tlie  travaux  manuels   ai'e 
nearly  always    taught  by  one  of  the  professors  of  science,    Init 
agricultui-e    is    taught    by  the  departmental  professor.    Singing 
and    gymnastics   are    often    taken    by    outside    professora,    aiid 
drawing   and  English  (or  German)  sometimes.     The  number  of 
teaching  hours  varies  from  16  to  18  (Rapport  E.  P.).  Professors  in  the 
normal  schools  are  divided  into  five  classes  and  jmid  from  2,500  to 
3,400  francs  a  year.    Lodgmg  and  board  ai'e  included.     In  the 
women's   colleges  the  salaries  vary  from  2,200  to   3,000  francs. 
These  teiichers     are   nearly   all   trained  in  the    A»Z^^    normales 
primaires  superieures,   where    they    are    not    only   taught   and 
trained  to  teach,  but  also  to  teach  teachers. 

(b)    IlECRUlTMENT,   DISCIPLINE,   EXAMINATIONS. 

U^^'ltne.  The  noriW  schools  dej^end  directly  on  the  rector,  who  eitlier  super- 

vises them  himself,  or  .makes  the  academy  inspector  his  deput)'. 
An  aimual  inspection  is  also  carried  out  by  the  inspedeurs  gituraux, 
and  by  special  inspecteurslov  drawing  and  for  Auditing  the  accounts. 
Each  school  hasa''con8&iZ  dWT7ii7ME«^m<ion,,"compo8ed  of  the  academy 
inspector,  four  members  named  by  the  rector,  and  two  representa- 
tives of  the  departmental  council.  Their  principal  duty  ia  to  look 
after  the  budget,  which  is  drafted  by  the  head  of  the  college  upon 
the  useful  principle  of  always  asking  for  more  money  than  is 
likely  to  be  spent. 
MABnerot  As  regards  the  method  of  recruitment,  the  departmental  com- 
rocrattiiient.  niittee  proposes  every  year  to  the  Ministry  a  certain  number  of 
free  scholarships  at  the  icoles  normales,  sufficient  to  secure  the  service 
of  the  depfiU'tment.  This,  however,  is  not  infi'equently  cut  down. 
The  social  class,  districts,  and  schools  from  which  the  successful 
candidates  come  have  been  already  discussed.  The  possession  of 
the.&ret^  dSmerUaireis  a  mie  qud  non  for  admission  to  the  examfal^ 
tion,whicb^  both,  written  and  ord;  G3mina8tic8  are  included  in  tha 
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examination  for  men,  and  sevTlng  in  that  for  girls.  Candidates  ai^e 
put  up  at  the  normal  schools,  and  during  the  week  their  examina- 
tion lasts  they  are  subjected  in  addition  to  a  sort  of  searching  moral 
and  intellectual  inquiry  by  their  future  masters.  Several  principals 
complained  that  the  pupils  come  to  them  badly  prepared.  Two  Calibre  ef 
of  the  directresses  thought  they  were  unduly  pressed  and  taken  over  recmiib. 
too  much  ground.  The  same  defect  was  emphasised  by  a  director, 
who  further  pointed  out  that  when  the  pupils  enter  the  college 
they  are  obliged  to  go  over  it  again  in  a  more  thorough  fashion.  This 
rather  spoils  the  freshness  of  the  subject.  His  remedy  was  to  make 
the  nornude  section  in  the  higher  primary  school  lead  up  to  the 
Scale  normale  more  than  it  does,  and  even  shorten  its  curriculum, 
so  that  the  pupils  might  enter  the  normal  college  earlier,  and 
remain  five  years.  Ducifline. 

Up  to  1880  the  discipline  was  more  or  leas  monastic.  Mastei^s 
and  pupils  were  subjected  to  a  regime  that  assimilated  the  schools 
to  lay  seminaries.  Since  then  great  progress  has  been  made.  At 
Caen  I  came  across  a  director  whose  methods  would  gladden  the 
heart  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  pedagogue.  He  had  done  away  with  sur 
veillants,  and  made  the  head  pupils  responsible.  This  only  left  tho 
director  and  the  bursar  as  the  solo  representatives  of  law  and  order. 
The  pupils  were,  further,  allowed  to  go  unattended  to  outside 
lectures,  and  were  also  free  on  Simdays,  after  they  had  been  received 
by  the  director  from  nine  to  eleven.  Certainly  to  an  English  mind 
the  gradual  relaxation  of  discipline  in  favour  of  persons  who  ai*e 
within  a  year  .or  two  to  occupy  responsible  positions  seems  to  be 
the  true  apprenticeship  of  liberty.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  from 
what  I  heard  incidentally  from  another  quarter,  that  the  pupils  do 
not  abuse  their  freedom.  In  another  school  there  was  a  s\u*veillant, 
but  as  he  was  also  a  master  there  was  not  that  unfortimate  separa- 
tion of  the  rdles  of  the  educator  and  the  teacher  which  so  often 
prevails  in  French  schools.  I  found  a  similar  s3'stem  at  work  else- 
where the  director  of  which  wrote  in  1898  as  follows  :— 

What  is  needed  is  not  a  suspicious  oversight,  hostile  to  the  pupil,  seeking 
to  catch  him  in  the  wrong,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  oversight  that  supports 
him,  comes  tahis  aid,  warns  lum,  and  preserves  him  from  mistakes— in  a 
word,  which  is  preventive  rather  than  repressive. 

These  ideas  are  not  always,  however,  held  in  honour.  I  came 
across  another  director  who  had  originally  been  in  a  secondary 
school.  He,  too,  had  no  surveillants,  but  it  was  much  against 
his  wish.  The  professors  were  all  married,  and  therefore  had  to 
live  out.  He  made  the  strong  remark  that  the  want  of  surveillance 
deterred  parents  from  sending  their  sons  to  the  school,  and  he 
regarded  with  dislike  the  idea  of  having  a  practising  school  in  the 
to\\Ti,  because  the  pupils  would  have  to  go  through  the  streets 
to  it.  Still,  such  is  my  natural  obstinacy,  I  venture  to  think  the 
future  is  rather  with  those  who  hold  the  opposite  ideas,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  necessary  to  register  and  respect  the  opinions  of  the 
other  side.*.  ^  ■.■  ■  ■•      .    .-       •      " 

♦  Though  the  teachers  as  a  rule 'have  no  supervfsidh  duty;  they  are  ajl 
expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  school. 
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The  diflciidine  in  the  girls'  sohoolB  ie  shai^  by  the  teachers. 
A  mistreBS  or  two  cdeep  either  near  or  in  the  girls'  dormitories, 
and  that  is  all.  One  directress  told  me  she  Iiad  never 
yet  caught  a  single  girl  talking  in  dormitory,  and  it  was  not 
from  lack  of  trying.  So  strong  was  the  force  of  traditioxi.  The 
"  preparation  "  is  often  taken  by  a  third-year  student,  the  girb 
thus  forming  their  own  police.  The  directress  at  Le  Mans  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  gnuiual  relaxation  of  discipline  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  self-responsibility. 

This  question  of  discipline  is  only  one  of  the  many  pointa  that 
mark  off  the  iooLe  nomuxle  from  the  secondary  school  system.     The 
tendency  in  England  to-day  to  pass  intending  primaiy  teachers 
through  a  course  of  secondary  education  has  no  counterpart  in 
France.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Alen^on  the  Axile  normale 
was  started  as  an  annexeol  the  secondary  school.*  This  was  not  a 
success,  as  the  school  neglected  the  normal  section,  and  especiaUr 
pedagogics.    The  normal  school  was  then  refounded,  and  sinoe  thai 
time  has  been  completely  independent.    This  does  not  condemn  w 
any  way  the  system  we  are  now  trying  in  England.    It  only  shows 
there  may  be  several  solutions  for  apparently  the  same  problem. 

The  papUs.        One  thing  that  renders  the  discipline  easy  in  most  of  these  schools 
was  the  natural  docility  of  the  pupils.  In  fact,  the  professors  often 
complained  that  they  were  too  docile,  and  though  not  lacking  is 
intelligence  and  willing  to  absorb  all  that  was  communicated  to 
them,  they  showed  a  certain  "paressed'espri*"  and  want  of  energ}' 
and  initiative  tliat   make  them  compare  imfavourably  with  the 
more  go-ahead  and  enterprising  races  of  the  eastern  departm^its. 
Still,  this  defect  does  not  weigh  too  deeply  on  their  consciences. 
They  struck  me  generally  as  a  bright  and  happy  lot,  and  one  or 
two  of  my  compatriots  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter 
in  these  schools  fully  endorsed  my  impressions.    It  was  not  till  I 
got  to  Touraine,  the  coimty  of  Balzac  and  Babelais,  that  I  noticed 
I  had  left  behind  me  the  land  of    easy-going  phlegmatic  people, 
and  come  among  quite  a  different  race,  which  one  teacher  well 
described  as  "  /tymic,  spirituel,  narquois  et  un  peu  sensvd,"  such,  in 
fact,    as    that "  merry-go-round  *  Rabelais   painted.     In   such  a 
country  the  discipline  is  natiu*ally  not  so  easy. 

Their  life.  Early  iTsing    is    the  rule.     Pupils  get  up  at  six  o'clock    at 

women's  college,  Caen,  and  go  to  bed  at  8.45.  At  Alenfon  (men's) 
morning  school  begins  at  8.45,  and  lasts  tiU  11. 45,  with  work 
again  in  the  afternoon.  The  pupils  retire  at  nine.  Meals  are 
taken  in  a  refectory.  When  at  Alen9on  I  saw  the  pupils  at 
lunch,  and  the  director  kindly  gate  me  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
menu  for  the  week : — 

*  The  108th  article  of  Napoleon's  decree  in  1808,  founding  the  oniver' 
ftities,  laid  down  that  there  should  be  formed  in  the  lyc^  and  grammar 
schools  normal  classes,  destined  to  train  masters  for  the  primary  schools. 
In  these  classes  were  to  be  taught  "the  best  methods  for  bringing  to 
perfection  the  art  of  teaching  children  to  read,  write,  and  cip&r." 
(Bscueil  de  Lois  et  lUglemens  concemant  I'lnstra^tion  Publiqne.  rari^ 
1814.   Vol.  iv.,  p.  23.) 
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ll^COLE  NOKMALE  D'INSTITUTEUHS  D'AlBNOON. 

Annee  1899.    Mois  de  Juin.    5®  Semaine. 
Menu  de  la  Semaine. 


DiMANCHE  :  Potage  maigre,  f romage. 
LuNDi : 
>[abdi  : 
Mbrcredi  : 


id.  noix. 

id.  confitures, 

id.  Hardines. 


Jeudi  :  Cafe  au  lait. 

Vendredi  :  Potage  maigre,  figue*. 


Samedi  : 


id. 


pruneaux. 


Dihanche-I 


LUNDI 


M  ARDI 


Mercredi 


Jeudi 


Vendredi 


Dtner:  Potage  gras   Tripes,  Charcu- 

terie,  Caf^. 
Souper :     Bceuf     mironton,    Salade, 

Cerises. 
Dtner:     Potage   maigre    Pore   r6ti, 

Pommes  pur^. 
Souper  :  BoBuf  mode,  Haricots. 
C    Dtner;    Potage   Qras,  Bceuf   bouilli, 
!        Radis  roses,  Petits  pois. 
I    Souper :  Mouton  r6ti,  Salade. 

Diner :  Potage  maigre,  Saucisses  aux 

choux,  Asperges  vinaigrette. 
Souper :     Bceuf   au  jus,     ^facaroni 

Grating. 
Diner :  Potage  gras,  Boeuf,  Cresson^ 
^        Carottes  au  jus. 
[    Souper  :  Veau  rdti,  Salade,  Fraises. 

(Diner  :   Potage  maigre,  Poisson,  Pois, 
Mangertout, 
Souper:   (Eufs   k  Toseille,    Bra    au 
lait. 
Diner:    Potage   Maigre,  Boeuf  rdti, 

Pommes  f  rites. 
Souper:  Ragout  de  veau,  LentUlos. 


Samedi  -I 

Alen^n,  le  17  Juin,  1899. 


Maitres. 
CEuf  sur  le  plat. 

Pommes  f  rites. 

Badis  et  beurre. 

Salade. 
Artichauts. 

CEuf  k  I'oseiUe 
Haricots  verts. 

Salade. 

CEuf  sur  le  plat 

Petits  pois. 
Cdtelettede  mouton. 

Qrillade  de  bceuf. 

Radis  et  beurre. 

Salade. 


Le  Directeur: 

Knnkav. 


The  food  was  good,  and  there  was  no  stint,  and  this  is  borne  out 
by  what  the  pupils  themselves  told  me  in  another  school.  The 
pupils  generally  wear  blouses,  even  in  class,  which  produces 
ratiier  a  curious  effect  on  an  English  eye. 

Pupils  remain  three  years  at  Qie  school.  At  the  end  of  each  Internal 
year  there  is  an  examination  called  "  de  paasage/*  which  pupils  ®**°"°*  *^ 
must  pass  or  else  leave  the  school.  From  such  statistics  as  I  saw 
it  seems  probable  that  pupils  are  hardly  ever  refused  their  pix)- 
motion  from  one  year  to  another,  the  figures  for  all  the  colleges 
that  I  saw  being  cent  per  cent,  in  passes.  The  progress  of  die 
pupils  is  communicated  to  the  parents  by  means  of  reports,  which 
no  doubt  help  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark.  Places  were  deter- 
mined, at  least  in  one  school,  by  the  results  of  weekly  examinationisi 
in  French,  arithmetic,  and  science,  etc.,  covering  the  work  of  the 
last  six  weeks.  It  is  in  accordance  with  these  places  that  pupils 
are  appointed  to  vacancies  on  leaving  the  college.  All  students 
prepare  for  the  brevet  supdrieur,  but  two  directresses  said  to  me 
it  might  be  an  advantage  for  some  girls  not  to  be  obbged  to  prepare 
for  tbuB  higher  examination,  but  to  concentrate  on  certain  subjects. 
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Ganeiml 
idea. 


Prjtfraninie 

in  tilt  1116;  '• 


(c.)  CUBBICULUIL 

(1.)  F(yr  Men. 

The  main  lines  of  the  present  programmes  were  laid  down  in 
1H81.  I  was  assm-ed  that  the  progranmie  is  absolutely  the  same 
for  all  France.*  In  defence  of  this  uniformity  it  was  urged  that 
one  cannot  foi^eeee  the  future  of  the  teacher,  and  that^  after  all,  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture  is  not  a  disadvantage  even  to  a  town 
teacher.  The  only  difference  therefore  between  the  varioiis  ooUeges 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  time  tables.  The  first  part  of  the  day 
is  assigned  to  tlie  harder  studies ;  singing,  manual  work,  and  agri- 
culture are  generally  taken  in  the  afternoon.  I  heard  no  com- 
plaints as  to  the  curriculum  being  too  extensive  or  difficidt  in  the 
men's  colleges;  in  the  women's  the  two  directresses,  alluded  to 
above,  thought  the  programme  was  ratlier  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  the  more  backwaitl  pupils. 

Tlie  programme  in  the  men's  college  is  as  follows : — 

Total  of  hours  a  week. 

First  Second  Third 

Subjects.                                   year.  year.  year. 
Literary  Teaching. 

Psychology,  morale,  pedagogics  -       -           2  2  2 

French  language  and  literature  -       -          5  4  4 

History   and   civic   instruction   -       -          3  3  3 

(leography 1-  1  1 

Writing 2  1 

Modern  languages        -       -       -       .          2  2  2 

t  For  conversation +1  +1  +1 

Total  for  literary  subjects      -       -         15  (16)       13  (14)       13(14) 

Science  Teaching. 
Mathematics  -----.3  4  4 
Phvsics  and  chemistry  -  -  -  -  2  2  3 
Natural  science  and  hygiene  (includ- 
ing geology  in  last  year)  -  -  -  ]  1  -  1 
Drawing  and  modelling  -  -  4  4  4 
Theory  of  agriculture   -  -  -  1  1 

10  12  13 

Manual  and  agricultural  work    -  6  5  5 

Oyninastics  and   military   drill  •  3  3  3 

Singing  and  music      ...  2  2  2 

*  On  writing  my  report  it  struck  me  that  I  had  not  seen  any  agricul- 
tural operations  at  the  Auteuil  training  college.  I  therefore  wrote  to  my 
friend,  the  principal,  M.  Devinat,  to  inquire  whether  the  pui)ils  were  pre- 
pared for  apiculture,  and,  if  so,  in  that  case,  whether  the  point  aimed  at 
was  the  cultivation  ,of  the  Parisian  pavements.  He  replied  :  "  The  pro- 
frratnme  of  the  normal  schools  is  the  same  for  all  France,  and  we  have  at 
Paris  a  course  of  cultivation.  But  reassure  yourself.  The  programme  0 
an  elastic  thing.  Use  is  made  of  it  in  a  reasonable  fashion,  and  accoimtis 
taken  of  environment  and  circumstances  ;  and  that  is  why  we  do  not  teacb 
our  pupils  to  cultivate  the  Parisian  pavements." 

t  The  hour  for  conversation  is  taken  either  out  of  the  schod  hours  or  the 
pupils'  free  time. 
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I  was  preeent  at  one  or  two  lessons  other  than  those  on  agiic  ulture.  Tmprc  sion  of 
One  on  French  hterature  was  devoted  to  Chateaubriand.  I  do  not  ®"®  ^^  ^^^'^ 
know  whether  my  sudden  apparition  startled  the  pupil  who  was 
criticising  his  Tnenwires  d'outre-tombe,  anyway  it  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  How  of  tjs  eloquence.  The  professor,  however,  saved 
the  situation,  and  the  lesson  as  a  whole  was  a  good  one,  as  might  be 
expected  of  any  lesson  on  literature  in  a  French  school.  A  le&son 
on  mathematics  in  another  school  impressed  me  veiy  favouraljly. 
The  sixth  (not  the  first)  pupil  in  the  third  year  tackled  at  sight 
a  stifiish  problem  in  geometry'  set  at  the  last  examiiiatiou  for 
tlie  brevet  sup^rieur,  and  solved  it  in  a  most  satisfactory  fashion 
almost  without  the  teacher's  aid.  A  preliminary  lesson  on  the 
geography  of  Algeria  was  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  its 
introduction.  A  revision  in  arithmetic  in  anotlier  school  was 
less  successful.  A  sort  of  "rot"  set  in,  which  all  who  have 
been  teachers  have  some  time  or  other  exi)erienced,  and  one  pupil 
after  another  came  up  to  the  blackboaixi  only  to  be  ignomiiiiously 
dismissed.  A  history  lesson  was  chiefly  noticeable  for  tlie  clear 
risuufii  given  by  one  of  the  dive-maltre  of  the  previous  lesson, 
explaining  the  state  of  afl'airs  that  led  up  to  the  War  of  Independence 
in  America.  Appai'ently  the  pupils  do  not  pi-epare  tlie  lesson, 
but  the  professor  lectures,  and  then  gives  a  rSsumi  which  they  get 
up  by  heart;  the  prof essor,  however,  i-ecommending  cei-tain  tooks 
and  authors  to  be  used  in  connection.  I  came  across  one  or  two 
teachers  of  English  who  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  masters  of  their 
subject,  and  spoke  with  a  remarkably  good  accent.  Tliis  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  these  teachers  have  spent  a  yeai',  or  sometimes  two, 
abroad,  thanks  to  the  excellent  system  of  travelling  scholarships 
established  by  the  French  Government.  The  convei-sational  side 
of  the  teaching  is  further  cultivated,  at  least  in  the  women's  colleges, 
by  the  engagement  of  English  riyetitriccs,  1  came  across  two  of 
these  girls, who  were  both  going  into  teaching  afteiwards.  They 
each  spoke  well  of  their  sojourn  in  the  schools.  My  opinion  of 
the  satisfactory  fashion  in  wliich  English  is  taught,  considering 
the  limited  time  allotted  to  it,  was  further  confirmed  by  the  perusal 
at  the  exhibition  of  one  of  the  best  monographs  on  the  subject  by 
the  professor  at  the  Douai  Normal  School,  which  I  am  j)lea8ed 
to  think  received  the  reward  it  merited. 

The  programme  in  manual  work  was  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the  3id  Manual 
January,  1891,  by  which  three  hours  a  week  during  the  three  ^^"^''^• 
yeara  are  given  up  to  this  subject.  The  pupils  begin  at  the  very 
beginning.  At  Caen,  I  saw  the  first  year  at  work  making  cardboard 
boxes.  The  teaching  of  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing  runs 
parallel  with  the  manual  work.  I  afterwards  visited  the  fc^how- 
rooms  of  ii'on  and  wood  work,  together  with  the  modelage  and 
movlage,  for  a  selection  of  which  the  school  received  a  silver  medal 
at  Rouen.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  catch  the  second  year  at  work 
in  the  normal  school  at  Le  Mans.  The  pupils  were  engaged  on 
wood-work  and  turning.  The  system  seemed  well  throughout, 
and  graduated  in  difficulties,  the  first  object  to  be    made   being 
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a  litde  model  ladder  in  wood.  Pupils  were  allowed  to  keep  fhsir 
work.  They  were  also  instructed  in  the  making  and  mending 
of  tools —a  very  practical  object.  There  was  some  forge  work  (though 
the  teacher  said  it  took  too  much  time  to  do  much  with  it),  as  well  as 
a  lot  of  useful  wire-work.  The  class  appeared  very  keen,  and  the 
teacher  very  enthusiastic  on  the  subject.  In  the  same  schod,  the 
third  year  were  busily  engaged  in  modelling  in  clay,  and  seemed  ako 
to  take  great  interest  in  their  work.  Considering  the  thorough 
way  the  pupils  are  trained,  it  is  almost  a  pity  they  have  not  a  chance 
of  utilising  their  skill  in  the  rural  schools. 
GyiunaHtics  In  the  men's  training  colleges  a  good  deal  is  made  of  gymnastics, 
for  which  a  certificate  can  be  obtained.  In  the  school  at  Alen^on 
over  150  have  obtained  the  certificate,  and  in  1898,  in  Sarthe,  the 
whole  third  year  passed  this  examination.  The  third  year  at 
Blois  accomplished  a  similar  feat. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  programme,  I  came  across  in  one  scbcxJ 
a  class  in  **  hippology  "  given  by  a  A'eterinary  surgeon,  by  the  leave 
of  the  rector,  and  paid  for  by  the  department.  This  seems  very 
Honsible,  considering  the  frequent  intercourse  of  the  teachera  wtli 
the  farmers,  provided  it  is  made  practical  enough.  Another  sub- 
ject studied  in  the  same  school  was  dicdectdogie,  or  a  study  of  the 
dialect  of  the  district.  Certainly  the  services  of  the  teachers  might 
be  enlisted  in  taking  dov^Ti  and  collecting  the  fast  vanishing  forms 
of  patois  in  com  try  districts ;  but,  othervrise,  the  utility  is  less 
apparent.    At  lioches,  bookbinding  is  taught  to  first  year  pupils. 

(2)  Science  applied  to  Hygiene  and  Agricultural  TeaAing. 
Aims  anil  Physics  and  chemistry  figure  in  the  programme  of  the  Scolea 

th^^S»c^'  ^'^''^'*^^  ^*'^  practical  work,  at  least  iu  chemistry,  for  the  pupils. 
The  teaching  throughout  is  as  concrete  as  possible,  and  hygiene  and 
agriculture  are  treated  as  the  logical  outcome  of  the  science  thus 
taught.  The  object  of  the  whole  course  is  to  render  the  future 
teacher  capable  of  teaching  agricultural  notions  in  the  day  scliool,  and 
of  collaborating  in  the  evening  school  by  his  action  on  adults  in  the 
work  of  the  departmental  professor  o^  agriculture.  By  the  circular  of 
20th  March,  1897,  a  further  development  of  hygiene  is  recommended 
in  the  direction  of  instructions  on  the  dangers  of  alcoholism. 

"  The  teaching  in  agriculture  is  given  by  the  departmental  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture.  The  course,  spread  over  forty  lessons  (in  the 
second  and  thii-d  years),  includes  the  study  of  vegetable  and  animal 
production,  with  pi-acticaJ  notions  in  fruit  and  v^etable  gai'dening, 
notions  of  zootechnology  special  to  the  animals  of  the  district,  of 
agriculture,  and  silkworm  culture,  the  hygiene  of  live  stock,  the 
elements  of  rural  economy.  Great  stress  is  rightly  laid  on  agricul- 
ture, excursions,  on  practical  experiments  in  gardens,  and  on  farms. 
Each  normal  school  u  naturally  provided  with  a  cabinet  of  physical 
apparatus  and  a  chemical  laboratory.  In  addition  it  possesses 
natural  history  collections,  a  botanical  garden,  intended  for  ex- 
pei'iments  and  for  work  in  fruit  growing  and  market  gardening, 
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in  which  the  pupils  execute  themselves  the  principal  operations 
of  gardening,  breaking  up  the  soil,  hoeing,  spreading  manure, 
sowing,  weeding  beds,  grafting,  training,  pruning,  trimming, 
etc.,  fi-uit  trees  and  the  vine." 

Such  is  the  description  given  by  the  Report  on  Pi*imary  Educa-  Not  yet  fully 
tion  which  I  have  already  had  so  of  ten  occasion  to  quote.  As  far  as*^**^®^* 
my  experience  goes,  and  it  is  limited  to  four  or  at  most  five  depart- 
ments, I  cannot  say  that  these  ideas  have  been  altogether  fully 
realised  in  France.  Great  progress,  however,  has  been  made  since 
if.  Kovalesky  made  his  inspection  in  1890.  Believing  that  some  of 
his  criticisms  on  the  then  existing  state  of  affairs  may  not  be  with- 
out value  or  interest  for  us  in  England  to-day,  I  give  a  veiy  brief 
resume  of  agricultural  education  as  he  found  it  in  the  normal  schools 
at  the  time  of  his  visit. 

He  divided  up  the  teaching  then  in  vogue  into  four  types.  The  first  How  it  was 
consisted  of  a  theoretical  course  in  school,  with  some  digging  in  the^'^  ^^^^• 
school  garden,  which  was  more  of  a  recreation  than  a  serious  method 
of  giving  agricultural  insti'uction.  The  second  type  he  describes 
as  being  mainly  of  the  horticultural  or  kit^ihen  garden  order.  The 
third  type  consisted  of  a  theoretical  course  with  champs  d/experience 
cultivated  by  the  pupils,  cultivation  being  sometimes  bv  groups. 
The  defects  of  this  system  were  that  the  champs  d'fiOjp&riervce  were 
often  badly  kept  and  too  small,  and  the  crops  came  to  matm'ity 
during  the  holidays.  He  further  insisted  on  the  danger  of  experi- 
ments on  too  small  a  scale,  and  the  hasty  generalisations  they  en- 
gender. The  fourth  type  was  represented  by  the  system  of 
sending  teachers  after  their  normal  course  to  an  agricultural  school 
(4cole  pratique  d' agriculture)  where  the  teacher  received  a  theoretical 
education  and  took  part  in  the  practical  work. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  fourth  system,  j^referred  l)y  M. 
Kovalesky,  has  been  abandoned.  One  objection  to  it  was  that 
the  teachers  from  the  towns  did  not  like  it,  especially  as  they  had 
to  pay  150  to  600  francs  out  of  their  own  pockets  and  forgot  their 
other  studies  during  the  year  on  the  farm.  M.  Kovalesky  further 
considered  the  number  of  visits  to  farms  insufficient,  and  regi-etted 
the  bad  state  of  the  collie  gardens.  He  also  remarked  that  the 
departmental  professors  of  agricultm'e  were  ko  overworked  that, 
despite  themselves,  they  were  obliged  to  neglect  the  practical  side 
of  their  teaching  in  the  normal  schools.  He  noted  the  despatch  of 
seeds  by  the  Museiun  at  Paris,  and  referred  to  the  Russian  method 
of  suppl)dng  seeds  and  seedlings  free  to  normal  schools  up  to  a 
cost  of  50  francs.  In  his  opinion,  the  ideal  garden  should  contain 
a  nursery,  a  kitchen  garden,  trees  in  the  open,  or  vines,  according 
to  the  district,  a  small  botanical  garden  ^vith  specimens  of 
food,  medicinal  and  poisonous  plants,  and  an  ornamental  garden. 
The  two  objects  of  the  garden  should  be  :  (1)  to  supply  the  pro- 
fessor with  illustrations  for  his  lecture  ;  (2)  to  provide  work  in 
gardening  for  the  pupils.  He  further  proposed  to  have  special 
agricultural  teachers  in  the  normal  schools,  and  deprecated  mere 
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weeding  by  the]  pupils  as  unnecessary,  suggested  the  working  d 
pupils  in  groups,  and  insisted  on  the  need  of  a  skilled  gardener 
being]  attached  to  the  school.  He  wound  up  by  advocating  an 
''agricultural  test"  at  the  final  examination,  more  practical  ex- 
periments, higher  cultivation  in  the  gardens,  a  sharper  sur- 
veillance of  the  pupils  when  at  work,  and  more  frequent  visits 
to  farms. 

The  agricultural  education  as  given  to-day  is  certainly  far  beyond 
these  experimental  stages.  The  theoretical  instruction  ia  probaUy 
well  organised,  the  departmental  professor  of  agriculture  taking 
care  to  adapt  his  course  to  subjects  particularly  applicable  to 
the  department.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  schools,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  an  instructive  lesson  on  cider  making, 
which,  with  butter  and  cheese  making,  was  the  staple 
industry  of  the  district.  The  professor  gave  an  admirable 
expo8^  of  the  various  methods  of  making  cider,  and  alluded  U. 
certain  practical  experiments  in  fermentation  which  had  been 
made  in  conjimction  with  the  pupils.  While  stating  what  were 
the  chief  reasons  in  favoiu*  of  this  or  that  process,  he  was  careful 
to  bring  home  to  the  pupils  the  numerous  points  on  which  we  are 
still  ignorant  of  the  real  action  of  fermentation,  and  to  impress 
on  them  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  often  erroneous  explanations 
of   the   peasants. 

The  real  test,  however,  of  all  this  teaching  is  the  practical  worl' 
to  which  more  than  twice  as  much  time  is  devoted  as  is  given  to 
the  theoretical  part,  and  this  certainly  seemed  to  be  the  less  satin- 
factory  side  of  the  teaching,  though  the  outdoor  work  and 
teaching  are  certainly  much  improved  since  M.  Kovalesky's  time. 

In  one  department  I  was  informed  by  a  high  official  that  the 
agriciiltiutkl  teaching  was  not  up  to  much  at  the  Scole  normale.  The 
departmental  professor  was  keener  on  holding  conferences  and 
Ijeating  up  the  peasants  to  attend  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
learnt  on  good  authority  that  the  work  was  serious,  the  pupils 
took  delight  in  it,  and  went  in  for  pruning,  gi'afting,  and  gardening 
generally  with  much  zest.  The  garden  itself  was  not  large,  but 
fairly  well  kept.  It  contained  a  small  ch/imp  (Verpirience  and  a 
botanical  garden.  The  champ  d'expSi^ience  seemed  scarcely  big 
enough  to  merit  its  name.  In  addition,  there  were  some  experi- 
iiujuta  in  pot  cultivation  preparations  of  subsoils  by  pupils,and  some 
small  peiir  trees  planted  by  the  pupils.  They  had  also  done  a  certain 
amount  of  grafting  on  rose  trees,  and  there  were  a  few  fruit  trees 
for  them  to  try  their  'prentice  hands  on.  The  director  seenied 
fairly  content  with  these  results.  Another  school  had  a  ver}'  bip 
l].irden  amounting  to  nearly  ten  acres,  of  which  about  six  or  seven 
were  under  cultivation  The  garden  was  rather  foul.  Dandelion  waB 
much  in  evidence,  and  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  bxiry  a  large 
quantity  of  this.  There  were  several  experimental  plots  witli 
potatoes,  cabbages,  etc.,  which  were  not  very  successful  owing  to  the 
season.    Certain  patches  had  been  handed  over  to  groups  of  students 
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to  cultivate.  Tlie  fruit  trees  were  rather  cut  by  the  wind.  They 
afforded  a  fine  instance  of  the  damage  possible  from  noxious  insects, 
for  caterpillars  and  snails  abounded.  Grafting  is  taught  by  the 
gardener.  Altogether,  I  was  not  veiy  favourably  impressed  by 
the  practical  work.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  thorough  or  systematic ' 
enough.  As  regards  the  interest  taken  by  the  pupils  in  the  work, 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  speak  about  it  with  some  of  the  deves- 
m^Ures  whom  I  met.  They  told  me  they  were  allowed  to  dig  but 
not  to  plant.  The  work  that  interested  them  most  was  the  pruning. 
Of  their  comrades,  there  were  some  who  were  indifferent,  others 
were  very  keen,  and  often  spent  their  half-holiday  working  in  the 
garden. 

In  a  third  school  the  garden  was  large  and  well  kept.  The 
potatoes  were  well  advanced,  and  there  was  a  very  fine  row  of 
standard  roses,  and  a  splendid  show  of  apples,  but  that  was  nearly 
everywhere  the  case;  the  apricots,  however,  were  *'shy.''  Thert 
was  also  a  very  fine  l)ed  of  asparagus.  The  garden  supplied  the  school 
with  600  francs  worth  of  vegetables,  and  sold  for  another  250  francs. 
The  garden  was  about  2|  acres.  As  for  the  agricultural  teaching, 
I  was  told  the  theoretical  instruction  was  good,  but  the  depart- 
mental professor  did  little  practical  work.  Now  and  then  he  teaches 
a  little  pruning,  and  sometimes  takes  the  pupils  into  the  garden 
to  illustrate  some  point  in  his  lectures,  but  more  often  he  is  away ; 
in  fact,  he  only  comes  about  once  a  week,  and  the  pupils  dig  and 
garden  under  the  guidance  of  the  gardener  and  the  director.  They  do 
a  good  deal  of  hard  digging.    There  are  no  real  experimental  plots. 

About  the  fourth  garden  I  also  heard  rather  contradictory 
accounts.  One  official  told  me  the  work  was  satisfactory,  and  I  was 
informed  in  another  quarter  that  the  teaching  was  serious,  and  the 
pupils  took  delight  in  it.  Against  this  I  must  set  the  opinion  of 
another  authority,  who  assured  me  the  teaching  was  superficial  and 
somewhat  neglected  by  the  departmental  professor.  The  latter  was 
often  absent  during  the  hours  of  practical  work.  The  director 
had  himself  been  obliged  to  set  the  pupils  to  work.  In  the  garden 
I  was  shown  a  part  which  had  been  reserved  for  practical  experi- 
ments, but  the  professor  took  no  ti-ouble  about  it,  so  it  is  now 
cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  is,  however,  a  botanical 
garden.  The  garden  itself  is  neatly  kept,  and  though  not  over 
large  furnishes  the  college  with  all  sorts  of  vegetables  except 
potatoes.  The  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  a  garden  was  in  one  case  £60, 
but  about  £40  of  this  was  covered  by  the  value  of  vegetables  sold  or 
consumed  on  the  premises. 

I  was  further  told  by  a  competent  authority  that  in  the  normal 
collies  of  several  departments  the  agricultTiral  instruction  is  poor, 
although  it  counts  for  the  final  examination.  There  is  not  enough 
surveillance,  and  the  pupils  take  it  easy  in  consequence. 

It  seems  from  these  notes  that,  though  considerable  progress  Conclusions, 
has  been   made,    and    the    aim    and   object   of    the   education 
thus    given   has   been   clearly   thought   out   and   defined,    the 
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programme,  so  far,  haa   not   Ijeen   thoroughly  realised.        Before 
any  blame  is  asHigned,  however,  to  the  departmental  professors  of 
agriculture,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  they  tried  to  do  all  the 
work  that  really  wants  doing,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  it 
even  if  they  worked  twice  as  hard  as  at  present.    Apart  from  their 
duties  in  the  Scales  normales  (for  tliey  also  sometimes  give  courses 
in  the  women's  colleges),  they  have  their  conferences,  their  diamps 
iVnx/pirience,   their   laboratory    investigations,   which   range    from 
original  research  to  the  anaU'sis  of  soils  and  maniu'es,   and  their 
consultations  with  the  peasants.    Perhaps  under  the  present  con- 
ditions the  best  way  of  lightening  their  task  would  be  to  place,  when 
possible,  the  special  professors  for  arrondissements  directly  under 
them.    This  would  enable  them  to  delegate  some  of  their  duties, 
and  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  and  waste  of  co-opera- 
tion which  comes  from  the  present  independent  state  of  the  special 
professors.    In  theory,  indeed,  the  dcoles  normales  have  joint  claims 
on  their  services,  but  as  the  professors  depend  on  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  not  of  Public  Instruction,  these  claims  are  n^i; 
always  easy  to  enforce.    Yet  it  is  not  enough  to  free  the  over  worked 
departmental  professor  from  some  of  his  numerous  duties.     If  the 
agricultural  teaching  is  to  be  the  real  outcome  and  practical  issue 
of  the  science  instruction  in  the  school,  there  must  be  close  co- 
operation between  the  professor  of  science  and  the  agricultural 
professor.    They  must  play  into  each  other's  hands,  and  arrange? 
their  several  courses  in  such  a  fashion  that  one  may  be  the  natural 
sequence  of  the  other.    As  for  the  practical  part,  it  should  be  ren- 
dered as  systematic  as  it  can  be,  and  the   experiments  should  be 
adapted  as  far  as  po.ssible  to   the  agriculture  of  the  locality.,  and 
finally,  these  experiments    should    be  as  largely  as  possible   jier- 
formed  by  the  pupils  themselves.    By  all  means  let  them  do  their  fair 
share  of  digging  and  hoeing,  but  they  must  also  be  allowed  to  sow, 
to  plant,  to  graft,  and  to  prune.      If  all  these  things,  which  are  now 
done  intermittently  and  in  j)art,  are  done  thoroughly  and  systematic- 
ally, in  fact,  if  tlie  interlocking  between  theory  and  practice  be  com- 
plete, there  seems  no  I'eason  to  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
agricultural  educiition  in  the  French  normal  schools. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  in  the  section  on  agricul- 
tural education  in  the  schools  to  the  prominent  part  played 
by  some  teachers  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  vine  in  certain  depart* 
ments.  This  movement  has  now  gained  some  of  the  training 
colleges,  with  the  result  that  the  pupils  have  taken  up  the  subject 
with  great  ardoiu*.  Thus  at  Blois  in  1898  twelve  out  of  thirteen 
of  the  third  year  gained  certificates  for  grafting. 

Over  and  above  the  training  in  the  normal  schools  there  is  no 
agricultui'al  instruction  for  teachers  in  France.  Holiday  courses 
for  those  already  in  the  profession  have  been  tried  in  some  of  the 
training  colleges  and  abandoned.  It  is  true  a  few  teachers,  after 
finishing  their  normal  course,  have  gone  for  a  year  to  the  agricul- 
tural colleges,  but  then  they  have  aftexwards  taken  up  agricultural 
teaching  as  a  profession. 
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(3)   For   Women, 

The  programme  for  the  women's  training  collies  is  the  same  as 
regards  the  literary  part;  but  the  scientific  part  is  reduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  instructed  in  domestic  economy.  The 
practical  side  of  the  curriculum  includes,  in  addition  to  garden- 
ing, first  aid  to  the  wounded,  sowing,  and,  in  some  cases,  laundry 
work  and  cooking. 

As  regards  horticulture  and  agriculture,  the  first  is  a  necessary  Horticul- 
accomplishment  for  an  dhe-maitresse,  as  many  of  her  pupils  will  aCT?culiure 
te  expected  at  home  to  look  after  the  gardens.  Hence,  in  the  few 
schools  1  visited,  there  seemed  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  gardening 
going  on  wherever  it  was  practicable.  At  Alen9on,  for  instance, 
nearly  all  the  pupils  go  in  for  it,  the  favourite  method  being  the 
jardinage  d  deux.  As,  however,  many  female  teachers  become 
in  time  the  head  of  mixed  schools,  it  is  clear  they  likewise  require 
a  certain  amount  of  training  in  agricultural  teaching.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  a  counse  of  agriculture,  relating  especially 
to  the  poultry-yard,  butter  and  cheese  making,  etc.,  has  been 
established  at  the  normal  school  at  Caen,  and  I  heard  of  another 
to  be  started  at  Le  Mans. 

At  the  Caen  school  four  pupils  prepare  the  food  for  the  mistresses'  CooUiDg. 
table  twice  a  week  for  a  week.  The  lesson  lasts  from  three  to  four 
hours,  and  the  cooking  was  only  once  a  failure.  The  mistresses'  table 
is  taken  because  thei*e  are  less  to  cater  for  and  more  variety.  The 
building  used  for  the  purpose  was  originally  meant  for  an  infirmaiy, 
but  the  lower  part  proved  too  damp.  So  permission  was  obtained 
to  use  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  as  a  kitchen.  The  table, 
dressers,  etc.,  were  all  put  together  on  the  spot,  so  there  was  practi- 
cally no  initial  outlay.  The  directress  kindly  showed  me  over  the 
place  herself.  We  found  the  pupils  hard  at  work  preparing  some 
mutton  cutlets,  and  certainly  they  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in 
their  mdtier.  At  Alen^on  cookery  is  taught  by  the  dconome,  who 
personally  conducted  me  over  the  building.  Pupils  make  little 
dishes.  The  lesson  lasts  about  an  hour,  and  is  confined  to  the  third 
year  students.  At  Le  Mans  I  found  a  course  of  cookery  for  the  third 
year.  Once  a  week  (Saturday)  the  girls  prepare  their  own 
dinner. 

At  Caen  no  washing  is  done  in  the  school,  but  eveiy  week  the  Laundry 
washerwoman  leaves  a  certain  number  of  tilings  that  have  not 
l)ean  8  arched  or  ironed,  and  a  graduated  course  has  been  formed 
in  laundry  work,  consisting  of  groups  of  six  pupils  at  a  time.  It 
takes  the  placs  for  these  of  their  Thiirsday  afternoon  walk.  This 
practice,  the  du^ectress  told  me,  was  not  general  in  all  noimal 
schools.  At  Alen9on,  however,  all  the  ironing  is  done  in  the  schools. 
Pupils  work  at  it  in  groups  of  eight.  At  Le  Mans  the  washing  is 
done  in  the  town,  but  pupils  iron  their  own  linen. 

At  Caen  there  wai  formei'ly  a  good  deal  more  than  at  present,  as  Sewiog. 
^n  hour  a  week  has  been  takei^  out.    The  reaapn  probably  is  that 
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it  is  not  obligatory  for  the  brevet  sup^rieur,  for  which  all  have  to 
work,  though  demanded  at  the  brevet  MmenJtaire,  At  Le  Mans 
the  sewing  takes  two  houid  a  week.  It  is  not  ornamental  but  prac- 
tical. Formerly  the  girls  made  their  own  di-easee,  but  the  practice 
has  been  abandoned,  as  it  took  too  much  time. 

At  Alen9on  the  exerdces  physiques  take  place  in  recreation  time. 
I  saw  the  gymnasium,  which  is  a  very  fair  one.  The  directrees 
of  another  school  told  me  that  Swedish  exercises  were  almost  un- 
known. A  lady  who  had  been  in  Switzerland  had  introduced 
them  at  Dijon  "and  Versailles.  She  herself  would  not  object  to 
these  things  if  they  took  place  out  of  school  hours. 

(d)  The  Tbain[NG. 

The  pujiils  in   the  French  normal  schools  arrive  altogether  un- 
trained.   At  most  they  have  acted  occasionally  as  monitors  at 
school. 
Two  types  of     There  are  two. types  cl  practising  schools.     The  training  is  given 
either  in  an  ^ole  annexe,  or  school  inside  the  building,  or  in  an  Scole 
d'application,  which  is  an  outside  school  attached  to  the  coU^e. 
I  visited  several  of  these  schools,  including  one  maternal  one.    The 
system  of  training  varies  from   place  to  place.     In  some  colleges 
the  pupil  teachers  teach  for  a  whole  week  on  end  ;  in  others  they 
divide  their  time  between  the  college  and  the  training  school,  passing 
the  morning  in  one  and  the  afternoon  in  the  other.    But  the  time 
allotted  in  both  cases  (60  half  days)  is  the  same  in  both,  which  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  a  month  a  year  for  two  out  of  the  three  years 
of  the  pupils'  stay  at  the  school.*    In  addition,  every  Thursday  or 
Sunday  morning  a  model  lesson  is  given  by  the  third  year  pupils 
before  the  principal  and  the  head  of  the  ^cole  annexe.  ITie practice  at 
the  girls'  school  at  Caen  is  for  each  pupil  in  turn  to  give  public  lessons, 
specially  prepared,  of  half  an  hour  each  while  she  is  in  the  training 
school.    I^ater  on  she  gives  a  lesson  once  a  week  in  college  before  the 
last  two  years,  the  class  being  brought  into  the  college  to  be  taught. 
When  the  lesson  is  over,  pupils  and  mistresses  criticise  it.   At  another 
college  I  came  across  two  pupil  teachers  hard  at  work  correcting  the 
scholars'  work.    The  cahiers  stinick  me  as  not  being  so  good  as 
elsewhere,   and   the    writing  was  indifferent.    In  another  t^cole 
annex"*  the  principal  feature  of  the  school  was  the  drawing,  which 
was  very  g(H)d.    The  writing  seemed  jx^or  throughout.    The  teach- 
ing by  the  elhes-vuiitres  rovwUed  nothing  i-eniarkable.    The  same 
criticism  applies  to  the  reading.     Altogether  the  school  produced 
on  my  mind  a  somewhat  mediocre  impression.     In  another  annexe 
school  which  I  was  shown  over,  there  were  three  classes  but  onlv 
one  master.    The  rest  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  Sleves-maitres 
who  spend  the  usual  month  a  year  in  the  classes,  which  in  this 
case  were  rather  larger  than   usual.     I   saw  nothing  verj^  note- 


The  6colea 
annexe^. 


*  They  do  not  start  teaching  till  the  Easter  of  their  first  year,  and  leave 
off  at  Easter  in  tjieir  third  year. 
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worthy  either  way  in  the  exercise  books.  The  writing  was  rather 
below  the  average.  In  one  of  the  lower  dasses  a  pupil  teacher  was 
trying  to  give  an  object  lesson  on  a  cylinder.  He  did  not  seem 
to  be  very  expert.  The  director  helped  the  class  out  with 
questions.  They  replied  with  plenty  of  verve  and  go,  which 
showed  they  only  wanted  a  good  class  leader  to  be  a  smart  lot. 
I  was  taken  over  another  ecole  annexe  in  which  there  were  onl}' 
twentj'-eight  pupils  for  fom*  divisions.  The  reason  for  this  was 
the  existence  of  a  religious  school  in  the  commune,  which  gets  the 
bulk  of  the  children,  and  the  town  itself  was  too  far  aw^ay  to 
have  an  Scole  d'appLicaiion  in  it. 

I  only  saw  one  icole  d^application,  but  that  was  such  a  good  ^^^\ 
one  that,  if  the  others  are  only  something  like  it,  they  should  cer-  ^j*^^  ^^^ 
tainly  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  ^les  annexes.  The  school 
itself  was  at  Alen^on,  where  there  had  previously  existed  an  ecole 
annexe,  which  only  contained  fourteen  to  sixteen  pupils.'  This 
had  been  suppressed,  and  one  of  the  four  schools  had  been  taken 
on  in  its  place,  containing  about  300  pupils  with  a  director  ami 
four  adjoints.  I  visited  this  school.  The  classes  were  rather  big, 
30,  42,  33,  etc.  But  the  director  was  evidently  a  first-rate  teacher. 
One  thing  that  struck  my  eye  at  once  was  that  he  put  his  worst 
children  in  front.  The  class  room  unfortunately  was  lighted 
from  the  wi*ong  end.  The  reading  was  very  good  both  separately 
and  in  chorus,  and  the  class  took  great  interest  in  the  subject,  which 
was  about  carrier  pigeons.  In  the  third  class  the  teacher  showed 
his  cahier  for  preparing  lessons,  which  was  a  model  of  clearness 
and  neatness.  An  eUre-nwitre  in  his  second  year  was  taking  the 
fourth  class  when  we  arrived.  He  was  giving  an  object  lesson, 
but  I  am  afraid  our  posse  of  four  frightened  what  little  method 
he  had  away.  After  attempting  to  reassure  him  we  left.  On  our 
return  to  the  first  class  we  found  an  dhe-maitre  of  the  first  yeai' 
teaching  drawing.  He  went  about  his  work  in  such  a  quiet  and 
busine83-like  way  I  was  obliged  to  ask  hoA\'  he  had  so  rapidly  acquired 
this  professional  manner.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  been  monitor 
in  his  father's  school.  The  director  further  inforaied  me  he  had 
made  a  point  of  holding  reunions  once  a  week  with  liis  subordinates 
in  order  to  provoke  criticism  and  discussion.  This  accounts  for 
the  feeling  of  unity  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  school,  and  is  due 
no  doubt  in  jmrt  to  each  teacher  being  content  to  work  at  his  proper 
le\'el.  Several  authorities  I  8jx)ke  to  were  in  favour  of  adoi)ting 
an  ecole  d^applicxition  for  the  ^colc  annexe  where  it  was  practical. 
Certainly  the  few  ecoles  annexes  I  saw  struck  me  as  being  generally 
inferior  to  the  ordinary  rim  of  schools,  and  this,  I  am  told,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  tne  M^e  annexe  is  often  used  as  a  sort  of  "  dumping 
ground "  for  imsatisfactory  children.  The  chief  defect,  however, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  is  that  the  majority  of  the  classes  are  . 
too  small.  The  pupil  teacher  who  has  learnt  to  handle  one  of  these 
skeleton  brigades  with  eight  or  ten  pupils  feels  hopelessly  lost 
when  he  finds  himself  pitchforked  into  a  class  of  forty.    (I  speak, 
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alas !  from   personal    expeinence !)    The   difference     between   the 
experience  gained  in  a  snuJl  Ax>le  annexe  or  a  big  Ax>le  (TappLicaivm 
is  similar  to  that  gained  in  a  sham  fight  or  in  a  real  battle.  * 
Cri  ioisni.  On  the  question  of  whether  teachei-s  are  sufficiently  trained  in 

Sjimcient       ^\^q  ^i^  normale  I  encountered  some  somewhat  severe  criticism.t 
One    inspector    bluntly    described    the   training   as    rvulle.      He 
was    also   dissatisfied  with  the   theoretical    knowledge    of    peda- 
gogics the  dhes-vuiitres  received,  and  Ascribed  it  tiy    the    fact 
that    the  majority   of  directors   are   recruited   from    the   higher 
normal  schools,  and  so  have  never  taught  in   a  primarj'^  school, 
and  are,   therefore,  often  unaware  of   what   is   smtable    in    the 
way  of  methods,  etc.    If  this  is  true,  surely  a  stage  of  five  ^ears 
in  the  inspectorate  as  a  necessary  preliminaiy  to  becoming  director 
would  meet  the  objections  of  such  criticism. 
The  repl' .         ^n  answer  to  these  objections,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  the 
nviin  idea  of  the  e'We  normule  was  to  educate  the  pupil  teachers, 
and  give  them  rather  an  orientation  in  teaching  than  a  complete 
training.    This  was  frankly  recognised  by  the  State  refusing  \o 
allow  anyone  to  present  himself  for  the  examination  of  fully  cer- 
tificat(Hl  teacher  still  he  has  spent  two  years  at  least  in  a  school  as 
"  prol)ation(»r."    I  have  already  spoken  of  the  searching   nature 
of  these  examinations,  not  forgetting  the  case  of  the  teacher  who 
had  taken  eight  years  to  pass  the  test,  and  so,  whatever  may  be 
the  exact  value  of  the  |)edagogical  training  in  the  normal  schools, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  very  hard  for  a  "  real  duffer  "  to  qualify  as 
a  full  teacher. 

(e)  Recreation— Associations  of  Former  Pupils. 

Libraries  and     All  the  schools  I  visited  were  supplied  with  excellent  hbraiies, 
inusoumH.       placed  in  rooms  that  were  generally  the  best  in  the  building.     In 
two  cases,  at  least,  these  ixx)ms  were  used  as  common  rooms  by 
the  profassora.    These   libraries   are   not,  as  in    some  countries, 
guarded  with  all  the  precautions  suitable  to  the  surveillance  of 
a   powder   magazine;   on  the  contrary,  the  pupils  are  in  many 
instances  constrained  to  take  out  at  least  one  book  a  week.    At 
Loches  I  found  the  pupils  read  in  the  libraiy  every  Saturda\  fioni 
4.30  till  8.    Their  reading  is  suj^erintended   by   the  French  pro- 
fas  ^or,  for  whom  they  conij)ose  sununaries  of  useful  books  or  make 
extracts.    It  was  at  Ix)ches,  too,  that  I  was  shown  a  remarkable 
collection  of  fossils  and  antiquities  found  in  the  neighlx)urhood. 
The  soil,  being  a  sahle  calcaire,  contains  many  curiosities,  and 
especially  chipped  flints,  some  of  which  are  more  than  a  foot  long. 

*  in  the  debate  on  the  Budget,  1900,  M.  Gautret,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  demanded  the  total  suppression  of  the  ^des  annexes,  of  which 
he  pointed  out  *'  the  uaelessnesa  and  grave  disadvantages  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  teaching  of  our  eleves-maHres.''  The  ^Cnister,  in  reply, 
observed,  and  niter  him  M.  Bayet,  that  the  administration  has  sup- 
pressed these  schools  wherever  it  was  practicable. 

t  jit  is  worth  noting  that  M.  Bayet  in  the  Rapport  KP.  says  (page 

xiv.),  "Nous  devons fortifier   encore  Tapprentissage  pro-. 

fessioanel," 
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The  same  school  possesses  a  good  cabinet  of  natural  history,  with  a 
collection  of  artificial  manures  and  some  curious  models  of  the 
different  varieties  of  pears  wliich  grow  freely  in  that  pai't  of  the 
country,  but  otherwise  there  were  no  agricultural  specimens. 

Apart  from  libraries,  a  good  deal  is  done  for  the  recreation  of  Other 
the  pupils  out  of  school  hours.    At  Caen  I  came  across  a  football  recreatioue. 
team  who  had  just  carried  off  tlie  "  Association  "  championship  of  Football, 
all  Normandy.    The  pupils  at  Le  Mans  have  also  a  team   and  a 
ground  of  their  own  to  play  on.    At  Loches  the  pupils  have  like- 
wise stai'ted  to  play.    The  dii'ector  was  very  favourable  to  the  idea. 
He  did  not  think  the  pupils  took  enough  physical  exercise.    In 
this  he  resembled  another  French  teacher  who  told  me  his  colleagues 
had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  fresh  air,  a  point  ^  *'[ench 

..  .  .  .      tcaciiiir  on 

in  which,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  can  in  no  way  bear  him  outdoor 
out.  I  found  the  schools  exceptionally  well  ventilated  as  a  rule,  sports. 
But  perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  the  winter.  Anyhow,  he  added 
that  a  large  number  die  of  consumption,  and  to  show  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  gymnastics  without  indoor  sports,  he  stated  that  the 
teacher  of  gymnastics  at  the  ^le  normale  had  just  died  of  con- 
sumption.   Certainly  a  bad  advertisement  for  gymnastics ! 

One  school  I  visited  had  a  stand  of  muskets,  which  it  uses  for  Shooting 
military  drill  and  for  shooting.    The  precision  of  these  weapons  *^*"^' 
was  somewhat  defective,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  next 
year  the  Minister  of  War  would  serve  out  a  better  weapon. 

One  school  was  just  starting  a  band  or  fanfare.    In  another  Band. 
I  found  one  in  full  blast.    At  Loches  the  director  told  me  the  pupils 
were  very  keen  on  their  band.    It  seems  a  pity  that  the  girls'  schools 
do  not  yet  appear  to  have  gone  in  for  forming  orchestras  like  the 
men's  collies. 

The  men's  college  at  Alen^on  possesses  a  bassin  de  natation,  which  Swimming, 
consists  of  a  horseshoe  channel  whose  two  ends  conmiunicate  with 
the  river.    The  depth  vaiies  from  2  ft.  8  in.  to  10  ft.,  and  photo- 
fjjraphs  that  were  given  me  show  that  this  open-air  bath  is  well 
patronised  in  summer. 

I  was  also  shown  at  Loches  a  dark  room  for  lovers  of  photography,  photo- 
whether  masters  or  pupils.  graphy. 

At  the  same  college  the  pupils  of  the  first  year  are  formed  into  Fire  Brigr  de. 
;i  fire  brijrade.     I  sjiw  them  at  practice,  and  they  certainly  woi'ked 
with  a  will.    They  had  already  received  then-  ''  baptism  of  fire " 
at  a  conflagration  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Several  of  the  schools  have  associations  of  foj-mei-  pupils.    That  A8sociati«  u 
of  the  men's  collie  at  Le  Mans  has  already  250  members,  although  ®*  fp^nier 
only  founded  in  1893.    There  is  a  general  meeting  and  banquet  ^"^*  ^' 
every  year.    The  women's  collie  in  the  same  place  has  no  regular 
association,  but  the  library  is  open  to  former  students,  and  meet- 
ings are  held   once  a  month.    At  Blois,  the  old  boys'  association 
niunbers   336    members  (academy   inspectors'   report  for  1899), 
and  gives  a  prize  of  forty  francs  for  the  best  pupil  in  the  third 
year.      The  women's  college   has  also   its   association,   with   an 
annual  f^te,  which  takes  place  on  the  day  of  its  general  meeting. 
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(0  The  "*  Brevbts.'' 

Brevet  The    examination  for  the  brevet  d^mentaire,  the  posseEBion    of 

il^mentaire.  ^hi^h  ig  obUgatory  for  all  candidates  who  aspire  to  enter  the 
normal  schools,  is  held  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  rector, 
and  presided  over  by  the  academy  inspector,  who  also  8up>erintendfi 
the  examination  for  the  brevei  supSrieur.  The  oommiaEdon  must, 
contain  two  inspectors,  two  members  of  primary  education,  three 
heads  of  and  two  professors  in  the  normal  collies  and  higher 
primary  schools,  and  at  least  one  member  of  the  private  schoQbs 
other  representatives  from  public  or  private  primary,  secondary, 
or  higher  education  are  often  added.  Special  examiners  in  agri- 
culture, modern  languages,  gymnastics,  singing,  etc.,  are  some- 
times appointed.  They  have  only  a  consultative  voice  in  theii* 
particular  subject.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  sixteen  ^ears  of 
age.  The  sul  ejects  for  the  examinations  are  divided  into  three  series. 
(a)  (I)  A  dictation  of  alx)ut  a  page.    (2)  French   composition. 

(3)  An    arithmetic  question,    and    a    problem,   to    be 
worked  out  and  explained. 

(h)  (1)  A  Avriting  examination.  (2)  A  piece  of  fi-eehand 
drawing.  (3)  Elementary  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
type  common  to  the  primary  schools;  for  girls,  gym- 
nastics are  replaced  by  sewing. 

(c)  Oral.  (1)  Reading  and  explanation  of  points  in  the  text. 
(2)  Questions  in  arithmetic.  (3)  Questions  on  natural 
history,  and  civic  instruction  with  geography  of  France. 

(4)  Elementary  questions  and  exercises  in  sol-fa.  (5) 
Elementary  notions  of  physics  and  natural  science, 
and  agricultural  education. 

Bcevet  The  brei^t  sui)erieur  is  now  practicall}'  the  leaving  examination 

Bup^riear.       of   the  ^cole  normale.    Candidates   must    be    18    yeai-s    of    age. 
The  examination  is  reputed  difficult.   The  pupils,  however,  show 
up  well  in  it.    In  Sarthe,  in  1898,  out  of  12  male  candidates  ]<> 
passed.     In  June,  1898,  in  Orne,  9  out  of  11  male  pupils  and  8 
out  of  11  female  pupils  satisfied  the  examinei-s,  and  two  women 
reilp?me<l  their  failure  next  session.    The  men  s  college  at  Caen 
sent  in  22  in  1897,  who  all  got  through  !  and  the  women's  college 
luul  18  out  of  20  successful  candidates.    In  Indre-et-Ix)ire  for  1897, 
12  out  of  13  "aspirantes"  passed.    In  Loir-et-Cher,  in  1898, 13  men 
presented  theniBelves  and  1 2  pa^ssed,  and  all  the  women  candidates 
wore  "  receiv(Ml."    The  average  i)ercentage  of  passes  for  all  candi 
dates  is   far  lower.    Thus   while   in  1  ndre-et-Loire  12   out  of    13 
women  fnun  the  ecoh  vormale  passed,  the  successful  candidates 
for  the  whole  department  totalled  only  32  out  of  58,  and  as  10  of 
these  were  from  the  men's  college,  assmning  that  8,  a  low  per- 
centage, passed,  only  12  out  of  35  of  the  outside  examinees  passed, 
or  something  like  34  per  cent.,  against  over  90  per  cent,  for  the 
normal  colleges. 
The  examination  consists  of  two  series  :— 
A.  (1)  A  paper  which  contains  a  problem  in  arithmetic  (with 
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a  geometrical  question  applied  to  practical  operations  for  men  only), 
and  a  composition  on  physics  and  natural  science,  with  their  appli- 
cation to  hygiene,  industry,  agriculture,  and  horticulture  (time 
given,  4  hours).  (2)  A  French  composition  (literary  or  moral), 
(3  hours).  (3)  A  composition  in  drawing,  with  model  in  relief 
(3  hours).  (4)  A  paper  in  modem  languages,  consisting  of  an 
exercise  and  a  piece  of  translation  (dictionary  allowed)  (3  hours). 

B.  This  includes  vivd  voce  in  la  morale,  education,  French, 
geography  and  history  of  France,  with  notions  of  geography 
in  general,  arithmetic,  book-keeping  (with  elementary  notions 
in  algebra,  geometry,  and  land  surveying,  for  men  only),  notions 
of  physics  and  chemistry  (with  notions  on  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, for  men  only).  Translation  at  sight  from  a  modern  language. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  agricultural  science  is  obligatory  as  a  written 
subject  in  both  these  examinations,  and  counts  in  them.  It  is 
probable  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  placed  on  the  same-footing 
in  the  examination  for  the  certificat  d'etudes. 

(g)  Two  Questions. 

One  of  the  points  under  discussion  to-day  is  the  question  of  sup-  Kegional  or 
pressing  some  of  the  depai'tmental  colleges  and  substituting  in  ^.^^I^*^"** 
their  place  regional  schools.*  Apart  from  economic  reasons 
the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  change  seems  to  be  the  small 
number  of  pupils  in  some  of  the  smaller  departmental  schools,  which 
deprives  the  pupils  of  the  many  advantages  that  are  attached  to 
schools  whose  numbers  are  bigger.  The  difficulties,  however,  of 
effecting  an  alteration  are  undoubtedly  great.  The  departments 
who  have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  way  of  building  are  little 
likely  to  consent  to  seeing  the  school  given  up,  and  the  local  trades- 
men in  the  smaller  towns  will  probably  also  oppose  the  change. 
As  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  departmental  college  has  come  to  stay, 
and,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  falls  in  well  with  the  local 
sympathies  of  the  teachers  themselves.  Centralised  :chools  might 
give  them  wider  ideas,but perhaps  at  the  cost  of  much  local  patriotism, 
which  is  after  all  a  very  desirable  thing.  I  spoke  to  several 
officiais  about  the  proposed  fusion.  One  directress  expressed  her- 
self in  favour  of  fusion  when  the  normal  schools  were  very  small, 
but  did  not  think  it  was  realisable  on  a  large  scale.  Others  looked 
on  the  thing  as  impracticable.  One  point  which  was  not  brought 
out,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  tell  in  favour  of  the  present  system,  is 
that  the  academy  inspector  would  l)o  far  Icvss  directly  interested  in 
the  normal  school  than  he  is.  At  present  he  naturally  takes  the 
liveliest  interest  in  what  is  vii'tually  the  nursery  of  his  teaching  stafl'. 
He  would  not  have  so  great  an  inducement  to  exercise  the  same 

*  Alpes  Maritime8  sends  its  female  pupils  to  the  normal  school  of 
another  department,  the  territory  of  Belfort  does  the  same.  Gers  and 
Vaucluse  have  also  merged  their  schools  with  those  of  two  other  depart- 
ments. Basses- Alpes  and  Hautes  Pyrenees  have  been  authorised  to  join 
Gers  and  Vaucluse, 
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dose  and  paternal  oversight  over  pupils  who  are  **  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow.**    And  what  the  pupils  might  gain  in  superiority 
of  training  at  the  regional  college  they  would  lose  in  the  oontinui^ 
of  influence  to  which  they  are  at  present  subjected.     The  best 
remedy  for  the  paucity  of  numbers  in  some  of  the  nonnal  schools 
is  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  M.  Jost  that  all  teachers    should  be 
Oaesoliitioa.  drained.    At  present  only  seven-tenths  of  the  male  teachers  and 
six-tenths  of  the  female  have  been  through  the  schools.      If  normal 
training  were  made  compulsorj-,  it  wo\ild  thus  raise  the  average 
of  those  on  the  books  by  thirty  per  cent.,  although  it  is  only  fair 
to  point  out  that  in  the  departments  I  visited  the  number  of  pupilF 
in  the  normal  schools  was,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  for  the  demands  of 
the  departments.  That  some  such  measure  is  desirable   is  dearly 
the  opinion  of  the  writers  of  the  Report  on  Pi-imary  Education  in 
dealing  with  the  normal  schools,  where  it  is  stated  tliat   the  in- 
sufficiency of  money  voted  for  education  has  prevented  the  Adminis- 
tration from  keeping  up  the  effective  in  the  normal  schools,  and  com- 
pelled it  to  its  great  regret  to  maintain  the  service  in  the  great 
majority  of  departments  by  enlisting  masters  who,  not   coming 
from    the  dcolea    normcUes    are    evidently    less    well    prepared. 
This  constituted  a  serious  danger,  for  on  the  value  of  the  masters 
depends  the  value  of  the  schools,  and,i  f  care  were  not  taken,  the 
whole  of  primary  education  might  suffer  under  this  heading  a 
grievous  loss.    The  Report  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  consequence, 
the  Administration  has  asked   Parliament  for  more  monev,   in 
order  to  keep  the  normal  schools  up  to  their  proper  pitch. 

But  behind  the  question  of  regional  or  departmental  colleges 
lurks  a  question  quite  as  difficult,    that  of  a  different  form  of 
training    for   town    and    country   teachers.      In   the    discussion 
on  different  curricula  for  urban  and  rural  schools,  it  has  been 
already  pointed  out  that  the  differentiation  of  the  teachers  would  be 
its  necessary  corollary.    Such  a  differentiation  if  introduced  into 
departmental   colleges,   would   necessitate  a   bifurcation  into  two 
sides,   with  an  increase  in     the  staff    and  an  augmentation  of 
the  teaching  expenses  which  already  amount  to  £20  a  head.    One 
proposition  that  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  high  official  was  that  thei'e 
should  be  two  types  o^  colleges,  one  departmental,  for    country 
teachers,  and  tlie  other  re<rional,  for  the  higher  teachers  who  would 
go  to  the  towns.    This,  however,  would  further  depopulate    the 
departmental   colleges.    To   obviate   this   drawback,    it  might   be 
suggested  as  an  improvement  that  the  deiwrtments  in  the  sanie 
university  area  should  combine,  in  order  to  adopt  the  ecde  normale 
in  the  university  toTMi  for  a  tovm  teachers' training  college,  and 
divide  up  the  balance  of  coimtry  pupils  of  this  particular  depart- 
ment among  the  normal  schools  of  the  other  departments,  which 
would  thus  become  strictly  rural.     Some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
paternal  supervision  alluded  to  above  would  be  lost,  but  a  consider- 
able gain  might  be  effected  by  bringing  about  a    rapprochement 
between  the  departmental  university  and  the  normal  school  for 
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teaohers,  which  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  both.  The  beet  pupils 
in  the  normal  schools  would  tiius  have  the  chance  to  earn  a  uni- 
versity degree,  and  the  university  in  adapting  its  programme  to 
include  thsse  new  comers  would  only  be  fulfilling  its  ideal  of  being 
truly  universal.  Nor  would  the  education  of  the  country  teachers 
be  neglected  either.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  benefit  by  a 
programme  more  suited  to  their  needs,  interpreted  by  professors 
thoroughly  equipped  for  country  teachmg,for  such  a  change  would 
ultimately  prolong  the  cleavage  into  the  (Scales  normalesprimaires 
aup^rieurea,  and  oblige  them  to  prepai-e  professors  for  the  rural 
normal  schools.  Such  a  method  of  re-arrangement  would  lead  to 
a  minimum  of  dislocation,  and  prevent  the  disfranchisement  of 
any  town  that  has  hitherto  possessed  a  departmental  college. 

Dififerentiation  on  such  lines  would  naturally  tend  to  sunder  Division  of 
the  teachers  into  two  classes.  Probably  the  teachers  would  oppose  t^aclieis. 
it  on  this  accoimt.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  seconds  ry,  and 
still  more  in  higher  education,  differentiation  is  the  law,  and  not 
the  exception.  Only  governesses,  or  other  educational  bonnes 
d  tout-faire,  can  now  profess  to  explain  the  universe  to  the  mind 
of  the  small  child.  Anyone  who  aspires  to  teach  in  a  good  secondary 
school,  at  any  rate  in  France,  has  to  make  up  his  mind  at  the  latest 
at  the  beginning  of  his  university  career  whether  he  will  be  a 
classical,  science,  or  modem  language  teacher.  It  is  only  in  England, 
in  a  certain  number  of  imfortunate  subjects  which  anybody  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  teach  at  a  pinch,  there  is  still  any  latitude  of  choice. 
Why  then  should  it  be  any  greater  hardship  to  primary  teachers  to 
split  them,  not  into  three  or  four  classes,  as  in  secondary  education, 
but  only  into  two,  and  make  them  decide  at  the  outset  whether  they 
will  qualify  for  a  town  or  country  curriculum?  Nor  would  the 
bar  in  this  case  be  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to  get  over,  as  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  profession.  There  might  well  be  extra  examina- 
tions in  the  parts  of  the  whole  curriculum  peculiar  to  each,  such  as 
science  applied  to  agriculture  for  the  country,  or  industrial  training 
for  the  town,  with  a  certificate  for  either  section,  which  would 
enable  a  teacher  who  had  already  adopted  one  type  of  teaching 
to  qualify,  if  he  wished,  for  both  sorts  of  schools  on  the  register. 

If  the  French  teachers  have  sufficient  energy  and  industry  to 
prepare  for  the  exceedingly  severe  examination  for  the  inspectorate, 
they  will  find  the  passing  of  such  examinations  not  very  arduous. 
The  only  real  danger  of  such  a  scheme  is  the  fear  that  [people  might 
tend  to  regard  the  position  of  the  country  teacher  as  inferior  to 
that  of  the  lU'ban.  But  as  long  as  the  practical  equality  of  salaries 
were  preserved  between  the  two  teachers,  the  equality  in  teaching 
capacity  between  the  two  would  be  likewise  maintained.  But  in 
England,  where  salaries  are  all  "at  sixes  and  seVens,"  this  feeling  about  The  problem 
the  inferiority  of  the  country  teacher,  which  already  exists  to  a  large  Jn  England, 
extent  in  a  confused  state,  would  be  focussed  as  soon  as  the  differentia- 
tion became  an  acccHnplished  fact.  The ''  ear-  marking  "  of  the  grants 
fpr  salaries  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy,  were  the  differentiation 
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adopted.    Tliis  would  involve  the  fixing  for  teachers,  who  are   on 
"  the  sti-ength,"  that  is,  the  certificated  teachers  'a  certain  "  Kving-'' 
wage  belo'.v  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  descend.    Enterprising 
school  boards  or  liberal  school  managers  might,  "  of  their   very 
great  bounty,"  go  higher  if   they  pleased.    But  if  we  had  some 
equality  in  salaries  between  town  and  country  (notrnwely  apparent, 
but  proportional  to  the  cost  of  hving)  we  should  probably  have 
something  like  uniformity  of  capacity  between  the  two  categories 
of  teachers,  and  there  would  be  no  chance  m  the  futiu-e  of  the  countrv 
being  regarded  as  a  sort  of  dumping  ground  for  the  duller  type  of 
teachers.     The  country  teacher  might,  and  would,  be  probably 
different  from  the  town  teacher,  but  in  his  own  line  he  would 
be  the  latter 's  equal.    But  we  in  England  are  not  so  far  advanced 
as  the  French  for  trying  the  problem.     Apart  from  the  question 
of  uniformity  of  salaries   come  the  long  string  of  grievances  con- 
nected with  housing,  water  supply,  drainage,  etc.,  which  are  all 
lx>und  up  with  the  question  of  the  teacher  s  comfort,  and  go  far 
towards    influencing    him  in   favour  of  a  town    ratherj^than    a 
country  life,  not  to  mention  the  delicate  question  of  the  social  status 
of  the  English  primarj^  teacher  in  the  village,  which  is  not  so  good 
as  that  of  his  French  colleague,  not  because  there  may  be  anything 
to  choose  between  them,  hut  because  the  social  organisation  in 
the  two  countries  is  not  the  same,  and  the  French  teachei*  fits  the 
more  easily  of  the  two  into  the  milieu  he  finds  himself  in.    And 
lastly  there  is  the  cr\  ing  need  of    more  training   colleges.    The 
average  French  department  is  about  the  size  of  the  mean  between 
Devon  and  Norfolk  ;  Indre-et-Loire,  the  43rd  department,  in  point 
of  size,  contains  about  1,520,677  acres,  against  Devon,  1,650,705  ; 
and  Norfolk,  1,291,170.    The  departments  vary,  however,  com 
paratively  litUe.    Calvados,  which  comes  60th,  has  569,200  hectares, 
and  Loir-et-Oher,  which  comes  31st,  has  642,000  hectares,  which 
makes  a  difference  of  only  about  180,000  acres,  an  area  less  than 
the  size  of  Huntingdonshire.    It  comes,  therefore,  to  this,  that  if 
England  were  as  well  supplied  as  France  in  training  colleges,  we 
dhould  have  about  two  at  least  in  areas  a  little  bigger  than  Norfolk, 
but  as  the  population  is  much  denser  in  England  than  in  France, 
the  unit,  if  decided  by  population,  would  be  much  smaller.    In  France 
(eoccluding  Algeria)  there  are  168  training  colleges  (85  for  men  and 
H3  for  women).    The  population  of  France  (1896)  was  38,517,975. 
This    works   out    at    one    training    college  for  eveiy    229,273 
inhabitants.    On  the  average,  even  such  a  comparatively  rwrsl 
part  of  England  as  Norfolk  would  be  well  entitled  to  two  colleges 
(population  over  460,000  in  1891).    In  England  and  Wales  there 
were,  in  1899,  58  training  colleges  (44  residential  and  14  day 
training  colleges).    This  works  out  on  the  1891  census  figure 
(29,002,525)  at  one  residential  college  to  something  over  everj^ 
650,000  inhabitants,  or,  reckoning  in  the  day  training  colleges,  one 
training  college  to  a  little  over  every  500,000.    Were  England  and 
Wales  provided  with  training  colleges  on  the  same  scale  as  France, 
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we  should  have  about  127,  instead  of  58.  But  the  average  of  students 
in  a  French  training  college  is  41  (1892) ;  in  England  and  Wales 
it  is  just  under  82  (1899).  So  the  actual  figures  of  colleges  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  look.  Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the  best  points  of 
comparison  is  the  number  of  students  in  training.  In  England 
and  Wales  they  amounted  to  4,750  (1899),  and  in  France  to  7,736 
(1897).  But  of  these  English  and  Welsh  students  only  3,700  were 
residential,  while  all  the  French  ones  were  "  in  college.''  Another 
index  of  the  lack  of  training  in  England  and  Wales  is  the  percentage 
of  candidates  who  passed  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination 
in  1899  and  were  admitted  to  training  colleges.  In  all  26*9  per  cent, 
were  admitted  to  training  colleges — day  and  residential — of  which 
total  only  19*8  entered  the  residential  colleges,  and  most  of  these 
will  go  into  town  schools ;  whereas  the  number  of  teachers  in 
training  in  France  to-day  is  probably  nearer  60  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  who  enter  the  profession,  and 
most  of  these  will  go  into  town  schools.  If  people  wish  to  have 
really  satisfactory  niral  education  they  must  insist  on  having 
normal  schools  for  teachers  to  attend.  When  the  day  comes 
for  their  building,  if  it  ever  does,  they  must  fiu*ther  look  out  that 
if  some  of  them  are  not  reserved  for  preparing  rural  teachers,  they 
should  have  at  least  sides  attached  to  them  for  training  the  latter. 
Were  education  a  county  matter  instead  of  being  locally  a  sort 
of  Thuringia  of  isolated  petty  authorities,  the  day  for  such  reforms 
might  not  be  so  far  distant. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  might  well  make  some  sort  of  i£  France 
experiment  in  differentiation.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  tried  it 
the  ground  is  comparatively  clear,  and  with  their  faculty  for  tackling 
administrative  problems  they  would  easily  schedule  the  areas 
which  should  give  a  rural  or  a  town  education,  and  draw  up  two 
maxima  programmea  for  each  section.  They  could  leave  it  to  their 
excellent  academy  inspectors  to  decide  not  only  what  would  best 
suit  some  school  on  the  dividing  line,  but  also  allow  them  to  modify 
either  of  the  main  progranmies  in  accordance  with  local  needs. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  subject  all  the  schools  of  France  to 
the  experiment.  The  authorities  could  take  as  a  unit  one  of  the 
university  areas,  and  carry  out  at  a  comparatively  little  trouble 
and  expense  an  experiment  of  capital  importance  not  only  to 
France,  but  to  all  civilised  countries. 


Appendix  on  Professors  op  Agriculture. 

The  departmental  chains  of  agriculture  were  created  by  the  law  of  the  Depai-t- 
16th  June,  1879.    Candidates  for  the  poet  of  professor  of  agriculture  in  any  mental  pro- 
department  must  present  themselves  before  an  examining  board  consisting  feasors, 
of  agricultural  and  educational  experts.    The  examination  takes  place  at 
the  chef4ieu  of  the  department,  and  the  subjects  embrace  agriculture, 
viticulture,  forestry   and  horticulture  in  their  application  to  the  depart- 
ment.   The  exainination  is  threefold.    There  is  written  composition,  and 
an  oral  and  practical  examination. 
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The  professor  is  paid  partly  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  partly 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.    His  travelling  expenses  are  defrayed 
by  the  department    There  are  foiu:  classes ;  the  top  class  receive  4,500 
francs  a  year,  and  the  lowest  3,000.    Their  official  duties,  i^liich  resemble 
in  some  respects  those  of  an  organising  secretary  to  a  county  council  techni- 
cal committee,  comprise,  among  other  things,  agricultunJ  teachin^^  in  the 
normal  colleges  for  three  hours  a  week,  and  the  organisation  of  popular 
conferences  on  agriculture.    The  number  of  the  latter  is  fired  at  twenty- 
six  a  year.    They  arc  also  required   by  the  authorities  to   furnish  any 
statistical  information  that  may  be  required. 
The  special         The  special  professors  of  agriculture,  also  known  as  agricultural  pro- 
professors,       fessors  for  arrondissements,  are  likewise  chosen  by  a  competitive  exami  a- 
tiori.    They,  too,  are  divided  into  four  classes ;  the  top  class,   ^rhich  cau 
never  contain  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  effective  number,  receive  3,4CK» 
francs,  and  the  lowest  only  2,400.    Their  duties,  with  the  exception  ot 
teaching  in  the  normal  colleges,  arc  practically  the  same  as  those  of    the* 
departmental  professors.    They  depend  on  the  prefects  or   sub-prefects, 
to  whom  they  are  bound  to  furnish  every  year  certain  statistics  and  reports. 
They  are  further  placed  under  the  control  and  inspection  of  the  departmental 
professors,  as  far  as  the  organisation,  surveiUance,  and  conduct  of  champs 
(Texp^ience  or  de  (Umonstratwn  are  concerned.    It  seems,  however,  it  would 
be  better  if  they  were  placed  directly  under  the  departmental  professor. 
The  latter  has  often  need  of  adjoint  or    secretary,  which  the  Ministry 
cannot  see  their  way  to  supply.    As  it  is,  in  a  busy  department  the  chief 
professor  has  almost  too  much  to  do,  yet  he  has  no  claims  over  his  sub- 
ordinates, who  generally  go  their  own  way,  with  the  result  of  a  certain  loss 
in  co-ordination  in  effort  and  direction  as  far  as  the   department  is 
concerned. 
Details  of  The  teachers  are  of  great  assistance  in  helping  them  to  organise  confer- 

tbeir  duties,  ences,  and  bringing  their  own  pupils  to  listen.  In  fact,  one  teacher  seemed 
The  teachers  to  think  that  he  and  his  class  formed  the  business  part  of  the  meeting, 
their  ^1^^  aid  the  teachers  also  render  in  the  creation  and  superintendence  of 

henchmen,      champs  de  demonstration  has  already  been  noticed.    The  funds  for  these 
experiments  are  found  by  the  department,  which  provides  a  certain  credit 
for  the  purchase  of  engrais.    The  large  artificial  manure  companies  aisri 
place  a  certain  amount  of  their  products  at  the  disposal  of  the  departmental 
professor,  in  order  to  popularise  their  use  among  the  peasants.    In  fact, 
one  of  the  professors  I  met  is  energetic  enough  to  run  a  store  merely  to  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  erigraiSj  which  he  buys  in  bulk.'    The  utility  of 
this  increased  use  of  engrais  is  to  be  seen  in  the  improvement  in  the  corn 
crops.    Round  Beaumont,  in  Sarthe,  a  local  corn  merchant  told  me  the 
yield  had  been  almost  doubled.  The  teachers  have  also  lent  a  helping  hand 
in  the  great  crusade  in  favour  of  the  re-plantation  of  the  vine  which  iJ* 
going  on  everywhere,  and  their  services  in  promoting  the  best  methods 
of  grafting  have  been  already  recognised.    It  seems  a  pity  that  the  pro- 
fessors should  appear  a  little  jealous  of  the  teachers  in  some  departments, 
considering  the  latter  are  in  many  ways  the  best  intermediaries  they  have. 
Another  point  in  which  the  professors  of  agriculture  do  no  little  good  is 
to  break  down  certain  bad  habits  which  have  grown  up,  as,  for  instance, 
faulty  rotation  of  crops,  such  as  raising  two  successive  corn  crops,  a  very 
common  practice,  or  inferior  modes  of  cultivation.    Apropos  of  the  latter, 
the  departmental  professor  told  me  in  Sarthe  he  had  all  the  pains  in  the  world 
to  get  the  peasants  to  give  up  the  system  of  planting  their  potatoes  in  rows, 
too  wide  apart,  their  system  being  to  plant  them  more  than  3ft.  4in.  apart, 
and  at  a  foot  or  16  in.  from  each  other.    Again,  the  professors  have  proved 
especially  useful  in  times  of  drought  or  difficult  seasons,  in  advising  farmers 
what  to  plant    In  fact,  one  of  their  most  important  duties  is  to  give  con- 
sultations gratis  on  market  days  to  the  peasants  on  any  knotty  point,  or  even 
to  attend  markets  for  that  purpose.    In  connection  with  this  should  be 
mentioned  the  services  they  render  in  analysing  soib  or  suspicious  arti-r 
ficial  manures  that  do  not  appear  to  be  up  to  sample,  and  some,  as  in  Loir- 
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etrCher,  have  very  fine  laboratories  at  their  disposal.  Their  duties  in  the 
agricultural  examination  for  schods  have  been  already  touched  on.  They 
also  take  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of  agricultural  shows,  the  forma- 
tion of  syndicates  for  the  purchase  of  manures,  bulls,  etc.,  or  the  creation 
ol  mutual  assurance  societies  against  loss  of  cattle  or  hail.  What  spare 
time  they  have  left  they  devote  to  agricultural  research,  generally  in  con- 
necldon  with  some  question  that  interests  the  department.  M.  Cassarini, 
the  professor  in  Sarthe,  gave  me  quite  a  bundle  of  scientific  investigations 
he  has  puUished.  In  spite  of  this,  there  still  exists  in  some  departments  a 
distinct  opposition  to  the  departmental  professors,  which  is  made  up  of 
rather  conservative  farmers  and  proprietors  of  the  old  school.  They  con-  A  refractory 
sider  practical  agricultiu^  sufiident,  and  think  it  adequately  encouraged  element 
by  agricultural  shows,  and  look  on  experiments  in  manures  and  popular 
conferences  as  little  better  than  a  fad.  Happily,  as  the  departmental  pro- 
fessor in  Sarthe  hints  in  his  summary  of  field  experiments,  these  opinions 
are  not  widely  shared  by  the  rising  generation. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  departmental  professors  are  under   the  condo-  Pros  and 
minium  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  ^°J  on  the 
I  asked  several  persons  interested  in  agricultural  education  whether  the  «>wiominitiin 
present  system  was  the  best  or  not.    The  fdlowing  are  roughly  the  chief 
pros  and  cons. 

From  the  strictly  educational  standpoint  it  seemed  rather  a  disadvantagc> 
especially  for  the  Scolei  normales.  The  departmental  professor  is  a  very 
busy  man,  and  having  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  he  is  not  always  able  to 
do  justice  to  his  educational  duties  at  the  training  colleges.  Sometimes, 
too,  he  is  a  man  more  interested  in  experiments  and  research,  and  looks 
on  teaching  callow  youths  as  rather  drudgery. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  most  important  part 
of  his  work  lay  with  the  farmers,  and  the  education  of  adults.  Were  he 
placed  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  this  side  of  his  duties  would 
suffer,  and  were  his  present  duties  divided  in  two  and  given  to  a  professor 
under  each  Ministry,  there  woidd  not  only  be  a  danger  of  the  work  at  the 
normal  school  becoming  too  theoretical,  through  the  teacher  losing  his 
present  dose  contact  with  agriculture  (it  was  a  teacher  who  urged  this  I) 
but  also  as  the  deves-mattres  at  the  normal  schools  are  destined  one  day 
to  become  his  **  right  hand  "  men  in  the  villages,  it  is  only  proper  he 
should  have  a  hand  in  their  bringing  up.  What  does  want  doing,  is  to  see 
that  the  first  call  the  director  of  the  dcole  normale  has  on  his  services  is 
rendered  possible  by  affording  him  outside  assistance  from  the  special 
professors  of  agriculture,  where  it  is  practicable,  and  in  seeing  that  in  all 
cases  the  science  taught  in  the  normal  schools  bears  directly  on  agri- 
culture. 


CHAPTER    IX.— CONTINUATION   OF   RUEAL   EDUCATION 

(DAY). 

(1)  Secondary  Education. 

What  is  the  future  of  the  clever  boy  in  the  elementary  schools  ^**?  ^^^ 
in  rural  districts  ?  One  chance  for  him  is  to  enter  the  cdUige  or 
lycde  in  the  country  town  by  means  of  a  scholarship.  At  Caen  I  was 
told  the  Ministry  had  given  the  head  of  the  lyc^  a  thousand  francs 
to  disburse  in  this  fashion,  and  that  ten  or  twelve  boys,  mainly 
out  of  the  primary  schools,  had  been  thus  attracted  to  the  secondary 
school.  Whether  this  is  altogether  an  advantage  for  the  sons  of 
poorer  parents  may  be  rather  doubtful.  The  disadvantage  under 
which  French  grammar  schools,  or  at  least  those  in  the  smaller 
^wns,  labour  is  that  %hey  are  compelled  to  adopt  the  amlntious 
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programme,  with  its  oouttn  of  stucBes  arranged  for  boys  who  vS 
stay  on  till  eighteen  or  nineteen,  which  does  very  well  for  the  big 
Paris  schools,  but  is  ill  adapted  for  country  schools,  where  the  lead- 
ing age  is  probably  nearer  oxteen.  What  is  wanted  in  these  schoobi 
as  M.  Bibot's  Oommiaaion  has  already  pointed  out,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  shorter    secondary  programme  to  finish  at  axteen. 
Again,  the  whole  tendency  of  such  schools  is  to  give  an  education 
that  prepares  for  the  liberal  professions  or  the  civil  service.    The 
child  of  poor  parents  is  unable  to  study  for  the  former  owing  to 
his  lack  of  means ;  his  chief  hope,  therefore,  is  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  an  already  over-crowded  administration.    It  is  only  fair,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  several  of  these  schools  are  making  efforts  to 
bring  themselves  more  into  relation  with  rural  needs.      An  hour 
Attedipt  to    a  week  in  the  theory  of  agriculture  is  given  at  the  secondary  school 
fiMr^for  local  ^^  q^^  ^^  ^j^^  depai-tmental  professor.    I  heard  of  a  similar  practice 
at  the  college  at  Argentan.     A  professor  of  agriculture  toM  me, 
also,  of  a  theoretical  course  he   started    in  a  lycde.      At  first 
he   had  only  five   or   six   pupils,  but  the   class   gradually  to» 
to  thirty.     Unfortunately,  they  were  not  a  very  brilliant  lot 
All  the  "  ne'er-do-wells  "  of  the  school  had  been  shimted  into  tie 
class,  a  practice  not  unknown  in  English  schools.    After  a  three 
years'  trial  the  professor  gave  up  the  class,  which  was  not  sur- 
prising, as  there  was  no  remuneration.    This  gratuitous  instructicHi 
is  not  the  rule  in  all  the  Departments ;  in  some  such  teaching  i^ 
paid  either  by  the  State  or  the  Conseil  G^ndral, 

The  following  passage  from  a  paper  i-ead  by  M.  B^ne  Lebla»e, 
the  well-known  authoiity  on  agricultural  education,  at  the  Sixth 
International  Congi-ess,  liekl  at  Paris  during  1900,  confirms  and 
completes  in  a  curious  mannei*  the  above  remarks  :— 

The  pupils  admitted  to  the  agricultural  coiu*8e  belong  most  often   to  the 
classes  of  the  modern  side.    Their  ages  vary  as    their  aptitudes.    Their 
knowledge  of  physics  and  nattiral  science  is  also  aa  littie  homogeneous  ^ 
the  class  itself,  and  is  rarely  in  accord  with  the  agricultural  notions  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  course.     The  latter  is  the  object  of  no  public  t«Bt 
(sanction),  und  its  results  are  in  general  but  httle  appreciable.    This  sum- 
mary organisation  is  only  therefore  an  appeal  for  a  rural  clientele ;  in 
order  to  be  really  alive,  it  ought  to  be  completely  and  profoundly  modified 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  enseignement  primaire  sup&ieur. 
Other  effcrtt.     A  more  ])romi8ing  departure  in  the  light  of  rural  needs  is  the 
creation  of  a  school  with  an  industrial  or  agricultural  crown  or 
side,  a  type  of  which  I  was  told  exists  at  Flers,  a  country  town  in 
Orne,  of  considerable  industrial  activit)'.    The  course  must  be  a 
serious  one,  for  boys  remain  in  some  cases  till  eighteen.    I  hope 
[  am  betrajing  no  secret  in  stating  that  the  academy  inspector  for 
Orne  is  already  thinking  of  trying  to  establish  an  agricultural 
section  at  Donifront,  in  the  college  thera     In  order  to  make  it 
sufficiently  practical  he  proposes  to  link  it  on  to  the  ferme  ecde 
of  Saint-Gautier  in  the  neighboxu-hood.  It  is  true  the  section  would 
be  rather  for  the  sons  of  the  better  to  do  peasaat  proprietors,  but 
that  is  just  the  ckss  who  require  such  a  training,  ^ood  oountiy 
sepondary^education  is  as  necessary  iti  France  as  elsewhere.    I{ 
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was  in  Ome,  again,  that  I  heard  of  a  wealthy  Frenchman  domiciled 
in  Moscow  who  had  oft'ei-ed  to  found  an  agricultiu'al  chair  in  the 
college  of  his  native  town  of  Sees. 

(2)  THB  OoURS  OOMPLlfiMENTAIRE. 

But  the  most  natural  outlet  for  the  clever  boy  who  wishes  to  Trae  conti- 
continue  his  studies  is  the  cours  complSmentaire,  the  ^de  primaire  "'V*"^®"  ^^ 
supSrieure,  or  the  Scale  professionnelle.  The  admirable  mono- Sducatwn. 
graph  of  Mr.  Morant  on  the  French  system  of  higher  primaiy 
schools  renders  superfluous  any  detailed  explanation  of  these  schools. 
An  attempt  will  only  be  made  to  describe  the  agricultiu'al  educa- 
tion given  in  these  establishments,  together  with  certain  points 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  or  complete  in  order  to  render 
the  aim  of  the  schools  intelligible.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  dis- 
tinction which  has  gradually  been  growing  up  between  these  various 
types,  dictated  by  the  desire  to  render  the  aim  of  each  as  clear  as 
possible,  in  order  to  establish  the  schools,  each  on  its  own  particular 
basis,  with  the  result  that  to-day  the  function  of  each  of  these  types 
is  carefully  defined,  and  the  differentiation  between  the  cours  comr 
plSmentaire  and  the  Scole  primaire  supSrieure  is  quite  as  cleai* 
cut  as  that  between  the  Scole  primaire  supSrieure  and  the  Scde 
professionneih. 

To  take  the  first  distinction.    The  cours  complSmentaire  is  only  Difference 
an  ann«De  to  the  elementary  school ;  the  Scole  primaire  supSrieure      ^^^®" 


cours  com- 


is  a  separate  establishment,  although  in  one  school  I  came  across  pUmi'ntairc 
a  soiii  of  cours  prSparatoire  was  attached  to  it.  In  this  way  the  ^^^  ^^'** 
cours  complSmentaire  recalls  in  organisation  our  higher  grade  schools,  sup^rienre. 
which  have  always  had  elementary  classes  attachetl  to  them,  and 
are  rather  an  outgro\^i:h  of  the  primary  system  than  a  distinct 
offshoot.  There  is,  again,  a  difference  in  the  curriculum  between 
the  cours  complSmervtaire  and  the  Scale  primaire  supSrieure,  In 
the  cours  camplSmenfnire  it  is  only  a  year,  according  to  the  official 
report,  though  at  Gaon  it  is  s[)read  over  two,  aeconli ng  to  the 
academy  inspector's  reix)it  for  1897.  The  duration,  again,  must 
be  at  least  two  in  the  higher  primary  school.  Tlie  staffs  in  the 
two  establishments  are  not  on  the  same  footing.  In  the  cours 
com/[iSmerUaire  the  master  is  an  institvteur,  with  the  brevet  supS- 
rieur  appointed  by  the  Prefect;  in  the  Scde  primaire  superieure 
he  is  a  professor  and  nominated  by  the  Ministry. 

A  cours  complSmentaire  cannot  be  created  in  a  school  that  has  Rules  for  its 
not  a  cours  sujdrieur,  so  careful  are  the  French  of  preserving  the  creation, 
idea  of  standard  in  ediication.     In  addition,  the  commune  in  which 
the  school  is  situated  must  engage  to  pay  for  the  usual  cost  of  keep- 
ing up  the  class-room,  etc.,  for  a  minimum  period  of  five  years. 

If  the  cours  falls  below  twelve  pupils  for  thi-ee  consecutive  years  Above  all  no 
the  State  ean  elose  it.    A  very  interesting  point  is  that  there  is  (fixed)  pro- 
no  general  programme.    It  is  laid  down  that  the  head  of  the  8^*"""®* 
school,  with  the  master  of  the  class,  should  draw  up  the  curricu- 
lum—(1)  according  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the  pupils;  ^2)  in 
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(Jiie  or  two 
specimens. 


Wliat  is 
Higher 
Primary 
Edacation? 


accordance  with  the  local  needs  of  the  district.  The  programme 
must  be  approved  by  the  primary  inspector  and  endoraed  by  the 
academy  inspector.    Thei'e  is  the  inevitable  examination  at  the  end. 

To  prevent  any  tampering  with  the  standard,  no  pupil  can  enter 
the  coura  compHmentaire  who  has  not  passed  the  oertifioat  d^Avda 
and  spent  at  least  a  year  in  the  cour%  supirieur.  There  are  now  no 
scholai'ships  attached  to  these  classes.  Tliose  which  ivere  pre- 
viously given  have  now  been  transferi*ed  to  the  ecoles  primaires 
supdrieures,  as  the  Ministry  has  decided  these  classes  are  local  and 
not  regional,  as  was  held  at  the  time  Mr.  Morant  wix>te. 

The  coura  comjUSmenJtaire  are  naturally  confined  to  the  towns. 
In  Calvados,  in  1897-8  they  amounted  to  four,  with  IOC  pupils. 
I  did  not  visit  those  in  Caen,  because  there  was  no  agriculture  taught, 
and  the  whole  of  the  teaching  was  commercial  and  industrial.    In 
Ome  I  came  across  one  at  Trim,*  which  was  also  a  boarding  school 
with  accommodation  for  thirty  boarders,  the  actual  numhers  being 
twenty-three.    The  pupils  paid  400  francs  a  year,  and  their  ages 
varied  from  twelve  to  sixteen.    Most  of  them  came  out  of  the  com- 
mimes  roimd,  and  were  the  sons  of  the  better  class  peasants.    The 
teacher  was  keen  on  agricultural  education,   and  had  a  cAamp 
d'expMence,  which  has  already  been  mentioned.    The  pupils  were 
certainly  well  loojced  after.    There  were  miUtary  exercises  and 
gymnastics  in  school,  and  football  was  played  on  the  fine  open  green 
in  front.    Then  there  was  a  tir  scolaire,  and  a  small  ordiestra  ss 
well.    Altogether  the  school  seemed  flourishing,  and  from   what 
I  heard  outside,  the  agricultural  teaching  is  very  sound.      I  bIbo 
came  acmss  a  cours  complSmentaire  at  Mayet,  in  Sarthe.     Here 
there  were  thirty-four  boys  in  the   top   class,   twelve  of   whom 
possessed  the  certifioat.    The  teacher  had  one  boarder.    The  fees 
were  only  350  francs  a  year,  but  the  teacher  was  public-spirited 
enough  to  wish  to  take  peTisionnaires  in  order  to  raise  the  status 
of  his  school,  as  day  boys  rarely  remain  after  passing  the  certificat. 
I  have  abeady  described  the  highly  successful  agricultural  experi- 
ments of  this  teacher  in  another  place. 

(3)  Higher  Primaey  Schools. 
Higher  primary  education  in  France  is  not  an  *' unhappy 
counterfeit  of  secondary  education ;  the  higher  primary  school 
is  not  a  degenerate  college  but  a  perfected  school.^t  *'  Higher 
priniary  uistruction  is  recognisable  at  once  from  its  character, 
which  is  frankly  utilitarian  and  practical ;  in  this  general  sense 
jt  is  professional."  Nevertheless  it  is  *'a  veritable  instruction; 
it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  apprenticeship.  It  is  a  school, 
not  a  workshop." t  It  is  destined  "to  continue  the  work 
of  education  commenced  in  the  primary  school,  and  to  favour 
that  culture  of  mind  which  forms  the  judgment,  the  heart,  the 

*  The  headmaster  assured  me  he  had  a  cours  compldmcntaire  and  was 

greparing  three  boys  for  the  brevet    His  schod  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
ave  been  so  far  officially  recognised  as  containing  a  regular  cours  com' 
plimentaire.    (Scc^*  Annuaire  de  TEnseignement,  1900."). 
t  See  Rapport  E.  P.,  pp.  360, 351, 365. 
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will,  the  character."*  Yet  in  the  second  or  third  year  these 
schools  can  specialise  in  agriculture,  industry,  or  commerce  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  general  parts  of  the  programme  heing  reduced 
to  allow  of  these  alternatives.  In  the  other  primary  schools 
and  even  in  the  oours  compLhMfniaires,  cours  accessoires  can  be 
created  by  the  Ministry  for  preparation  in  the  same  special  subjects. 

The  programmes,  which  in  their  present  form  date  from  1893,  The    pro- 
include  la  moraie  and  civics,  Fi'ench  literature  and  language,  histor}^  gramnie. 
and  geography,  common  law,   and   one  modern  language.     In  j^  appHca- 
mathematics     the     professors     are     particularly     enjoined    to  tion  to  agri- 
take   their     problems     from     industry,    commerce,    and     agri- *''"** 
culture;  book-keeping    is   also   taught.    Physics    and    chemistry 
are  specially  directed  towards  agriculture,  and  science  in  general 
is  always  rendered  as  practical  as  possible.    Thus  in  chemistry, 
should  the  subject   be  phosphorus,  the  professor  passes  rapidly 
over  the  history  of  its  discovery  and  the  methods  of  its  prepai-a- 
tion ;  he  takes  only  passing  note  of  the  three  phosphoric  acids  and 
their  reactions  from  the  analytical  point  of  view.    On  the  con- 
trary,  he  insists  on  the  nat\u*al    phosphates,   deposits  of  which 
are    indicated     in    geology    or   geography,  on    the  super  phos- 
phates,   etc.      The     botanical   ^mlen   has    always  a   part    to 
play  in  the  teaching  of   science.'  Some  schools   content  them- 
selves with  a  dried  and  dusty  herbariiun,  which,  merely  contain* 
ing  mummified  specimens  of  plants,  can  never  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  their  Ufe  and  surroundings.  As  the  Beport  on  Fiimary  Educa- 
tion says,  what  is  wanted  is  a  garden,  or  rather  section  in  a  garden,^ 
in  which  are  grouped  not  the  rarities  of  the  region,  but  the  plants^ 
the  pupils  ought  to  know,  whether  with  a  view  to  cultivation  or 
extii-pation.    Not  one  plant  alone,  but  several  specimens  ought  to 
be  cultivated  of  the  most  characteristic  plants,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
fessor can  distribute  samples  of  them  to  the  pupils  dming  the  lesson. 
The    promenades  scolaires  are    everywhere  utilised  for  making 
collections  of  plants  and  minerals.    In  order  to  bring  home  to 
the  pupils  the  importance  of  studying  and  imderstanding  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  General  Inspection  has  proposed  the  display  in  a ' 
prominent  place  in  the  schools  of  a  geological  map  of  the  depart- 
ment, with  indications  of  its  characteristic  fossils. 

A  theoretical  course  of  agriculture  is  given  in  all  three  years  of  ^P'^®'*'^'^"* 
the  general  section  at  the  rate  of  an  hour  a  week,  while  three  hours  tea!cWng!* 
are  allotted  for  the  agricult\iral  section.  It  is  confided  sometimes 
to  a  si:)ecial  professor  who  depends  on  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
and  sometimes  to  the  master  who  teaches  science  and  2X>sseset)  a 
certificate  for  teaching  agriculiiu*e.  I  came  across  teachers  of  the 
two  types.  At  Mamera  Higher  Pi-imary  School  the  one  hour  a  week 
is  given  by  the  agricultm-al  professor  of  the  arrondissemerd,  while 
at  Amboise,  in  Indre-et-Loire,  a  member  of  the  staff  teaches  agri- 
culture. As  regards  the  value  of  the  hour  a  week  of  theoretical  train- 
ing, the  majority  of  persons  I  met  did  not  rate  it  very  high.  They  all 
^■^^^^ '       .  ..-. I      ■  .■■■     ■-.... , 

♦  See  Rapport  E.  P.,  pp.  350,  351,  355. 
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recognised  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  progress  in  a  subject  ^lidi 
is  only  taught  for  one  hour  a  week,  and  above  all  they  regretted 
the  absence  of  any  practical  work  to  illustrate  and  bring  home  to 
the  pupils  the  real  meaning  of  this  theoretical  instructionL 

The  need  of  a  close  connection  between  the  scienoe  and 
agricultural  teaching,  when  in  different  hands,  was  strongly  infidsted 
on  by  the  Ministry  in  a  circular  and  set  of  official  instructions  issued 
in  1898.  It  is  hei*e  obviously  a  case  of  seeing  that  one  wateni 
where  another  has  planted.  Of  course  in  a  school  hke  Ambroise, 
whei^  the  two  subjects  are  tjiught  by  a  single  person,  the  dangw 
docs  not  exi^t. 
Practical  In  the  agricultural  sec^tion  six  hours  a  week  are  given  to  practical 

work.  work  according  to  the  official  programme.    This  is  divided  into  two 

groups,  outdoor  work  during  the  tine  season,  and  indoor  work  during 
the  winter,  or  on  rainy  days.  A  portion  of  the  latter  time  is  pas^ 
in  the  workshops,  where  the  pupils  learn  a  certain  amount  of  mending 
and  repairing.  The  rest  of  the  indoor  work  consists  of  chemical 
experiments  relating  to  the  constitution  of  soils,  of  manures,  and 
the  analysirt  of  milk,  etc.;  ])utting  together  and  taking  to  piecjes 
agricultural  iiii))lementA,  oijHer\'ations  on  cattle,  as  r^ards  the 
feeding  and  fattening,  t^tc.  ""  All  these  practical  demonstrations 
are  an  indispensable  complement  to  the  theoretical  lessons  if  one 
wishes  the  outdoor  work  to  be  performed  with  intelligence." 

The  outdoor  work  comprises  all  operations  in  the  garden  and 
the  champ  (le  deTnonMration,  However,  if  the  surface  to  be  cultivated 
is  considerable,  the  tillage  is  executed  by  a  neighboiuing  farmer, 
the  school  only  possessing  the  usual  tools  for  manual  labour.  The 
practical  work  of  the  pupils  consists  in  dividing  up  and  measuring 
the  land,  the  prepaitttion,  weighing,  and  spreading  of  manure 
and  sowing  of  seeds,  hoeing  and  light  work,  and  lastly  harvesting, 
threshing,  weighing,  or  other  operations  for  calculating  the  yield, 
for  establishing  the  prime  cost,  and  the  balance  between  the  crop 
gathered  and  the  manure  to  l3e  returned  to  the  soil. 

The  gaixlen  work  coimists  principally  of  market  gaixlemng  and 
fruit  culture,  and  comprise«  pruning  and  grafting,  in  winter  indoor 
gmfting  for  the  vine,  the  ti-aiiiing  of  fruit  trees,  and  finally  the 
keeping  in  oiuler  of  elain|)s  of  trees,  and  the  pi*eparation  of  flower 
l)e(ls.  Some  schools  have  a  poultry  yard,  a  rabbit  hutch,  and  even  a 
cowstall ;  often  also  a  well  kept  set  of  hives,  and  sometimes  a  small 
silkworm   nui-serv. 

The  pmgranime  of  practical  work  is  completed  by  visits  to  nur- 
fft^iies,  gaixlens,  farms,  fail's  and  markets.    Every'  pupU  is  obliged 
to  \vrite  a  descriptive  account  of  each  visit,  which  is  afterwards 
carefully  con-ected  by  the  professor.* 
Kxamina-  The  ^le  pHmaire  supMeure  has  its  terminal  examination,  as 

most  other  grades  of  French  education.    The  general  part  of  the 

*  The  above  paragraphs  oa  agricultural  teaching  are  a  reproduction 
in  a  shortened  form  of  th^  account  given  in  the  Report  on  Primary  Educa- 
tion* 
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eyamination  includes  a ''  moral ''  and  a  "  French  "  essay,  as  well  as  a 
question  in  science  and  drawing.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing 
that  for  pupils  who  have  specialised  in  agricultiu*e  the  special 
examination  is  divided  into  three  parts-written,  oral,  and 
practical.  The  written  lasts  two  hours,  and  is  devoted 
to  two  questions,  one  taken  from  the  theorj'  of  agriculture 
as  taught  in  the  school,  and  the  other  treating  of  some 
pi-actical  question.  In  the  oral  examination,  the  length  of 
which  must  not  exceed  more  than  an  hour  for  each  candidate, 
there  is  an  interrogation  in  general  history  and  geography, 
agriculture,  and  questions  on  the  physics  and  natiutd  science  that 
bear  on  the  subject,  an  interrogation  on  arithmetic  and  geometry 
applied  to  land  measm'ement  and  the  work  of  farming ;  an  interro- 
gation on  the  notions  of  book  keeping,  common  law,  and  pohtical 
economy.  The  practical  examination  is  limited  to  one  or  more 
of  the  exercises  specified  in  the  programme  of  practical  indoor  and 
outdoor  work.  Candidates  have  also  to  pass  in  singing  and 
gymnastics.  At  present  certain  lycdes  and  colUges  prepare  pupils 
for  the  examination.  The  International  Congress  proposed  to 
change  the  title  from  certificat  to  dipldme  de  fin  d'itvdes,  M. 
DoUveux,who  comments  on  this  in  his  report  of  the  International 
Primary  Congress,  is  vmable  to  explain  the  proposition..  It  cannot 
mean  to  confine  the  leaving  examination  to  the  higher  primary 
schools,  for  this  would  be  to  shut  out  the  oMhges  and  Zyo^. 
Crtidle  inigme! 

Of  the  three  icolee  sup^rieuree  that  I  visited,  that  of  Loue  in  Sarthe  ^?  adwoli 
is  probably  well  known  for  the  splendid  display  it  made  at  the  ^^*^®"- 
Exhibition  of  the  experiments  which  had  been  executed  to  illustrate 
the  different  effects  of  varying  manure  combinations  on  wheat. 
The  school  itself  lies  about  twenty  miles  from  Le  Mans,  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  is  linked  to  the  departmental  metropolis  by  one  of 
the  numerous  light  railways  which  have  done  so  much  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  department  and  its  shareholders. 

I  was  present  at  one  lesson  in  the  dasee  prdparatoire  on  agri- 
culture, which  was  rather  disappointing.  The  subject  was  the 
feeding  of  cows,  and  the  answers  struck  me  as  rather  bookish  and 
stereotyped.  There  was  some  hesitation  when  I  asked  what  was  the 
principaJ  breed  of  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  was 
repeated  when  I  enquired  after  the  principal  crops.  The  same 
uncertainty  was  manifested  when  I  asked  if  it  was  a  good  or  bad 
season  for  farmers.  Tliese  questions  were  not,  of  course,  strictly 
science  applied  to  agriculture,  but  I  deliberately  put  them  in  order 
to  see  to  what  extent  the  subject  was  real  to  the  children,  and  if 
the  scientific  training  of  the  school  added  a  zest  towards  keeping 
up  in  the  actuahtiee  of  the  subject.  By  a  question  on  the  com- 
position of  the  soil  I  learnt  that  it  was  calcareous,  as  the  teacher 
pointed  out  the  full  name  of  the  town  was  Lou^  en  Champagne. 
Hence  the  cattle  have  large  bones,  and  a  certain  amount  of  barley 
is.gTDwn,  a  large  portion  of  which  finds  its  way  to  England.    There 
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«l"ex|K»r!enc 


Sohool 


Amboise 


were  thirty-three  children  in  the  class,  the  copies  were  neat  and 
the  writing  was  good.  In  the  dasae  des  fetils  there  were  two 
divisions,  and  the  top  boy  was  six.  I  omitted  to  ask  if  these  lower 
(classes  were  regarded  as  a  separate  school,  or  only  a  sort  of  pre- 
paratory section,  such  as  is  allowed  according  to  the  official  report. 
The  bigger  boys  were  having  a  gymnastic  lesson,  so  the  upper 
bcIkx^I  was  empty.  The  agricultiu^  teaching  in  these  classeB  is 
ovidontly  very  thorough.  The  teacher  has  made  a  selection  finom 
the  agt  {cultural  programme  of  the  Mini8tr>%  and  illustrated  it  by 
a  series  *)f  agi'icultural  and  geological  tables,  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  clearness  and  continuity.  One  shows  the  experi- 
ments proper  to  the  introduction  of  agiicvdtural  teaching,  the 
sei^ond  experinients  in  agriculture  performed  in  the  school  garden, 
and  the  third  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  the  champ  d^exr 
p^rirnce  in  '94-95  and  '95-96.  Tlie  latter,  which  contains  4i 
acres,  had  not  been  such  a  success  this  year  owing  to  the  drought. 
To  attract  passers-by  and  give  them  a  dear  notion  of  wliat  is  being 
attempted,  there  are  large  notice  boards  stating  results  and  the 
rotation  adopted.  The  latter  seems  particularly  useful,  as  the 
peasants  have  a  bad  habit  of  sowing  barley  after  wheat,  which 
exhausts  the  land. 

The  teacher  has  a  large  garden,  but,  unhappily,  as  in  many  cal- 
careous districts,  the  water  supply  is  deficient.  He  told  me  he 
was  quite  comfortable,  and  had  no  desire  to  move.  The  only 
complaint  he  had  was  that  the  children  came  to  him  some- 
times insufficiently  prepared.  From  the  reputation  the  school 
has  in  the  country  thero  is  no  doubt  it  is  doing  good  work.  The 
fees  wei*e  vory  low  :  £  I  (»  a  year  for  boarders  and  £8  for  day  boarders. 

There  seemed  to  Ije  no  agricultiu'al  section  in  the  higher  primary 
school  at  Tours,  so  I  did  not  visit  it.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Amboise 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hunt  down  the  professor  of  agriculture 
at  the  higher  primary  school,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable Sunday  with  him  at  the  house  of  his  fatiber-in-law— a  small 
proprietor,  whose  hospitality  and  conversation  I  much  enjoyed, 
esp?(*ially  as  he  had  all  the  strong  common-sense  and  shrewdness 
of  his  class.  Am!x)iHe  is  one  of  the  comparatively  rare  schools  in 
which  there  is  an  agricultural  section.  It  is,  however,  small,  and 
contains  only  ten  pupils  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-five,  the  indiis- 
triiil  section  being  the  largest.  The  professor  gives  five  hours  a 
week  in  agricultural  teaching,  and  of  these  three  are  conmion  to 
all  sections.  Tlie  i)upils  lend  a  hand  in  the  cultivation  of  the  chaifi>p 
d'cxpii'ieruXy  which  is  provided  by  the  town.  ITiey  sow,  hoe,  and 
Iciim  to  sharpen  tools.  They  practice  pruning  and  grafting— the 
vine  is  the  chief  cultivation  of  the  department.  The  professor 
holds  the  diploma  of  maitre  greffeur,  and  is  proud  of  it. 
The  professor  follows  the  official  progranune,  and  lays  speeial 
stress  on  the  species  of  cultivation  in  vogue  in  the  department. 
The  school  has  taken  part  in  the  School  Exhibitions  already 
alluded  to,  and  on  one  occasion  exhibited  some  wheat  in  the  straWi 
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the  yield  of  which,  on  a  plot  of  four  arcs,  or  a  tenth  of  an  acre, 
was  at  the  rate  of  sixty  hectolitres  an  hectare,  or  about  sixty^seven 
bushels  an  acre.  The  plot,  it  will  be  seen,  was  i*ather  a  small  one. 
The  professor,  however,  admitted  this,  and  very  sensibly  remarked 
that  the  real  question  was  how  to  use  the  engraia.  First,  there 
was  the  di£Bculty  of  seasons,  and  a  good  deal  depended  on  the  exact 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  latter  could  be  decided  by  analysis,  but 
there  was  no  control  over  the  seasons,  although  they  ai*e  probably 
less  trying  in  that  part'  of  France  than  with  us. 

The  third  higher  primary  school  I  visited  was  the  well-known  Chmin. 
establishment  of  Onzain.  The  school  was  started  by  the  conseil 
g^Tviral  of  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher  in  1881,  in  a  former 
private  boarding  school,  and  as  one  of  the  first  iccle  priraaire 
supdrieure  of  the  new  type  to  be  created,  it  has  served,  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  a  model  for  others.  There  are  boarders  and  day  boys. 
The  boarders  pay  510  francs  a  year  for  ever}rthing,  and  the  teaching 
costs  the  State  another  500  francs  more,  so  that  the  net  cost  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  pupil  at  the  normat  schools. 
The  school  had  once  forty-five  State  scholars,  but  since  then,  with 
the  creation  of  other  schools,  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  five. 
The  niunbers  in  the  school  went  down  for  a  short  period  in  con- 
sequence, but  the  school  has  already  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity. The  discipline  dispenses  with  detention,  and  few 
imiKHitions  are  set.  There  are  two  surveUUMUs,  but  each  pro- 
fessor is  supposed  to  spend  three  to  four  hoinrs  a  day  out  of  the 
school  with  the  boys  during  recreation.  As  regards  religious 
instruction,  the  director  leaves  it  to  the  parents  to  decide  whether 
they  wish  their  children  to  be  prepared  for  their  first  communion 
or  not.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  fifteen  to  sixteen.  There 
18  a  preliminary  class  for  those  who  have  not  obtained  the  certificat. 
This  is  useful,  as  it  prevents  the  children  from  being  snapt  up  by 
the  itcMisaementa  rdigievx.  The  director,  M.  Crocheton,  informed 
me  he  was  not  troubled  by  bo}^  leaving  early,  as  the  programme 
is  coThcentrique.    The  full  school  course  is,  however,  three  years. 

The  director  also  kindly  showed  me  over  the  school  and  grounds. 
He  took  me  into  the  garden  where  experiments  were  being  con- 
ducted with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  results  were 
very  conclusive.  Tlie  Umoin  and  the  patch  without  nitrate  were 
a  long  way  behind  the  others.  The  rye,  unfortxmatel}',  had  been 
ruined  by  a  storm  Another  excellent  experiment  was  a  niuisery 
of  all  kinds  of  vines,  in  order  to  show  which  did  best  in  the  district. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  spots  which  the  phylloxera  has  not  yet  invaded, 
though  I  was  witness  of  some  of  its  ravages  at  no  very  great  dis- 
tance. There  were  no  sections  in  the  school.  The  director  does 
not  believe  in  sections.  '^  It  is  like  having  a  foot  in  one  Ministry 
and  the  other  in  another,  and  one  has  no  firm  foothold."  He 
attempts  to  diversify  the  instruction  according  to  the  tastes  of  the 
pupils.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  practical  side  of  agricultural 
teaching.    Pupils  are  frequently  taken  into  the  garden  to  watch 
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the  reBultB  of  the  experiments  they  are  conductiiig.  They  are 
abo  initiated  into  grafting  and  pruning.  Tratwux  fnafwds  and 
gymnastics  are  Ukewiae  a  feature  in  the  school  work. 

To  increase        I  did  not  visit  any  higher  primary  schools  in  Calvados,  for  there 
higlM^^mv  **  ^^^'^  ^^^'^  ^  ^^*-    The  existence  of  a  number  of  little  local  colleges 
luMyachools.  has  prevented  their  creation.    The  advantages  of  the  two  branches 
of  education,  primary  and  secondary,  being  under  a  single  head 
are  thus  strikingly  illustrated,  though  perhaps  this  desire  to  pre- 
vent  overlapping  and  fear  of  injuring  the  little  local  gramnuu* 
school  has  been  pushed  too  far,  to  the  profit  of  the  religious  secondary 
M^hools,   which,  with   a    perfectly   elastic   programme,    are   open 
to   cater  for   all    and  sundrv,  and    to  fall   in  with    the    every 
desire   the   parents    may   express.      It   must   not    be      thought, 
however,   that  the  opening   of  higher  primary   schools    every- 
where   would    prove  a    universal   attraction.      There     are  two 
U)  The  necf»- factors  in   the   question.     The   first    point    is     the  necessity  of 
•ympathy^    bringing  the  curriculum  still  more  into  sympathy  with  local  needs. 
This  should  not,  however,  prove  very  difficult.    As  the  i^esolutions 
of  the  International  Congress  on  primary  education,  which  deal 
with  this  subject,  point  out,  all  that  is  wanted  is,  while  preserving 
the  official  programmes  of  1893,  to  look  on  these  rather  as  guides 
than  regulations,  leaving  each  school  f]*ee  to  reduce  or  enlarge 
them,  varying  them  on  the  professional  side  according   to    the 
needs  of  the  district,  and  further  giving  the  director  in  council  with 
his  staff  power  to  draw  up  the  programme  and  the  time  table,  the 
whole  to  be  approved  by  the  academy  inspector— an  excellent  piece 
of  decentralisation  according  to  the  reporter  of  the  (Congress,  M. 
Doli veux ;  in  fact,  it  is  onlv  an  illtistration  of  the  rule  that  syllabuses 
are  '*  good  servants  but  bad  masters.''    In  the  case  of  schools  con- 
taining an  agricult\u*al  section,  special  stress  was  also  laid  b3'  the 
Congress  on  the  need  of  providing  champs  d'expSrience  and  work- 
shoiM  for  learning  about  agiicidtural  implements,  their  manu- 
CImb  dis-      facture,  and  repair.    The  second  point  is  the  necessity  of  taking 


with  local 
need*. 


8lio  w  th  V  ^^^  account  class  and  social  distinctions.    Even  our  higher  grade 
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nined? 
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schools,  while  professing  to  be  absolutely  and  entirely  democratic, 
tend  in  some  places  to  become  class  schools,  of  a  class  at  any  rate 
one  degi"ee  removed  from  the  lower  orders,  and  in  our  other  schools 
the  class  factoi*  is  still  more  pronounced.  Into  the  rightness  and 
wrongness  of  such  ideas  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  But  in 
France,  and  even  in  rural  France,  the  same  distinctions  exist, 
perhaps  in  some  districts  even  more  than  with  us.  The  higher 
primary  schools  are  entirely  gratuitous,  and  parents  who  fear  the 
promiscuite  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  the  paying  classes  of 
the  religious  schools.  This  point  was  clearly  brought  home  to  me 
by  one  or  two  academy  inspectors ;  one  at  least,  who  could  not  be 
described  as  anything  else  than  a  keen  reformer,  and  was  in  favour 
of  making  the  curricula  for  primary  and  secondary  identical  up 
;  to  eight  years  of  age,  recognised  the  impossibility  of  a  single  school 
rf^idl  ela88ea^andtpld..eie  if  fees  could  only  be  taken  in  the  higher 
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primaiy  schools  the  attendance  at  them  would  be  half  as  large 
again.  He  was  actually  engaged  in  trying  to  persuade  the  Ministry 
to  create  an  extra  paying  class,  and  begged  them  to  find  some  loop- 
hole whereby  the  lower  middle  class  might  be  able  to 
be  educated  at  the  higher  primary  school.  To  anyone  who  looks 
l^yond  the  letter  of  the  law,  it  seems  difficult  to  undei-stand  why 
the  State,  which  has  both  secondaiy  and  primai'y  education  under 
its  control,  should  exact  payment  for  one  type  of  education  and 
refuse  to  take  it  for  another.  If  paying  classes  will  pay,  why  should 
not  the  State  start  them  ?  It  may  Ije  urged  that  teaching  is  a 
State  affair,  and  so  the  State  has  no  right  to  show  pi-eferential 
treatment  to  any  class  in  the  same  grade  of  education.  But  the 
true  point  seems  to  be  that  the  State  is  bound  to  afford  an  adequate 
minimum  of  accommodation,  but  after  that  may  grant  tidditional 
facilities  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Otherwise, 
what  right  has  a  State  which  owns  a  railway  system  like  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  d'etat  to  take  money  from  first-class  passengers  for  the 
additional  facilities  they  desire  ?  If  pai'ents  on  the  State  railway 
are  allowed  to  pay  for  superior  accommodation,  why  should  not 
the  same  piivilege  be  refused  them  when  the  State  schools  are 
concerned  ?  The  idea,  too,  of  a  school  with  free  and  paying  sections 
is  common  in  France,  where  it  has  largely  been  adopted  by  the 
con^gr^ganistes. 

But  this  innovation,  as  M.  Doliveux  points  out  in  an  excellent  ^^^^'l"** 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  "  Revue  P^dagogique  "  of  18th  May, 
1900,  will  not  always  render  the  higher  primwy  school  a  success. 
"  La  petite  bourgeoisie  n'est  pas  ambitieuse,  mais  elle  est  tres  vani- 
teuse.  Elle  n'ii-a  jamais  k  Tecole  primaire  sup^rieui-e.  Jamais  quoi 
que  vous  fassiez."*  For  such  people  the  liigher  primaiy  school  is 
not  good  enough.  As  one  inspector  said  to  me,  for  many  a 
mother,  thecasquette  (we  should  say  college-cjip)  that  hei'  son  wears 
possesses  an  irresistible  attraction,  as  being  a  kind  of  outward  and 
visible  badge  of  gentility.  The  same  inspector  was  not  over 
sanguine  of  the  introduction  of  an  en^eignenient  special  modeme 
ending  at  sixteen  into  the  lyc^e  of  his  own  town.  The  peasant 
is  proud,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  put  it  about  that  the  lyc^e  was 
giving  an  inferior  education,  though  surely  this  could  Ije  met  by 
having  a  sort  of  cours  compl^Tnentaire,  in  which  those  who  wished 
to  stop  on  could  specialise  until  nineteen.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
religious  school  was  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  parents'  wishes,  even 
if  the  pupils  only  came  for  six  months,  and  would  probably 
manage  to  avoid  submitting  its  pupils  to  the  test  of  a  leaving 
examinatioii  for  the  emeignement  special  modeme;  on  the  pretext 
■  ' '    I       ' 

*M.  Ddiveux  (Revue  P^dagogique,  May,  1900)  deals  with  the  objection, 
that  the  educational  unity,  and  above  all  the  moral  unity,  of  the  nation, 
are  thereby  imperilled  in  creating  schools  of  different  categories.  Facts 
are  against  the  4cole  unique,  and,  after  all,  the  moral  unity  of  the 
nation  depends  much  less  on  the  oneness  of  the  school  than  on  oneness  of 
doctrine. 
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that  it  was  only  a  second  class  affair.  The  mere  fact  of  the  lower 
middle  class  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  common  people 
only  makes  them  more  desirous  of  emphasizing  the  distinction. 
It  is  obvious,  where  differences  are  represented  by  millimetres,  it 
requires  great  attention  to  prevent  their  obliteration.  XKfferenees 
in  metres  can  take  care  of  themselves.  M.  Doliveux  expresses  this 
distinction  under  another  figure.  ''  It  is  always  on  the  frontiers 
that  the  opposition  is  most  keen." 

Tb«  fatoreof     gtiU,  the  remedy  for  the  present  decay  of  the  local  colleges  seems 
sclioS!*''™'"*'^  to  lie,  as  M.  Doliveux  points  out,  not  in  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
higher  primary  schools,  to  which  the  small  bourgeoisie  will  refuse 
to  go,  but  in  a  modification  of  the  too  ambitious  programme  of 
the  local  secondary  schools,  in  order  to  bring  them  more  into  keeping 
with  local  requirements  by  the  creation  of  an  enseignement  special 
modenie  to  finish  at  sixteen,  which  has  already  been  stalled  in 
some  colleges  under  the  title  of  Enseignement  moderne  By  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  ordinary  Enseignement  modeme  that   finidies 
at  nineteen.    But  will  not  this  enseignement  tend  little  by  littk 
to  liecome  the  same  thing  as  the  higher  primary  programme  ?  Already 
the  /1/C&8  and  colleges  who  prepare  pupils  for  the  Arts  et  tn&ierz 
scho<  Is  are  obliged  to  send  in  their  pupils  for  the  higher  primary 
certificate.     "  Higher  primary  education  will,  in  a  few  years,  be 
given  in  the  colUges  (and  even  in  certain  lyc^es)  and  in  the  high 
primary  schools.    This  enseign£ment  spddaZ  will  not— cannot  be— 
anything   else   than   higher   primary   education."     Such    is  M. 
Doliveux's  opinion  in  his  summary  of  the  International  Congress  in 
the  "  Revue  P^dagogique**  for  November.*  But  here,  perhaps,  two 
objections  might  be  in-ged.    The  leaving  age  in  the  higher  primary 
school  will  probably,  to  judge  by  England,  be  still  below  that  in 
the  cdUge,  and  secondly,  the  parents  of  the  boys  in  the  secondary 
school,  being  in  easier  circumstances,  will  be  more  inclined  to  give 
their  sons  a  rather  more  liberal  educationf  and  slightly  less  utili- 
tarian preparation  than  the  ordinary  higher  primary  boy  would 
receive.     The  latter,  having  no  rasources  of  his  own,  requires  to 
be  certain  of  finding  a  place  in  business  on  the  morrow  of  the  day 
he  leaves  the  school.     But,  even  if  the  progranmies  of  the  two 
types  of  school  become  more  or  less  identical,  will  there  be  a  cut- 
throat competition  between  the  two  ?     No,  says  M.  Doliveux,  if 
care  is  taken  not  to  plant  one  alongside  the  other.    Their  dientek 


*  ThU  opiaion  is  not  shared  by  MM.  Lacabe  and  Petit,  preliminary 
reporters  to  the  International  Congress  on  Primary  Education.  Tbey 
write :  "  Although  presenting  certain  analogies,  these  three  forms  of 
education — modern,  secondary,  technical,  and  higher  primary — differ  in 
their  means  as  well  as  their  objects." 

t  This  might  be  done  by  adoption  of  'the  suggestion  of  MM.  Lacabe  and 
Petit,  who  suggest  that  if,  in  order  to  live,  such  and  such  smsQl  grammar 
school  (college)  experiences  the  need  to  add  to  these  two  forms  of  education 
(classical  and  modern)  technical  courses  of  study,  it  would  be  better  then 
to  transform  it  into  a  higher  primary  school,  to  which  one  could  annex  a 
Latin  class. 
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will  never  be  the  eame ;  one  will  find  its  recruits  among  the  small 
bourgeoisiey  the  other  among  the  smart  boys  of  the  lower  orders.* 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  division  into  sections  of  Moreagrieal- 
the  higher  primary  schools.  These  sections,  however,  seem  toj^/*^' 
be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Of  207  boys'  higher  primary 
schools  in  France,  only  fifty-three  contain  industrial  sections, 
twenty-five  commercial,  and  only  twenty  agricultural  (M.  Doliveux), 
the  Official  Report  on  Primary  Education  only  enumerates  fifteen  ! 
!£.  B^n^  Leblano,  in  the  International  Congress  on  Agriculture, 
explained  the  cause  of  this  backwardness.  '^  We  are  here  in  a  vicious 
circle ;  on  the  one  side  the  teachers  assert  there  are  not  enough 
pupils  to  form  a  section,  and  on  the  other  the  agrictdturists 
do  not  send  their  children  because  the  section  is  not  organised.'' 
As  the  enseignemenJt  in  the  urban  higher  primary  schools  becomes 
more  distinctly  technical,  industrial,  or  commercial,  that  in  the 
rural  districts  should  become  very  clearly  agricultural,  and  M. 
Leblanc  suggested  the  Congress  should  propose  a  resolution  to 
that  effect.  M.  Compayr^,  the  Sector  of  Lyon,  in  a  speech  made 
a  year  ago  at  Belley,  spoke  of  the  services  the  rural  higher 
primary  schools  with  agricultural  sections  could  render.  Yet 
M.  Doliveux  is  not  sanguine  of  their  increitse.  The  country 
is  a  bad  ''gathering  ground."  Distances  are  great;  there 
is  the  question  of  finding  the  pupils  places  when  they 
leave ;  and  besides,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  small  bourgeoisie 
would  rather  send  their  sons  to  the  college.  This  statement  is 
entirely  borne  out  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  regretted  to  me  that 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  tenants  had  persuaded  her  husband  to  send 
their  son  to  the  local  college,  where  he  would  certainly  not  receive 
the  education  that  would  best  suit  him  for  his  after  career.  Still, 
the  official  report  m-ges  the  creation  of  an  agiicultural  section 
in  rural  higher  primary  schools,  and  points  out  that  the  agrictd- 
tural  education  given  in  the  ecole  pratique  under  the  Ministry  of 
Agriciilture  does  not  take  its  place.  The  small  proprietor  does 
not  always  want  anyone  to  teach  his  son  his  work ;  he  does  want 
him  to  have  a  good  scientific  preparation  for  it,  with  a  good 
general  education  to  boot. 

There  are  some  eighty  higher  primary  schools  for  girls,  ^V"^*'  higher 
but  I  did  not  visit  any  of  them,  and  in  fact  there  wereSSwS? 
not  more  than  three  or  four  in  aD  the  departments  under 
observation.  The  programme,  however,  is  much  the  same  as 
it  is  for  boys,  with  the  exception  of  the  theoretical  part  in 
agriculture,  which  has  been  suppressed,  a  comw  that  perhaps 
might  be  followed  in  the  boys'  schools.  The  chief  point  which 
interested  me,  the  enseignement  manager,  is  only  represented  by  a 
theoretical  course  of  instruction,  though  in  a  few  schools  it  also 

*  Here  M.  Doliveux  is  in  agreement  with  MM.  Zacabe  and  Fetit. 
These  three  forms  (see  previous  note)  each  "appeal  to  a  distinct 
following.  There  where  they  pose  as  antagonists,  they  fail  in  their 
mission:  one  or  bther  gives  itself  up  to  cfncroiach'ments  that  their 
deftrly  defined  programmes  in  nowise  sanction.'* 
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indudeB  a  certain  amount  of  laundry  work  and  cooking.  The 
drawback  to  any  wide  extension  of  this  teaching  is  the  cost  of 
proper  apparatus.  A  certain  effort  is  being  made  to  render  the 
teaching  of  household  economics  scientific  by  giving  the  girls  an 
insight  into  the  component  chemical  parts  of  the  yarious  simple 
dishes.  The  Ministry  is  also  anxious  that  they  shouIcL  take  up 
gardening,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 

(4)  Thk  Eooles  Nation  ales  Professionnelles  (Hjeohkk 

Primaby  Technical). 
Tluir  natare.  The  Scales  primaires  supSrieures  are,  as  has  been  seen,  pai'tially 
professional.  They  never,  however,  lose  th^*  predominant  char- 
acter of  giving  at  the  same  time  a  genei*al  training.  The  AioUs 
fuUionales  professicnvnelleSy  of  which  there  were  unfortunately 
no  examples  in  the  Departments  I  visited,  were  originally  pix)gre8- 
sive  schools  of  apprenticeship,  more  or  less  primaiy  schools  with 
a  technical  top.  A  clear  idea  of  their  aim  is  given  by  the  foUoi^iug 
definition  from  M.  Buisson  :— 

They  are  by  no  means  special  technical  schools,  or  schods  of  arts  and 
crafts,  more  or  less  oomj^ete  ;  they  are  school  groups  comprising  the 
national  school,  the  elementary  primary  school,  and  the  higher  primary 
school,  and  embracing  at  all  its  degrees  the  professional  education  which 
rises  progressively  from  the  first  year,  in  which  it  is  hardly  anything, 
to  the  last  term,  in  which  it  is  everything. 

l>ifr«renoe      The  beat  way  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  tj'pes,    higher 
from  higher    primary  and  professional  (technical),  is  a  comparison  of  the  time 

primary.         ^^^  ^j  ^,^^  ^^^^  ._ 

Total  Number  of  Houbs  in  Sbcond  and  Thibd  Year  Courses  in 
(1)  Ecole  Prim.  Super. 

Qeneral  Section.      Industrial. 

Teaching  20  14 

of  th«iory. 

Prictical  ^0  14 

work. 

Pi  oportton. 

These  professional  schools  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of 
pix)8perity,  and  the  nmnljera  of  their  pupils  have  steadily  inci-eaaed. 
The  schooling  is  free,  and  pupils  enter  the  higher  classes  by 
means  of  scholai-shijis.  The  programme  is  mostly  industrial,  but 
at  Voiron  there  is  an  agricultural  pavilion,  which  contains  not 
only  classrooms,  but  a  perfect  ai*seiial  of  agricultui*al  tools  and 
machinery.  There  is  also  attached  to  this  school  a  large  agiieul- 
tural  laboratory  and  a  wheelwright's  shop. 
Their  future  Up  to  1900  the  four  most  important  of  these  schools  were 
under  the  condominium  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
and  that  of  Commerce.  A  vote  in  the  Budget  has  since 
trMisferiW  th^n  to  the  Ministiy  of  Commerce.  Hitherto 
they  have  made  a  point  of  insisting  on  a  qnantiun  of  general 
education..  Thus  the  programme  of  Vierzon  states  that  no 
specialisation  is  aUo*wed  there  except  in  the  wbf kshop,  and 
that  only  after  the  first  year.     The  rdle  of  these  schools,  says 


(2)  Ecok  prat,  d' Industrie. 

Second  Year.        Third  )'ear. 
12  7J 

36  39 
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the  Director  of  Armenti^res  is  to  develop  the  general  inBtruction 
of  the  pupils.  The  Director  of  Vierzon  obeerves  :  "  Our  young 
peojde  are  not  in  general  instruction  inferior  to  the  higher  primary^ 
people."  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  whether  these  schools 
will  still  retain  this  characteristic  or  become  assimilated  to  the 
Scolea  prdtiques  d'induatrie,  whose  object  is  the  apprerUifsa^e 
vmmMiobt.  The  latter  schools  suffer  from  a  further  disadvantage 
of  having  interpreted  industry  in  the  narrow  sense  of  carpentay 
and  "  fitting."  They  do  not  give  satisfaction  "  to  the  sons  of  bakers, 
confectioners,  jam-makers,  bootmakers,  tailors,  hatters,  potters,  and 
so  many  others,  the  enumeration  of  whom  would  be  endless."* 
In  fact  the  trainiag  they  give  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  rural 
inhabitants  living  round  a  country  town.  So  great  has  been  the 
over-production  of  mechanics  through  this  narrow  interpretation 
of  technical  education,  that  already  the  workmen  in  metallui'gy 
are  l)eginning  to  suffer  from  the  competition  they  cause  among 
themselves.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  International  Primary  Congress  on  its  own  initiative  proposed 
that  the  condominium  should  remain  for  these  schools  which  had  * 
not  been  transferred,  not  with  a  view  of  extending  it,  for,  as  M. 
Doliveux  says,  "  It  has  not  given  in  general  satisfactory  results," 
but  in  order  to  prevent  the  technicalisation  of  any  more  higher 
primary  schools  through  this  channel. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  in  England  to-day  there  is  a  grow-  Adminiptra- 
ing  tendency  to  place  all  forms  of  education— technical,  agricul-cifls!  "  '" 
tural,  and  professional— under  the  new  Board  of  Education,  in 
France  the  opposite  tendency  is  at  work,  not  only  in  technology 
but  agriculture,  where  the  icoles  pratiques  d'agriculture^  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  agricultural  educational  establishments  are  under  the 
Ministry  of  Agricultm'e,  and  even  the  teachers  of  that  sub- 
ject in  the  Asoles  normales  are  mainly  dependent  on  it. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  point  connected  with  the  transfei  An  intcrcAt- 
of  these  national  professional  schools,  which  was  indicated  to  me'"^  roim, 
by  an  official.  The  discipline  in  the  professional  schools,  under 
the  Ministrj'  of  Commerce,  has  been  at  times  rather  difficult.  It 
will  be  vei-y  instructive  to  see  whether  the  four  professional  schools 
which,  under  the  pedagogical  influence  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  have  met  with  no  such  difficulties,  will  find  them- 
selves later  on  exposed  to  similar  experiences.  My  informant 
attributed  these  difficulties  to  the  difference  of  regime,  the  dis- 
cipline in  the  purely  technical  schools  being  rather  of  a  military 
nature. 

(5)  Aqricultural   Schools — Conclusion  of  the  Matter, 

More  directly  bearing  than  the  preceding  category  on  the  educa-  The/frme 
tion  of  the  coimtry  children  are  the  farm  schools  and  practical  ^^*' 
agricultural  schools,  which  are  well  described  in  -Mr.  Austin  Lee's 

*  Armeati^res,  Viet-zon,  Voiron,  Nantes^    for' list  of  the  bfhfrs  see 
ofEcial-  statistics,  page  xli.     *  ■  t 
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coiiipreheiuiive  little  report  on  Agncultural  Education.*    Unfortu- 
nately they  are  rather  few  and  far  between ;  in  the  five  depailimraitB 
I  visited  there  was  only  one — ^a  ferme  eoole  at  Saint    Gautier, 
near  Domfront.    The  farm  was  founded  in  1850.    The  soil  was 
rather  poor,  having  only  recently  come  under  cultivation*    It 
was  also  let  down  by  the  late  proprietor.    The  present  director 
has,  however,  worked  it  up  again ;  as  much  as  £80  a  year  was 
spent  at  one  time  on  artificial  manure,  though  the  sum  is  now  less. 
A  certain  amount  of  draining  has  also  been  carried  out,  but  the 
high  groimd  requires  planting,  as  it  would  help  to  protect  the 
crops.    The  farm  comprises  about  321  acres,  of  which  about  74 
are  arable,  125  pastiu^,  7-8  garden,  80  wood,  30  common  and 
furze,  and  5  are  covered  with  buildings,  etc.    The  rotation  of  crops 
observed  is :  first  year,  one-third  roots,  two-thirds  buckwheat ; 
second  year,  four-fifths  wheat,  one-fifth  rye ;  third  year,  oats  and 
barley ;  fourth,  clover  and  temporary  grass.    The  chief  dangei* 
to  the  wheat  are  the  drenching  showers  that  sometimes  occur. 
The  average  yield,  24^ — 25^  bushels  per  acre.    The  buckwheat 
yields  28  to  33  bushels  an  acre,  and  the  oats  about  45  bushels. 
There  are  six  mares  kept,  and  the  colts  are  sold.    The  dairy  con- 
sists of  18  Normandy  cows.     The  styes  contain  one  boar,  two  sows 
for  breeding,  and  5  or  6  pigs,  which  are  kept  to  fatten.   There  are 
23  pupils,  but  they  are  rather  young.    The  average  age  is  only 
14  years  10  months.    The  course  is  two  years  in  duration.     The 
Government  pay  the  staff,  which  at  Saint  Gautier  consists  of  a 
director,  a  teacher  superintendent,  who  keeps  the  books,  an  over- 
seer of  practical  work,  a  gardener,  a  drainer,  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  a  drill  instructor,  and  it  also  contributes  270  francs  a  year 
for  each  pupil.     The  ferme  Mle  is  generally  run  by  the  director 
at  his  own  risk.     The  defect  of   the  ferme  icole  is,  therefore, 
this,  that  the  director,  being  obliged,  above  all  things,  to  make 
ends  meet,  is  apt  to  neglect  the  more  moderate  pupils,  as  it  pa}'8 
him  best  to  give  the  work  to  the  most  capable  hands  he  finds  among 
the  pupils.    Two  of  my  informants  who  had  actually  been  at  such 
schools  described  the  work  as  extremely  hard.    One  who  went 
at  twenty-one  only  stayed  two  years,   but  the  full  coimse  for 
pupils  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  is  three.    Another,  who  to-day  is  an 
agricultural  professor,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  farm  school,  though 
he  admitted  it  was  often  used  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  higher 
schools.    As  he  truly  said,  everything  depended  on  whether  the 
director  was  good  or  not.    In  confirmation  of  what  he  said,  a 
peasant  proprietor  in  Sarthe  told  me  how  a  neighbour  of  his  had 
been  at  a  farm  school,  and  that  he  was  a  farmer  hors  ligne.    Though, 
as  Mr.  Lee  says,  the  present  importance  of  these  schools  is  com- 
paratively small — they  have  fallen  from  seventy-five  to  fourteen 
— they  still  render  some  service  in  turning  out  improved  culti- 
vatof^  of  the  small  farmer  type. 

..■■  IIIM  [■■■■■■«l  ■■!  Ill  t  I  I  .III  1 
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The  ^les  pratiques  d'agriculture  are  fully  described  by  Mr.  Lee.  Ecole 
The  only  addition  I  can  make  to  his  description  is  the  criticism  JwiwS- 
of  several  competent  persons  who  asserted  that  the  sons  of  culti-  tore, 
vators  for  whom  these  schools  were  intended  do  not  sufficiently 
frequent  them.    Too  often  the  wrong  sort  go  there,  attracted 
by  the  scholarships,  in  the  hope  to  get  a  place  somewhere,  or  to 
move  on  to  something  higher,  like  Grignon.    Hence  the  education 
which  would  benefit  a  farmer's  son  is  insufficient  for  these  pupils, 
because  they  lack  the  necessary  practical  groimding. 

For  a  description  of  the  other  agricultural  establishments  of  a  Other  in- 
more  advanced  type,  whether  secondary  or  higher,  Mr.  Lee's  pam-  "^^tutions 
phlet  will  be  found  useful.  One  should  also  add,  honoris  causa, 
the  name  of  the  Christian  Brother'  Listitute  at  Beauvais.  The 
horticultural  school  at  Versailles,  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Lee, 
was  visited  by  my  colleague  and  myself.  As  an  establishment 
for  turning  out  high-class  gardeners  who  can  turn  their  hand  to 
anything  it  should  be  quite  unequalled.  The  garden  itself  is  quite 
a  picture  of  neatness  and  productiveness. 

Of  the  agricultural  institutions  for  girls,  besides  those  men-  For  girls, 
tioned  by  Mr.  Austin  Lee,  there  are  two  dairy  schools  in  Brittany, 
one  at  Kerliver  and  the  other  at  Coetlogon.  The  course  lasts  a 
year.  Girls  are  received  at  fourteen.  There  are  scholarships 
for  the  necessitous.  Mme.  Bodin,  who  read  a  paper  on  them  at 
the  sixth  Litemational  Congress  on  Agriculture,  would  like  to 
see  the  course  increased  to  two  years,  and  the  multipUcation  of 
such  schools  in  suitable  rural  distiicts. 

Higher  Edvcation  in  Rural  Framee  a/nd  England. 

Simrniing  up  briefly  one's  impressions  on  what  the  French  have 
done  recently  in  the  way  of  education  above  elementary  in  the 
country  and  for  the  country,  it  is  probable  they  have  accomplished 
more  than  we.  But  our  country  educational  authorities  have  been 
greatly  hampered  by  the  limited  character  of  their  statutory  powers. 
The  French  have  set  up  in  the  country  districts  a  certain  number 
of  higher  primary  schools  and  cours  camplenientaires,  with  occa- 
sionally agricultural  sides,  as  well  as  founding  some  forty-one  ecoles 
pratiques  d'a,griculture.  *  Yet,  as  we  have  aheady  seen,  they,  too, 
have  to  face  similar  difficulties  to  our  own — the  question  of  dis- 
tances, of  lack  of  locomotion,  and  the  framing  of  curricula,  and 
the  starting  of  schools  for  social  classes  a  little  above  those  whose 
children  frequent  the  elementary  schools.  This  latter  is,  perhaps, 
for  us  in  England  the  most  serious  problem.  Only  in  omc  case 
it  is  a  somewhat  higher  class  that  finds  itself  left  out  in  the  cold. 
In  many  parts  of  England  the  cotmtry  shopkeeper,  the  strugghng 
district  doctor,  the  impoverished  parson,  and  the  small-tenant 
farmer  have  Kterally  no  day  school  within  hail  to  which  they  can 
send  their  children  over  and  above  the  elementary  school.  Nor 
have  we,  as  in  France,  a  religious  party  who  make  it  their  business 
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to   take  an  active  share  in  intermediate  education  in  the  countr}% 
and  even  reduce  the  price  of  board  and  tuition  to  something  below 
its  prime  cost  in  their  efforts  to  compete  with  the  State  achook. 
We  shall  probably  have  to  copy  the  Fi-euch  in  ci-eating  schools  in 
waste  places,  which,  as  they  will  catei*  for  a  still  higher  class  thau 
those  who  refuse  to  enter  the  French  higher  primary   schools,  will 
have,  of  necessity,  to  be  christened  secondary.    We  must,  fiu-tlier, 
recognise,  as  they,  that  country  secondary  education  ends  at  sixteen 
or,  at  the  latest,  at  seventeen,  and  largely  modernise   the  curri- 
cula of  most  of  our  country  grammar  schools,  and  if  we  maj'  not 
subsidise  private  enteri)ri8e,  yet  at  least  we  might  allow,  Uke  the 
French  !iave  done,  public  scholarships  to  be  held  at  such  private 
schools  as  fulfil  the  teste  of  eflSciency  in   districte   where  the 
educational  supply  is  inadequate.* 


CHAPTER  X.— THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  SCHOOL'S  WORK, 

CEUVRES  COMPLfiMENTAIRES. 

(a)  Inside  the  Sghool. 

The  The  vigorous  life  of  the  French  primary  schools  is  indicated  by 

via  rivida  of  ^]^q  broad  view  taken  by  the  teachers  of  their  sphere  of  action.  Under 
primmry        the  steady  encouragement  of  an  all-seeing,  inteUigent,  and  S3^m' 
education,      pathetic  Executive,  they  have  been  able  to  utilise  their  superfluous 
energies  in  a  regular  cycle  of  good  works,  in  which  pubUc  bodies 
and  private  individuals  have  alike  co-operated.f     These  might, 
in  a  way,  be  likened  to  flying  buttresses,  which  go  far  to  shore 
up  and  strengthen  the  already    stix)ng   position  the  school   has 
acquired  in  the  country.    This  work  may  be  roughly  divided  up 
into  educational  effort  inside  and  outside  the  school.    Under  the 
first  head  may  be  classed  the  caisse  des  Axles,  th«  school  savings 
bank,  the  tMdualitS  acolaire,  the  school  libraries,  the  temperance 
societies,  the  associations  for  the  protection  of  bii*ds,  the  school 
shooting  clubs,  etc.    The  school  libraries,  which  are  in  the  first 
category,  extend  into  the  second  in  the  cases  in  which  they  are  open 
to  parents  as  well  as  to  pupils.     Under  the  second  head  come 
the   school  patronage   societies,  the  associations  of  former  pupils, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  great  work  of  evening  teachuig  and 
recreative  work,  consisting  of  popular  readings,  lectm'es,  and  even- 
ing classes  for  both  sexes,  leading  up  to  and  embracing  the  new- 
founded  ix>pular  univeraities,  which  are  practically  a  form  of  our 
University  Extension  movement.    In  addition,  we  find  in  the 
towns  a  strong  feeling  in  favom*  of  school  colonies,  a  number  of 
school  children  being  every  year  planted  out  during  the  summer 

♦  See  Rapport  E.  P.,  p.  370. 

t  The  part  of  the  teachers  in  these  "  works  of  supererogation  "  is  very 
fairly  measured  by  the  proportion  of  memoirs  contributed  by  them  to  the 
International  Congress  on  the  subject  of  evening  continuation  schools 
(twenty  out  of  twenty-three). 
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holidays  in  the  country,  not  being  billeted  among  the  viUagers, 
but  quartered  in  the  country  boarding  schools,  which  are  kmdly 
lent  for  the  purpose.  Some,  of  course,  of  the  above  undertakings, 
are  more  or  less  obligatory,  but  the  success  which  has  attended 
them  has  in  nearly  all  cases  been  due  to  the  teachers  and 
inspectors,  for  the  finest  scheme  in  theory  will  not  work  without 
the  expenditure  of  hirnian  energy. 

Thecaiaae  des  Scales  has  already  been  treated  of  as  a  means  for  pro-  The  caiase 
moting  regularity  of  attendance  by  providing  the  children  of  the  ^^  icoles. 
indigent  with  books  and  clothes.  I  did  not,  however,  come  across 
the  school  restaurant  {camJbvne  acolaire),  which  is  an  established  thing 
in  Paris,  and  provides  both  gratuitous  and  paying  meals,  though 
I  was  informed  in  one  or  two  schools  that  the  children  receive 
bread  in  winter.  Some  of  the  teachers,  however,  kindly  look  after 
the  children  who  come  from  a  distance,  and  cook  and  warm  their 
dinners  for  them.  At  Coquainvilliers  the  children  who  stop  during 
the  mid-day  interval  pay  a  sou  a  day  for  cooking,  etc.,  and  the 
poorer  children  pay  nothing.  At  the  girls'  school  at  Ouilly  (Cal- 
vados) I  saw  a  table  neatly  set  out  with  the  victuals  the  children 
had  brought.  Each  child  had  its  bottle  of  cider,  with  meat,  or  saus^ 
ages,  or  eggs.  The  teacher  only  charges  for  the  use  of  the  crockery, 
cooking,  etc.,  1  franc  50  cents  a  month.  At  Neufchd^tel,  in  Sarthe, 
the  children  who  come  from  a  long  way  off  are  allowed  to  warm 
their  food  on  the  school  stove,  which  smacks  strangely  of  one's 
schoolboy  efforts  at  the  culinary  art  on  the  hot-water  pipes.  A 
few  figures  will  show  the  extent  of  the  work  of  the  caisse  des  icoles 
in  the  districts  I  visited.  In  Calvados,  1897-98,  3,832  children 
received  clothes,  2,613  food,  and  12,837  school  books.  There 
were  720  schools  with  caisses,  and  their  total  budget  amounted 
to  124,607  francs  65  centimes.  In  Loir-et-Cher  in  1898  there 
were  244  caisses,  and  the  communes  contributed  70,044  francs. 
In  Sarthe,  which  is  a  rich  department,  a  bv/reau  de  bienfaisance 
is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  commune.  The  subsidy  of  the  com- 
mune seems  to  vary  ;  it  was  50  francs  at  Neufch&tel,  15  at  St 
Pateme,  and  at  Charg6  (Indre-et-Loire)  it  was  only  10  francs. 

The  caisse  d*dpargne  scolai/re  seems  to  be  on  the  down  grade  ^  caiMt 
in  France.  In  1886  there  were  23,375  caisses  for  the  same  nSSlrcl^ 
number  of  schools  (out  of  some  100,000),  with  484,162  depositors 
and  12,338,253  francs  on  deposit;  in  1887  there  were  only 
16,878  caosses,  with  327,999  depositors  and  9,880,031  francs 
as  deposits.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the  present  decline — 
one  the  adoption  of  the  caisse  d'dpargne  postale,  and  the 
other  the  diversion  of  the  scholars'  money  to  the  rrmtmiliie 
scolaire.  Looking  through  the  statistics  of  the  departments 
visited,  it  appears  that  in  Calvados  the  niunber  of  children 
depositors  was  4,266,  and  the  sum  amounted  to  171,356  francs. 
The  depositors  showed  an  increase  of  69  on  the  preceding  year, 
but  the  deposits  fell  10,076  francs.  In  Ome  in  1898  there  were  66 
caisses  working,  with  1,204  depositors  and  27,346  francs  on  deposit. 
The  Academy  Lispector  remarks  :  "  This  institution  is  slowly  dis- 
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appearing;  it  is  being  replaced  by  the  post  office  savings  bank. 
In  Loir-et-Oher,  on  the  other  hand,  the  caisse  d'Spargrie  is  in  the 
ascendant.  In  1894  there  were  only  142  caisses,  with  2,646  de- 
positors and  42,351  francs  to  their  credit ;  whereas  in  1897  there 
were  262  caisses,  with  5,001  depositors,  with  89,414  francs  to  their 
names.  In  this  department  I  came  across  one  or  two  remarkable 
cases  of  saving.  At  St.  Denis-la-Victoire  each  of  the  nineteen 
children  had  a  savings  bank  book." 

A  similar  system  to  om-  device  of  sticking  postage  stamps  on 
a  sheet  was  shown  me  by  a  teacher  at  Chauffom'.  The  stamps  in 
this  case  are  those  of  5  centimes.  When  they  reach  20  they  are 
accepted  by  the  caisse,  and  credited  to  the  child.  At  the  same 
school  I  was  told  twenty-two  out  of  thirty-one  children  had  opened 
an  account.  This  seems  a  high  percentage,  but  Sarthe  is  one  of 
the  most  thrifty  and  saving  Departments. 

Other  methods  for  encom*aging  saving  are  the  giving  of  cen- 
times as  good  marks  to  children  either  for  work  or  attendance, 
and  the  presentation  of  a  bank  book  with  a  small  sum  in  it  in  the  place 
of  a  book  at  prize-givings.  This  practice  is  also  common  in  re- 
ligious schools.  Thus  at  the  boys'  school  at  Alen9on  the  top  children 
receive  banking  books  as  rewards.  In  the  various  sums  given  or 
bequeathed  to  the  primary  schools  in  Loir-et-Cher  in  1899  one 
comes  across  such  entries  as — "  M.  Le  Baron  Blanquet,  \m  h\Tet 
de  caisse  d'epargne  de  10  francs  poiu*  r^compenser  Thieve,  etc.;  M. 
de  Bernard,  50  francs  pom*  Uvrets  de  c^ulsse  d'^pargne,  etc.;  Mme. 
Veuve  Sudrot,  20  francs  pour  prix  et  livrets  de  caisse  d'^pargne, 
etc.  Legs  Munier,  200  francs  repartis  en  4  Uvrets  de  caisse 
d'epargne,"  etc.  This  method  of  acknowledging  the  gifts  of 
private  donors  in  the  official  report  for  the  year  is  not  without 
its  value  pour  ervcourager  les  autres, 
^^^}^^  The   caisse   (Vepargne   scolaire    has    been   the    stepping-stone 

to  the  mvJbualiJti  scolaire.  This  system  of  mutual  insurance 
was  founded  by  M.  J.  C.  Cave  in  the  XIX.  arrondissement  of 
Paris  (la  Villette).  He  was  president  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Society, 
and  was  struck  by  the  smallness  of  the  pensions  to  which 
an  adult  could  look  forward.  He  therefore  bethought  him 
of  the  child.  The  system  is  very  simple.  The  child  pays  in  10  cen- 
times a  week ;  half  of  this  is  put  by  to  provide  the  child  with  an 
old  age  pension,  the  other  5  centimes  are  employed  to  serve  as 
"  sick  pay,"  at  the  rate  of  25  to  50  centimes  a  day  for  the  family 
of  the  contributor.  (At  Caen  the  pay  is  50  centimes  a  day  for 
the  first  month  and  25  centimes  afterwards.)  Thus,  as  M.  Bdouard 
Petit  has  pointed  out,  the  society  is  at  once  a  society  of  thrift  and  of 
solidarity.  The  codary  schools  are  also  being  interested  in 
it.  Already  ten  lycees  and  colleges  for  girls  and  fifteen  for  boys 
have  taken  it  up.  The  lycees  contribute  the  same  as  the  othera, 
but  abandon  their  rights  to  sick  pay.  Pimds  are  also  derived 
from  honorary  members  in  Calvados ;  these  pay  a  minimum  of 
5  francs.  It  is  calculated  that  at  fifty-five  a  contributor  of  a  penny 
a  week  will  be  entitled  to  £10  a  year !    The  movement  has  had 
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a  great  success.  In  1895-96  there  were  seventy  societies.  To-day 
there  are  871  in  full  working  order  and  250  under  consideration.* 
More  than  300,000  children  are  mutualists. 

As  regards  the  extra  work  for  the  teachers,  it  is  stated  that  in 
the  six  classes  of  the  Ecole  Soileau  at  Paris,  which  counts  over  150 
members,  each  teacher  does  not  spend  ten  minutes  once  a  week 
to  register  the  receipts,  and  the  whole  business  does  not  involve 
an  hour's  work  for  the  head  teacher.  The  particular  form  that 
the  mutuality  takes  is  varied.  Thus,  in  Calvados  it  embraces 
the  whole  department ;  in  Sarthe  it^oes  by  arrondissements  (Saint 
Calais,  La  Fleohe).  In  other  departments  it  is  by  cantons,  as 
apparently  at  Toiuts.  Some  persons  hold  that  the  department 
is  too  big  a  unit,  but,  as  one  inspector  said  to  me,  there  could  not 
be  any  great  difficulty  to  split  the  society  up  in  sections  to  corre- 
spond to  the  arrondissements.  I  did  not  happen  upon  the  system 
in  the  0010*80  of  my  rounds  through  other  departments,  but  M. 
Petit,  primary  inspector  at  Argentan  (Ome),  told  me  they  were 
thinking  of  starting  a  society  there. 

In  some  schools  there  is  a  shooting  range.  I  came  across  xir  seolawe, 
one  or  two,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous.  This  year  for 
the  tir  scolaire  at  Rouen,  which  was  for  all  the  region, 
only  fifteen  schools  competed.  At  St.  Aubin-sur-Mer  I  found 
a  "tir."  The  distance  was  twelve  metres,  and  the  teacher 
had  invented  an  ingenious  system  of  pulleys  for  removing  or 
replacing  the  "  cartons "  or  cardboard  discs,  which  obviated  the 
need  of  going  near  the  target  at  all.  At  Chauffour  the  teacher 
told  me  he  allowed  the  elder  pupils  to  "  faire  un  carton  "  (fire  a  set 
of  rounds),  once  a  week,  as  a  sort  of  reward  for  good  work  (an 
excellent  idea ! ) 

Of  the  various  temperance  societies  which  have  branches  Temperance 
in  the  schools  or  among  the  old  boys  I  did  not  come  across  societieb 
any  examples.  To  judge  by  their  exhibition  at  the  Paris 
Show,  they  seem  to  be  becoming  increasingly  active.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  they  are  not  teetotal  societies, 
which  in  such  a  country  as  France,  where  wine  and  cider  are  the 
national  beverages,  would  never  gain  a  foothold.  They  allow, 
in  fact,  of  a  moderate  use  of  fermented  liquors,  whether  wine, 
cider,  or  beer,  and  merely  pledge  their  adherents  against  the 
use  of  the  various  distilled  liquors,  many  of  them  violent  poisons, 
so  imfortunately  i)opular  in  France  to-day,  owing  to  the  partial 
failure  of  the  wine  crop  through  the  phylloxera. 

School  libraries  were  established  by  the  decree  of  the  1st  ^ ,  ^ 
of  Jime,  1862,  in  every  primary  school.  Their  contents  should  UbrariM. 
include  (1)  the  needful  books  .for  class  use;  (2)  those  books 
presented  by  the  Ministry  to  the  school ;  f  (3)  those  given  by  the 
prefect,  which  have  been  bought  with  the  money  voted  by  the 
Conseils-g^n^raux ;  (4)  books  given  by  private  individuals,  in- 
cluding  authors,  successful  or  otherwise :  and  (5)  works  acquired 

*  According  to  the*"  Petit  Parinen  "  of  October  6th,  1900,  the  number 
is  now  1600.  *td  ^ 

t  In  1899  the  Qovernment  vote  was  93,000  francs  of  which  10,000 
was  to  be  specially  spent  on  agricultural  work. 
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by  the  library's  own  funds.    A  yearly  report  has  to  be  made  each 

year  by  every  head  teacher  on  his  library.    The  following  figures 

for  all  Franoe  and  Algeria  give  the  following  figiires : — 

1892.  1897. 

Number  of    libraries      -       -       -      39,645  41,498 

Number   of   volumes      -       -       -  4,868,120  6,190,973 

Number  of  "issues"  -       -6,862,350  7,219,438 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  some  cases  these  books  are  taken 
out  by  adults. 

In  the  department  under  observation  I  came  across  the  following 
figiupes  for  Calvados  (1897).  '  Number  of  libraries,  686  ;  voliunes, 
64,595  ;  readers,  15,804  ;  books  taken  out,  35,143,  which  showed 
an  inci*ease  of  six  libraries  on  the  year  and  304  volumes.    The 
numljer  of  readera  was  1,131)  less,  the  number  of  books  taken  out 
650  more.     The  reason  of  this  dcMsrease  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
academy  inspector.     Many  of  the  libraries  consist  of  old-fashioiwd 
)x)oks,  and  the  presentations  made  by  tlie  State  and  the  town  and 
parish  councils  are  quite  insufficient  to  restock  them.     In  Indre- 
etrLoire  (1897-98)  there  were  387  libraries,  54,560  volumes,  and 
66,997  borrowers.    The  academy  inspector  in  his  repjort  speab 
of  the  happy  idea  of  certain  teachers  to  open  subscriptions  for  their 
libraries.    In  Ome,  in  1898,  there  were  475  libraries,  or  two  more 
than  the  preceding  year.    The  volumes  amounted  to  49,996,  and 
the  books  issued  to  27,931 ,  against  26,532  the  year  before.    This 
increase  is  put  down  by  the  academy  inspector  to  the  expenditure 
on  new  books,  of  money  voted  by  the  department  and  communee, 
or  subscribed  by  private  individuals.    The  need  of  interesting 
books,  of  which  he  complains,  is  easily  seen  from  a  comparison 
between  the  books  and  the  volumes  issued,  which  amount  to  little 
more  than  half.     In  Loir-et-Cher  the  figures  were  rather  better. 
There  were  two  Ubraries  more  in  1899  than  in  1898;  the  number 
of  books  and  readers  showed  an  increase  of  198,  and  443 ;    and, 
what  is  more  important,  there  were  46,319  books  taken  out  against 
41,912  volumes.    In  Loir-et-Cher  4,884  francs  were  spent  on  the 
Ubraries,  and  nearly  as  much  was    contributed   in   Sarthe  hy 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  department  and  the  commimes,  who  voted 
2,000  and  2,552  francs  respectively. 

The  criticisms  of  the  academy  inspectors  confirm  my  own  ex- 
periences.     Where  the  books  were  either   too  few   or    too  old- 
fashioned  the  Ubrary  was  but  little  used.       At  Neufch&tel  the 
school  library  contained  such  unsuitable  books  as  "  Boileau  "  and 
'*  La  Vie  de  J6rus  Christ  et  son  nouveau  traducteur,"  a  work  of  deep 
erudition,  by  a  member  of  the  Institute.    Happily,  however,  the 
teacher  has  started  a  "  popular "  Ubrar}^  open  to  parente  and 
scholars  alike.    Although  the  authorities  were  not  at  first  very 
favourable,  the  library  has  turned  out  to  be  a  most  precious  link 
between  the  parents  and  the  school.    The  commune  gave  a  neflt- 
egg  of  50  francs,  and  last  year  alone  fifty  borrowers  contributed 
no  less  than  30  francs  by  taking  out  300  volmnes,  for  which  they 
paid  Id.  a  time.    The  money  thus  earned  ^vill  be  spent  in  new 
purchases.    It  is  interesting  to  uote  that  the  most  popular  books 
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are  "  Monte  Cristo/'  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans/'  "  The  Three 
Musketeers/'  and  '"  Jane  E^Te" ;  the  last  is  bea/ucoup  lu.  At  Beau- 
mont, in  Sarthe,  I  was  told  there  was  a  bibliothique  popvlavre, 
much  patronised  by  everyone  and  largely  supported  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  d4Ugue  ca/titoriai,  who  was  a  good  friend  to  the  school 
in  general.  I  forgot  to  ask  whether  there  was  a  regular  chil- 
dren's section,  such  has  been  created  in  some  of  om*  large  free 
Ubraries.  At  MontUvaut  there  is  a  hbraiy  of  the  Soci6t^  B^pub- 
licame,  part  of  which  is  reserved  to  members  and  the  other  part 
open  to  the  conmnme  and  the  school.  In  fact  the  hbraries  seem 
to  he  generally  well  patronised  wherever  they  contain  suitable 
books.*  At  Chauflfour  (Sarthe)  the  teachers  obtained  leave  to 
])urge  the  librai^y  of  reactionary  lxx)ks  and  add  others.  The  volumes 
issued,  which  amounted  to  sixty-two  and  sixty-seven  for  the  pre- 
ceding years,  at  once  mounted  in  half  a  year  to  over  100  for  thirty- 
live  children.  Some  of  the  books  were  given  by  the  department. 
The  commune  contributed  15  francs,  and  there  was  a  surplus  of 
30  francs  over  and  above  from  the  tombolay  which  had  been  raised 
to  buy  a  magic  lantern,  which  itself  had  cost  70  francs.f  The  teacher 
informed  me  the  children  frequently  came  and  told  him  they  had 
not  brought  back  the  book,  as  their  mother  had  kept  it  to  read. 
Other  children  often  read  aloud  to  their  parents  in  winter, 
especially  if  the  latter  are  illiterate.  This  was  also  the  case  at 
Chaumont  (Loir-etrCher),  where  no  less  than  360  books  were  taken 
out  by  sixty-eight  children  (an  average  of  practically  six  per  head 
against  a  httle  over  one  for  all  France).  Another  good  figure  1 
copied  down  was  at  Lonray  (Ome),  where  twelve  cliildren  took 
out  sixty  books. 

(6)  OuTsmE  THE  School. 

(i.)  School  Patronage  and  Former  PupUn'  Societies. 
The  school  patronage  societies,  which  are  more  numerous  in  ^^* 
the  towns  than  in  the  country,  are  really  a  corporation  of  friends  societie^ 
of  the  school,  who  help  to  provide  the  school  with  evening  entei-- 
tainments  and  assist  in  placing  the  pupils  when  they  leave.    I  came 

*Thi8  opinion  on  the  need  of  suitable  books  was  the  subject  of  a  remark- 
able conference  by  M.  P^rie,  the  present  academy  inspector  of  Loir-et-- 
Cher,  when  academy  inspector  in  Savoie  in  1888,  in  which  he  gires  some 
interesting  figures  on.  the  number  of  readers  in  a  single  circonscription. 
Out  of  76,444,  30,000  could  read,  6,000  were  occasional  readers,  and  500 
habitual  readers.  Starting  from  these  figures,  which  show  that  the  appe- 
tite of  most  of  those  who  read  is  very  slight,  he  insists,  in  order  that  it  may 
grow  with  eating,  on  the  supreme  necessity  of  readable  books.  We  often 
blame  our  public  libraries  in  England  for  not  creating  a  demand  for  more 
serious  literature.  We,  too,  forget  that  the  majority  of  readers  have  noi 
yet  cut  their  milk  teeth,  and  we  expect  them,  all  the  same,  to  masticate  the 
toughest  of  standard  authors. 

t  One  of  the  most^original  methods  of  procuring  the  funds  for  a  library 
is  that  invented  by  fa  Society  called  "  Les  Amis  des  Livres  "  in  Jura. 
They  hired  a  field  of  about  an  acre,  and  the  seed  potatoes  were  furnished 
by  the  members,  who  also  gave  their  labour  for  nothing.  It  is  reckoned 
that  the  able-bodied  members,  who  numbered  .3.3,  would  not  have 
to  devote  more  than  seven  hours  apiece  during  the  year  to  the  work.  The 
proceeds  of  the'crop  went  to  augment  the  funds  of  the  library. 
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across  one  of  these  societies  at  Ecommoy,  in  Sarthe.  It  seemed 
to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  possessing  115  associates,  and 
having  abeady  disbursed  some  £80  in  prizes.  According  to  M. 
Edouard  Petit,  these  societies  are  tending  to  become  assimilated 
Association  ^  those  of  associations  of  former  pupils,  in  which  the  outside 
of  former  element  figure  on  the  list  of  adherents  as  honorary  members.  The 
latter,  which  are  often  called  les  petites  A,  are  extremely  numerous 
in  some  departments.  Thus  in  the  CSte  d'Or  there  axe  293  rural 
amitiesy  which  specially  occupy  themselves  with  questions  of  agri- 
culture and  viticulture.  The  total  for  all  France  in  1898-9  was 
3,761  associations  for  boys  and  1,500  for  girls,  the  i>atronage 
societies  being  9^86.  These  petites  A  seem  to  be  less  connnon  in  the 
districts  under  observation,  though  I  came  across  several  instances. 
In  Sarthe  they  amount  to  twenty-eight.  The  reasons  of  this  back- 
warchu»>«8  are  naturally  manifold.  But  in  two  schools,  at  least, 
it  was  not  due  to  a  want  of  energy  on  the  jmrt  of  the  teachei-s.  At 
Vimoutiers  the  director  of  the  school  told  me  he  had  tried  to  hunt 
up  the  old  boys,  and  could  not  find  more  than  twenty,  and  those 
were  too  poor  to  form  an  association.  In  another  school  the 
teacher  had  made  a  similar  investigation,  but  discovered  there 
were  not  enough  in  his  village  to  fonn  a  nucleus.  In  many  villages 
the  young  men  who  were  at  the  school  have  left,  and  only  the  old 
folks  and  children  remain. 

One  of  the  most  complete  societies  I  came  across  was  that  of 
the  Soci^t6  Amicale  des  Eleves   et  aneiens  Elfeves  de  I'EcoIe  des 
Garfons  at  Saint  Aubin-sur-Mer  (Calvados),  which  numl^ers  175 
members  (of  whom  fifty  are  old  boys),  out  of  a  total  population 
of  only  700.    According  to  the  statutes  the  triple  object  of  the 
school  is  to  keep  up  school  acquaintances,  encom^age  the  senti- 
ment of  solidarity,  and  react  against  the  ealmret  by  the  substitution 
of  harmless  and   patriotic  recreation.    The  annual  subscription 
is  1  franc ;  honorar}'  members  pay  2,  and  life  governors  20  francs. 
Religious   and    political   discussions   are   forbidden.    The    society 
has  already  given  several  musical  and  theatrical  evenings.     The 
teacher  and  his  class  have  constructed  a  temporary  stage,  and  even 
painted  some  scenery.    The  fetes  and  soirees  are  very   }X)pular. 
They  have  attracted  audiences  of  over  500  people,  and  have  e^'en 
given  rise  to  the  production  of  a  local  comedy  :  — 

LE    VOYAGE    A    SAINT-AUBIN^UR-MER. 

Comedie  en  2  actes. 

Distribution  des  Roles. 
Lancelot,  commer9ant  retire  MM.  A.  Delaunay 

Maxime,     etudiant      aux     beaux-arts, 

neveu  de  Lancelot 
Alfred,  lieutenant  de  vaisseau,  neveu  de 

Lancelot 
Laurent,  Etudiant  en  m^decine,  ami  de 

Maxime 
Saladin,  domestique  de  Maxime 
Alcibiade,   concierge   puis   marin 
O^rusard,  marchand  de  couleurs 

Marina,  Huiasiers* 


G.  Lacboix 

A.  Sbvestrb 

L.  Mrrtrt. 
P.  Flambasi) 
Ch.  Cahxot 
P.  Ambboisb 
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The  finances,  too,  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  state,  the  receipts  being 
201  francs  and  the  expenses  146  francs.  As  a  specimen  of  how 
to  render  village  life  more  attractive  in  a  cheap  and  satisfactory 
fashion  the  above  seems  an  excellent  object  lesson ;  the  outlay 
of  lOd.  a  year  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  hmnblest 
subscriber.  The  inspector,  M.  Trabuc,  was  loud  in  his  praises 
of  such  institutions.  They  make  for  local  homogeneity,  inculcate 
co-operation,  and  counteract  alcoholism.  The  yoimg  folks  at  the 
most  critical  age  come  to  the  school,  which  is  turned  into  a  club 
room  on  Simday,  instead  of  going  to  the  cabaret.  In  fine  weather 
they  play  tennis  and  le  chapeau  on  the  beach.  One  Simday,  the 
teacher  told  me,  there  were  no  games  ;  the  result  was  he  met  two 
of  his  old  pupils  tipsy.  The  association  take  in  four  newspapers, 
and  lately  out  of  their  superfluous  funds  have  bought  a  phono- 
graph. They  were  also  thinking  at  the  time  of  my  visit  of 
getting  up  a  tomhola  for  taking  the  school  to  the  exhibition. 

(ii.)  Evening  Conf/muation  Classes. 

The  evening  continuation  classes  have  had  a  rather  chequered  Historical 
existence.  In  1867,  under  Victor  Duruy,  the  number  of  classes  ®^®*^** 
amounted  to  28,586 ;  in  1889  it  had  fallen  to  7,322.  The  idea  had 
got  abroad  that  the  laicistition  of  the  schools,  compulsory  attend- 
ance and  the  alx)lition  of  fees  would  render  the  evening  school 
superfluous.  The  State  subscription,  which  had  been  as  high  as 
1,300,000  francs,  sank  to  a  meagre  20,000  francs.  But  it  was 
soon  remarked  that  the  reforms  of  Jules  Ferry,  despite  their 
thorouglm.ess  and  comprehensiveness,  were  not  a  universal  panacea. 
The  school  attendance  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and,  further, 
it  was  seen  that  the  most  fruitful  years  of  the  pupil's  life  for  the  . 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  formation  of  character  are  passed 
outside  the  school  itself.  About  1894  a  new  movement  in  favour 
of  evening  classes  declared  itself.  The  numerous  societies*  for 
improving  popular  education,  of  which  the  "  ligue  Fran9aise  de 
TEnseignement"  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  took  up  the  new 
crusade  in  favour  of  evening  schools,  which  in  the  big  towns  was 
already  l)eing  carried  on  by  such  societies  as  the  Polytechnic  and 
Philotechnic  Associations.  Among  their  most  ardent  backers  were 
M.  Leon  Bourgeois  and  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson.  In  1895,  M.  Poin- 
cair6,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  issued  a  circular  on 
the  subject,  which  has  been  described  as  the  charter  of  popular 
education. 

The  line  taken  by  M.  Poincair^  has  been  followed  by  M.  Eambaud, 
his  successor,  and  M.  Leygues,  the  present  minister,  who  has  found 
a  worthy  second  in  the  present  head  of  Primary  Instruction,  M. 
Bayet.    But  the  life  and  soul  of  the  present  renaissance  in  evening  Evening 
schools  has  been  M.   Edouard  Petit,  who  has  gone  through  the  *®^<^®l8 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  in  order  to  start  new  centres 

j^  -    _  _  _  Ml    ■  -  f  -  -^       -  -  -  ■  ^  I  _  _       ,     ^ ^^ 

*M.  Edouard  Petit  puta  these  at  1,200, 
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or  revive  old  ones.  Still,  the  movement  could  not  have  been  so 
widespread  if  it  had  not  fallen  on  good  ground,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Teachers.  primary  teachers,  who  have  nobly  risen  to  the  occasion.  It  was  in 
reference  to  this  work  that  a  teacher  of  Clermont  Ferrand  proudly 
wrote  :— "  One  can  count  on  the  absolute  devotion  of  the  teachers 
whenever  it  is  a  matter  of  working  for  social  r^eneration  and 
strengthening  the  RepubUc."  A  few  eloquent  figures  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  will  show  that  these  are  no  idle  words.  In 
1894-6  there  were  7,322  amrs  for  men,  in  1899  there  were  26,881 ; 
nor  are  the  girls  neglected.  These  classes,  which  are  generally 
taken  on  Sundays,  owing  to  the  objection  to  their  being  held  at 
niglit,  have  felt  the  influence  of  this  vigorous  movement  in  favour 
of  adding  a  "  morrow  to  the  school  life/'  In  1894-95  thei*e  were 
966.  In  1899-1900  thev  had  risen  to  16,610. 
Finance.  The  increasing  interest  of  the  State  is  best  shown  by  the  follow- 

ing figures.  In  1894-95,  its  contribution  was  only  £800.  In 
1896-07,  it  was  over  £5,(1(10.  Tonlay  it  stands  at  £8,000.  Tliis 
sum  is  split  up  into  small  sulwidies,  that  vary  according  to  the 
departments.  In  1898,  650  francs,  or  £2(),  of  this  money  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  teachei-s  of  Loir-et-Cher,  and  a  similai*  sum  was 
distributed  among  the  teacliei*s  of  Sarthe. 

Tlie  bulk  of  the  money  is  foimd  by  the  local  authorities,  wh(» 
have  raised  their  grants  in  aid  from  £46,000  in  1 895-96  to  £64,0(»0. 
This  is  doled  out  in  suras  of  150  francs  on  mre  occasions,  more 
often  of  100  and  even  50  francs ;  sometimes  it  is  onlv  25  fiuncs, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  teachers  get  nothing.  The  rest  of  the 
contiibutions  come  from  private  soiuxses,  which  in  1895-96  were 
responsible  for  £1,800,  and  last  year  for  £10,000.  The  move- 
ment is  further  encouraged  by  a  distribution  of  decorations,  medals, 
diplomas,  l)ooks,  and  letters  of  congratulation  to  the  teachers. 
The  five  The  five  rm^al  departments  imder  observation,  though  far  from 

Stat^flt™^**^^'  the  "  madding  "  crowd  of  Paris,  have  not  remained  unaflFected  by 
and  com-  the  movement.  In  Calvados,  in  1897-98,  the  statistics  were  as 
pariflons.  follows :— Evening  schools  under  male  teachers,  131 ;  under  female 
teachers,  23:  total,  154.  Number  of  enrolments:  men,  2,152; 
women,  245 :  total,  2,397,  or  an  increase  of  61  in  the  classes 
and  of  980  in  the  enrolments.  The  number  of  State  teachers 
in  the  department  is  1,228.  Ome  did  still  better  in  1888-89.  With 
1,014  State  teachers,  the  number  of  cours  rose  from  137  to  167, 
and  the  hearers  from  4,968  to  5,903.  Sarthe,  \rith  999  teachers, 
had  214  men's  classes  and  97  female,  or  a  total  of  311  classes.  The 
eiu:olments  amounted  to  5,248,  or  a  little  inferior  to  Ome,  but 
the  increase  on  the  year  was  623.  In  1897-98,  Indre-et-Loire, 
with  820  teachers,  had  only  131  cours  instead  of  139  the  year 
)>efore.  The  number  of  pupils,  however,  shows  a  small  increase— 
2,995  instead  of  2,947.  A  very  satisfactory  item  was  the  regular 
attendance,  which  stood  at  the  exceedingly  high  figure  of  2,445 
against  2,379  of  the  year  before ;  or  something  like  84  per  cent, 
(against  about  57  per  cent,  for  all  Prance).    In  lioir-et-Cher,  with 
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769  teachers,  the  cows  show  in  1888-89  a  rise  from  311  to  328. 
The  attendance  also  worked  out  from  5,182  to  5,308. 

Of  course  the  number  of  teachers  is  not  altogether  a  correct 
guide  to  the  number  of  cours.  In  Indre-et-Loire,  143  teachers 
participated  in  131  cov/rs,  and  at  Mayet  I  was  told  the  covrs  d'adrdtes 
was  shared  by  the  director  and  his  three  subordinates.  At  another 
school  the  teacher's  wife  told  me  that  owing  to  the  iUness  of  her 
husband  she  took  the  major  part  of  the  work,  for  which  her  hus- 
band received  later  on  an  official  reward.  Deductions  should 
also  be  made  for  those  teaching  in  the  maternal  schools.  But  as 
a  rough  and  ready  approximation  of  the  activity  of  the  various 
departments  it  is  highly  interesting.  Thus  in  1897-98,  in  Calvados, 
at  least  one  teacher  in  eight  was  interested  in  the  work ;  in  1899, 
in  Ome,  one  in  six ;  in  1899,  in  Sarthe,  nearly  one  in  three ;  in 
Indre-et-Loire,  1897-98,  less  than  one  in  six,  and  in  Loir-et-Cher, 
nearly  one  in  two.  A  comparison  with  some  of  our  English 
counties  would  be  interesting.  According  to  the  official  statistics 
for  1897-98,  Calvados,  Orne,  and  Indre-et-Loire  were  among  the 
most  backward  departments,  Orne  being  last  but  two  in  the  niunber 
of  cawrs,  and  Calvados,  again  being  among  the  last  ten  for  fewness 
of  students. 

The  sizes  of  classes  were  in  Calvados  (1898)  about  15 ;  in  Ome  Size  of  class. 
(1899)  over  35;  in  Sarthe   (1899)  nearly  17;   in  Indre-et-Loire 
(1898)  over  22 ;    in  Loir-elrCher  (1899)  about  16.    The  average 
for  all  France  in  1897-98  was  about  28. 

I  was  anxious  to  find  out  if  these  numbers  were  mainly  swollen 
by  the  town  classes,  and  the  country  schools  contributed  mainly 
"  skeleton  "  departments.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  certainly  foimd 
very  small  numbers.  In  one  place  there  were  three,  in  another  four 
pupils,  in  another  eight,  and  in  a  fourth  ten,  but  then  there  were 
only  twenty-one  children  in  the  whole  school.  Against  this  I  must 
set  such  numbers  as  23  at  Chauffour  (school  population  35) ;  29 
at  Trun  (school  population  115);  20atLou6;  22  at  St.  Aventin, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  20;  Mayet,  26  (school  population 
178).  The  same  teacher  in  another  village  of  579  inhabitants  col- 
lected all  the  conscripts.  NeufchS,tel,  25  to  30  (school  population  70) ; 
Montlivaut,  21  (school  population  21) ;  La  Chauss^e  Saint  Victor 
18  (school  population  37),  once  as  many  as  40,  but  numbers  cut 
into  by  the  establishment  of  a  musical  society;  Chaimiont,  31 
(school  population  68);  Mosnes,  40  (school  population  58); 
Ecomraoy,  50  (school  population  184). 

The  duration  of  the  session,  length  of  lessons,  and  number  per  Duration  of 
week  vary.  Being  essentially  a  winter  school,  its  extreme  limits  studies, 
are  October  and  April.  In  Indre-et-Loire  the  lessons  averaged 
five  and  a  half  hours  a  week  and  lasted  3J  months.  In  Loir- 
et-Cher  the  average  duration  was  three  months.  In  several  schools 
the  number  of  hours  was  three  and  a  half  a  week.  In  Calvados, 
according  to  M.  Vieillot,  the  secretary  to  the  academy  inspector, 
the  classes  are  held  two  or  three  or  four  times  a  week.    In  fact 
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every  teacher  is  more  or  less  a  law  unto  himself,  as  there  is  no 
evening  schools  code. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  choice  and  variety  of  subjects  taught 
are   very  great.     Some,  as  M.  Edouard  Petit  says,   hold  claas^ 
to   help   the  backward    to  make  up  leeway,  others  prefer  con- 
tinuation classes,  while  others  indulge  in  teaching  w^hicli  is  rather 
technical.      Most  of   the   instruction  in   the  rural  districts  falls 
under  the  tii-st  two  heads.    At  Vimoutiers  the  class  composed  of 
workmen  is  taken  in  arithmetic  and  composition.    At  Ecommoy 
the  subjects  are  the  ordinary  ones,  int^erspersed  with  readings  by 
the  teachera,  a  system  that  M.  Edouard  Petit  says  is  very  popular 
and  gives  good  results.    The  teacher  at  Mayet  told  me  he  did  a 
little  of  everything,  and  attempted  to  make  the  teaching,  above 
all,  interesting  and  practical.    He  especially  eschewed  dictations. 
At  St.  Aventin  the  teacher  tries  to  make  his  class  a  continuation 
of  the  day  school,  with  a])plications  to  industry,  agriculture,  and 
practical  drawing,  drainage,  and  some  simple  notions  of  the  law 
of  ownership,  such  as  the  laws  about  mortgages,  fences,  servitudes, 
maintenance  of  roads,  and  other  practical  matters.    At  Chaumont 
the  evening  school  is  more  or  less  a  continuation  of  the  school 
studies.     At  lionray,  the  mistress  gives  Sunday  lessons  to  the  girls 
in  household  matters.    Such  agricultural  education  as  is  given 
in  the  evening  schools  seems  rather  to  be. given  in  the  form  of 
conferences. 

Nor  is  the  moral  side  of  education  neglected.  The  social  i{fl«» 
and  atmosphere  of  the  ])rimary  schools  are  continued  in  the 
classes  for  adults.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  crusade  against 
alcoholism.  On  this  point  the  Academy  Inspector  for  Orne  wTites  :— 

In  the  majority  of  the  adult  classes  the  lessons,  work,  and  passages  for 
reading  have  likewise  frequently  borne  on  alcoholism,  and  have  had  for 
objective  the  treatment  of  the  question  from  the  double  point  of  view  of 
morality  and  the  physiological  consequences  on  the  individual  and  the  race, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  this  last  point  makes  more  impression  than  the  first 
When  the  teachers  make  known  the  ravages  of  alcohol  on  the  diflFerent 
organs  of  the  body,  relate  precise  facts  verified  by  the  doctors,  show  and 
hand  round  pictures  relating  to  their  subjects,  adults  and  children  are 
obliged  to  reflect.  There  is  ground  for  believing  that  these  reflections  will 
bring  about  good  resolutions,  that  efforts  will  be  made,  and  that  the  scourge 
of  alcoholism  will  gradually  disappear. 

Some  of  us  may,  from  a  diflFerent  conception  of  human  nature, 
consider  the  academy  inspector  unduly  sanguine.  More  than 
one  teacher  admitted  to  me  that  they  thought  there  was  little  to 
be  done  with  the  older  people,  and  that  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  much 
the  same  case  all  the  world  over.  We  all  know  Harvey's  remark 
as  to  the  impossibiUty  of  finding  any  doctor  over  forty  who  believed 
in  his  discoverv  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  there  is  one 
bright  spot.  In  many  places  the  teachers  have  got  hold  of  the 
children,  and,  as  an  English  bishop  is  reported  to  have  said,  when 
speaking  of  East  London  tl.c  other  day,  those  who  have  got  the 
children  have  got  the  f utiu'e. 
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I  spoke  to  a  good  many  peofde  about  these  classes.  One  SerionBneM 
inspector  told  me  he  did  not  look  on  them  as  serious,  and^  ^  ^^^^  ' 
another  said  there  were  too  many  playing  at  "  make-belief " 
among  the  teachers  (farcev/rs).  Two  teachers  told  me  they  had 
given  up  their  classes,  and  one  said  in  excuse  he  had  too  much  to  do. 
It  was  the  only  case  I  came  across  of  a  teacher  who  kicked  at  these 
extraneous  tasks.  Several  were  rather  lukewarm.  It  is  evident 
that  local  difficulties  and  habits  must  be  considered.  A  teacher 
who  had  only  a  small  class  told  me  he  found  the  young  men  preferred 
to  courir  la  rve.  At  Carpiquet  the  teacher,  who  certainly  cannot 
be  accused  of  want  of  energy,  informed  me  he  could  only  get  to- 
gether twelve  pupils  (school  population,  thirty),  as  the  bulk  of  the 
population  are  maaons  who  work  in  Caen,  about  four  or  five  kilo- 
metres away,  and  were,  therefore,  too  tired  to  come  in  the  evening. 
Distance,  again,  is  another  obstacle ;  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
turn  out  for  a  three  kilometres*  trudge  to  the  school  on  a  dark  winter  s 
night.  At  St.  Pateme  the  teacher  could  not  hold  Sunday  classes  for 
girls,  and  the  reaaon  seemed  an  adequate  one.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  village  start  work  in  Alen9on,  about  two  kilometres  oflF,  at  5.30, 
even  in  the  winter,  which  means  rising  at  4.30,  and  only  get  home 
at  seven.  Sunday  is  therefore  the  only  free  day  for  them  and 
their  children  to  be  together.  These  various  difficulties  are  frankly 
recognised  by  the  academy  inspector  of  Ome,  who  sums  up  very 
well  the  different  obstacles.  "Unhappily  it  is  not  possible  to  open 
adult  d&sses  everywhere.  The  causes  are  the  sparseness  of  the 
population,  fatigue,  emigration  of  the  young  to  the  towns,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  reso\u*ces  of  the  communes  to  assure  what  is 
certainly  a  minimum,  the  heating  and  lighting  of  the  schoolroom." 

But  the  greater  number  of  those  with  whom  I  conversed  were 
favourable,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  enthusiastic,  about  the  evening 
schools.  These  sentiments  have  even  gained  the  villagers  in  some 
instances.  One  teacher  in  Indre-et-Loire  assured  me  that  if  he  did 
not  give  evening  classes  the  commune  would  agitate  for  his  removal, 
and  that  many  communes  in  the  neighbourhood  held  similai-  views. 
There  seems  Httle  doubt  that  in  numerous  districts  the  French 
teachers  have  thrown  themselves  with  great  heartiness  into  the 
fray.  AUusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  teachers  in  Seine 
Inferieure,  whose  ardoiu*  the  authorities  have  had  to  curb  by 
reminding  them  that,  after  all,  the  first  of  their  duties  is  towardis 
the  day  school. 

But  if  this  fine  and  far-reaching  movement  is  to  take  deep  and  Need  of 
abiding  root,  it  is  obvious  it  must  be  rendered  economically  soimd.  whdle  on  aa 
The  subsidy  of  the  State,  excellent  as  it  is  as  a  sign  of  encouragement,  ©conomicai 
is  only  a  fleabite  in  the  matter.   The  650  francs  for  Loir-et-Cher  work  ^*®^' 
out  at  under  two  francs  per  teacher  engaged,  and  that  foi*  Sarthe 
at  about  the  same  figure.    The  system  of  diplomas  and  rewards  is 
also  useful,  but  this  again  can  only  be  an  accessory.    One  teacher 
seemed  to  me  to  put  the  matter  very  plainly  when  he  stated  he  had 
received  more  complimentary  letters  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with. 
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Private  initiative,  too,  though  helpful,  is  inwiffident.  The  best  system 
seems  to  be  that  of  persuading  the  mWi^icipaliies  to  assist  the  work 
by  giving  small  grants,  which  wiU  at  least  cover  the  out-of-pocket 
expenses  of  the  teachers,  who  often  spend  some  twenty-five  to  thirty 
francs  out  of  their  slender  stipends.    This,  as  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  has  been  largely  done  in  Sarthe,  where  one  inspector 
alone  has  managed  to  secure  6,000  francs  from  the  various  com- 
munes in  the  district,  and,  in  fact,  yearly  grants  for  no  less  than 
12,706  francs  have  been  obtained  in  the  whole  department.     Loir- 
et-Cher  did  even  better,  obtaining  23,207  in  1899  from  the  com- 
munes.   This  view  is  also  shared  by  the  academy  inspector  of  Indre- 
et-Loire,  who  strongly  insists  on  the  need  of  proper  and  regular 
subsidies  from  the  town  and  paiish  councils.    It  is  also  supported 
by  the  paper  of  a  teacher  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  cours  d^adfdtes 
at  Qermont  Fen-and,  who  says :— "  One  will  not  found  a  durable 
work  if  the  zeal  of  the  masteiB  is  not  sustained  by  a  reasonable  re- 
muneration."   A  possible  alternative  is,  of  course,  paying  classes. 
In  Sarthe  in  1898-99  no  less  than  2,630  francs  was  contributed 
by  the  pupils  to  the  evening  schools.    A  teacher  who  had  adopted 
the  system  in  his  previous  school  told  me  it  answered  well,  and  those 
who  paid  always  turned  up  pimctually.    Still,  in  most  neighbour- 
hoods the  classes  have  been  "  free  gratis  and  for  notliing,"  so  that  a 
complete  return  to  a  fee  system  would  be  well-nigh  impossible. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  best  course  to  follow  seems  to  be 
the  adoption  of  the  proposal  of  the  International  Congress,  to 
make  the  mdemnitd,  hitherto  facultative,  obligatory  for  the  depaii- 
ments  or  the  communes,  failing  the  State.* 
The  poMi-         Such  a  proposition,  if  adopted,  would  probably  do  more  than 

pulswttf  ^"*"  ^®'^^®^'  ^^*^  conrs  more  efficient  and  more  widespread.  It  would  also 
bring  the  question  of  obligatory  attendance  at  the  evening  school 
within  sight.  One  or  two  teachers  I  met,  notably  the  teacher  at 
Montlivaut,  broached  the  subject.  And  the  point  was  also  raised  in 
8everal  papers  contributed  to  the  section  on  tlie  ceuvres  postscolaires 
at  the  International  Congress  on  Primarj'  Education.  The  advo- 
cates of  such  a  reform  made  a  good  point  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
compulsory  attendance  which  already  exists  in  Switzerland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Germany. 
Another  point  raised  at  the  same  congress  was  the  establishment 

Certificate,  of  certificates  for  evening  classes  stating  that  the  pupils  had  i*egu- 
larly  followed  such  and  such  classes.  Their  utility  to  emplovers  of 
labour,  or  to  the  heads  of  Government  or  municipal  authorities, 
was  asserted  by  the  Congress.  The  establishment  of  such  certificates 
would  probably  lead  to  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  examination, 
for  it  would  doubtless  be  argued  that  a  simple  **  testamur  "  of  school 
attendance  was  not  so  valuable  and  precise  as  the  officially  recorded 
result  of  a  regular  examination.  The  ultimate  effect  would  be  the 
production  of  a  code  for  evening  schools  with  many  alternative 
syllabuses,  but  some  fear  a  stereotyped  code. 


This  view  has  the  sympathies  of  the  admistration. 
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(iii.)  Led/wre»:  Recreatvoe  or  Educa^tionaX. 

Lect/wres,— The  recreative  side  is  by  no  means  neglected  in  the  Lectures, 
extension  of  the  school  work.  The  instance  has  been  cited  of  the 
practice  of  some  teachers  to  give  readings  in  class,  which,  apart 
from  interest  to  the  pupils,  often  makes  them  desirous  of  finishing  the 
book  for  themselves.  From  this  reading  aloud  in  class  to  the  public 
conference  is  but  a  step,  and  from  thence  it  is  likewise  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  the  regular  lecture  with  magic  lantern  slides.  Here  again  a 
careful  choice  of  subject  is  requisite.  Just  as  with  the  library  for 
scholars  and  adults  it  is  necessary  to  select  books  that  are  really 
within  the  intelligence  of  the  school  dientHe,  so  in  the  country  it  is 
advisable  to  consult  country  tastes  and  ideas.  A  literary  causerie, 
a  discourse  on  la  morale,  a  lectiu*e  on  political  economy,  are  con- 
demned in  advance.  These  are  more  suitable  for  the  more  serious 
class  work  of  the  school.  But  a  lecture  on  agriculture,  or  grafting, 
or  manm-es,  or  vine  cultiu'e,  if  practical,  is  sm-eof  success.  The 
same  is  true  of  any  conference  on  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  day,  China 
or  the  Transvaal,  or  some  social  subject,  such  as  alcoholism. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  facilities  for  obtaining  statistics, 
slides  from  the  MuaSe  Pedagogique.  In  1896-97  the  Musee  loaned 
out  8,363  collections ;  in  1899-1900  the  total  rose  to  26,963.  The 
conferences  have  increased  with  the  same  rapiditv.  In  1894-95 
there  were  10,379  ;  in  1895-96, 61,476,  of  which  about  47,000  were 
without  lantern  slides ;  in  1899-1900  the  total  came  to  123,911,  of 
which  some  58,000  were  with  views.  The  attendance  has  risen 
from  one  thousand  to  three  millions  and  a  half. 

The  North- Western  departments  could  not  fail  to  be  influenced  In  the  five 
by  this  prodigious  outburst  of  energy.  Even  in  Calvados  in  1 897-98  departments, 
the  number  of  coi^«  rose  nearly  a  quarter— from  674  to  850.  OfOme 
I  could  gather  no  statistics,  but  the  academy  inspector  in  his  report 
gave  an  admirable  expose  of  the  scope  and  value  of  these  lectures^ 
which  will  be  quoted  fiirther  on.  In  Sarthe  (1899)  there  were  no  less 
than  ly643  conferences,  and  the  average  attendance  was  over  one 
hundred  for  each ;  the  year  before  they  only  totalled  947.  In 
Indre-et-Loire  (1897-99)  the  conferences  rose  from  640  to  688, 
but  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  average  attendance,  from 
eighty-one  to  sixty-two.  In  Loir-et-Cher  (1899;  a  much  higher 
level  was  reached.  There  were  altogether  1,281  conferences, 
followed  by  17,371  pei'sons. 

A  few  of  these  lectures  have  been  given  by  persons  unconnected  Encore  the 
with  the  school— the  local  doctor,  or  a  farmer,  or  a  retired  militarv  *®**^**®"' 
man.  But  these  "  extra  specials  "  have  been  comparatively  rare. 
It  is  the  teachers,  and  the  teachers  only,  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  it.  Ce  sotU  Umjowrs  lea  memes  gyi  se  font  tuer.  This  matter  of 
getting  outside  help  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks,  and  some  ill-disposed 
persons  are  quite  capable,  as  an  academy  inspector  told  me,  of 
utilising  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  lectins  on  some  apparently 
innocent  subject  to  turn  their  discourse  more  or  less  covertly  to 
political  account. 
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In  many  cases  the  teachers  have  raised  money  for  magic  lant^ns 
by  means  of  small  lotteries  in  the  village  itself,  as  at  Chauffeur.  In 
other  cases,  as  at  Lou^,  a  tombola  was  started  in  the  distiict 
round  to  buy  a  lantern.  The  success  of  lectm'es  in  this  r^on  Is 
very  great.  The  teachera  have  bumper  audiences,  amounting  at 
times  to  250  people.  In  Indre-et-Loire  there  is  a  depwirtmental 
lantern,  which  the  administration  place  at  the  teachers'  disposal. 
In  addition  to  the  views  lent  by  the  MuaAi  PedagogiquBy  shdes  may 
be  borrowed  off  the  numerous  societies  for  enwuraging  popular 
education,  such  as  the  National  Society  for  popular  lectures,  the 
Havre  Society  for  Education  by  Illustration,  and  the  French 
Education  League.  A  very  effective  method  of  supplying  che^}> 
views  is  followed  by  one  of  the  numerous  pedagogic  journals,  "Apres 
TEcole,"  which  distributes  with  every  one  of  its  issues  transparent 
views,which  only  require  to  be  cut  out  and  mounted  to  serve  as  shdes. 

The  scope  and  value  of  these  illustrated  lectures  are  well  described 
by  the  academy  inspector  of  Orne  :— 

A  pretty  large  number  of  teachers  have  given  lectures,  most  of  whicli 
were  accompanied  with  lantern  slides.  As  was  the  case  last  year,  these 
lectures  have  been  very  well  attended.  They  render  a  very  real  service. 
The  agricultural  lectures  in  particidar  are  always  highly  appreciated.  The 
teachers  who  are  in  charge  of  them  show  the  greatest  pains  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  task.  The  end  we  propose  is  to  enlighten  the  facts  d 
daily  life  with  elementary  scientific  notions,  to  destroy  certain  prejudices, 
to  make  known  new  methods  of  cultivation  and  their  relation  to  old  ones, 
to  show  the  utility  of  association.  In  a  word,  to  seek  to  improve  the  }ot 
of  the  agriculturist.     The  results  obtained  are  already  appreciable. 

There  is,  however,  room  for  improvement  in  these  lectures.  At 
present  the  subjects  chosen  have  often  little  or  no  connection.  The 
lecturer  passes  from  "China"  to  "Peru,"  or  after  a  lecture  on 
Hteratiu'e  he  takes  up  such  a  subject  as  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
As  M.  Doliveux  says,  the  result  on  his  listeners  is  rather  to  make 
them  regard  these  lectures  as  a  som-ce  of  distraction  than  of  instruc 
tion.  A  methodic  programme  is  wanted,  in  which  several  teachers 
might  co-oi)erate,  each  taking  a  pai't  and  lecturing  in  turn  in  each 
other's  villages. 

This  recreative  work,  so  cheap  and  so  attractive,  is  even  in  its 
present  unorganised  state  a  valuable  educational  agency.  By  his 
mere  choice  of  subject,  by  his  manner  and  style  of  putting  his 
lectiu'e,  the  teacher  finds  himself  occupying  a  sort  of  lay  pulpit, 
from  which  he  can  give  expression  and  currency  to  those  ideas 
he  thinks  most  worthy  of  circulation.  Yet  while  there  is  a  place, 
and  a  large  place,  for  methodic  courses  of  lectures,  it  would  not 
probably  be  wise  to  abandon  entirely  the  isolated  recreative  lecture. 
To  the  educationist  it  should  represent  a  valuable  means  for  attract- 
ing to  the  school  itself  those  for  whom  at  the  outset  the  more 
serious  evening  classes  do  not  offer  of  themselves  sufficient 
inducements.  These  "  lay  sermons  "  stand  for  the  exoteric  teach- 
ing of  the  school,  and  one  of  their  most  precious  sides  is,  in  a 
pedagogical  sense,  the  nxmiber  of  converts  they  may  draw,  through 
being  given  in  open  meetings,  to  the  educational  fold. 
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Their  direct  recreative  value  is  still  more  patent.  Every  village  Kecreatire 
cannot  realise  Lord  Salisbury's  impossible  wish  of  possessing  a  circus,  ^*''*®- 
but' it  can  at  least  have  a  magic  lantern,  and  with  a  teacher  who 
understands  his  audience  the  list  of  interesting  and  topical  subjects 
is  practically  inexhaustible.  These  weekly  or  fortnightly  lectures 
on  winter  nights  must  go  far  to  redeem  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
country  in  winter.  They  cannot  fail  to  draw  the  villagers  more 
together.  Local  patriotism  is  never  wanting  in  the  French  village, 
but  there  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  mdfiance  among  the  ordinary 
peasants  which  such  reunions  would  help  to  disperse.  Again,  Social  value 
there  is  the  counter  action  of  these  lectures  on  the  good  name  and 
influence  of  the  school  in  making  it  popular  with  and  respected  by 
the  parents  in  permitting  them  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  teacher,  and  come,  to  a  cei'tain  extent,  under  his  influence. 
Among  the  three  and  a  half  millions  odd  who,  through  these 
lectures,  have  learnt  to  know  the  teacher  bettei',  there  must  be 
many  thousands  who  have  also  leai*nt  to  rate  him  higher,  not  only 
as  a  teacher  but  a  citizen.  And  so  in  some  cases  the  village 
schoolmaster  bids  fair  to  become  the  "  lay  rector  "  of  the  paiish. 


•*s 


CHAPTER    XL— THE   RURAL    PROBLEM. 

(1)  Is  THE  School  to  Blame  ? 

Tlie  French  rural  problem  is  no  easy  one,  but,  as  far  as  my  expe-  U  the  school 
rience  goes,  and  I  talked  to  some  140  persons,  many  of  them  imcon-  ?"  ^\^^^ 
nected  with  the  school,  there  seemed  to  be  no  general  tendency  to 
impute  to  primary  education  the  ills  the   counti'yside  is  heir  to. 
I  was  particularly  anxious  to  find  out  if  the  teaching  was  considered  Prograrame 
too  literary.    Undoubtedly  the  old  programmes  were  exposed  to  too  literary  ? 
this  criticism,  but  most  pei'sons  seemed  to  think  that  if  the  promise 
of  the  new  agi-icultural  syllabuses  were  fulfilled,  there  would  be 
little  cause  for  complaint.  In  fact,  the  only  criticism  I  heard  under 
this  heading   was  at  the  two  agricultiu'al  congresses  I  attended 
later  on  at  Paris.    One  or  two  speakers  at  these  criticised  the  work 
and  teaching  of  the  rural  school,  but  most  of  their  objections  seemed 
rather  to  refer  to  the  rural  school  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  where 
their  demands  on  the  school  and  what  it  should  do  wei-e  not  exag- 
gerated, they  were  met,  as  M.  Rene  Leblanc  pointed  out,  by  the 
new  regulations  for  agricultural  teaching.    Nor  did  I  hear  the  school 
accused  of  being  the  cause  of  the  rural  exodus  in  the  shape  of  making  Discontenis 
the  children  discontented  with  their  lot,  or  of  stuffing  their  heads  the  pupils  ? 
with  a  deal  of   rubbish   they  would  do  better  without.     Some 
teachers,  no  doubt,  are  apt  to  magnify  the  inipoilance  of  the 
certificat  and   brevet.      On    the  other   hand,  I  came   across    a 
remarkable  passage  in   an   address  by  M.  Deries,  the  Academy 
Inspector  of  Manche,  in  which  he  lays  to  the  credit  of  cei-tain 
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teacliei'a  their  efforta  to  i*etaiii  in  the  counti'y  those  chil(iren 
whose  pafentB  advise  and  almost  command  them  to  go~  out 
into  the  world  and  seek  their  fortune.  The  inspector  goes 
on  to  state  that  intelligence  is  just  as  badly  wanted  in 
the  country  as  elsewhere,  and  teachers  should  strictly  avoid 
making  themselves  accomplices  of  the  parents'  often  foolish  vanity 
to  see  their  children  enter  the  alreadv  overcrowded  liberal 
professions.*  I  did,  however,  encounter  several  pei'sons  who  fell 
foul  of  the  teaching  and  tone  of  the  school.  Most  of  these,  it  must 
Subversive^  be  confessed,  showed  their  bias  by  describing  it  as  the  ecolc  sans  Difm.\ 
To  such  pei'sons  the  State  school  represents  one  of  the  principal 
engines  for  undermining  the  respect  for  authority.  But  this  phe- 
nomenon is  not  confined  to  any  one  coimtry,  it  is  miiversal,  and  is 
sometimes  at  bottom  only  a  symptom  that  the^old  order  changeth." 
Aa  M.  Greard  has  said,  "  L'autorite  n'est  plus  le  principe  souverain 
qui  regie  aujourd'hui  les  rapports  sociaux."  Often  the  cause  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  sad  decrease  m  pai-ental  authority,  of  which 
M.  Martin,  Academy  Inspector  of  the  Ardennes,  complains.  But 
socialand home  influences  were  ahke  ignored  by  these  adversaries 
olXh&ecole  laique.  Judicious  cross-examination  only  made  them,  Uke 
Molifere's  Marquis  in  the  Revue  de  VEcole  des  Femrrves,  reiterate 
the  charge.  The  school  was  detestable  becaxise  it  was  detestable, 
and  that  was  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter.  Yet  they  might 
have  bettered  their  case  by  pointing  to  sundrj"  "false  notions  of 
liberty  and  equality  '*  which  exist  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  country, 
and  against  which  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  warn"  its  pupils, 
according  to  the  inspector  of  B^thune,  1895.  But  even  then  to  saddle 
the  teachere  with  the  direct  propagation  of  these  doctrines  of 
anarchical  freedom  and  dead  level  equaUty  would  be  quite  a  different 
matter. 
A  favounible  So  much  for  the  adverse  evidence  I  collected,  and  now  for  the  other 
venlict.  gije  of   the  shield.     Of  course,  in  places  where    la'icisation  has 

recently  taken  place,  the  school  may  not  be  very  j^opular.  Jiut 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  religious  difficulty  is  on  the 
decline,  and  even  in  the  more  catholic  districts  an  attack  on  the 
fu:olr  laique  would  be  genei'ally  mal  ru.  In  fact,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  one  of  the  primary  iusjXH-toi's  I  met,  the  school  to-day  is  well 
acclimatised.     This  applies  rquall>-  tn  the  t-j'achci's  who  represent 

*  This  is  not  a  cheap  matter.  M.  P.  Deghilage,  in  his  book  on  the  depopu- 
lation of  country  districts,  puts  the  following  speech  to  a  parent  into  the 
mouth  of  a  teacher  :— *'  It  is  two  thousand  pounds  you  must  spend,  if  your 
jackanapes  is  twelve  years  old,  should  you  wish  to  make  a  doctor  or  a 
lawver  of  him." 

*  

t  This  charge  has  alrcad>y  been  discussed.  A  quotation  from  M.  Payot, 
Academy  Inspector  of  Ardeche  (1896),  is  also  to  the  point  :—*' Tous  lew 
reproches  que  Ton  adresse  a  nos  ecoles  au  point  de  vue  de  Fenfieignement 
moral  ne  sVidresaentJen  realite  qu'au  caractere  laique  de  nos  cedes.  On 
cssaie  de  faire  croire  que  laiciser  c'est  *  d^christianiser.'  Cest  une  erreur 
a]»olue.  II  y  a  niillc  ans  que  la  France  se  secularise.  Saint  Louis,  comriie 
on  I'a  fait  n^inarqnor,  en  Liicisant  la  justice  jusqu'alors  confiee  a  realise 
fut  Ic.prcuutT  des  laici«ati'nrs. 
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the  school  in  France  more  fully  than  their  English  colleagues,  who 
are  too  often  regarded  as  the  hired*  servants  of  the  Board  or  the 
school  managers.  Of  com-se  there  are  cases  in  which  the  teacher 
has  become  involved  with  the  villagers  in  personal  and  political 
differences,  of  which  the  latter  are  generally  a  cloak  for  the  former. 
But  the  few  teachers  I  came  across  who  had  been  in  this  predicament 
did  not  seem  to  have  imperilled  their  position,  or  that  of  the  school, 
while  the  great  majority  have  certainly  done  much  to  make  them- 
selves and  the  school  looked  on.  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  village 
life.  The  general  evidence  in  favour  of  the  school  was  so  overwhelm- 
ing I  very  often  did  not  make  a  special  note  of  it,  but  the  following 
are  some  of  my  impressions  (verbatim  or  shortened).  "  Peasants 
not  against  the  programme  "  (inspector).  **  School  as  a  rule  popular 
with  the  peasants"  (secretary  to  Academy  inspector).  "  School  well 
regarded  by  the  peasants  "  (normal  school  director).  ''Rm^al  schools 
in  sympathy  with  the  district,  and  teachers  respected"  (head  of 
cheese  factory).  *'  Parents  who  have  been  at  the  school  send  their 
children  more  regularly  than  the  illiterate  "  (teacher  at  Carpiquet). 
"  The  peasants,  and  above  all  the  small  farmers,  approve  of  the 
teaching;  industrial  population,  less  so"  (teacher  Saint-Martin 
de-la-Lieue).  "There  are  many  good  teachera,  but  there  are  some 
who  only  teach  a  few  of  the  children"  (peasant  farmer).  "Teacher 
"  says  he  is  on  good  terms  with  the  peasants ''  (C).  I  travelled  with 
an  inspector  and  noted  he  was  on  excellent  terms  with  thenmneroue 
peasants  we  met ;  the  conversation  was  almost  exclusively  agri- 
cultural. A  peasant  farmer,  a  peasant  proprietor  and  a  com  mer- 
chant spoke  equally  well  of  the  schools.  I  had  also  an  interesting 
conversation  at  Montlivaut  with  a  peasant,  who  seems  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  schools.  To  these  instances  jnav  Ije  added  the 
several  occasions  on  which  I  visited  the  champs  d'experience  with 
the  teacher,  and  talked  with  the  peasants  we  met.  Tlie  good  feeling 
that  exists  between  school  and  commune  is  further  exemplified  by 
the  ready  way  in  which  the  latter  have,  when  properly  approached, 
come  forward  U)  suljsidise  the  evening  cljusses.  Thetus  again, 
should  pro\'e  a  most  valuable  agent  in  consolidating  the  already 
well-established  relations  between  the  school  and  the  villagere. 

It  seems  therefore  that  one  may  very  fairly  put  the  school  on  one 
side  in  any  examination  into  the  harmful  factors  in  the  economy 
of  rural  Prance.  Whether  it  has  any  appreciable  effect  as  an  in- 
fluence for  good  may  best  be  considered  after  the  problem  itself 
has  been  diagnosed. 

(ii.)  Statement  of  the  Problem. 

The  five  departments  which  feU  to  my  lot  to  visit  would  be  looked  The  problem 
oh  as  distinctly  rural   if  they  were  in  England.    Each  contauis  ^**^- 

*  Of  course,  their  status  is  happily  much  improved  since  the  days  when 
Mattliew  Arnold  h'kcned  their  rclationsJiip  to  the  rector  as  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  latter 's  gardener.  But  for  the  petty  tyranny  that  sometimes 
goes  on  under  small  boards  and  voluntary  managers,  sec  Beport  31*  0- 
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at  moBt  a  single  town  that  can  be  regarded  as  anything  above  that 
of  a  market  town  of  fail*  dimensions,  although  scattered  up  and 
down  several  of  these  depai'tments,  especially  along  some  of  the 
valleys,  ai^  a  certain  number  of  small  factories,  which  are  nott 
however,  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  the  coimtry  an  industrial 
aspect.    The  main  industry  of  all  these  departments   is  agricul- 
tm'e,  whether  it  be  butter  or  cheese  making,  corn  raising,  graziiig 
cattle  rearing,  hoi^se  bi-eeding,  cider  making,  or  vine  culture.    On 
the  hne  of  lulls  that  form  the  watershed  hetween  the  affluents  of 
the  Seme,  or  the  Seine  estuary,  and  the  Loii^,  lie  large  patches  of 
forests,  in  which  the  inhabitants  ai'e  often  engaged  in  clog  making. 
Agriculture  being  therefore  the  chief  occupation  of  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  inhabitants,  it  is  cleai'  that  any  inquiry  into  the  present 
state  of  the  population  would  take  the  form  of  questions  as  to  the 
general  condition  of  agricultui^,  as  affected  by  land  tenm-e,  taxation, 
w^ages,  existing  modes  of  cultivation,  and  the  supply  of  labour, 
with  a  few  stray  investigations  of  the  actual  condition  of  industrial 
work  and  workers  wherever  they  were  encomitered.  These  questions 
would  naturally  involve  further  ones,  e.y.,  whether  there  is  a  rxu^ 
exodus,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ?    Are  Paris  and  the  apparently 
higher  wages  of  Paris  the  i^easons  for  this  ?  Or  is  the  present  unrest  in 
part  due  to  conscription  ?  Does  this  ruval  exodus  pixxiuce  a  diminu- 
tion in  population  ?    And  if  the  diminution  exists,  is  it  accelerated 
by  other  factors,  such  as  a  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  ?  Is  this  decrease 
merely  due  to  natm^al  causes,  or  may  it  be  set  down  to  the  higher 
standard  of  comfort  in  vogue,  or  the  ravages  of  alcoholism  ?    And, 
lastly,  granted  that  certain  evils  abound,  a  waning  prosperity  in 
agriculture,  a  desertion  of  the  country,  a  dulness  and  di-eariness 
in  country  Ufe,  a  decrease  in  the  nataUty,  an  excessive  love  of  comfort, 
a  sudden  growth  in  alcoholism,  the  final  question  pi-esents  itself, 
What  has  the  school  done  to  lessen  these  evils,  and  what  can  the 
school  do  in  the  future  ? 
To  take  the  less  important  factor  first.    One  of  the  biggest  linen 
Industry.       manufactories  of  France  is  situated  at  lisieux.    It  employs  1,200 
workmen.  Another  large  one  exists  at  Mezidon,  with  300  workmen. 
There  are  also  several  woollen  and  cretonne  inanufactiu*ers  in  and 
about  Lisieux.     Along  the  course  of  the  rivers  one  meets  small 
cotton  mills,  w^hich   employ  a  certain   nmnber   of   hands.    The 
factories     near    Lisieux    suffered    a    good     deal    five    or    si^ 
yeara   ago,  but   have   been    doing  better  latelj',  owing   to  the 
adoption  of    improved   machinery.     In  a  few   tillages  where  I 
came  across  an  artisan  alongside  of  an  agricultural  population,  the 
contrast  was  most  marked.    I  was  uniformly  told  that  destitution 
was  widespread  among  the  mill  hands,  while  the  peasants  were 
nearly  always  in  well-to-do  cireunistances.    The  hours  of  the  work- 
men seem  also  extremely  long.    At  St.  Pateme  (Sarthe)  the  work- 
j3eople,  men  and  women,  are  obliged  to  rise  at  4.30  winter  and 
sununer,  as  the  mills  at  Alen9on  open  at  5.30.     They  do  not  return 
till  six  or  seven,  and  have  only  half  an  hour  at  nine  for  breakfast 
and  an  hour  at  two  for  dinner.    As  for  the  o^vners,  I  heard  of  several 
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mills  that  had  been  closed,  as  at  Ouilly,  or  were  in  a  parlous  state, 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alen9on.  At  Vimoutien^  I  was  shown 
a  fine  hall  (now  only  used  for  com),  that  i*ecalled  in  its  size  and 
solitude  one  of  those  deserted  marts  in  the  I^ow  Countries 
which  were  onco  busy  centres  of  trade.  The  building 
in  question  h«ad  served  as  a  mart  for  toUes  for  all  the  hand 
weavere  round,  but  now  there  are  only  two  weavers  left.  The  same 
tale  was  told  me  by  a  friend  of  mine  at  lisieux.  Formeily  on  a 
small  estate,  now  occupied  by  a  single  fai*mer,  there  lived  six  house- 
holds, who  each  cultivated  a  small  patch  of  groimd,  and  worked, 
especially  in  the  winter,  at  a  hand  loom,  and  when  the  cloth  was 
finished,  the  peasant  took  it  himself  to  market.  These  have  now 
all  disappeared,  and  a  similar  fate  has  overtaken  the  village  industries 
in  the  neighbom*hood  of  Argentan.  The  small  factory  is  languishing 
in  its  turn.  The  windmills  are  abandoned  except  for  grinding 
barley  for  the  cattle.  The  water-mills  are  going  the  same  way. 
Only  the  saw-mills  hold  their  o\\ai.  Another  small  industry, 
bootmaldng  in  Ouilly  is  not  what  it  was  twenty  yeai^  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  industries  are  grouped  round  an  industrial 
centre  like  Flers,  they  apj^ear  to  be  prosperous.  The  workmen 
esivn  3  francs  25  centimes  to  3  francs  50  centimes  a  day,  the  women 
1  franc  50  centimes  to  2  francs.  Living,  as  many  of  them  do, 
in  the  villages  outside  the  town,  they  spend  their  spare  time  in  gar- 
dening and  a  little  agriculture.  It  is  sad  to  find  that  tlie  celebrated 
point-lace  of  Alen9on  is  also  dymg  out.  The  cause  is  said  to  be, 
not  a  falling  ofT  in  the  workmanship,  but  the  prohibitive  cost  of 
production,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  find  a  market.  A  square 
yard  of  it  costs  several  thousjxnd  francs,  and  pjisses  through  thirty- 
two  different  hands.  The  cnly  thuig  reidly  prosperous  in  the  place 
was  a  carriage  builder's  establishment.  I  was  unable  from  lack  of 
time  to  inquire  into  the  industries  and  manufactures  of  the  other 
departments  under  observation,  nor  do  these  scanty  notes  rej^re- 
sent  in  any  way  the  total  number  of  industries  in  Calvados  and 
Ome ;  but  if,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  afTord  any  criterion,  they  cer- 
tainly bear  out  the  view^  of  anyone  who  beheves  in  the  concen- 
tration of  industries  as  a  necessary,  though  by  no  means  a  final, 
step  in  its  evolution,  that  the  severe  competition  of  foreign  trusts 
and  amalgamations  must  ultimately  ciush  out  the  little  manufac- 
turers, even  when  the  latter  are  sheltered  by  a  protective  tarift\  The 
future,  therefore,  of  those  small  industries  in  rural  France,  not 
enjoying  exceptional  local  advantages  or  manufactiu'ing  special 
articles  which  do  not  figure  among  the  pi-incipal  items  of  the  world's 
production,  such  as  cotton  or  woollen  goods,  seems  either  gradual 
extinction  or  concentration  around  local  centres  which  possess  the 
best  means  of  communication  and  transit.  As  for  the  prospects 
of  village  industries,  they  seem  even  darker.  Tliere  are  no  technical 
funds  available  in  France  for  attempting  to  improve  the  arts  and 
crafts  in  rural  districts.  The  travavx  manuels  in  the  schools  are 
practically  of  little  imjx)rtance ;  it  is  only  in  the  higher  primary 
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schools  that  good  work  is  being  done,  and  here  again  the  pupils 
are  prepared  for  the  big  workshop  and  not  for  rural  employment. 
The  only  aid  in  the  long  run  will  be  through  the  evening  continua- 
tion schools,  and  by  the  time  these  are  thoroughly  equipped  for 
manual  work,  it  will  be  rather  a  question  in  most  districts  of  reviving 
than  improving  these  bye  pi-oducts  of  iniral  economy. 

Agriealtore.  The  peasants  who  i-emember  the  palmy  daj's  of  agriculture  under 
the  Empu'e  will  tell  you  that  agricultm*e  is  quite  a  decaying  industiy, 
or,  at  least,  a  shadow  of  its  former  self .  This,  of  course,  is  true  to  a 
limited  extent.  With  the  standaixl  of  comfort  ever\'Avhei'e  riBin<;, 
wei-e  the  j)ecuuiarv  yield  from  the  land  but  equal  in  amount  to  whtit 
it  was  thirty-  yeara  a*ro,  it  is  plain  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy 
would  t(KUiy  Ix^  coniiMuatively  pooi'ei*  oil'  than  at  that  e|xx^h.     But 

Fallinlan<l    tbr  break  in  pricp*<  in  ajxricultural  produce  which  took  phice  after 

valaes.  1870  has  further  intensified  the  contrast.    In  every  depaiinient 

into  which  I  went  there  seemed  to  have  been  a  heav\-  fall  in  the 
value  of  land,  which  perhaps  reached  itB  lowest  point  in  some  of 
the  districts  devastated  by  the  phylloxera.  This  fall  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  everywhere  the  same.  The  professor  of  agricul- 
ture at  Alen9on  estimated  it  at  a  third,  but  on  a  small  estate  of 
thirty-five  hectares  near  Lisieux,  I  was  told  the  rent,  which  was 

Taxes.  formerly  3,500  francs,  is  now  reduced  to  2,000.    Out  of  this  400 

francs  are  spent  on  repairs,  and  800  go  to  satisfy  the  tax  coUector. 
Those  figures  are  certainly  hea^y,  and  I  was  informed  of  a  worse 
(Vise  in  the  ncij^hbourhood  in  which  a  jieasant  who  |widl20  francs 
in  tiixes  for  a  house  and  atx)ut  an  aci-e  of  oi-chaixl.  allowed  the 
State  to  seize  his  property  for  arrears  of  taxes.  He  now  holds 
the  same  property  at  a  yearly  tenancy  of  60  francs.  Against  tliis 
must  b(»  set  the  iwwertion  of  a  deimrtmental  professor  of  agi'i- 
culture  that  the  impots  are  not  excessive.  An  inspector  jUso 
inforni^d  me  that  the  land  tax  has  been  relieved  at  the  expense 
of  the  house  tiix.  In  fact,  it  rai'elv  exceeds  one-fifth  of  the  rent, 
accrjrding  to  another  witness. 

TYifi  cadastre.  \\\  some  cases  the  cadastre  on  which  the  tax  is  based  seems  to 
want  revision.  Thus,  in  certain  parts  of  Burgundy  the  grand  eras 
which  were  once  produced  on  the  hill  sides  ai-e  grown  to-day  in 
the  ealle\H.  The  hill  sides  are  now  denuded  of  vinevai'ds,  and  ai^ 
meielv  laid  doun  in  grass,  yet  they  have  none  the  less  to  i>ay  on 
the  original  assessment,  which  is  naturallv  verv  heavv.  Not  a  few 
proprietors  have  been  ruined.  In  Ome  I  likewise  heard  of  pro- 
pnetoi's  whose  assessment  is  not  to-day  in  accord  with  the  com- 
parative value  of  their  holdings.  It  is  possible  to  get  the  assess- 
ment altered,  but  the  process  is  long  and  costly. 

Tenure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  tenure  seems  to  Ije  far  simpler 

than  with  us.  Mr.  Bodley  has  already  written  largely  on  the 
ing^renee  of  lawj'er's  in  all  forms  of  business  in  England,  and  the 
complicated  machinery  they  have  created  moi-e  or  less  for  their  own 
Transfer.  Ix^nefit.  In  France,  the  country  of  small  holdings,  where  owners 
are  therefoi-e  numerous,  the  transfer  of  land  is,  I  am  told,  neither 
tedious  nor  expensive,  and  registration  is  a  very  simple  matter. 
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•  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  despite  the  long  period  dui'ing  which  ^^^ 
the  metric  system  has  been  compulsory  in  France,  the  common'"®**"'^' 
means  of  measm^ment  ifi  the  comitry  are  still  according  to  the 
ancient  manner  of  computation.  Thus  around  Lisieux  the  land, 
which  is  mainly  in  pastm'e,  is  reckoned  at  so  much  a  vadie.  On 
estate  mentioned  above,  which  is  estimated  to  support  ten  cows, 
the  vcuihe,  which  was  formerly  taken  at  350  francs,  now  only  pro- 
duces  200.  In  Orne  the  farmers  sometimes  count  by  jowrs  (equals 
40  ares,  or  about  an  acre),  sometimes  by  acres  of  84  ares,  or  a 
tritie  over  two  English  acres.  In  Sarthe  there  is  a  measiu'e  called 
a  hommie  pre  (which  equals  33  ares),  or  rather  more  than  a  man 
can  dig  in  a  diiy.  It  loolvs  as  if  we  in  England  shall  reach  the 
end  of  the  twentieth  century  befoi^e  the  m3-stic  30J  squai-e  yards 
which  forms  the  squai*e  rod,  pole,  or  perch,  will  have  fallen  into 
desuetude. 

As  regards  the  size  of  holdings,  they  still  l3elong  overwhelmingly  Sise  of 
t«j  the  elites  wliicli  we  regjud  as  siiuill.*  ( 'alvudtw  i.s  not  a  country  ^loldinga. 
of  big  farms,  and  in  the  arrondissement  of  V'ire  the  holdings  are 
very  small.  In  Orne  the  majority  of  farms  run  from  25  to 
37  acras.  Farms  under  25  acres  are  called  "  bordages,"  oi' 
*'  closeries,''  which  reminds  one  of  the  Norfolk  **  closes."  Out  of 
KM)  farms,  there  are  on  an  average  three  from  100  to  200  acres, 
twenty-tive  between  25  and  75  aci*es,  and  seventy-two  undei 
25  acres.  In  Sai*the  the  number  of  proprietors  iims  into  tens  of 
thousjmds,  and  many  of  the  day  labouiei's  have  their  little  patch. 
Lai'ge  estates  seem  to  be  more  numerous  along  the  banks  of  the 
I>oire,  and  especially  in  the  chateaux  country,  which  may  be  looked 
on  tis  the  "  Dukeries  "  of  France.  But  at  present  there  is  little 
sign  of  the  small  holders  teing  crushed  out  by  the  agriculture 
depression,  as  were  the  Norfolk  statesmen  in  the  eighteenth  centur)'. 
On  the  cx)ntrary,  at  least  in  Sarthe,  the  earth  hunger  is  as  keen  ai? 
ever.  When  any  big  estate  comes  on  the  market  it  is  bought  up 
by  a  speculator  or  syndicate,  and  cut  up  into  small  lota,  that  are 
at  once  snapped  up  by  the  peasants.  The  movement  towards  the 
formation  of  large  farms  seems  to  have  no  coimterpart  in  the 
regions  of  France  under  observation.  It  was  in  Sarthe,  again, 
that  I  wsis  told  that  many  farmei's,  es|iecially  in  the  neighlx)urhood 
of  MaroUes,  Imd  lK)ught  their  farms,  which  shows  that  agricultin»e 
Ls.not  yet  played  out. 

In  Qdvados,  the  principal  district  devoted  to  the  laising  of  croiJB ^'9J*"«^"*^ 
is  the  plain  of  ( -aen,  everj*  inch  of  which  is  carefully  cultivated.  ^  ®'  ^^^^ 
Corn,  of  emu'se,  is  the  chief  item,  though  its  production  is  l)elow 
the  requirements  of  the  department.  Here  at  one  time  one  of  the 
most  important  crops  was  colza,  liut  the  industry  has  l^een  ])rac- 
tically  ruined  by  the  comi)etition  of  Amei'ican  cotton  oils.  The 
cultivation  of  the  beetroot  is,  however,  largely  increasing.  In 
the  paysd'Auge  a  large  part  of  tlie  land  which  was  once  arable  has 

*  According  to  M.  Tisserand,  there  were  in  France,  in  1894,  6,913,500 
cultivators  and  3,460,000  proprietors. 
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been  kid  down  in  grsas,  the  peasant  only  cultivating  sufficient 
for  his  own  needs.    The  same  alteration  in  cultivation  has  taken 
place  in  the  district  of  Argentan,  in  Ome,  owing  to  foreign  com- 
I)etition.  Still,  in  the  last  five  years  the  actual  .production  of  cereab 
haa  increased  owinjjf  to  the  use  of  en^niis.     Around  Alen^on  I  was 
told  the  Siime  stoi-y  of  wheat  going  out  of  cultivation.      Le  Me  ne 
rappoiie  plus  wiis  a  common  complaint.    The  cultivation  of  the 
beetr(X)t  for  fodder  has,  however,  given  good  results.     In  this 
neighbourhood  most  of  the  crops  are  now  cut  with  the  sc^^he,  the 
sickle  is  little  used,  and  here  and  there  peasants  have  purcliased 
rea|iei*H.    The  most  advanced  agriculture  that  I  came  across  \i~a8 
in  the  Beauce  district,  a  huge  plain  covered  with  cornfields,  that 
extends  into  the  north  of  Loir-et-Cher,  and  which  is  often  called 
the  granaiy  of  France.     The  corn  crop  in  Sarthe,  although  the 
area  has  been  reduced,  supplies  more  than  is  necessary  for  its  imme- 
diate wants  ;  some  of  it  even  finds  its  way  to  England.    In  many 
parts  of  the  department  the  yield  of  wheat  has  doubled  owing 
to  a  judicious  use  of  engrais  (being  now  in  the  Beaumont  district 
from  about  twenty-eight  to  twenty-two  bushels  an  acre*).     I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  barley  of  Loue,  as  well  as  of  the  bad  habit 
of  the  peasants  in  the  district  of  sowing  two  successive  com  crops. 
The  mitaiLy  a  mixed  crop   of  wheat  and  barley,  of   which    the 
peasants]  make  their  bread,  has  also  been  mentioned,  as  weU  as 
the  m4arde  with  which  they  feed  their  cattle.     About  155,000 
quai'ters  of  the  former  were  raised  in  Sarthe  in  1895.    The  potato 
is  largely  grown  in  the  same  department.    A  peasant  proprietor 
informed   me   he   had    been  the   first  to   introduce   on   a  large 
scale   its   cultivation    into    his   neigh boiu*hood,   with  the   result 
that    lie   now  supplies   the   caserne   at   Mamers.      The   depart- 
mental   professor    of    agricultiu'e    stilted    that   Sarthe    may    be 
regarded   as   the    jx)tato   garden  of   France.     In  1895  the  crop 
amounted    to    3,lil,078    qiiintaux    (about    309,466   tons).       In 
Sarthe  also  a- great  amount  of  lucerne  and  clover  are  gi'own  for 
hay.    These  artificial  grasses  prove  a  serious  rival  to  the  natui'al 
pastures,  which  ai'e  often  mown  and  made  into  hay  that  is  sold  to 
the  cavalry  garrisons  or  sent  to  Paris.    The  same  practice  largely 
obtains  in  the  marshes  and  meadows  along  the  banlvs  of  the  Loii-e. 
This  production  of  dry  fodder  shows  signs  of  being  overdone.     In 
the  present  year  (1900)  prices  no  doubt  were  high,  as  there  seems  to 
be  little  or  no  grass  anywhere.    But  the  departmental  professor  in 
Sarthe  thinks  that  in  the  near  future  a  certain  amount  of  the 
pi-esent  land  under  pasture  will  go  back  again  into  regular  cultiva- 
tion.   Indre-et-Loire  possesses  an  excellent  model  in  high  farming 
in  the  agricultural  colony  of  Mettray,  a  reformatory  largely  built 

*  Compared  with  this,  in  1900  Great  Britain  had  a  yield  of  thirty 
bushels  per  acre,  Russia  of  nine.  The  shrinkage  of  the  wheat  area  in 
England  is  severe,  being  only  little  more  than  half  what  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago  —Mr.  Clare-Scwell  Read,  "  Eastern  Paily  Press," 
Pece?nl3er  2l8t,  J900, 
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and  maintained  by  private  charity,  which  employs  a  strong  con- 
tingent of  its  numerous  inmates,  who  amount  to  over  400,  in  work- 
ing on  an  estate  of  about  1,300  acres,  half  of  which  is  hired 
land.  The  estate,  thanks  to  the  abundance  of  liands  and  a  liberal 
use  of  manure,  has  far  the  best  crops  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
farm  superintendent  who  drove  me  round  the  pkce  told  me  last 
year  he  obtained  over  forty-four  bushels  an  acre  in  wheat  and  over 
sixty-one  bushels  an  acre  in  oats ;  which  compares  very  favourably 
with  the  yield  elsewhere.  A  good  deal  of  maize  is  grown  in  the 
colony  and  kept  in  silos  for  the  cows,  who  are  always  tied  up.  They 
also  go  in  largely  for  lucerne,  some  of  which  is  kept  as  long  as  five 
years.  The  colony's  pastures  are  always  mown,  as  they  are  too 
damp  to  put  cattle  on.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  in  a  general  way,  a 
good  deal  of  com  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation,  especially  in  the 
districts  where  dairy  work  and  cattle  breeding  are  profitable.  But 
even  in  these  districts  the  limit  appears  to  have  been  reached,  while 
in  others,  where  the  peasants  do  not  consume  their  own  hay,  it  has 
probably  been  overdone.  One  great  drawback  to  better  farming  is 
the  lack,  as  the  head  superintendent  said  to  me  at  Mettray,  of  keeping 
a  sufficient  head  of  stock.  This,  however,  may  be  obviated  by  the  use 
of  artificial  manures,  which  is  increasing.  People  are  beginning 
to  see  that  the  groimd  is  Uke  a  bank— you  must  put  something  in  to 
get  something  out.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  possible  that 
in  some  districts  the  area  under  com  will  increase,  if  other  imtoward 
factors  such  as  the  lack  of  labour  do  not  become  too  prominent. 

On  those  grass  lands  which  are  not  mown  and  sold  for  hay,  the  Dairy  farm- 
farmers  go  in  for  dairying,  cattle  breeding,  grazing  and  horse-breed-  battle  breed- 
ing. In  many  of  these  pastoral  districts,  especially  in  Calvados  and  ing. 
Ome,  the  meadows  are  covered  with  apple  trees.  This  allows  the 
peasant  to  have  two  strings  to  his  bow.  In  a  wet  year  there  is  plenty 
of  grass  and  probably  a  **  shy  '*  apple  crop  ;  in  a  dry  year,  like  the 
present,  the  herbage  is  poor,  but  the  apple  trees  are  literally  bowed 
under  with  blossoms.  Many  of  these  valleys  are  covered  with  hedge- 
rows to  prevent  the  cattle  straying,  which  gives  them  quite  an 
English  look.  These  enclosures,  at  least  in  the  pays  d'Auge,  have 
the  name  coWy  which  is  derived  directly  fi'om  the  low  latin  cortcrriy 
as  may  be  seen  in  such  local  names  as  Avricourt.  The  fault  of  the 
farmers  seems  to  be  that  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  whether 
to  definitely  take  aip  the  breeding  of  cattle  or  dairy  woi-k.  Hence 
thev  sometimes  fall  between  two  stools.  This  is  also  the  district  in 
which  Camembert  is  made.  The  cheese  takes  its  name  from  a 
small  village  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Vimoutiera,  in  Ome.  The 
Canton  of  Vimoutiers  exports  a  million  cheeses,  but  Livarot  and 
Pont  TEvSque,  in  Calvados,  are  also  equally  important  centres; 
the  value  of  the  high-class  cheeses  produced  in  Calvados  alone 
amounts  to  about  £320,000  a  year.  Some  years  ago  the  Queen's 
dairy  people  came  over  to  study  the  making,  but  the  real  secret, 
as  a  large  cheese  merchant  said  to  me,  lies  in  the  richness  of  the 
pastures. 
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Gming.  The  chief  gcwng  grounds  of  France  are  inOi-ne,  whicb  is-one  of 

the  mainfltays  of  the  Paria  meat  market.    Prices,  ho^vrever,  haine 
declined  a  good  deal  of  late  years'.    They  were  once  as  high  as  fifteen 
to  eighteen  sous  a  poimd,  and  are  now  at  eleven  to  thirteen  at  the 
abattoir.    Many  of  the  cattle  are  not  bred  in  this  department,  but 
are  sent  there  to  be  grazed,  whence  they  are  dispatched  to  Pai-is,  and 
even  to  England.    The  English  race  of  Durhams  is  much  used  as  a 
cross  for  bi^eeding  purposes.    The  foot-and-mouth  disease  (la  fierre 
apkteuse)  seems  unfortunately  to  be  pretty  widespread.  I  carne  acrosB 
it  in  the  vallee  d'  Auge,  and  again  in  Orne  and  Sarthe.  The  measures 
taken  for  its  pi-evention  do  not  seem  to  be  so  severe  as  with  las-     The 
farmer  who  discovers  it  on  his  place  is  at  once  obliged  to  iiifoi^m  the 
mayor,  who  pi'oclaims  the  commune  as  infected  and  calls  in  the 
vetei'inary.    The  prefect  can,  if  he  likes,  prohibit  fairs  and  fat  cattle 
sales.   This  is  not  infrequently  done  in  self  defence  by  the  neighbour- 
ing depai'tments,  but  the  selection  of  the  commune  as  the  quarantine 
area,  in  the  first  places  seenw  somewhat  small.   The  diseasi*  apjieared 
also  to  I  JO  prevalent  in  ln(ln*-<*t-Ix)ire;  fts  the  suixjrintendent  of  the 
farm  at  Mettray  told  me,  he  disinfected  the  road  every  time  the 
cattle  had  to  pass  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other.  The  cows  on  the 
latter  place  wei'e  either  Holland  or  Brittany.    The  latter,  howe\'er, 
always  ran  to  fat  on  the  rich  fodder  of  the  colony.    The  best  sheep 
I  saw  were  also  at  the  colony,  where  there  is  a  race  of  Berri  sheep 
crossed  with  English  Southdowns.    There  were  likewise  a  goodly 
number  of  pigs  kept.    To  judge  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  those 
who  seem  to  \yQ  engaged  in  butter  and  cheese  making,  or  in  breeding 
and  grazing,  seem  to  be  fairly  prosperous  everywhere,  except  whei'e 
the  fi'h^re  aph  teuse  is  prevalent. 

^onie  One    of    the    chief   centres    of    hoi*se    breeding   in   France    is 

"^'  Orne,  in  which  there  ai-e  three  principal  races— the  per- 
cJieron,  or  draught  horse ;  the  clieval  hreton,  a  horse  of  a  bigger 
type ;  and  the  cheval  tie  Merleravlt,  a  cross  between  the  Norman  and 
English  breeds.  Every  year  there  are  two  horse  fairs  in  the  depart- 
ment, one  at  Alen9on  and  the  other  at  Le  Mele.  There  is  also  a  fair 
at  Saint  Andre  de  Mortagne,  which  is  the  lai^gest  in  France  for  brood 
mares.  The  stud  farm  of  Le  Pin,  with  its  celebrated  cavalry  school, 
is  also  situated  in  the  department,  which  is  one  of  the  most  imix>ilant 
for  raising  horses  for  the  remount.  The  Government  gives 
premiums  for  demi-mngs  but  not  for  perdieronSy  which  apparently 
is  considered  an  omission.  The  ix»iisants  do  not  break  in  these 
"  half-breds  "  themselves,  but  bring  them  to  an  ^cole  de  dressage  at 
Alenfon.  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  farmer  who  breeds  horses  of 
the  percheron  type,  and  carried  ofi'  last  year  all  the  first  prizes  at 
Mamers.  He  seemed  to  think  breeding  a  profitable  pursuit,  and  this 
opinion  was  tome  out  by  that  of  the  departmental  professor  for 
Orne,  M.  Langlais. 

Minor  Indus-      Calvados,  of  com^se,  is  noted  for  its  large  trade  in  fowls  and  eggs. 

e^.'  ^^^'''*^  ^^  '®^  ^*^^^  20,000,000  francs  worth  of  the  latter  pass  every  year 
through  the  ]x>rt  of  Honfieiu-,  theiv  destination  Wng  England. 
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:Ije  Man8,.in%Sarthe,  is  also  a  gi-eat  cent  re  for  the  pOtiltr}tta43e,Jafi  well 
aa  La  Hfeche ;  250,000  head  of  poultry  and  100,000  geese  are  sent 
Aionually  from  this  region  to  Paris,  which  also  produdee  some 
10,000,000  eggs.  A  large  consignment  of  fowls  from  the  same 
district  Snds  itfi  way  at  Christmas  into  Leadenhall  Market.  At 
the  "colonic  Mettray''  I  came  across  two  large  poultry  farms 
which  have  an  enormous  output  of  fowls  and  eggs.  In  many  cases 
the  poultry  farm  is  looked  on  a^  the  woman's  work,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  peasant  families  do  not  neglect  this  useful  means  of 
supplementing  their  income. 

I    can>e    across    market  gardening  in    one  or   two  villages,  Market  gar 
notably  at  Moiitlivaut,  in  Loir-et-CJher,  which,  with  a  population  ^®"^°S- 
of   only    080,    export**    wines,    ^isparagus,    French    beans,    and 
potatoes  to  the  tmie  of  £8,000  a  year.     Bee  culture  exists  in  Apiculture 
certain  parts,  notably  in  the  Sologne,  which  occupies  the  south  of 
Loir-et-Cher,  and  abounds  in  marshes  and  ponds.    It  coiresponds 
rouglily  to  om*  Broadland,  and  once  contained  over  a  thousand 
sheets  of  water,  though  many  of  these  have  now  been  drained ; 
it  possessed,  in  1895,  0,608  hives,  producing  40,953  kilos  of  honey 
and  12,698  of  wax.    Sarthe  is  also  a  great  country  for  bees,  con- 
tainmg  no  less  than  13,000   hives,  which   in    1895    furnished 
76,052  kilos  of  honey  and  16,925  of  wax. 

Calvados  and  Orae  are  two  of  the  great  cider-making  depart- Cider, 
ments.  In  fact,  Calvados  is  the  second  cider-producing  depart- 
ment in  France,  producing  about  2,000,000  hectolitres  —  equal  to 
•44,000,000  gallons.  Much  of  the  gi'ass  land  in  these  departments 
is  planted  with  apple  trees,  and  some  of  the  arable  land  as  well.  In 
Ome,  where  the  trees  munber  about  3,000,000,  they  ai^e  often 
planted  along  the  roadside  or  in  the  hedgerows.  The  cultivation 
of  the  apple  seems  to  be  extending,  and  in  many  places  I  saw  quite 
recent  plantittions.  Tlie  present  year,  1900,  was  an  exceptional 
one  for  apples  ;  the  late  frosts,  which  generally  do  much  damage, 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance.  A  tree  which  had  not  a  fine  show 
of  blossom  was  a  rarity,  and  many  orchards,  notably  those  near 
Trun,  were  a  mar\'el  to  see.  The  cider  varies  natui'aUy  a  good 
deal  according,  to  the  localities.  That  of  the  pays  d'Auge  is 
l)erhai)s  the  strongest,  but  the  Parisians  prefer  the  lighter  kinds, 
which  ai'e  produced  in  Orne.  It  is  from  the  pays  d'Auge  cider 
that  the  eau  de  vie  de  marc  is  generally  distilled,  often  by  the 
peasants  themselves.  The  orchards  continue  into  Sarthe,  where 
the  vine  culture  begins,  and  even  further  into  Indre-et-Loire. 
The  Germans  appear  to  be  directing  their  attention  to  cider,  as  in 
1899  they  came  into  the  market  and  bought  up  200,000  hecto- 
litres of  apples  to  take  away  to  make  into  cider.  The  promise  of 
the  spring  has  resulted  in  a  bumper  crop  of  apples,  which  are  also  of 
excellent  quality.  Agriculture  may  be  in  a  distressful  condition, 
but  the  apple  growers  And  eider  makers  \\ill  not  have  cause  to 
complain  this  year  (1900). 

The  first  vines  I  came  across  were  in  Sarthe.  Its  production  in  wine  Wine, 
amounted  to  61,473  hectolitres  in  1895.    Although  the  phylloxera 
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at  one  time  caused  immense  damage  in  this  department^  de8tro3ring 
in  one  year  over  2,000  hpctares  out  of  9,000,  the  peasants  were 
not  ruined,  as  in  some  districts,  because  they  had  several  strings 
to  their  how  in  the  shape  of  other  kinds  of  cultivation.     Now  that 
replanting  with  American  vines  and  regrafting    of   the   former 
cru^  on  the  new  stock  is  a  thorough    success,   the  coiintrj'  has 
eveiywhere  largely  i*egained  its  former  pixwperity.     In    Indre- 
et-Loire,  where  the  vine  is  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  depart- 
ment (721,000  hectoliti-es  in  1895),  the  case  was  far  more  desperate. 
Here  again,  however,  the  comer  has  been  turned  and  the  wine- 
growers are  everywhere  retrie\ing  their  position.    The  valley  of 
the  Loire  itself  is  too  exposed  to  frosts,  owing  to  its  dampness,  to 
allow  of  successful  culture,  but  the  hills  that  hne  either  bank  are 
everj^vhere  being  replanted.    At  Mettray  there  were  no  less  than 
60  hectares  imder  cultivation,  which  produced  a  very  handsome 
return  last  vear.    A  cultivator  at  Noizav  seemed    well   satisfied 
with  his  vines,  and  said  it  was  the  only  thing  that  paid.    In  Loir- 
et-Cher,  which  is  also  largely  a  vine-growing  department  (624,250 
hectolitres  in  1895)  the  country  was  at  one  time  devastated  by 
the  phylloxera.    A  regular  emigration  set  in,  and  the  peasants 
forsook  the  rural  districts  en  masse.    Thus,  at  Saint-Denis  la  Vic- 
toire  during  the  phylloxera  scare  many  of  the  young  able-lxxlied 
men  left  the  village,  with  the  result  that  the  population  has  fallen 
from  above   500  to  458,  and  of  this  population  there  are  only 
nineteen  boys  of  school  age  in  the  place.     Now,   how^ever,   the 
worst  is  over,  and  in  many  villages  I  stopped  at  I  heard  of  nothing 
but  progress.    Replantation  is  going  on  in  ail  directions,  and  the 
present  year,  which  has  provided  such  a  bumper  jear  for  cider, 
should  also  turn  out  a  record  one  for  the  \ine  (1900). 
The  wood  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  who  ai*e  not  engaged  in  agri- 

cultural or  induatiy  proper,  are  employed  in  such  various  employ- 
ments as  brickmaking,  coalwinning,  quarrying,  etc.  ;  *  a 
certain  proportion  likewise  find  occupation  in  the  numerous 
forests  which  lie  more  or  less  on  the  watershed  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Loire.  Several  of  these  forests  are  verj'  considerable  in 
extent.  In  Calvados  they  occupy  one-twelfth  of  the  department, 
in  Orne  one-seventh,  in  Sarthe  one-seventh,  and  in  Indre-et-Loii-e 
one-sixth,  and  in  Loir-et-Cher  one-fifth.  In  the  forest  of  Perseigne, 
between  Alen9on  and  Mamers,  the  bAdierons  work  by  the  piece, 
and  gain  about  4  francs  a  day.    The  makers  of  sabots  gain  from 

*  Along  the  coast  of  Calvados  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fishing.  It  is  worth 
noting  in  connection  with  this  that  technical  education  in  the  shape  of 
an  enseignement  maritime  has  been  started  for  children  in  some  seaside 
places.  They  are  taught  the  meaning  of  the  different  flags  and  their  use 
in  signalling,  the  compass,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  rose  de  vents,  or  the 
different  points  the  wind  blows  from,  the  various  rip:s,and  the  names  of 
the  principal  sails,  ropes,  etc.,  with  lessons  on  reading  charts,  assistance 
to  the  drowned,  and  practical  work  in  reefing  and  knot-making  (for 
further  details  see  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  subject  by  M.  Cputant 
(Inspecteur  General)  in  the  Revue  Pedagogique,  June»  1901). 
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2  francs  50  centimes  to  4  francs  a  day.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mme.  Leffrov,  the  wife  of  the  teacher  at  Neufchatel,  which  lies  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  I  came  into  possession  of  a  sketch  by  her  husband 
and  herself,  which  had  been  prepai'ed  in  view  of  the  Exhibition. 
It  gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  minor  industry  and  furnishes 
some  very  useful  data  about  the  budget  of  a  family  of  sabotiers. 
The  father  and  mother  and  two  sons  earn  together  2,270  francs  a 
year,  or  over  £90.  Apparently  these  people  are  not  badly  oflP,  yet 
it  is  from  their  ranks  that  the  emigi'ation  to  the  towns  seems  to  ]ye 
most  pronounced. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  in  France  to  encourage  and  assist  Wbat  has 
agricuJture.    The  rdle  of  the  departmental  professors  of  agricul-  ^^  done 
tiu-e  and  of  the   special  professors   has  already  been   explained,  ture. 
Allusion  has  also  been  made  to  the  agricultural  laboratories  which  Agricultural 
enable  the  agricultural  professors  to  do  so  much  in  the  way  of  special  pro- 
analysing  soils,  and   suggesting    the  proper  manures,  as  well  as  *®^"'     , 
analysing  those  wliich  the  peasants  suspect  to  be  not  up  to  sample, 
not  to  mention   the  research  work  which  also  goes  on  in  them. 
Each  departmental  professor,  to   be  fully  equipped,  should  have 
one  of  these  arsenals  of  science  at  his  dispel.    The  small  pro- 
prietor is  further  favoured   by  the  system  of  protection,  which 
keeps  the  price  of  wheat  up  to  a  certain  level,  while  in  many 
departments,  notably  in  Orne  and  Sarthe,  a  large  number  of  light 
railways  and  tramways  have  been  constiiicted,  which  have  not  Light  rail- 
only    proved  invaluable    for  bringing  isolated  country    districts  ^*>'^* 
into  touch  with  the  big  markets  such  as  Fans,  but  have  also,  at 
least  in  the  Sarthe,  proved  a  profitable  source  of  investment  to 
local  capitalists.     That,  for  instance,  from  Le  Mans  to  Lou^  and 
Saint-Denis-d'Orques,  brings  in  7  or  8  per  cent.,  and  the  shares 
are  practically  unprocurable.    In  the  same  department,  only  last 
year,  two  new  steam  tramways  were  built,  which,  after  a  ceiiain 
number  of  years,   may  become  the  department's  property.    It 
is  only  fair,  however,  to  add  that  these  undertakings  are  not 
always  so  remunerative.    In  Indre-et-Loire  I  was  told  the  depart- 
ment had  to  make  up  a  considei*able  difference  to  complete  the 
di\ddend  it  had  guaranteed.   But  in  these  days,  when  cheap  means  of 
transit  are  even  more  impoi'tant  than  tariffs,  a  coimtry  cannot 
do  too  much  to  improve  its  internal  means  of  communication, 
and  this  system  of  putting  down  light  railways  or  tramways  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  county  council,  if  exerased  with  caution, 
might  do  much  for  out  ol  the  way  districts  in  England.    Only    • 
a  light  railway  must  mean  really  a  light  railway,  and  not,  as  has 
sometimes  been  the  caae  with  us,  a  line  that  a  Great  Northern 
express  can  safely  nm  over  at  a  pinch.  *   The  Loue  line,  for  instance, 

*I  have  to  thauk  M.  Cassariui,  the  departmental  professor  of  agncul- 
tore  of  Sarthe,  for  the  following  particulars.  The  cost  of  a  narrow*gauge 
railway  comes  to  about  40,000  francs  a  kilometre — about  £2,560  per 
mile ;  this  includes  the  rolling  stock.  The  preliminary  expenses  for  a 
line  of  about  50  kilometres,  including  the  cost  of  survey,  getting  leave 
to  construct,  etc.,  may  come  to  about  £2,400.    The  land  can  be  com- 
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often  runs  along  the  main  road.  There  is  no  pretence  at  fencing. 
Its  stations  ai*e  of  the  simplest  order,  and  a  single  woman  is  station- 
iriaster,  booking-clerk,  ix)rter,  and  signahnan  rolled  in  one. 

Comicesagri*     The     third    main    encouragement     that    agricidturists     find 
^  in  Yv'dnce  8LVG  the  coniices  OAjricxdes  and  the  syndicate.*      Some  of 

these,  I  was  told,  were  formed  for  political  purposes,!  but  if  politics 
serve  the  cause  of  agriculture,  there  seems  to  be  little  c^iise  for 
complaint.  All  the  good  that  such  societies  do  is  a  positive  gain.  The 
cornices  agricoles  devote  their  attention  to  agricultural  shews  or 
competitions  for  the  best-kept  farms  or  the  finest  crops  among 
the  cultivatora.  The  syndicats  are  principally  formed  for  making 
purchases  on  the  cooperative  principle.  Ever>*  department  pos- 
sesses at  least  one  cornice  :  many  of  the  arrondissements  have  also 
-  their  own,  and  sometimes  the  cantons  have  separate  societies  as 
well.J  In  Sarthe  alone  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-eight,  ivhich 
gave  away  last  year  over  30,000  fianes  in  prizes.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  encouragement  given  l^y  these  associa- 
tions to  the  primary  schools  by  the  institution  of  competitions 
for  teachers  and  pupils,  as  well  as  of  school  exhibitions. 

SvndicatH.  As  for  the  8yndic4its  atfrU^oleSy  they  may  be  divided  into  three 

rcc  sortj*.  qq^j^^qy{qj^  ||  ;  Those  for  the  purchase  of  engrail  and  implements 
on  co-opei*ative  lines  ;  those  for  the  purchase  and  mutual  use  of 
IJedigi'ee  bulls  and  rams,  to  improve  the  breed  of  their  live  stock  ; 
and,  thiixlly,  the  mutual  societies  for  insurance  against  the  cattle 
])lague  or  loss  by  hail.  The  syndicats,  according  to  the  agricultural 
professor  of  the  arrondissement  of  Mamera,  are  growing  at  a  great 
rate,  more  especially  those  for  the  purchase  of  engrais.  There  is 
keen  rivalry  among  the  various  symlicats,  each  trving  to  supply 
its  members  at  the  cheapest  price.    This  opinion  was  also  confirmed 

pulsorily  acquired  by  arbitration  before  an  expropriation  jury.  If  the 
line  is  called  "  line  of  local  interest,"  the  sanction  of  the  two  chambers 
is  needed;  if  it  is  called  a  tramway, as  njost  of  these  railroads  are  called, it 
merely  requires  a  decree.  The  speed  is  limited,  when  the  side  of  the  road 
is  appropriated  by  the  line,  to  15^  miles  an  hour  ;  across  the  fields  it  is 
not  limited,  but  the  companies  in  Sarthe  limit  it  to  22  miles  an  hour.  In 
England,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  cost  of  construction  is" higher. 

*The  number  of  these  syndicates  for  all  France  is  about  2,500,  con- 
taining over  800,000  members. 

t  See  also  Elic  Coulet,  "  Le  mouvement  syndicat  ct  co-operatif  dans 
ragriculture  fran9ai8e."    TUs,  however,  is  denied  by  M.  le  Comtc  dc 
,    Rocquigny  in  '*  Les  syndicats  agricoles  et  leur  oeuvre." 

X  These  small  local  shows  are  not  unknown  in  England.  The  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Competitions  are  subsidised  by  the  County  Council,  organised 
in  Union  or  County  Council  districts,  and  run  by  voluntary  secretaries. 
One  of  the  best  known,  in  the  Freebridge  Union,  hua  rendered  "  yeoman  " 
service  to  agricultiue. 

II  According  to  M.  le  Comtc  de  Eocquigny,  they  are  also  formed  in 
other  departments  for  the  reconstruction  and  defence  of  vineyards,  for 
the  co-operation  of  consumption  and  production,  for  agricidtural  banking, 
for  other  cases  of  assurances  than  those  enumerated  above,  for  old-age 
pensions  of  various  kinds,  and  for  labour  bureaux. 
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el8e where.  Some  of  the  syndicate  are  of  immense  aize,^  that  of 
the 'Syiidicaf  d' Agricvlfeurs  de  la  Sarthe  has  10,000  members. 
The  teachens  in  Orne  have  greatly  aided  the  movement  by 
fbundinfc  small  village  Hyndicats,  called  ^*  Ccrdes  Agricol^s 
Ijocaux ' '  for  practising  co-operation  on  a  minor  scale.f  Accoi'd- 
ing  to  M.  Langlais,  Departmental  Professor  at  Alen9on, 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  second  type  of  syndicat  is  as 
follows :— The  associates  club  together  to  buy  a  pedigree  bull,  as 
often  as  not  procuring  it  in  Manche,  which  is  a  great  grazing  depart- 
ment. The  animal  costs  from  350  to  600  francs.  The  expense 
is  defrayed  by  the  associates  pa\ing  a  levy,  which  varies  between 
2  and  5  francs,  in  some  partp  rising  as  high  as  7  francs,  this  sub- 
sciiption  giving  them  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  bull. 

Of  the  third  type,  the  most  common  variety  is  that  of  the  mutual  Mutual 
societies  which  insure  against  the  loss  of  cattle  by  disease.  The  ^*®'*'*°^' 
following  are  the  chief  I'ules,  taken  from  a  regulation  form 
much  in  use  in  Orne,  and  recommended  by  the  Syndicat  des  AgH- 
culteurs  of  the  department.  As  soon  as  the  Society  is  constituted, 
a  commission  visits  the  fai'm  of  each  member  and  estimates  the 
amoiuit  of  stock  his  fai'm  can  contain  in  its  bullock-sheds  and  cow- 
houses. If  an  animal  is  ill,  the  owner  must  at  once  inform  three 
of  his  neai-est  associates.  In  case  of  loss  the  society  jmys  70  per 
cent.,  deduction  being  made  for  what  the  carcase  may  fetch.  The 
society  is  affiliated  to  the  syndirat  of  the  department.  Losses  are 
13aid  by  a  proportional  levy  on  the  assessment  of  each  adherent. 

Another  form  of  the  same  tyi^e  are  the  societies  w^hich  insm^e 
against  damage  by  hail,  which  are  not  so  widely  patronised  as  they, 
ought  to  be.  I  came  across  two  severe  instances  in  which  the 
damage  thus  done  was  exceedingly  great,  and  in  both  cases  the 
sufferers  were  wholly  uninsured.  At  Chauffour  (SaiiJie)  last  year 
(1899)  the  grooving  crops  of  the  commune  w^ere  completely  destroyed 
by  hail.  One  proprietor  alone  lost  7,000  francs  ;  others  were  nearly 
ruined.  The  State  had  to  intervene  and  gave  a  subsidy  of  1,320 
francs  ;  the  department  did  the  same,  the  pi'oprietora  forewent 
tlieir  rent,  and  so  all  managed  to  pull  through.  The  other  instance 
Wiis  at  the  Coloiiie  Mettray.  Here  I  could  judge  for  myself  of  the 
damage  dom\  The  standing  corn  wa^  cut  and  lieaten  down  bv 
the  hail.  Those  of  the  vines  which  were  thatched  over  with  straw 
covers  naturally  escaped,  but  the  others  were  Uterally  stripped 
of  every  leaf  they  possessed,  and  many  of  the  yoimg  shoots  were 
snapped  right  off.  The  owners  round,  who,  for  lack  of  labour, 
could  not  adopt  the  straw  fencings,  may  expect  nothing  from  their 
vines  for  the  next  two  vears  at  least. 


*  The  *'  Bulletin  du  Syndicat  des  Agriculteurs  de  TOrne  '*  has  a  monthly 
circidation  of  8,000. 

t  There  are,  roughly,  four  sorts  of  syndicaU,  represented  in  the  first 
degree  by  the  Cercles  Agricoles  Locaux,  in  the  second  by  the  departmental 
syndicats^  in  the  third  by  the  regional  ayndtcats,  and  in  the  fourth  by 
general  syndicats,  whose  headquarters  arc  in  Paris. 
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DesideraU         What  is  specially  wanted  in  the  districts  I  visited  (and  quite  as 
Co-operation,  ^^jj^  ^  jjj  England)  is  co-operative  selling  among  the  farmCTs. 
These  "syndicates/'  which  i-ender  such  services  in  the  puix^base 
of  manures  and  implements,  should  also  extend  their  operations 
to  the  merchandising  of  the  produce  of  their  members.      The 
smaller  the  landholder,  the  greater  the  need  of   defence  against 
the  extoi-tions  of  the  middleman.    The  peasant  with  only  10  combs 
of  wheat  to  sell  has  a  smaller  market  than  the  farmer  who  offere 
a  big  sample.    For  lack  of  co-operation  the  cultivation  of  colza 
has  been  ruined  in  Calvados ;  for  lack  of  co-operation  some  of  the 
most  famous  butters  in  Normandy  have  lost  the  position  they 
once  held  in  the  market,  owing  to  the  difficulty  to  the  public  of 
being  sure  of  securing  a  butter  of  a  ceiiain  quahty.    On  the  other 
hand,  in  Indre-et-Loire  there  exist  cooperative  societies  for  making 
and  selling  butter,  with  the  result  that  the  Touraine  butter  has 
already  won  for  itself  a  name  in  the  market.    These  people  are  only 
copying  what  has  already  been  done  in  Finland,  Denmark,  and 
Holland,  and  what  has  just  been  started  in  Ireland.  But  the  peasant 
proprietor  in  France,  as  far  as  I  came  across  him,  Uke  the  farmer 
in  England,  is  generally  independent.    Economic  ideas,  like  those 
on  fashion,  manners,  or  poUtics,  usually  filtrate  down  in  a  more 
or  less  general  fashion  through  a  whole  nation  before  they  are 
finally  ehminated  or  absorbed,  and  the  particular  stage  of  economic 
development  at  which  the  French  or  English  farmer  seems  to  have 
arrived  is  tliat  of  ultra-individualism,  which  is  one  of  the  bless- 
ings that  the  school  of  laissez  faire  have  bequeathed  us,  together 
with  its  legacy  of  so-called  free  competition.    The  strong  man  in 
such  a  business  looks  on  his  calling  as  a  game  of  all  against  all 
and  therefore  is  firmly  convinced  that  he  will  do  best  on  his  own 
bottom.    An  aUiance  with  the  weaker,  in  his  eyes,  is  a  source  of 
weakness.    He  does  not  believe  in  the  strength  of  numbers.  He 
does  not  see  that  he  would  do  better  if  he  went  in  for  co-operation 
because  such  a  position  would  enable  him  to  dictate  terms  to  rail- 
way companies,   effect  many  economies  through  handling  the 
associates'  merchandise  in  large  parcels,  and,  above  all,  better  con- 
trol market  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  see  that  the  wares  of  the 
association  are  properly,  in  these  days  of  advertisement,  placed 
befoi'e  the  public  eye,  and  the  pubhc  attention  drawn  to  them. 
But  as  long  as  cooperation  appears  to  such  people,  not  as  the  best 
way  of  makhig  the  best  price  of  their  produce,  but  as  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  what  is  moi-e  or  less  unsaleable,  the  movement  in 
its  favour  is  likely  to  hang  tire  whenever  it  is  proposed.     I  was 
indeed,  so  surprised  to  find  so    comparatively  little  co-operative 
selling  in  the  parts  I  visited,  that  it  seems  not  unhkely  it  may  be 
more  developed  in  other  parts  of  France.* 
The  labour         But  what  appeared,  after  all,  the  most  serious  impediment  to 
question.       rural  prosperity  is  the  growing  deficiency  in  labour,  which  is,  as 
with  us,  becoming  every  day  more  intense.    One  of  the  reasons 


See  Chapters  VI.  and  XL  in  "  Lea  Syndicate  Agricolesj,"  already  cited. 
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that  so  much  land  has  been  laid  down  in.  grass  in  certain  pays  is 
the  dijfficulty  of  findiqg '  sufficient  'handB  *  for "  'tillage:  '  •  Tliia*  has 
specially  l)een  the  case  round  Lisieux;  whwe  the  ruin  of'tlip'hand 
weaver  led  to  a  general  exodus.  I  met  with  the  same  cDitipIairit 
in  (>nie,  where  a  farmer  told  me  he  had  to  give  up  sowing  roots 
for  lack  of  obtaining  labour.  The  deficiency  varies  naturally 
according  to  localities,  but  it  must  be  serious  enough  in  some  dis- 
tricts for  a  special  professor  of  agriculture  to  say  to  me,  "  I^ 
manque  des  bras,  o*est  la  plaie  du  pays  !  "  I  was  also  told  by  another 
departmental  professor  that  certain  parts  of  Aisne  have  gone  out  of 
cultivation  for  the  same  reasons.  In  connection  with  this  an  Eng- 
lishman may  wonder  by  what  means  the  farmers  secm-e  a  sufficiencj- 
of  extra  hands  at  harvest.  The  difficulty  is  pai-tially  solved  bj- 
the  influx  of  foreign  labom^,  and  partially  by  the  action  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  who  allows  all  conscrii)ta  who  Jire  sons  of 
peasants  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  their  military  dutias  in 
order  to  work  in  the  harvest  fields,  for  which  they  receive  pay. '  Those 
soldiers  who  are  not  the  sons  of  peasants  can  get  permission  froth 
5.30  till  the  hour  the  barracks  shut  to  go  and  help  the  peasants 
in  the  neighbourhood.  To  see  that  they  arrive  at  their  destina- 
tion, they  are  generally  sent  with,  a  sotLS-officier  in  charge.  Tlie 
men  look  on  the  matter  as  a  sort  of  outing,  and  the  peasants  are 
highl}'  content  ^ 

As  regards  the  women,  I  was  told  in  some  districts  the  female  ShoiT4igo  in 
servant  difficulty  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.    The  following  ^'"''5*®'* 
wages  (which  are  rather  high  and  ihdude  board)  of  servants  at  .  :      .'  "j 


one  of  the  ^coles  normales  may  be  of  interest.  The  eook  gets  £20 
a  yeai%  the  lingere  £14  and  a  little  over,  the  scullery  maid  a 
little  under  £10.    "  Generals  "  in  the  towns  get  a  pound  a  month. 

This  question  of  the  lack  of  la)x)ur  brings  us,  m  fact,  to  the  capital  Depopula- 
question  of  the  country,  namely,  the  question  of  depopulation.  '*®"' 
According  to  the  official  figures  issued  for  the  year  in  November 
the  nmnber  of  births  for  the  whole  country  was  only  847,627,  or 
10,000  imder  the  average,  and  the  deaths  iamounted  to  816,233, 
or  an  excess  of  31.398  above  the  average.    The  ihcrease  fc^r  the 
year  is  only  about  30,000.    Again,  according  to  the  last  census, 
the  thirty-one  departments  in  which  an  increase  is  noted  icontain 
either  the  big  towiis,  or  are  to  be  found  in  Brittany.  In  nearly  all 
the  rural  departments  there  is  a  serious  decline.  ■  This  seems  at 
any  rate  the  case  in  the  departments  I  visited.    Thus   CalVados, 
which  in  1801  had  452,000  inhabitants,  had  only  428,945  in  1891, 
and  417,170  in  1896.     Orne  in  1891  had  lost  41,351  since. 1601, 
and  38,139  since  1876.  In  1896  there  was  a  further  diminution    - 
of  15,225.    Sarthe  in  1896  had  gained  44,256  since  ISOl/but  •.:.-.'.:::. 


.  t  M.  P.  D^ghilage  states  that  this  immigratioii  of  harvest  laboiirers  is 
practised  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  east  it  is  the  Swiss  and  the  labourers 
from  Luxemburg;  in  the  Beauce,  the  Bretons;  in  the  north,  and  eyen 
down  to  Champagne  and  the  He  de  France,  the  Belgians.  (La  Depopu- 
lation des  Campagnes.) 

9H2  qj. 
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,  in  compariaoja  with  i860  it  Had  diminished  40,526,'  and  the  rate 
of  decrease"  seems  altnoat  as  rapid  as  in  Orne.  Indre-et-Loire  has 
gained  20,042,  but  other  statistics  show  that  the  popiihitioh  is  on 
the  decline  (births,  1894,  5,862;  deaths,  6,647).  Loir-etrCher 
has  gained  61^240  since  1801,  but  even  here  there  are  appearances 
that  the  population  is  stationary  if  not  decUning.  Still  it  is  evident, 
that  the  rate  of  deci^ease  varies  gi'eatly ;  if  considerable  in  Cal- 
vjwloH  and  Orne  (where,  I  aju  told,  the  loss  is  from  15,000  to  17,000 
c\ery  census,one  arrondissement  alone  losmg  3,000),  it  is  probably 
]es8  in  Indre-et-Loii'e  and  Loir-et-Cher.  I  took  note  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a  good  many  of  the  villages  I  visited.  In  one  or  two  it  was 
on  the  increase,  m  several  it  was  practically  stationary,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  there  was  a  decrease,  the  proportions  of  which 
were  at  times  alarming.  At  one  village  near  lisieux  the  number 
of  inhabitants  h&s  fallen  from  150  to  84.  The  curiy  who  had  only 
400  franos,  with  200  francs  mdemnitd^  with  practically  no  fees 
for  births,  deaths,  or  marriages,  had  been  unable  to  make  ends  meet, 
and  so  had  left.  The  church  was  closed,  and  the  inhabitants  linked 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  to  another  parish.  But  local  prejudices 
are  strong,  and  as  they  cannot  have  a  church  of  their  own  they 
will  not  go  elsewhere.  Men's  sentimental  attachment  to  their 
parish  and  to  its  genim  lod  is  rooted  in  the  associations  of  a  ver}' 
ancient  past. 

o^  What  are  the  causes  of  this  depopulation?  They  seem  to  be 
two— emigration  and  the  low  birth-rate.  The  emigration  itself 
varies.  In  Calvados,  which  is  mainly  a  rich  department,  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Aeademy  Inspector  assured  me  that  thei*e  was  no 
rural  exodus ;  the  people  generally  were  too  comfortable  to  move. 
His  opinion  was  confirmed  by  a  cheese  manufacturer  of  the  Pays 
d' Auge,  who  denieicl  there  was  an  exodus ;  if  anything,  there  vras 
an  influx  from  the  ix)orer  neighbourhoods  in  his  district.  AH 
the  people  were  well  off ;  even  the  labourers  could  indulge  in  little 
hixuries.  Sometimes  the  emigration  is  only  temporary,  as  that 
of  the  masons  who  inhabit  Carpiquet  (Calvados),  who  had  gone 
to  work  at  the  exhibition,  and  would  return  after  its  demolition. 
Still,  there  must  be  some  who  go  and  never  come  back,  for  the 
director  of  the  religious  school  at  Alen^on  told  me  it  was  estimated 
there  were  200,000  Normans  at  Paris.  The  effect  of  the  phylloxera 
outbreak  on  the  rural  exodus  in  Inch'e-et-Loire  and  I/)ir-et-Cher 
lias  already  been  mentioned. 

But  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  in  many  places  that  the 
exodus  is  slackening,  that  at  least  the  sons  of  the  peasant  proprietors 
no  longer  leave  the  countryside  in  such  large  numbers.  This  was 
brought  home  to  me  in  numerous  instances.  No  doubt  the  want 
of  hands,  the  difficulty  of  letting  one's  land,  may  cause  a  certain 
numljer  of  pai*ents  to  keep  their  sons  on  the  land.  But  the  peasants 
themselves  told  me  the  same  story  ;  one  whose  hospitality  I  enjoyed 
cIhcIuiwI  to  me  that  Paris  had  not  the  same  attraction  as  forHu»rlv. 

• 

A  peasant's  son  could  become  a  lawyer  s  clerk  (the  glamour  of  the 
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blaek  eoat !),  ^l^uCwlmt  did  tbat/brihg.  m.^..n-^^  was.  in 

3uch  a  position  at  Paris,  it  was  always  necessary  to  keep  sending 
Him  money.  The  cultivators  round  Him,  (and  he  cited  several 
names)  now  keep  their  sons  at  home. 

It  sf»em.s  pretty  certain,  therefore,  in  districts  wliere  the  land 
is  fairly  productive,  tliat  those  who  ix)ssess  a  stake  in  the  coimtry 
in  the  sliape  of  a  holding  remain,  and  it  is  principally  the  landless 
men  who  leave  the  villages.    What  is  the  reason  of  this  emigration  ? 

In  the  first  line  comes  perhaps  the  question  of  higher  wages  Causes  o( 
which  attract  men  in  all  countries  to  labour  centres.  I  took  the  emigration 
trouble  to  ascertain,  in  the  various  districts  I  visited,  the  wages  ^^j^f  ^^^ 
of  the  ordinary  labourer  in  the  country  districts.  In  the  Beeain, 
as  the  Bayeux  district  is  called,  they  range  from  1  franc  50  centimes 
a  day  (probably  with  food  and  drink).  In  the  plain  of  Caen  the 
harvest  wage  is  six  francs  a  day  or  A  farfait.  In  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Pont  TEveque  the  ordinary  pjiy  is  1  franc  50  centimes  •  ' 
with  food  and  drink;  the  harvester  is  paid  5  francs  a 
day.  In  the  Pays  d*Auge  the  rate  per  diem  is  at  3  franco, 
or  2  francs  with  food  and  drink,  round  Vimoutiers  3  francs 
.without  food;  in  the  neighboiu-hood. of  Alen50n  2  francs  50  in 
winter  dnd  a  little  higher  in  summer ;  at  Mamers  1  franc  50  cen- 
times with  food  and  di'ink,  or  2  francs  Avithout.  One  point  on  which 
I  am  doubtful  is  whether  employment  in  the  country  can  be  obtained 
all  the  year  round ;  but  then  is  the  unskilled  labourer  in  Paris  always 
sure  of  regular  work  ?  His  pay  according  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
M,  J.  Manchon,  who  made  careful  inquiries,  is  5  francs  a  day.  This 
corree^ponds  with  the  average  of  M.  P.  D^ghilage,  who  say?  4,  5,  or 
6  francs  a  day.  A  workman's  lodging  at  Belleville,  under  the  eaves, 
costs  about  100 francs;  but  it  is  almost  unendurable  in  summer, 
and  deadly  cold  in  winter.  M.  P.  D6ghilage  says  in  the  Cit^  Jeanne 
d'Arc  five  or  six  people  are  crowded  into  a  single  room,  which  costs 
3  francs  50  centimes  a  week  ;  this  works  out  at  182  francs  a  year. 
A  cottage  in  the  country  with  a  garden  costs  60  to  80  francs,  at 
least  I  saw  several  at  that  figure.  Food  again  is  dearer  in  Paris, 
owing  to  the  octmi ;  firing  is  likewise  more  expensive.  Besides, 
eveiy  kind  of  vegetable  food  has  to  be  purchased,  whereas^ the 
cottager  has  nearly  alwa}s  a  small  garden  and  perhaps  one  or^two 
fruit  trees.  It  is  indeed  a  moot  point  whether  the  Parisian  work- 
man is  better  off  than  his  fellow  in  the  country.  A  great  authority 
on  the  subject,  M.  Deschanel,  asserts  that  "  a  workman  who  in  the 
country  earns  two  francs  a  day  and  his  food  has  relatively  more 
than  one  who  earns  5  francs  in  the  town."  But  the  mere  difference 
in  apparent  wages  is  probably  quite  sufficient  to  acxjoimt  for  the 
pecuniary  attractions  of  Paris,  esjoecially  if  one  takes  into  accoimt 
the  tales  of  fortunes  made  in  Paris  which  are  current  in  the  villages. 
One  never  talks  of  the  failui^es.  Among  these  lower-class  emigrantw 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  a  large  percentage  go  to  Paris  with  a 
view  to  adopting  a  definite,  if  humble,  calling  among  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  of  the  great  metropolis.   Tbu3  the  new- 
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oomers  from  Ome,  who  belong  mainly  to  the  country  districts, 
become  either  aervants  or  rdtisseura,  or  hawkers,  or  sell  butter 
and  vegetables.  Many,  when  they  have  made  their  little  pile, 
come  back  to  their  native  village,  but  their  children,  as  a  rule, 
remain  at  Paris.  So  the  loss  tp  the  coimtry  is  the  same.* 
other  centren  But  Paris  is  not  the  only  centime  of  attraction.  In  some  districts 
of  jittraction.  p^y^jg  j^^s  ceased  to  draw,  and  the  emigration  is  rather  to  the  urban 
centimes  in  the  department.  Again,  in  the  chateau  districts,  many 
of  the  young  men  dasert  the  village  to  take  service  imder  the  owners 
of  the  chateaux.  To  combat  this  drain  on  the  rural  population, 
the  only  sound  policy  is  to  do  as  one  peasant  proprietor  said  to  me, 
to  i>ay  the  labour  well.  The  best  paid  men  are  worth  more  in  the 
long  run  than  the  badly  paid.  But  how  many  farmers  in  either 
country  are  ready  to  take  this  hint  ? 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  problem  is  not  merely  economic. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  the  greater  attraction  of  town  life. 
Lord  Salisbury's  hiunorous  remedy  of  a  circus  in  every  village 
might  equally  gravely  be  proposed  for  enUvening  the  coimtry 
life  in  France.  Again,  there  is  the  attraction  of  greater  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  from  observation.  In  the  French  or  English 
village  everyone  is  under  the  eye  of  his  neighbour  and  the  police, 
and  the  morals  of  the  village  very  of  ten  largely  depend  on  the  viru- 
lence of  language  with  which  the  village  gossips  are  dowered.  Those 
who  find  these  inquisitorial  methods  too  unpleasant  are  prompted 
to  seek  the  comparative  freedom  from  observation  which  prevails 
in  the  towns. 

But  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  accelerating  the  emigration  to  the 
towns  is  the  prevailing  system  of  conscription.  "  Half  the  con- 
scripts never  come  back  to  cultivate  the  soil,  once  their  time  is  up." 
— (M.  P.  Deghilage.)  The  caserne,  or  rather  its  surroundings,  has 
undoubtedly  the  effect  of  initiating  the  peasant  into  the  coarser 
attractions  of  the  town.  On  hia  return  to  the  coimtry,  he  misses 
the  factitious  excitement  he  enjoyed  when  with  the  regiment,  and 
fmds  countrv  Ufe  too  dull  to  be  endured.  It  is  clear  then  that 
the  recreative  side  of  the  school  continuation  work  is  most  important. 
Tliis  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  conscription, 
but  one  fact  may  be  cited  to  show  the  immense  burden  it  is,  not  only 
to  the  country,  but  also  to  individuals,  and  especially  to  those  who 
live  in  the  country.  During  the  three  years'  service  of  his  son, 
a  peasant  proprietor  is  obliged  to  work  hard,  and  take  a  labourer 
into  his  pay,  at  a  cost  of  1,000  francs,  to  take  the  place 
of  his  son,  while  he  is  further  obliged  to  send  the  latter 
500  francs  to  keep  him.  This  means  that  the  three  years' 
service  costs  him  something  hke  £60  a  year,  and  explains 
a  terrible  remark  I  heard  of,  made  by  the  father  of  a  son 
who  had  been  rejected  from  the  service  for  some  physical  defect. 
"After  all,  he  will  not  be  a  soldier,  but  he  will  alwaj's  be  able  to 
drink  and  work  !  "    An  inspector  suggested  that  the  evil  influence 
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of  the  conscription  in  tempting  the  people  into  the  towns  would  bf-  • 

largely  obviated  if,  instead  of  being  mainly  regional,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Paris  and  Lyons,  whose  recruits  are  sent  all  over  the  country, 
the  conscripts  were  sent  to  those  parts  of  France  which  are  f  m-thest 
removed  from  their  own  department.  They  would  then  be 
completely  (Mpayses,  and  their  one  desire  would  be  to  get  back  to 
their  native  village  as  soon  as  their  tenn  of  service  was  over, 
whereas  at  present  they  are  merely  sent  to  the  chef -lieu  of  their 
own  or  a  neighboming  department,  in  which  they  naturally  find 
themselves  at  home. 

The  second  chief  factor  of  the  rural  depopulation  is  the  low  per-  (2)  Low  birth 
centage  of  births  in  France,  which  for  the  whole  coimtry  is  only  "'^' 
twenty-two  per  1,000,  against  about  thirty-five  for  England  and 
Germany*  (P.  Deghilage).  In  many  departments  it  is  actually  below 
the  death  rate.  Thus  in  Calvados  (1893)  the  births  were  8,924  and 
the  deaths  9,951 ;  in  Ome  (1893)  6,140  and  8,476 ;  in  Sarthe  (1897) 
8,500  and  8,983  ;  Indre-et-Loire  (1894)  5,862  and  6,647 ;  and  in 
Loire-et-Cher  (1895),  in  which  alone  there  was  a  slight  increase, 
5,541  and  5,404.  Here  again  conscription  exercises  a  certain 
influence.  In  imsettling  the  young  it  renders  them  less 
inclined  to  marry.  The  code  of  morals  which  obtains  in  the  regi- 
ment is  not  exactly  propitious  to  matrimony.  Again,  the  yoimg 
soldier  after  his  three  years'  service  has  stDl  his  month's  training 
every  year.  During  this  period,  if  he  is  married  and  has  a  family, 
they  have  to  be  somehow  clothed  and  fed,  although  the  father  is 
practically  out  of  work  dm'ing  the  period.  Such  a  prospect  is  not 
calculated  to  induce  early  marriages. 

But  a  more  important  reason  is  the  love  of  comfort  (HeTv^re),  Causes  j 
Except  in  Brittany  and  some  of  the  poorer  departments  in  the  Soutli  ^^^  1*^®  ^^^^^ 
(H^rault),  families  of  three  children  are  an  exception  in  rxiral  districts,  ' 
and  the  only  child  is  almost  the  rule.     A  large  family  spells  for 
the  parents  a  retmn  towards  la  misere,  while  for  the  childi^en  it 
means  the  splitting  up  of  the  family  substance  into  equal  parts. 
A  witty  Frenchman,  in  speaking  of  om*  system  of  primogeniture,  (2)  System  of 
has  said  that  it  restricts  the  creation  of  fools  to  one  per  family.  ^°  ®"     ^* 
The  automatic  partition  of  property,  which  was  dictated  by  certain 
ideas  of  abstract  justice,  has  certainly  done  an  infinitude  of  hai'm 
to  France.     It  deprives  many  children  of  the  stimulus  to  self-exer- 
tion, it  has  helped  to  set  up  the  false  ideal  of  the  petit  rentier,  it  has 
encouraged  the   unhealthy  preference   that   has   declared  itself 
among  the  younger  generation   in    favour   of    acquiring  some 
wretchedly  paid  but  certain  post  imder  State   employ,  to  the 
following  of  more  lucrative   careers  in  trade  or  industry  at  the 
personal  risk  of  those  who  adopt  them,  and   above  all  it  has 
proved  a  formidable  check  on  the  increase  of  the  popidation,  which 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  ill  it  has  occasioned. 

■ '  ■  ■       ■  ■■  ■      .  ■  .  ■.. -. -  1   ■ .   ,p.  ,       p 

*  This  refers  to  1881-1891.    The  bu-th  ral€  for  England  and  Wales, 
1891-1901,  shows  a  reduction  of  2"67. 
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<8)  Alco- 
holism. 


The  cauiett 


Another  serious  cause  of  depopulation,  wliich  was  most  manifest 
in  the  districts  I  visited,  was  the  growth  of  alcohohsm.  As  M. 
Baudrillard  says  in  his  "  Histoire  d'une  Bouteille,"  "  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  country  districts  is  one  of  the  aspects,  and  that  not  the 
least  sad,  of  the  question  of  alcoholism." 

Fifty  years  ago  France  was  one  of,  if  not  the  most  temperate  of. 
the  comitries  of  the  world.  To-day  it  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
the  countries  in  the  world  as  the  greatest  consmner  of  alcohol  under 
its  various  forms.  According  to  the  statistics  given  by  M.  Baud- 
rillard,* France  consumes  amiually  14  htres  of  pm-e  alcohol 
at  100"  per  head,  against  11  for  Switzerland,  10*50  for  Belgium, 
10-22  for  Denmark  and  Italy,  9*33  for  Germany,  and  9-23  for 
England,  the  thi'ee  lowest  on  the  list  being  Sweden,  4*  39,  Norway 
3'  31,  and  Canada  2'  03;  that  is,  the  consiunption  in  France  is  half 
as  much  again  as  in  England  or  Germany,  and  nearly  seven  times 
as  much  as  in  Canada. 

The  reasons  for  this  alarming  change  are  several.  One,  which 
sounds  paradoxical,  is  the  failme  of  the  wine  crop  during  the  several 
years  that  followed  on  the  invasion  of  the  phylloxera.  In  1873 
the  consumption  of  wine  was  199  Utres  per  head,  in  1885  it  only 
amounted  to  75  litres.f  This  proved  the  opportunity  for  the  distillers 
of  alcohol  fi*om  beetroot,  molasses,  and  potatoes,  as  well  as  later 
on  for  the  manufacturera  of  absinthe  and  other  so-called  aperitifs, 
to  flood  the  empty  market  with  their  productions,  many  of  which 
ai'e  little  better  than  active  poisons.  Between  1875  and  1897  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  in  France  has  practically  doubled  (2*82  litres  pure 
alcohol  per  head  to  4*54),*  wliile  the  consumption  of  absinthe,  which 
stood  at  85,000  hectolitres  in  1885,  was  double  seven  years  later, 
in  1892,  and  quadi-uple  four  years  later,  in  189G.*  A  second  reason 
18  the  gi'owing  practice  of  every  wine  or  cider  grower  to  have  his 
own  private  distUlery,  where  he  can  manufacture  at  his  ease  all 
the  eau  de  vie  he  desires,  either  from  wine  or  cider.  These  bouHleurs 
de  cm  total  at  least  700,000,J  and  their  number  is  growing.  Un- 
fortunately no  Government  seems  strong  enough  to  dare  to  put 
it  down.  It  has  none  the  less  encouraged  the  habit  of  constant 
drinking,  which  may  be  regai'ded  as  another  cause.  In  som^ 
paiis  of  France  the  peasants  take  coffee  four  or  five  times  a  da}'^ 
and  always  put  a  strong  dose  of  brandy  into  the  coffee,  so  sti'ong 
that  at  times  it  is  rather  brandy  with  coffee  than  coffee  with  brandy. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  teacher's  wife,  Madame  Leffroy,  at 
Neufchatel  (Orne)  I  am  able  to  give  the  following  typical  budget 
of  a  sabotier  and  liis  family  of  three  persons,  who  earn  in  all  over 
£90  a  year. 


♦  M.  BaudriUard  s  "  Histoire  d'uiie  IJouteillc."    Paris :  Legraio,  1900. 

t  Legrain  and  Peres,  "  rEnseigaement  anti-alcoolique  a  TEcde. 
F.  Nathan,  Paris,  1899. 

t  The  Parliamentary  return  on  alcoholic  beverages  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Tmde  (I2th  August,  190 1)  puts  their  number  at  925,9I0;'*of 
whom  552,537  carried  on  operations  in  1900. 
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Clothes,  Rent,  etc. 

Frcs. 
Clothes    -    -    -  350 
Rent    -    -    -    -    80 
Taxes,  assurances, 

repaiiB  -  -  -  26 
Light  ...  -  50 
Benefit  society  -  12 
Debt  paid  oflf  -  100 
Pocket  money  to 

his  boys  -  -  50 
Miscellaneous  -  30 
Savings  bank    -  123 

820 


Food. 


Frcs. 

430 
50 
60 
30 

100 


Bread  -  -  - 
MUk  -  -  . 
Butter  >-  -  - 
Grocery  -  • 
Fruit  -  -  - 
FishKsalt  her- 

nng)  -  -  -  10 
Poultry  -  -  80 
Meat  -  -  -  90 
Other    articles 

of  food  -    -    100 


Drink. 

Frcs. 
Fruit  to  make  cider  *    -  100 

Cabaret,  fdte  days,  etc.  100 

200 


Coffee  and  eau  de  vie  -  300 


950 


Total 


500 


-It  will  be  noticed  in  the  budget  of  this  otherwise  frugal  family 
about  one-fifth  (deduction  made  for  the  coffee)  is  spent  in  diink. 

The  constant  habit  of  "  nipping  "  is  so  prevalent  at  Rouen  that 
in  a  workshop  of  150  men  the  maater  declaimed  he  only  knew  of 
five  he  dare  send  into  the  town  to  effect  repairs.*  The  othera 
were  certain  to  go  on  the  spi'ee.  Constant  drinking  natm*ally  leads 
to  heavy  drinking.  "  In  Calvados,  at  Flei-s  and  Falaise,  the  work- 
men drink  as  much  as  a  Utre  of  cider  brandy  a  day,  and  they  drink 
it  in  big  glasses,  as  we  do  watei*."*  It  actually  takes  the  place  of 
food.  At  Bouen,  the  dock  laboui*ers  earn  3  francs  a  day.  "  They 
spend  4  to  8  sous  on  food ;  the  rest  goes  in  infernal  hquors.*'*  Even 
among  the  workmen  the  morning  breakfast  consists  of  slices  of 
bread  served  in  a  soup  tUreen  containing  a  litre  or  half  a  litre  of 
spirit ;  the  coffee  even  is  left  out.  *  The  same  soup  is  not  infrequently 
served  as  well  for  the  evening  meal.  And  this  is  the  fare  on  which 
the  children  are  often  brought  up.* 

Fourthly,  the  cantine  at  the  regiment  has.  no  doubt  been,  the 
ca.use  of  encom'aging  the  drinking  habit  in  the  young  conscripts, 
especially  as  the  favourite  bevei'ages  were  until  recently  absinthe 
and  other  deleterious  liquors.  The  evil  has  been  fully  recog- 
nised by  those  in  authority,  and  lately  an  order  was  issued  by 
General  Oallifet  forbidding  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  spirits  in 
the  regimental  cantines,  which  is.  certainly  a  most  useful  reform. 
And,  fifthly,  another  reason  of  excessive  drinking  is  the  inordinate 
number  of  cabarets  which  abound,  there  being  no  hcensing  com- 
mittee to  Umit  their  numbers.  In  1875  there  was  1  to  ever}*  109 
inhabitants  in  France,  in  1885  there  was  1  to  every  94  (omitting 
Paris).  In  the  Seine  Inf^rieure  there  is,  however,  1  for  every 
66,  while  at  Alenyon  the  percentage  is  still  higher,  there  being 
290  debitants,  or  1  debitant  to  every  51  jnliabitants,  or  to  every 
17  men.  These  figures  are  only  surpassed  by  the  department 
of  the  Nord,  which  has  one  debitant  to  every  46  inhabitants.  The 
other  figm^es  connected  with  Alen^on  were  equally  disquieti^g. 


-»■— ■ 


wf^^— ^1  t   I      iri—g— p- 


*  All  the  above  facts  ore  taken  from  au  article  in  the  "  Teipps,"  quotfd 
by  Legrain  and  P6re». 
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In  1889  the  number  of  litres  consumed  of  alcohol  at  50  per  cent. 
•was  16'74,  and  in  1889  21'4  per  head  yearly.  The  contribution 
oi  each  inhabitant  of  Alenyon  to  the  r^^ -passed  from  16  francs 
52_cents.'  to  18  francs  32  cents.,  or,  if  adult  males  only  aro 
reckoned,  from  49  francs  56  cents,  to  54  francs  -96  cents,  per 
head  per  annum.  The  profits  of  the  trade  are  best  seen  from  the 
following  figures:-- 

^le  price 
Cost  price.  .  .  (^^  petits  verres). 

Absinthe  per  litre  -  -  3*75  (including  excise)  -  -  -  7*50 
Workman  s  brandy  -  I'SO  Xincluding  excise)  -  -  -  2"00 
•*  .  (The  exact  title.)  . 

Happily  the  e\il  seems  to  decrease  as  the  wine  districts  ai-e  ap- 
proached. On  the  alcoholic*  map  of  France,  Calvados  figui-ee  among 
the  most  affected,  with  9  to  14  litres  (pure  alcohol )  per  head.  Ome 
is  in  the  second  class  with  G  to  9  litres,  Sarthe,  Indre-et-Loire,  Lcrir- 
et-Cher,  the  fourth,  with  2  to  4,  while  the  departments  to  the 
south-east  consimie  actually  less  than  2  litres  per  head. 

Effeett.  The  consequences  of  this  excessive  drinking  on  the  vitality  of  Uie 

nation  are  already  show  ing  themselves  in  the  low  bii-th-rate  and 
•  the  increasing  defects  in  the  physique  of  the  new  generation.  The 
drinking,  is  unhappily,  not  confined  to  the  male  sex.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  proportion  of  habitual  drimkahls  in  lille  was  25  per  cent, 
male  and  12  jper  cent,  among  the  women.*  "little  by  little," 
says  Jules  Simon,  "  they  become  fond  of  it,  more  fond  than  the 
men.''  In  certain  cantons,  it  is  by  htmdreds  that  one  can  cite 
the  female  drinkers  who  absorb  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  a  litre  daily-"* 
Absinthe  intoxication  among  women,  according  to  Lancereaux, 
is,  without  exaggeration,  ''as  frequent  asTamong  men.  The  resiilt 
is,  according  to  one  of  my  informants  in  Ome,  that  the  women 
rarely  have  cliildren  after  thirty.  Of  those  who  are  born  mafiy 
arerickety  and  have  feeble  constitutions.  In  the  Northern  depart- 
ments the  number  of  recruits  unfit  for  military  service  has  become 
six-fold  between  1874  and  1888.  The  same  statement  has  been 
made  of  Normandy.*  Accoi'ding  to  M.  Rotureau,!  "  the 
arrondissement  of  Domfront,  which  is  that  of  the  department 
oiF  Orne  in  which  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  the  most  habitual,  is 
also  that  in  which  the  height  is  the  most  reduced,  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  some  cantons  the  recruitment  of  young  conscripts 
is  becoming  almost  impossible."  Alcoholism  is  also,  according  to 
Ijancereaux,{  tlie  cause  of  half  the  deatlis  from  consumption  in 
the  coimtry.  But  perhaps  the  saddest  comment  of  all  is  the 
departmental  asylmn  in  Orne,  in  which  out  of  573  inmates  60 


•  *  Baudrfliard.    **Histoired*uneBouteillc.** 
t  IMTtil.  Legrain  et  Per^s,  rEnseignement  anti-alcoolique  a  TEcole. 

.  I  Alcoholism  is  the  chief  source  from  which  asylums  are  supplied; 
trom  60  per  cent,  to  SO  per  cent,  of  epileptics  are  due  to  alcoholism.  (M. 
Duclftux,  Directeur  de  riustitut  Pasteur.) 
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per    cent,   of  the  males  and  70    per   cent,   of  the  women  are 
"alcoholics."* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  older  peasants  are  a  far  more  The 
temperate  set  than  the  young  or  middle  aged  of  toniay.  Among  peasants, 
the  seniors  of  the  past  generation  it  is  still  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  peasant>  who  drinks  only  water,  while  those  of  the  seniors 
who  smoke  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Still,  one  can- 
not lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  about  the  younger  generation. 
There  were  at  least  three  or  four  different  races  in  the  five  depart- 
ments under  observation,  and  each,  when  looked  at  more  closely, 
showed  considerable  difference  from  the  others.  Calvados  is,  of 
course,  Norman,  so  is  Oriie  for  the  most  part.  The  people, 
especially  in  Orne,  ai-e  rather  less  enterprising,  and  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  complain  that  the  children,  though  far  from  stupid, 
are  quite  content  to  remain  receptive  and  originate  nothing.  I 
heard  the  same  judgment  passed  on  the  inhabitants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vimoutiers.  They  were  fond  of  good  cheer,  thought 
much  of  this  world's  goods,  but  were  wanting  in  initiative.  I  fancy 
the  richness  of  the  country  and  the  bien-etre  may  exercise  on  many 
a  somewhat  deadening  effect.  Certainly,  according  to  more  than 
one  witness  the  pdturage  tends  to  encom:age  laziness.  It  is  only 
he  who  tills  the  soil  who  earns  his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
In  Sarthe  one  comes  across  quite  another  race,  who  belong  to  the 
ancient  county  of  Maine.  Here,  again,  officials  who  had  been  in 
the  East  and  South  of  France,  where  the  means  of  existence  are 
not  so  easy  to  obtain  and  the  people  more  active,  complained  of  a 
certain  mollesse  about  the  children.  A  very  notable  point  about 
Sarthe  is  its  extraordinary  thrift,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  The  following  figures  of  the  principal  banking  centres 
seem  worthy  of  citation.  Le  Mans  (forty-three  branches), 
34,900,000  francs  deposits  ;  Mamers  (eighteen  branches), 
23,900,000  francs ;  La  Fltehe  (twelve  branches),  11,700,000  francs ; 
St.  Calais  (six  branches),  6,600,000  francs;  Ch&teau  du  Loir, 
2,800,000  francs ;  Sabl^-sur-Sarthe,  1,900,000  francs ;  Le  Grand  Luc^, 
1,000,000  francs.  In  some  districts  there  is  a  depositor  to  every 
two  and  a-half  inhabitants.  This  extreme  economy  has  sometimes 
its  inconvement  side,  as  the  peasants  are  more  incUned  to  put 
their  money  into  the  bank  than  into  the  land  in  the  shape  of  arti- 
ficial manures.  Another  minor  fault  with  them  is  their  mania 
for  attending  markets,  of  which  there  are  far  too  many.    He  would 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  a  great  step  has  been  made  to  tackle  the 
problem,  by  the  raising  of  the  octroi  in  Paris  on  alcohol  and  distilled  drinks 
to  a  much  higher  figure,  and,  the  admission,  at  a  nominal  rate,  into  the  capital 
of  the  so-called  fermented  drinks,  such  as  wine,  cider,  and  beer.  This  happy 
chang[e  is  likely  to  be  aided  by  the  magnificent  wine  and  cider  crop,  theformer 
of  wmch  has  turned  out  the  best  for  many  years.  Teetotalism  is  not  likely 
to  gain  any  serious  foothold  in  France,  where  probably  half  the  agricui* 
tural  population  are  interested  in  producing  wine  or  cider.  *  Nous 
demandons  la  temperance  et  non  Tabfftinence,  nous  voulons  la  sobri^t^  et 
non  le  renoncement." — M.  P.  Beurdeley,  article  on  '*  Tenseignement 
anti-alcoolique,^'  Tlevue  P^dagogique,  September,  1901. 
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be  a  public  benefactor  who  suppressed  half  the  markets  at  pres^it 
existing.  In  Indre-et-Loire  one  comes  across  again  quite  a  different 
race.  The  countries  where  wine  is  the  staple  drink  seem  to  possess 
inhabitants  of  a  more  lively  and  sanguine  temperament  than  those 
who  drink  cider  or  beer.  In  build  and  stature  the  Tourangeau 
appears  very  diflferent  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  two  de- 
partments—bluff, witty,  narguois,  un  peu  fondeur,  not  to  mention 
other  qualities  he  is  in  many  w^ays  much  the  same  as  Babelais  painted 
him,  at  the  Renaissance.  He  has,  also,  some  of  the  solidity  of  Balzac 
about  him,  and  in  compcuison  with  the  phlegmatic  Norman  is 
rather  a  passionne.  Such  are  a  few  stray  notes  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  I  gleaned  from  those  most  competent  to  speak  on 
the  matter.  The  peasant  may  somewhat  lack  energy.  It  is  a 
fault  one  can  always  reproach  the  coimtry  with,  but  for  me  who 
conversed  with  no  inconsiderable  nmnber  of  them,  it  was  a  per- 
petual pleasure  to  admire  their  simple  yet  striking  common  sense. 
Always  a  trifle  mefiants  at  the  beginning  of  the  conversation,  they 
purposely  hold  their  hand  and  pretend  to  know  nothing  till  they 
see  you  are  not  intent  on  making  fun  of  them,  and  fiien*  they 
surprise  you  with  their  shi-ewdness.  They  seem  the  least  likely 
persons  in  France  to  be  taken  in. 

(3.)  The  Problem  and  the  Scshool. 

Final  state-       1^6  above  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
ment  of  the   and  the  peasants  who  inhabit  it  will  not  have  been  attempted  in 
pro  >  era.         ^^^  jj  ^^  ^  regarded  as  a  sort  of  background  to  the  school  itself  to  set 
off  the  latter  in  its  proper  relief,  and  so  allow  us  to  deduce  what  are, 
and  should  be,  the  precise  relations  between  the  country  and  the 
school,  and  what  is  the  school's  true  place  in  the  rm^  economy. 
For  it  should  be  evident,  now  that  the  country  problems  have  been 
stated,  albeit  in  a  bald  and  superficial  fashion,  that  many  of  these 
economic  and  social  difficulties  are  quite  beyond  the  competence 
of  the  school  alone  to  solve,  and  all  that  the  school  can  do  is  to  aid  in 
the  solution  of  some  of  them. 
What  the  Taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  treated  the  problem, 

fichool  can  do.  if  the  local  small  industries  are  to  be  helped,  something  must  be  done 
d^ti^  in  the  shape  of  practical  work  either  in  the  schools  or  in  the  evening 
continuation  schools.  In  agricultiu-al  neighbourhoods,  where  the 
majority  of  peasants  are  also  proprietors,  instruction  in  scientific 
notions  appUed  to  agriculture  is  clearly  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
dealing  largely  with  the  popularisation  of  artificial  manures,  and  the 
.  teaching  of  such  practical  work  as  grafting.  The  rdls  of  the  normal 
schools  vis-d-vis  the  country  will  be  to  turn  out  eleve^^rudtres  capable 
of  serving  as  valuable  Ueutenants  to  the  departmental  or  special 
professors  of  agriculture.  The  spirit  of  saving  so  widespread  among 
the  people  should  be  transferred  from  an  individualistic  to  a  social 
basis  by  substituting  everywhere  the  mutual  insurance  societies 
among  the  scholars,  and  these  societies,  together  with  the  associa* 
tionsof  former  pupils,  should  further  develop  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion, which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  extended  from  co-operation  in 
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purchase  to  co-operation  in  the  sale  of  produce.  To  combat  the 
emigration  to  the  towns  the  teacher  can  cultivate  that  love  of  the 
countryside  and  of  the  native  village  which  is  nowhere  stronger 
than  in  France.  The  recreative  evening  lectures  will  do  something 
to  redeem  the  long  ^vinter  evenings  in  the  country  from  the  charge 
of  dulness.  If  one  cannot  have  a  circus  in  every  village,  one  can 
have  at  least  a  magic  lantern,  while  to  combat  alcoholism,  apart  from 
the  teaching  in  school  and  the  conferences,  there  is  the  work  of 
forming  temperance  societies  among  the  children,  which  has 
indeed  been  begun  in  France,  though  it  has  not  attained  the  magni- 
tude of  the  movement  in  England.  Such  is  what  one  can  rightly 
demand  from  the  school  in  its  duty  towards  its  neighbours. 

But  this  description  of  the  school  work  will  have  been  thrown  away  Jw  pther 
if  it  has  not  been  seen  that  the  school  is  something  more  than  a  mere  ^  *^' 
microcosm  of  the  locality.  Apart  from  its  local  obhgations  stand  its 
higher  duties  towards  the  nation  and  toward  humanity.  It  strives, 
as  much  as  it  can,  within  the  brief  season  of  the  school  life,  to  give 
the  child  in  a  shortened  and  intelhgible  manner  the  experience  of 
the  race  because  he  will  one  day  be  a  man,  and  the  experience  of 
the  nation  because  he  will  one  day  be  a  citizen  (See  Appendix  V.). 
These,  we  must  never  forget,  are,  after  all,  the  main  objects  of  the 
school,  and  because  time  presses  and  we  wish  to  give  the  child  not 
merely  hearsay  knowledge,  or  charge  his  memory  with  a  mass  of  loose 
and  uncorrelated  facts,  next  to  forming  his  character  and  awakening 
his  intelligence  we  aim,  above  all,  at  equipping  him  with  the  tools  of 
learning— reading  and  writing  and  cyphering— that  afterwards,  as 
Dr.  Harris  well  points  out  in  his  monograph  on  Primary  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  he  may  labour  for  himself  in  the  field  of 
knowledge,  and  even  if  he  neglects  to  continue  his  education  in  a 
formal  way  in  the  evening  schools,  he  may  at  least  keep  it  up  and 
add  to  it  by  reading  the  papers  and  possibly  an  occasional  book,  for 
the  newspaper  has  become  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  popular 
encyclopsBdia  of  the  day  on  topics  that  all  the  world  wants  to  talk 
about.  So  singing  is  a  good  thing,  manual  work  is  highly  desirable, 
agricultural  education  is  well-nigh  indispensable,  but  we  must  not 
neglect  the  general  education  of  the  child,  even  in  the  rural  school, 
by  handing  him  over  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  specialist,*  which 
is  often  only  the  word  "  fuddist "  writ  large. 

This  general  education  the  French  primary  schools  seem  so  far  to  General 
have  provided  and  safeguarded  with  no  small  meed  of  success.  Where  <^<>^<^l**»*o"*- 
Guizot  planted,  Duruy  watered,  while  its  present  flom^ishing  con- 
dition is  largely  due  to  Jules  Ferry  and  his  able  henchman,  M.  Ferdi- 
nand Buisson.     One  may  perhaps  regret  that  the  Third  Republic 

*  "  The  specialist  is  necessary — necessary  up  to  a  certain  point— in 
education,  as  in  everything  else.  But  in  nothing  is  it  so  dangerous  as  it 
is  in  education  to  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of  the  specialist  alone.  The 
judgment  of  the  specialist  needs  to  be  criticised,  corrected,  and  supple- 
mented by  the  experience  of  all  who  have  direct  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  life  for  wliich  education  professes  to  prepare  us ;  and  the  methods  of 
the  speciailat  need  to  be  frankly  discussed  by  those  who  have  watched 
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has  believed  it  necessary  to  break  so  thoroughly  with  the  system  as 
it  received  it.    One  may  still  more  deeply  I'egi-et  that  the  historical 
development  of  France  has  resulted  in  so  sharp  a  division  between 
rival  groups  of  principles.     Certainly  it  seems  imfortunate  that 
the  republic  has  found  itself  unable   to  combine  the   old  with 
the  new,  for  such  a  sweeping  measiu'e   as   the   laicisation  of 
the  schools  must  have  meant  the  deprivation  to  the   State  of 
a  vast  amount  of  trained  knowledge  and  soUd  worth,  which  are 
not  always  the  easiest  things  to  replace.     Yet,  if  success  is  any 
criterion,  one  cannot  well  withhold  one's  admiration  for   these 
root  and  branch  reformers  who,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  have  re- 
modelled the  curricula  from  top  to  bottom,  profoundly  modified  the 
ancient  methods  of  teaching,  bodily  raised,  lifted,  and  shifted  the 
whole  structure  of  popular  education  on  to  an  entirely  new  set  of 
foimdations,  covered  the  country  with  a  complete  network  of  free 
schools,  and  reconstituted  the  cadres  of  their  educational  army  with  a 
set  of  teachers  possessed  with  traditions  of  devotion  and  espriJt  de  corps 
that  many  an  older  institution  might  envy.    For  the  teaching  has 
been  refounded  on  the  better  side  of  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  embodies  some  of  its  noblest  aspirations.    The  open 
door  has  been  made  a  reality  in  education  for  the  masses,  without 
money  and  without  price,  and  only  improved  measm-es  are  necessary 
to  compel  them  all  to  come  in,  and  a  race  of  teachers  has  been  raised 
up,  not  hirelings  eager  only  for  their  daily  bread,  but  true  "  shep- 
herds of  the  people,"  who  labour  not  alone  for  the  welfare  of  the 
school  but  of  the  district  it  serves.    It  is  the  very  strengtii  and 
soUdity  of  the  system  as  a  whole  that  permits  one  to  speak  so  im- 
reservedly  of  any  small  defect  in  its  component  parts.    There  is 
always  an  abimdance  of  make-weight  in  the  shape  of  its  merits  to 
counterbalance  any  criticism  one  may  feel  it  incumbent  to  indulge 
in.    Nor  is  it  indeed  certain  that  the  criticisms  which  a  passing 
stranger  may  make  have  always  so  wide  an  application  as  he 
imagines.    At  any  rate,  his  strictiu'es,  apart  from  the  reference 
they  may  have  to  his  own  coimtry,  if  they  have  any  utiUty,  are 
meant  to  be  those  of  a  friendly  observer,  whose  admiration  of  the 
system  as  a  whole  makes  him  ambitious  to  be  if  possible   a  co- 
operator,  after  a  humble  fashion,  in  a  work  which  should  be  not  only 
the  pride  of  France,  but  of  humanity. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  Pboblem  of  Rural  Education  in  England. 

The  school  ^^^  analysis  of  the  rural  problem  in  France  should  go  far  to 
problem  only  show  that  the  rural  school  in  England  cannot  be  expected  any 
Sie^ural  ^^^^^  t-han  the  French  rural,  school  to  provide  a  panacea  for  aU 
problem.        the  ills  of  the  country-side.    And  so,  though  it  does  not  directly 
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the  practical  results  of  those  methods  as  illustrated  by  the  skill»  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  good  sense  of  the  people  in  whose  training  those  methods  have 
been  applied.*'— M.  Sadler  in  "  How  far  can  we  Learn  Anything  of  Practi* 
cal  Value  from  the  Study  of  Foreign  Systems  of  Education  1 '' 
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concern  our  educational  authorities  to  diagnose,  .much  less  to 
prescribe,  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  in 
many  of  the  rural  parts  of  England,  it  seems  none  the  less  clear 
tliat  it  is  highly  advisable  to  try  and  obtain  a  general  view  of  the 
present  position  of  affairs  before  venturing  to  state  where  and 
how  the  school  can  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  matter. 

Attention  has  abeady  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  rural  prob-  The  rural 
lem  in  England  is  radically  different  from  what  it  is  in  France.  ^^  ®"^* 
Owing  to  the  preponderance  of  large  farms  in  England  the  vast 
majority  of  the  children  who  attend  the  village  schools  are  the 
children  of  the  labourers,  whose  future  career,  as  a  rule,  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  sons  of  the  French  peasants.    Economically 
the  problem  seems  likewise  different  in  the  two  countries.     In 
France  the  major  part  of  the  soil  is  farmed  directly  by  its  owners, 
except  in  the  districts  where  the  metayer  system  of  cultivation 
prevails.   In  England  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  has,  apart  from 
the  tithe,  to  support  three  categories  of   persons — the  landlord, 
the  tenant,  and  the  labourer,  and  that  with  no  margin  against 
bad  years  such  as  Protection  in  a  measure  affords.    If  the  present 
crisis  in  agriculture  continues,  it  may  end,  as  some  people  think, 
in  the  squeezing  out  of  the  landlords,  as  the  least  essential  econo-  The  landlord, 
mically  of  the  three.    Such  an  eventuality  would  be  scarcely  a 
gain  if  the  only  tie  between  the  remaining  parties  were  that  of  a 
cash  nexus.    Of  course,  there  is  the  alternative  of  the  landlord 
tiu*ning  round  and  farming  his  own  land,  and  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  altogether  improbable,  except  in  the  case  of  very  large  estates. 
Under  present  conditions  large  farms,  unfortunately,  seem  more 
likely  to  pay  than  small  holdings,  except  where  the  latter  are  ex- 
ceptionally situated.    The  improvements  in  French  farming,  as 
far  as  education  is  concerned,  must  largely  come,  for  the  present  at 
least,  through  the  primary  or  higher  primary  school.      In  England  Not  merely  a 
the  sons  of  the  farming  class  go  to  secondary  schools.    The  rural  J'^Sn^ari'^ 
problem  is,  therefore,  quite  as  much  a  secondary  as  a  primary  education 
education  problem.*     We  must  not  only  educate  Hodge  but  hisP"^^^®"*- 
master. 

It  seems  generally  agreed  that  the  chief  defect  of  the  modern  The  farmer. 
English  farmer  is  that  he  has  yet  to  realise  the  value  of  co-opei-ative 
association,  not  only  for  the  piu'chase  of  cake  and  "  artificial " 
(a  matter  in  which  he  might  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  French  culti- 
vator's book),  but  also  for  the  marketing  of  his  produce,  and  for 
obtaining  in  relation  to  this  more  favourable  rates  from  the  railway 
companies. 

Owing  to  the  agricultural  labour  market  having  been  in  many  The  labour 
districts  for  years  overstocked,  the  farmer  was  formerly  placed,  ^l'*®*****"* 
as    regards    the  |;labour   market,  in   a   singularly   independent 

*  One  who  is  living  and  working  in  the  midst  of  the  problem  writes : 
"  The  farmer  wants  to  be  humanized  as  the  squire.  He  wants  to  add  to 
his  soil  apprenticeship  enough  book-learning  to  keep  accounts,  to  supervise 
machinery,  to  check  imposition  in  manure  and  seed,  to  work,  if  a  small 
roan,  co-operation,  to  put  out  piece- work>  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  men,"  
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position.  Until  a  few  years  back  it  was  more  or  less  a  favour 
on  his  part  to  take  on  a  man.  Now,  unluckily  for  him,  the 
whirligig  of  time  has  brought  its  revenge,  and  labour  is  often 
woefully  scarce.  It  is  difficult  for  the  farmer  to  change  at  once 
his  somewhat  imperious  manners  in  dealing  with  the  men.  It 
is  only  natural  for  the  labourer,  on  finding  the  tide  setting  in  in 
his  favour,  to  prove  somewhat  restless,  not  to  say  restive.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  some  farmers  must  learn  that  the  men  of 
to-day  must  be  led  rather  than  driven.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
feeling  that  some  of  them  have  engendered  in  their  subordinates 
is  not  far  removed  from  downright  hatred. 

As  for  the  men,  the  best  of  them  have  too  often  migrated  to  the 
towns.  Higher  wages  and  greater  freedom  have  been  the  main 
incentives.  Those  who  are  left  are  frequently  the  least  enter- 
prising, the  least  strong,  and  the  least  desirable;  skilled  labour 
is  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer,  as  the  old  generation  die  out.  What 
is  wanted  in  the  present  race  is  more  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  a  greater 
keenness  to  get  on,  and  less  of  the  spirit  of  shirk. 

How  can  the  school  help  ?  By  making  the  education  given 
in  its  class-rooms  a  better  preparation  for  the  life  the  majority  of 
rural  children  have  before  them  ;  not  by  cutting  down  its  so-caUed 
literary  and  intellectual  side,  but  by  bringing  it  more  into  sym- 
pathy and  accord  with  rural  Hfe.  The  recent  circular  on  the 
dra wing-up  of  time-tables  gives  all  the  local  option  that  is  desiitibJe 
in  the  matter.  In  this  way  the  curriculum  can  be  given,  as  in  France, 
an  agricultural  tinge  without  injuring  its  main  features.  Th^ 
pictures  on  the  walls,  the  books  the  pupils  use,  the  subject  matter 
of  the  teacher's  lessons,  can  be  chiefly  concerned  with  the  country 
and  with  agriculture.  In  connection  with  this  a  great  point 
should  be  made  of  Nature  study,  and  the  "  school  journey  "  should 
figure  prominently  on  the  programme. 

Manual  training  for  boys,  with  cooking  and  laundiy  woik  for 
girls,  should  be  promoted  everywhere.  School  gardens,  more  of 
the  Boscombe*  than  the  French  type,  should  be  started,  and  this 
side  of  the  school  work  might  be  encouraged  by  prizes  given 
by  the  agricultural  societies.  Love  of  the  country  should 
be  inculcated,  the  noble  side  of  honest  toil,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  self-help  should  be  the  dominant  notes  of  the  instruction 
pjiven.  Evening  continuation  schools  should  be  more  widely 
established,  and  rendered  as  practical  as  possible. 

But  this  involves  further  desirable  changes.  Practical  agri- 
culture should   be   taught  in  the  training  colleges,  or  at  least 

an  abundant  supply  of  holiday  courses  on  the  subject  arranged, 

—     -Ill  .     • — — — I * 

*  See  Vol.  11.  of  Special  Reports  (Cd.  8943),  "  The  School  Gardens 
at  Boscombe  British  School,"  by  T.  Q.  Rooper,  H.M.I. ;  and  for  fuller 
details  on  curricula  for  country  schools  see  Leaflet  No.  7  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Education  Committee,  by  Rus ;  Leaflet  15,  by  Mr.  J.  C,  Medd ; 
Leaflet  20,  by  Mr.  H.  Lee  Warner ;  Leaflet  18,  by  T.  G.  R. ;  I^flet  19  (on 
evening  schools),  by  Mr.  H.  Macan.  There  is  also  an  instructive  paper 
on  the  teacliing  of  gardening  by  peripatetic  professors  by  the  same  writer 
in  the  "  Journul  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  March  16th,  iboo. 
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such  as  the  Cambridge  County  Council  and  other  county  councils 
have  established,  with  a  diploma  for  successful  candidates.*  The 
position  of  the  coiintry  teachers  should  be  improved,  especially 
in  regard  to  fixity  of  tenure,  and  it  might  be  advisable  to  earmark 
grants  for  salaries.  Perhaps,  in  place  of  the  millions  that  the 
Stat^  has  voted  to  the  relief  of  local  taxation  it  would  have  been 
better  for  it  to  have  assumed  the  chief  cost  of  education,  or  at  least 
have  definitely  devote^  the  money  granted  in  relief  of  the  rates 
to  education.  Again,  if  practicable,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  differentiate  town  and  country  schools.  Why  should  the 
teachers  eomplain?  In  secoiidary  education  a  man  has  gen- 
eraUy  to  definitely  decide  whether  he  will  teach  classics,  mathe- 
matics^, science,  or  modern  languages,  and  direct  his  studies 
accordingly.  The  secondary  schools  are  without  doubt  the  better 
for  this  differentiation.  If  salaries  in  country  schools  were  higher, 
there  would  be  no  economic  cause  for  complaint. 

Seeing  that  often  four-fifths  and  even  more  of  the  maintenance 
in  some  of  the  rural  denominational  schools  comes  out  of  the  public  .  a  j  •  • 
purse,  in  the  shape  of  a  Government  grant,  it  seems  rather  false  trative!*"*" 
economy  to  refuse  to  make  up  out  of  the  public  funds  whatever 
may  be  the  narrow  margin  between  the  present  grant  and 
the  requirements  of  efficiency  on  the  ground  of  principle, 
and  thereby  hinder  the  children  in  the  voluntary  schools  from 
attaining  their  full  development.  This  extra  grant  would  be 
one  of  the  best  investments  for  the  State  to  make,  especially 
if  it  carried  with  it  the  right  of  the  locality  to  be 
represented  on  the  board  of  management  of  these  schools.  Pro- 
vided that  the  religious  instruction  is  duly  safeguarded,  the 
clergy  have  already  given  many  indications  that  they  will  not 
object  to  but  rather  welcome  local  control.  Of  course,  the 
great  obstacles  to  instituting  one  single  comprehensive  local  autho- 
rity in  the  country  are  the  small  isolated,  independent  areas  of  the 
school  boards,  which  have  prevented  them  from  doing  the  good 
work  that  the  large  boards  in  the  towns  have  done.f  Were  the 
county  area,  with  the  county  council  as  the  paramount  educa- 
tional authority,  made  to  al^sorb  these  isolated  areas,  we  should 
obtain  the  same  homogeneity  of  not  only  primary  but  primary 
and  secondary  education  as  in  France,  without  however  separating 
the  two  grades  so  completely  as  in  that  country.  This  would 
enormously  help  to  "  focus "  the  educational  wants  of  eacli 
locality,  and  make  the  locality  itself  more  ready  to  supply  them,  ^he  depend. 

It  has  throughout,  of  course,  been  assumed  that  the  rural  school,  ence  of  the 
as  the  outcome  of  rural  life,  should  do  its  utmost  to  prepare  for  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^'« 
and  promote  the  future  welfare  of  the  children.    It  is  only  neces-     *    '' 
sa! y  to  mention,  in  order  to  dismiss,  as  wicked  and  impossible, 
the  theory  that  the  school,  in  tlie  selfish  interests  of  the  few,  should 
l)e  so  transformed  and  deformed  as  to  turn  out  in  this  the  twen- 


*  See  also  Mr.  C.  S.  Roundeirs  speech  in  "  Natiu-e  Study  in  Elementary 
Schools ''  (The  Bugby  Advertiser  Office,  1901).      ' 
t  See  Sir  John  (Jorst's  speech  at  the  Fishmongers*  Hall,  January,  1901. 
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tieth  century  a  race  of  serfs  and  helots  of  the  ascri^i  glebce  type, 
whose, function  is  to  pro\ide  a  more  abundant  supply  of  cheap 
labour.  But  all  these  suggestions  for  improving  the  rural  school 
depend  for  their  ultimate  success  and  justification  on  the  con- 
ditions of  life  which  await  its  alumni.  The  school,  however 
perfect,  can  only  give  at  the  most  the  aptitudes  and  aspii*ations 
for  a  country  life.  If  the  pupils  on  leaving  the  school  do  not 
find  a  fair  field  at  home  for  these  aptitudes  and  aspirations  the 
best  of  them  will  leave  the  villages,  just  as  the  best  of  the  present 
generation  have  done,  and  the  agricultural  bias  given  to  the  school 
will  be  simply  thrown  away.  One  may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  once 
more  permitted  to  go  outside  the  school,  though  not  bej'ond  its 
lawful  sphere  of  influence,  to  ask  what  are  the  present  conditions  and 
prospects  of  the  country-bred  lad,  and  how  they  maj'  be  bettered. 
T*ie  Htatug  At  the  present  time,  and  it  is  no  good  blinking  at  what  is  a 
laboiuw!™  patent  fact,  the  agricultural  labourer's  status  has  somehow  or 
another  become  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  menial  in  the 
social  scale.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  whether,  as  some 
people  assert,  the  board  school  has  helped  to  spread  the  cult  of 
the  black  coat  and  top  hat  of  the  small  clerk  or  draper's  assistant, 
in  holding  them  up  before  the  pupils'  eyes  as  the  emblems  and 
insignia  of  gentility,  to  the  detiiment  and  depreciation  of  other 
equally  worthy  callings.  It  is  much  to  be  suspected  that  the 
social  atmosphere  in  wliich  we  live  has  been  in  these  matters  by 
far  the  potent  factor.  But  when  a  father  '^dth  a  family  of  eight 
children,  living  in  the  slums  of  London,  and  earning  wages  below 
those  of  many  a  "  teamerman,"  who  is  far  better  housed  and  fed, 
refuses  t«  let  his  two  eldest  sons  come  into  the  countrv  to  have  a 
year's  tiial  at  agricultural  work,*  on  the  ground  that  such  work 
is  "  only  fit  for  children  ©ut  of  reformatories,"  it  is  evident  we  have 
got  something  deeper  than  a  mere  school  problem  to  solve, 
although,  if  our  country  teachers'  position  were  improved,  we 
might  have  the  teachers  as  strongly  in  favour  of  the  country- 
side as  in  France. 
Need  of  local  Assuming  that  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  present  state  of  affaire, 
*^®®P®J^^**^"  it  seems  clear  that,  if  the  seed  sown  in  the  school  is  to  bear  fruit, 
Rchool.  something  must  be  done  by  everyone  concerned  in  the  welfare 

of  the  country  to  help  the  labourer  to  better  himself  and  his  position 
i  n  every  possible  way.  The  truth  is  that  \illage  life  wants  tjuicken- 
ing  and  reorganising.  The  old  feudal  ties  are  passing  away, 
but,  fortunately,  there  are  other  possible  bases  for  loyalty  and 
The  landlord,  mutual  good  feeling.  First,  there  is  the  rdle  of  the  landlord.  He 
can  do  much  to  render  country  life  attractive  by  keeping  his 

*  It  is  worth  considering  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  enter- 
prising farmers  to  take  one  or  two  lads  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  out  of  the 
town  on  a  year's  trisl.  There  b  much  to  be  done  on  a  farm  which  is  really 
a  boy's  work, and  even  if  the  lad  wished  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
benefit  to  his  physique  and  so  to  his  wage-earning  capacity  would  be  very 
great.  I  have  to  thank  my  brother,  Mr.  J.  Neville  Brereton,  for  this  and 
othef  sugfjostions  and  criticisms  on  the  agricultural  side  of  my  report. 
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cottage  property,  as  indeed  many  do,  in  at  least  thoroughly  habit- 
able repair.  The  value  of  cottage  property  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  rent  it  pays,  but  by  the  accommodation  it  gives.  Good 
cottages  are  as  necessary  to  a  well-managed  estate  as  good 
bullock  boxes.  If  the  landlord  wishes  to  bind  the  labourer  anew 
to  the  soil,  he  must  give  him  at  least  a  stake  in  it.  He  must  afford 
him  a  chance,  if  possible,  of  getting  on  and  making  money.  In 
fact,  what  is  wanted  is  the  mending  of  several  rungs  in  the  agri- 
cultural ladder,  so  that  a  man  may  be  able  to  rise  from  the  plough. 
Far  from  refusing  to  cut  up  a  field  or  two  in  allotments,  a  wise 
landlord  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  encourage  the  people  in  the 
place  to  take  them  up. 

Is  it  not  desirable  that  many  of  the  farmers  should  study  to  The  farmer, 
improve  their  relations  with  the  men,  and  endeavour  to  pay 
higher  wages  in  order  to  retain  the  labour  ?  The  difficulties  are 
great,  but  one  is  impelled  to  think  not  insuperable.  Perhaps,  by 
encouraging  his  men  to  do  as  much  piecework  as  possible,  he 
may  assist  them  to  become  as  efficient  as  theh*  forefathers  were. 
His  wage  bill  \vi\\  be  higher,  but  he  will  probably  find  the  sweat  of 
the  labourer's  brow  the  best  manure  his  farm  can  have.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  help  to  promote  cordial  relations  by  reviving 
the  old  farm  festivities  of  harvest  and  Christmas  frolics,  and  pre- 
senting prizes  for  the  best  ploughing  and  hoeing  done  on  his  place. 

Again,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  social  and  financial,  might  not  many  The  clergy, 
of  the  village  clergy  do  somewhat  more  to  imitate  the  methods 
and  resourceful  activity  of  their  brother  clergy  in  the  great  towns  ? 
The  clergy,  as  someone  has  justly  said,  and  this  naturally  includes 
the  Nonconformists,  form  the  greatest  agency  for  social  work  in  ' 
England.  Let  each  village  clergyman  then  help  to  establish  a 
reading-room,  in  which  lectures  can  be  given,  as  in  France,  or 
utihse  the  school  building  for  the  same  purpose.  Even  if  he  does 
not  take  part  in  games  he  can  lend  an  interested  support  to  the 
village  sports.  A  field  can  nearly  always  be  found  for  cricket. 
A  pretty  custom,  which  we  have  well-nigh  lost  in  England,  but 
which  still  obtains  in  France,  is  that  ©f  each  village  having  its 
fete  day.    This  might  well  be  revived. 

The  village  schoolmaster  would  no  doubt  admirablv  second  the  The  school- 
social  efforts  of  the  clergyman.     It  is  not  to  be  gainsayed  that 
his  burden  of  so-called  extraneous  tasks*   is  sometimes  unfaii* 


*  The  two  aides  of  the  question  are  very  well  summarised  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts : — 

"  One  of  the  most  unfair  features  in  the  occupancy  of  the  poet  of  teiEtcher 
in  the  village  school  is  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  made  a  condition  of 
appointment  to  and  tenancy  in  the  mastership  of  the  school  that  certain 
extraneous  tasks  shall  be  performed.  These  tasks  are  mainly  thoee 
connected  with  the  church  choir  and  the  Sunday-school.  And  not  only 
is  the  present  position  often  unjust  to  the  occupant  of  the  mastership  of 
the  school,  but  it  is  most  fruitful  in  provoking  troubles  in  connection 
with  the  tenure  of  his  office.  Now,  we  do  not  say  that  the  village  school 
master  should  not  play  the  village  organ  or  traiR  the  village  choir.  But 
we  do  say  that  he  aiiould  be  permitted  to  please  himself  about  the  matter. 
5342  K 
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and  excessive,  but  when  one  sees  the  fei'vour  with  which  tire 
French  teacher  accepts  these  outside  duties,  one  simply  refuses 
to  behave  Uiat  the  EngHsli  teacher  is  likely  to  pix)ve  for  one  moment 
any  whit  less  ])atriotic  and  public  minded,  if  the  call  is  made  to 
him  in  a  proper  fashion. 
Othei  Then  again,  soinetliing  ma^y  Ije  doiie  by  reviving  and  promoting 

■gencus.  viJlage  industries,  which,  if  they  are  skilled  trades,  can  not  only 
exist  but  flourish  in  s{>ite  of  the  stress  of  outside  competition, 
aiul  it  is  difficult  to  see-  why  the  co-operative  system  of  trading 
should  not  be  possible  in  some  cases  among  the  villagers,  why 
it  should  not  lead  them  to  found  their  own  diopByasthe(^.ratives 
have  done  in  the  factory  districts.  In  connection  with  this  it 
would  be  useful  to  start  village  banks,  whenever  it  i»  practicable. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,,  the  country  problem,  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns,  the  status  and  economic  position  of  the  w^orking<ilasses, 
is  not  so  acute  as  the  problem  in  the  town.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  of  stagnation,  but  this  is.  a  pool  which  it  should  not 
be  beyond  the  power  of  the  angel  of  mutual  goodwill  to  stir  u}> 
and  endue  with  healing  virtues.  There  is  at  least  no  submerged 
tenth,  which  seems  in  the  towns  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  private 
initiative  to  deal  with  and  elevate  it 
CbBcrvsion.  Tlvese  few  ))aragt*a))hs  are  not  meant  to  be  in  any  way  exhaustive. 
Tliey  are  only  the  rough  headings  of  chapters  which  might  easily 
be  expanded  to  double  and  treble  the  size  of  the  report  it^lf .  Yet 
in  giving  setting  and  propoilion  to  the  question  of  rural  education 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  found  out  of  place.  The  rura) 
])rob]ein,  in  fact,  has  a  threefold  aspect — economic,  social,  and 
educational — ^and,  j)eradventui'e,  though  highly  important,  the 
educational  factoi-  is  the  least  important  of  the  tliree. 

CLOUDiESLEY   BftERETOX. 

December,  1900;  revised  December,  1901. 


Farther,  we  think  it  highly  improper  to  make  ability  and  willingness 
to  perform  these  duties  on^  of  the  conditions  of  appointjnent  to  the  head 
teaehership  of  a  public  ekmentary  village  school." — "The  Negleet  of 
Village  Education,''  by  T.  J.  Macnamara*  LL.D.,  M.P. 

"The  rural  elemeatary  school  teacher  aeems  to  me  at  this  moment  the 
spoilt  child  of  education.  His  interests  are  watchfully  guarded  in  Parlia- 
ment and  outside  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers^  and  its  organs  in 
the  Preis.  He  is  harassed  by  fewer  examinations,  his  holidays  are  more 
numaraua,  and  lus  working  hours,  so  far  as  his  prescribed  hours  are  con- 
cerned, are  more  restricted  tjhan  in  any  other  department  of  the  profession 
of  teaching.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  him  in  request  for 
othar  useful  occupations,  with  advantage  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others, 
in  country  parishes.  But  even  here  there  are  ill-advisers,  who  would 
fain  debar  him,  under  the  plea  of  resisting  so-called  '  extraneous  '  duties, 
from  enlarging  bis  sphere  of  usefulness.  When  one  compares  his  work, 
a^id  emoluments,  and  mental  outfit  with  those  of  the  governess,  the 
master,  or  njistress  of  any  boarding  school,  or  the  country  curate,  on 
\vliich  side,  from  a  purely  mercenary  iK>int  of  view,  does  the  balance  lie 
of  adequate  remuneration,  of  leisure,  and  of  independence  1 " — Rev.  J. 
Iiee  Warner,  formerly  fellow  and  tutor  of  University  (V>lloge,  Oxford,  i 
the  "BcliofJ  Ouardian,"  March  11th,  181)0. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Shortage  of  Male  Recruits  for  the  Teaching 

Profession. 

The  question  of  the  falling-off  in  the  number  of  male  recruits  for  the 
teaching  profession  is  discussed  in  a  masterly  way  by  M.  Forfer,  the 
Academy  Inspector  at  Laon,  in  an  article  quoted  in  ejrtenso  in  the  Rewe 
Pt'dagogufue  of  October  15tn,  1901.  The  chief  points  in  the  article  may 
be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

More  male  teachers  are  wanted.  Why  not  then  increase  the  number  of 
places  in  the  normal  school  for  intending  teachers  ]  Because  there  are 
barely  enough  candidates  for  the  present  i)laces.  Wliat  are  the  reasons  for 
this  falling-off  of  candidates  for  a  profession  which  down  to  1887  was  so 
l)opular  ?  (1)  The  imposition  of  a  year's  military  service  in  1889.  (2)  The 
requirement  that  all  intending  candidates  should  have  the  "  hrtvttr  (3 » 
The  difficulty  which  country  children  find  in  getting  the  necessary 
preparation ;  the  country  schoolmaster  is  hard  enough  worked  already. 
The  brightest  country  children  now  go  to  the  higher  primary  school,  but 
the  best  of  them  on  leaving  it  take  up  some  more  lucrative  calling  than 
.  that  of  the  schoolmaster.  (4)  As  a  rule  only  the  weaker  pupils  in  these 
schools  take  up  teaching.  (5)  The  poor  pay  that  the  stagmire  starts  on  ; 
though  the  capable  stagiaire  gets  speedy  promotion.  Yet  the  stagiaires 
who  deserve  such  promotion  are  not  very  numerous.  (6)  The  teachers,  by 
their  complaints,  turn  many  away  from  the  profession.  Yet  they  freely 
put  their  own  sons  into  it.  Out  of  58  pupil- teacher^  in  the  Laon  Training 
College,  20  are  the  sons  or  brothers  of  teachers. 

The  remedy  therefore,  he  argues,  is  to  give  the  teachers  a  direct  interest 
in  the  question  of  recruiting  for  the  profession,  and  he  proposes  that  the 
County  Councils  should  be  asked  for  a  grant  with  which  to  remunerate 
schoolmasters  who  prepare  candidates  for  the  examinatioo.  Another 
proposal  is  to  founa  a  «ort  of  preparatory  normal  school  alongside  of 
the  Training  College— a  kind  of  educational  seminary  or  nursery  for  future 
teachers. 


APPENDIX  II. 

The  Personal  Ixfluexce  of  the  Teacher  in  Securing 

a  Good  Attendance. 

The  part  which  may  be  played  by  the  teacher  in  improving  the 
attendance  at  school  is  touchea  upon  by  the  Minister  in  a  ciicular  to  the 
Prefects  (Nov.,  1901).  After  calling  on  the  latter  to  report  on  cases  in 
which  the  present  law  is  not  eoforced,  and  stating  that  the  "  Qovemment 
considers  it  a  duty  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  tningd  which  is  likely  to 
compromise  the  results  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Republic,"  the 
Minister  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  immense  importance  of  the  personal 
influence  and  action  of  the  teachers  in  the  matter.  He  adds  that  "  in  his 
proposals  for  promotion  or  reward  in  favour  of  mate  and  female  teachers 
the  Academy  Inspector  should  especially  take  into  account  the  efforts  they 
liave  made  in  this  direction." 
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APPENDIX  III. 

Ministerial  CiRcrLAR  ox  the    Simplificatiox   of    Frexch 

Syntax. 

On  the  actual  situation  of  the  question  a  friend  writing  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1901,  says:— "The  spelling;  reform  is  still  pending  between  the 
Academy  and  the  Ministrj-.  My  opinion  is  that  the  regulations  will  be  of 
no  avail  against  current  usage.  In  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Paris,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  one  does  not  believe  one  is  bound  by  the  circular  of 
March.  ^  Tne  spirit  of  the  reform  is  adopted^  everywhere.  The  famous 
curiosities  in  spellini^  (' chinoiseries  orthographiques^)  have  had  their  day. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  authoritjr  as  yet  for  establishing  this  reform. 
What  is  most  clear  and  definite  is  that  at  present  in  the  schools  of 
Paris  the  teacher  passes  very  rapidly  over  the  old  rules  that  are  in  the  way 
of  being  abolished.  One  no  longer  upends  time  over  them.  The  question 
will  certainly  come  up  again  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Till  then  one 
hesitates,  and  waits  for  a  definite  'yes  or  no.'  &ut  the  out-and-out 
opposition  are  beaten.'^ 

APPENDIX  IV. 
Selectiox  of  Sch(K)L  Books. 

This  selection  is  limited  to  a  list  drawn  up  every  year  by  a  committee 
largely  composed  of  menil)ers  of  the  conseil  departemental  and  presided 
over  by  the  academy  inspector,  which  in  itself  is  a  resume  of  the  different 
lists  of  suggested  books  which  have  been  sent  in  hj  the  cantonal  assemblies 
of  teachers  who  thus  have  the  first  and  last  word  m  the  matter. 


APPExXDlX  V. 

Ministerial    Circular    as    to    the    Aim    of  REPriiLicAX 

Schools. 

'^  The  Republican  school  is  not  an  institution  apart,  living  a  life  of  its 
own^  and  confining  itself  to  the  conscientious  apprenticeship  of  reading  and 
writmg,  of  spelling  and  arithmetic.  It  is  the  first,  I  mean  at  once  the 
most  humble  and  most  important,  of  social  institutions,  the  one  which 
prepares,  in  order  to  take  our  place,  the  younger  generations  animated  with 
the  patriotic  and  republican  spirit.  It  is  a  sort  of  national  workshop,  in 
which  is  being  forged  the  France  of  to-morrow,  and  from  which  will  issue 
the  ffreat  mass  of  citizens,  workers,  and  soldiers,  who  thirty  years  hence 
will  hold  in  their  hands  tne  destinies  of  the  country.  Thus  nothing  which 
goes  on  in  the  school  is  indifferent  to  the  country.  And  this  is  what  gives 
you  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  to  take  a  direct  interest  in  it"  (Circular 
addressed  by  M.  Poincare  to  the  cantonal  deU  gates,  July  10th,  1895.) 
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RURAL  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 


The  following  Report  is  based  upon  an  inquiry  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  into  the  condition 
of  primaiy  education  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  departments 
of  the  Seine  InfSrieure,  Eure,  Eure  et  Loir,  Loiret  and  Cher, 
with  special  reference  to  the  character  and  effects  of  the 
amcultural  instruction  in  the  village  schools,  and  the  training 
of  teachers  to  qualify  them  to  give  such  instruction.  These 
subjects  have  been  previously  dealt  with  at  length  in  the 
Report  on  "Agricultural  Education  in  France"  {^)  prepared  ^'^^' 
by  Mr.  H  M.  Jenkins,  F.G.S.,  for  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Technical  Instruction  (1884),  and  in  the  Report  on  "  French 
Agricultural  Schools  "  (*)  by  Major  Craigie,  Assistant  Secretary  '  ^'  ^^^^' 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  m  1888.*  The  recent  Report 
on  "  Agricultural  Education  in  France  "  (*)  by  Mr.  H.  Austin  « c.  9045-3n 
Lee,  C.B.,  Commercial  Attach^  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris 
deals  mainly  with  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools,  with  only 
incidental  references  to  the  pnmary  schools.  When  the  Reports 
by  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Major  Craigie  were  issued,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  reforms  in  rural  education 
inaugurated  in  1879,  and  considerable  changes  in  the  laws  affecting 
education  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
process  of  reconstruction,  moreover,  which  has  commenced  in 
our  own  system  of  rural  education,  adds  a  special  interest  to 
the  examination  of  French  methods  at  the  present  moment. 
France  differs  so  widely  from  England  in  its  social,  economic, 
and  agricultural  conditions,  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a 
system  which  may  have  succeedea  in  the  one  country  will 
equallv  meet  the  needs  of  the  other.  Still  the  experience 
gained  in  France  during  the  past  twenty  years  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  service.  The  problems  to  be  solved  there  were  very  similar 
to  those  with  which  we  are  confronted  to-day.  The  instruction 
in  the  village  schools  was  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  requirements 
of  rural  life,  the  attendance  was  very  unsatisfactory,  there  was 

♦Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  joint  Report  on  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools  in  1^'rance,  of  Mr.  A.  N.  Bonaparte 
Wyae  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Hughes-Dowling,  to  the  Commission  on  Manual  and 
Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  (Appendices  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
1898  [C.  8926])  :  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Giirs  Report  on  Agricultural  Or/?ranisation 
and  State  Am  to  Agriculture  in  France,  in  the  Report  of  the  Recess 
Committee  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Department  of  Afpriculture  and 
Industries  for  Ireland,  with  Appendices,  1896  (Dublm,  Browne  & 
Nolan ;  London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin)  (out  of  pnnt):  and  to  the  Report  to  the 
Foreign  Office  on  Agricultural  Education  in  France,  by  Mr.  H.  Austin 
Lee  (Miscellaneous  Series,  No.  005,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports, 
Foreign  Office,  June,  1899  [C.  9045-33]). 
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an  almost  entire  absence  of  instruction  for  those  who  had  left 
school;  and  the  migration  to  urban  districts  was  everywhere 
increasing. 

The  departments  named  afford  a  convenient  field  for  inquiiy. 
Their  general  agricultural  character  is  not  dissimilar  from  that 
of  England,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  where  the  vine  is 
largely  cultivatea.  At  the  same  time,  the  different  methods  oi 
cultivation,  the  variety  of  the  crops  grown,  and  the  various 
forms  of  land  tenure  make  it  possible  to  study  the  ettect  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  rural  schools  imder  very  varying  con- 
ditions. The  area  to  be  covered,  however,  is  so  vast,  comprising 
some  31,837  square  kilometres,  and  including  some  4,OO0Lschools, 
that  man^  years*  patient  study  would  be  necessary  before  any 
final  opinion  could  be  formed.  The  particular  quality  of  each 
school  depends,  as  in  England,  mainly  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
individual  teacher,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  local  authority. 
This  Report,  therefore,  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  a 
summary  of  personal  impressions.  Generalisations  fix)m  limited 
experience  are  always  apt  to  be  erroneous,  and  possibly  another 
visitor  to  the  same  departments  might  arrive  at  very  different 
conclusions. 

Organization  of  Primarv  Instruction. 

By  the  law  of  October  30,  1886,  primary  schools  comprise : — 

(1.)  Infetnt  schools  and  classes. 

(2.)  Primary  elementary  schools. 

(3.)  Higher  primary  schools,  or  higher  standards  attached 
to  primary  elementary  schools,  and  called  "cottr«  compli- 
Tiientaires" 

(4.)  Technical  or  professional  schools. 

Primary  instruction,  of  every  grade  is  free,  and  is  compulsory 
for  all  children  from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  unless  they 
have  obtained  the  "certiJiccU  d'etudea  prvmairea*'  for  which 
they  are  eUgible  at  the  age  of  eleveiL 

The  chief  local  authority  in  each  department  is  the  Depart- 
mental Council,  consisting  of  the  Prefet  (President),  the 
Inspecteur  d' Academic  (Vice-President),  four  members  of  the 
Conseil  General  (or  County  Council)elected  by  their  colleagues, the 
director  of  the  male  and  directress  of  the  ifemale  Training  &6}leges^ 
two  male  and  two  female  teachers  elected  respectively  by  their 
fellow-teachers,  and  two  Inspectors  of  Primary  Education  nomi- 
nated by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  presence  ol 
elementary  teachers  upon  the  Departmental  Coimcil  is  note- 
worthy. The  members  receive  no  pay  for  their  services,  but  an 
allowance  for  travelling  expenses  is  made  to  those  Inspectors  of 
Primary  Education  and  Teachers  who  do  not  resiae  at  the 
capital  of  a  department.  The  Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  determines  the  number, 
character  and  position  of  public  primary  schools  of  every  grade, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  engaged  in  them.     Its 
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other  duties  are  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  prom'ammes, 
methods,  and  rules  promulgated  by  the  Central  Council  at  Paris, 
to  organise  the  medical  inspection  of  the  schools,  to  issue  rules 
as  to  their  internal  management,  to  determine  what  schools 
require  an  a^istant  teacher,  and  to  suspend  or  dismiss  teachers, 
who  have  the  right,  however,  of  appearing  before  the  Council 
and  of  appeaUng  to  the  Minister.  Members  of  the  Departmental 
Council  nold  office  for  three  years.  Other  people  interested  in 
education  are  co-opted  as  advisory  members  of  the  Council,  but 
have  no  voting  power.  In  each  Canton  one  or  more  delegates 
are  appointed  dv  the  Coimcil  to  visit  and  supervise  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  the  Canton,  and  each  delegate  has 
particular  schools  definitely  placed  under  his  care.  Each 
delegate  holds  office  for  three  years  and  is  expected  to  furnish 
the  Departmental  Coimcil  with  full  reports  on  the  condition  and 
needs  of  primary  education  within  his  district. 

Every  Commune  should  be  provided  with  at  least  one  public 
primary  school,  but  the  Departmental  Council  may,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  allow  two  or 
more  Communes  to  be  united  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  one  school  When  a  single  Commune,  or  the  Com- 
mimes  which  have  been  united,  have  500  or  more  inhabitants, 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  pubUc  primary  school  for  girls. 
This  rule,  however,  is  only  gradually  being  enforced.  In  the 
Seine  Inferieure,  for  instance,  there  are  10  Communes  with  a 
population  exceeding  500,  where  there  is  no  public  primary 
school  for  girls,  in  Eure  et  Loir  15,  in  Loiret  8,  and  in  Cher  13. 

The  expenses  of  primary  education  are  distributed  in  the 
following  manner :  - 

The  State  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  inspectors, 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  students  at  the  Training  Colleges. 

The  Departments  pay  the  rent  and  cost  of  repairing  their 
Training  Collies,  the  expenses  connected  with  tne  Academy 
Inspector's  offices,  and  an  allowance  of  not  less  than  300  francs 
per  annum  to  each  of  the  Primary  Inspectors,  independently 
of  their  regular  salary. 

The  Communes  pay  the  rent,  if  any,  of  the  school  buildings, 
the  cost  of  repairing  them,  a  lodging  allowance  to  teachers, 
where  there  is  no  school-house,  the  expense  of  lighting  and 
heating  the  schools,  of  supplying  and  renewing  school  furniture, 
registers,  and  books,  and  the  wages  of  caretakers,  &c. 

In  every  Commune  there  is  a  School  Committee  {Uanmiia' 
aion  Scolaire),  composed  of  the  Mayor,  or  his  nominee,  as  Pre- 
sident; of  one  or  more  Cantonal  del^ates,  according  to  the 
nimiber  of  Cantons  included  in  the  Commune,  nominated 
by  the  Inspector  of  the  Academy ;  and  of  members  elected  bv 
the  Municipal  Councils  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  their 
total  number.  The  Inspector  of  Primary  Instruction  for  the 
district  is  an  ex-officio  member.  The  Committee  should  meei 
at  least  once  every  three  months,  and  any  member  who  fails  to 
attend  three  consecutive  meetings  without  reasonable  excuse 
loses  his  seat.    The  duties  of  the  Committee  are  to  draw  up 
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annually  before  the  commencement  of  the  school  year  a  list  of 

all  children  fh)m  6  to  13  years  of  age,  to  enforce  the  attendance 

laws  and  inflict  penalties  K>r  disobedience  to  them,  and  to  establish 

a  School  Fmid  {caisse  d'ecole).    This  fund  is  intended  to  assist 

poor  children  to  attend  school,  by  providing  thena  with  warm 

food  in  winter,  clothes  and  boots,  and  for  the  purchase  of  school 

material    The  members  of  the  Committee  have  no  riffht  of  entry 

into  the  schools,  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  character  or 

methods  of  instruction,  nor  have  they  any  control    over  the 

schools  or  the  teachers. 

» C.  R926,  Without  a  knowledge  of  these  particulars,  some  of  which  may 

r^^TOndices   ^  ^^^  ^^  greater  detail  in  the  "  Joint  Report  on  Manual  antl 

of theReporta  Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools  m  France/'^  by  Mr. 

of  the  Com-    A.  N.  Bonaparte  Wyse,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Hughes   Dowling, 

Manual  and    ^^-^•»  ^^  ^  impossible  to  understand  how  largely  the  condition  of 

Practical  In-  rural  education  depends  upon   the  activity  of  the   municipal 

Atrnction  in    authorities,  or  to  see  how  far  the  elaborate  machinerv  devised  in 

sl&nnder  P*"^  attains  its  object. 

the  Board  of 

Education  in  ^coles  Motemelles, 

Ireland, 

I8P8.1  These  infant  schools,  which  receive  children  from  the  age  of 

two  to  six,  are  found  mostly  in  towns,  where  they  aflFord  a  con- 
venient asylum  to  which  mothers  who  are  at  work  may  send 
their  children.     The  school  hours  are  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.ni.  from 
March  1  to  November  1,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  from  8  &m. 
to  6  p.m.     Children  may  remain  at  them  all  oay,  and  most  of 
them  are  provided  with  a"  kitchen  (cavtim),  where  the  mid-day 
meal  can  be  cooked.     A  large  proportion  of  them  are  maintained 
by  various   Religious   Orders,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  the 
appointments  are  invariably  excellent.     Unfortunately,   when 
they  are  the  property  of  the  municipal  authorities,  they  are 
often  in  a  state  of  considerable  neglect    Writing  upon  this 
point  m  his  last  Report,  M.  Pouillot,  Inspecteur  d'Acad^mie  for 
Cher,  remarks : — "  The  condition  of  the  teaching  material  in  the 
majority  of  infant  schools  in  this  Department  is  poor,  and  it  will 
only  be  possible  to  improve  it  graaually,  relying  chiefly  on  tho 
goodwill,  initiative,  and  ability  of  the  teachers ;  for  the  municipal 
councils,  instead  of  regarding  their  schools  as  estabUshments  of 
primary  education,  where  infants  of  both  sexes  may  receive  in 
common  the  care  which  their  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
development  calls  for,  are  too  much  inclined  to  look  upon  them 
simply  as  nurseries."    The  two  schools  of  this  description  which 
I  visited  left  nothing  to  be  desired.    One  was  at  the  village  of 
Chaumont  on  the  Loire,  kept  by  the  Ursuline  Sisters,  ana  the 
other  (for  boys  only)  was  attached  to  the  National  Professional 
School  for  Practical  Engineering  at  Vierzon  (CherY     In  both 
instances  the  rooms  were  large,  bright  and  airj^,  tne  children 
clean  and  healthy,  and   the  arrangements   for  feeding  them 
admirable.    Each  child  had  a  diminutive  table,  chair,  ta  Wecloth, 
and  serviette.    Some  children  bring  their  own  food  and  have  it 
warmed  at  the  school,  others  pay  about  l^d  for  their  meal,  while 
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food  is  given  to  the  poor  ones.  At  Brou  and  Nogent-le-Rotrou 
(Eure  et  Loir)  the  kitchens  at  the  ^coles  matemeUes  are  said  to 
have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  poor  families  during  the 
winter. 


ilcoles  Primaires^ 

All  primary  schools  have  three  divisions  :— 

1.  Cours  dl^mentaire  (7-9  years  of  age). 

2.  Cours  moyen  (9-11  years  of  age). 

3.  Cours  sup^rieur  (11-13  years  of  age). 

The  upper  division  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  village  schools ; 
the  examination  for  the  certificat  d'^tiixies  primairea  is  upon 
the  work  of  the  middle  division,  and,  as  M.  Ferrand,  Inspecteur 
d'Academie  for  Loiret,  said  to  me,  "the  rural  school  does  not 
look  beyond  that."  K  any  rural  children  remain  at  school  after 
obtaining  the  certificate,  for  the  most  part  they  repeat  their 

Srevious  .lessons  in  a  rather  more  advanced  stage.    The  three 
ivisions  may  be  split  up  into  classes,  according  to  the  number 
of  pupils,  but  in  M.  Ferrand's  opinion  the  less  this  is  done  in 
rural  schools  the  better.     Very  many  of  them  have  only  a  single 
teacher,  and  the  multiplication  of  classes  entails  the  employment 
of  the  older  boys  as  monitors,   which  invariably  causes   the 
school  to  suffer.     It  is,  however,  a  diflicult  matter  for  the  teacher 
to  arrange  his  work  satisfactorily,  especially  when  the  childpen 
are  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  school  at  different  times  of  the 
year.    Schools  are  open  for  five  days  in  the  week,  the  usual 
hoUday  being  Thursday,  and  the  hours  are  from  8  a.m.   to  - 
11  a.m.,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.     It  rests  with  the  Prefect . 
and  Departmental  Council  to  fix  the  date  of  the  long  vacation, 
which  lasts  for  six  weeks,  and  they  are  recommended   by  a 
Circular  of  June  13,  1894,  to  fix  it  when  aCTicultural  or  in- 
dustrial operations  are  most  likely  to  keep  the  children  away 
from  school.     Practically  the  curriculum  is  the  same  for  all 
schools  (boys  and  girls),  subject  to  slight  modification  by  the 
Departmental  Council,  and  it  comprises:   moral  and  civic  in- 
struction, reading  and  writing,  the  French  language,  arithmetic 
and  the  metric"  system,  history  and  geography  especially   of 
France,  object  lessons,  elementary  science  and  its  application  to 
agriculture,  drawing,  singing,  manual  occupations,  military  drill 
for  boys,  and  needlework  for  ^rls.      There  are  no  optional 
subjects,  the  whole  scheme  is  obligatory,  and  the  natural  result 
of  so  elaborate  a  programme  is  that  much  is  necessarily  omitted 
in  the  rural  schools  or  very  imperfectly  taught. 

Subjoined  is  the  Time-table  (emptoi  du  temps)  for  schools 
of  one  class  with  a  head  and  an  assistant  teacher,  adopted  by 
the  Departmental  Council  of  Eure  et  Loir,  and  courteously 
suppUed  to* me  by  M.  Dauzat,  Inspecteur  d  Academic. 
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Every  child  on  first  entering  the  school  should  receive  what  is 
called  a  collier  de  devoirs  raensnels.  This  is  a  copy-book,  in 
which  the  child  in  class,  and  without  assistance,  must  write  the 
first  lesson  of  every  month  or  fortnight  throughout  its  school 
life.  Its  object  was  thus  defined  in  the  Official  Circular  of 
January  13, 1895 : — "  Une  chose  importe,  et  c'est  la  seule :  qu^ 
existe  dans  tout  ecole  et  pour  tout  en&nt  sans  exception  un 
cpMer  gard^  avec  soin,  qm,  d'une  manifere,  ou  d'une  autre,  et 
par  un  nombre  suffisant  de  specimens  empruntfe  aux  diverses 
^poques  de  sa  scolarit^,  puisse  foumir  au  bout  de  quelques 
annees  une  preuve  irrecusable  de  la  r^gularite  de  ses  Etudes, 
la  trace  de  sa  propre  assiduite  ou  de  ses  absences,  et,  par  con- 
sequent, la  meuleure  des  r^ponses  de  Tinstituteur  aux  families 
qui  peuvent  dcmander  compte  k  Tecole  de  ce  que  leurs  enfiaits 
y  ont  fait  et  en  ont  emport^."  Many  teachers  are  in  the  habit 
of  appending  a  note  to  the  exercise  with  observations  on  the 
child's  conduct,  &c.,  and  sending  the  book  every  month  to  the 
parents,  who  sign  and  return  it.  When  this  is  done  it  affords 
an  excellent  way  of  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  parents  in 
the  school,  but  one  teacher  honestly  informed  me  that  it  was  not 
his  custom  to  do  so,  for  he  did  not  know  what  the  parents  might 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  write  in  the  book. 

The  cahiei*  de  roulemeifit  is  a  copy-book  which  passes  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  in  which  a  different  scholar  each  day  writes 
the  lessons  of  the  day.  It  enables  the  Inspectors  to  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  the  programmes  are  followed,  and  also  indicates 
to  some  extent  the  degree  of  eduality  in  the  attainments  of 
children  in  the  same  class. 

Mixed  schools  (Scolea  mixtes)  ari  almost  always  under  a  male 
teacher — out  of  345  mixed  schools  in  the  Seine  Inferieure  only 
foii£  are  under  a  mistress — and  the  sewing  lessons  are  given  by 
an  outside  teacher.  In  these  schools  the  children  are  separated 
according  to  their  sexes,  but  there  is  no  partition  between  them. 
Occasionally  they  have  separate  playgrounds. 

In  general  the  school  buildings  are  good,  and  the  class  rooms 
light  and  well  ventilated.  Here  and  there  one  comes  across 
buildings  that  need  repair  or  enlargement,  but  the  subventions 
from  the  State  have  been  more  liberal  of  late  years,  and  "  on  va 
bdtir  "  is  the  usual  reply  to  any  ci;iticism.  In  some  of  the  more 
isolated  villages  there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement, 
and,  in  the  expressive  language  of  one  of  the  inspectors,  "  le  bien 
ne  va  qxCun  pas  hoiteux!*  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  a 
whole  tne  school  buildings  are  superior  to  those  in  the  rural 
districts  of  England,  and  the  teachers*  houses  are  distinctly 
better.  In  no  instance  did  I  hear  the  slightest  complaint  from 
any  teacher  as  to  the  quality  of  pis  house ;  in  fact  one  teacher 
enthusiastically  declarea  that  thejr  were  really  "  palaces.'*  They 
certainly  are  well  built,  roomy,  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
Attach^  to  almost  all  of  them  is  a  flair-sized  garden,  wluch  is 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  teacher.  In  the  department  of 
Cher,  for  example,  all  but  46  of  the  589  public  schools  have 
gardens.    Generally  they  ard  well  cultivated^  and  are  frequently 
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used  for  instruction  in  practical  horticulture,  or  bee-keeping,  or 
for  simple  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  the  science  lesspns 
bearing  upon  agriculture.  Internally  the  condition  of  the  schools  is 
not  so  favourable.  The  expense  oi  repairing  theni  and  providing 
school  material  must  be  borne  by  the  Municipal  Council.  Strictly 
speaking  the  walls  should  be  whitewashed  every  year,  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  they  have  been  untouched  for  years. 
On  the  whole  the  school  fiimiture,  though  simple,  is  adequate. 
Throughout  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir  it  appears  to  be 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Elsewhere  the  municipalities  rely 
too  much  upon  State  aid,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence,  for  the 
repair  or  improvement  of  the  furniture.  The  great  defect  is 
often  the  imiformity  in  the  size  of  the  desks  for  all  scholars. 
The  heads  of  little  children  just  reach  the  top  of  the  desk,  and,  as 
one  of  the  inspectors  pathetically  remarked,  "  bien  inspirits  ceux 
qui  dorment!"  GeoCTaphical  maps  and  history  tables  are 
particularly  good,  but  aiagrams  for  agricultural  or  horticultural 
instruction  are  generally  inferior  to  those  which  may  be  procured 
in  England.  In  fact  one  of  the  most  successful  rural  teaohers, 
whom  I  met,  wrote,  after  my  return  to  England,  asking  if  I 
could  obtain  for  him  some  of  the  English  diagrams,  of  which  he 
had  seen  specimens  and  heard  so  much.  The  text-books,  though 
well  compiled,  are  rather  too  voluminous  and  range  over  too  wide 
a  field,  with  a  curriculum  so  crowded  as  that  of  the  French 
primary  schools,  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  devote  his 
attention  solely  to  the  most  important  points.  Again  and  again 
the  Inspectors  protest  against  tne  endless  multiplication  of  text- 
books, and  the  mechamcal  teaching  which  follows  from  using 
a  lesson  prepared  in  Paris  for  some  "  abstract  boy."  "  Mais 
vraiment  croit-on  de  bonne  foi  que  ces  devoirs-omnibus 
destines  k  toutes  les  classes  sans  discemement  .  .  .  puissent 
se  substituer  aux  maltres  ?  Font-ils  autre  chose  que  les 
'  tailleurs  k  confection '  ?  Sous  pr6texte  de  faire  des  habits  qui 
aillent  h,  tout  le  monde,  ils  prennent,  comme  on  dit,  mesure  sur 
* une  gu^rite.'  II  y  a  pour  linstituteur  un  noble  emploi  h,  faire 
de  son  temps  et  ae  son  intelligence :  il  semble  que  ce  soit  de 
penser  par  lui-m6me,  d'enseigner  non  pas  pour  *  T^l^ve  abstrait/ 
mais  pour  les  616ves  qu'il  a  devant  lui,  qu*il  counait,  et  qu'il 
aime,  de  dire  ce  qui  convient  h,  eux  et  non  pas  a  d'autres,  de  mire 
enfin  ce  que  font  nos  bons  maitres  qm  savent  rester  '  eux- 
mSmes' ! "  In  schools  with  a  single  teacher  there  is  a  tendency 
sometimes  to  concentrate  all  the  effort  upon  the  elder  pupils  to 
the  neglect  of  the  young  ones,  and  occasionally  one  sees  the 
"  cours  ^l^mentaire  "  occupied  in  making  interminable  copies  of 
verbs  or  unintelligible  texts,  simply  wiui  the  object  of  keeping 
the  children  quiet 

Of  the  discipline  and  behaviour  of  the  pupils  in  every  gp*ade 
and  type  of  school  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly. 
Alike  m  the  towns  and  in  the  villages,  in  the  playground  and  m 
the  class  room,  courtesy  is  the  invariable  rule.  The  children 
answer  brightly  and  inteUigentlv,  they  like  to  show  their  work, 
and  their  mterest  in  the  expenmentiu  and  practical  lessons  is 
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very  marked.  Students  in  the  higher  schools  and  collc«;es  are 
just  as  courteous.  There  is  the  same  disposition  everywhere  to 
assist  a  stranger,  to  answer  all  his  questions  and  to  tell  him  what 
he  wants  to  faiow.  Even  in  the  class-rooms  for  older  girls,  as  at 
the  ^cole  m^nag^re  at  Rouen,  there  is  no  trace  of  **  mauvaise 
honte  "  or  ^ggBng,  and  all  the  girls,  except  the  one  addressed, 
proceed  quietly  with  their  work.  Of  course  the  same  features 
might  be  observed  in  English  schools,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
in  many  of  our  vill^e  schools  the  appearance  of  a  forei^er 
speaking  indifferent  English,  and  asking  innumerable  questions 
nu^ht  attract  impleasant  attention.  My  inquiry  led  me  over  a 
wiae  area,  and  m  no  instance  did  I  experience  the  slightest 
rudeness  or  foolish  shyness.  Boys  or  girls  at  play  would  run  off 
at  once  to  fetch  any  one  whom  one  wanted,  whilst  the  rest  went 
on  with  their  games.  These  characteristics  of  French  childhood 
I  attribute  largely  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  teachers. 
Their  relations  witn  their  pupils  are  invariably  of  the  happiest 
description,  and  a  spirit  of  lightheartedness  and  good  felloiii^ship 
seems  to  pervade  every  school.  Much  has  been  written  of  late 
about  the  supposed  iU-feeling  towards  this  country.  I  can  only 
say  that,  whether  visiting  sucn  an  establishment  as  the  National 
Amcultural  College  at  Grignon  or  the  humblest  village  school,  J 
did  not  detect  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  it  either  amongst 
teachers  or  pupils. 

School  Attendance. 

A  glance  at  the  official  reports  discloses  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  at  the  majority  of  rural  schools.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  commimes  are  so  lar^e,  and  the  hamlet 
schools  so  few,  that  attendance  in  the  winter  is  almost  impossible. 
Bad  weather,  dirty  roads,  and  colds  keep  the  children  at  home 
then.     In  summer  they  are  wanted  to  work  in  the  fields,  to 

father  apples  or  beet,  and  to  look  after  the  cattle.  The  general 
esertion  begins  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  lasts  for  four 
months,  three-quarters  of  those  upon  the  roister  being  absent 
"  The  attendance  does  not  seem  to  get  any  better,"  writes  M. 
Ferrand.  "  It  is  hopeless  to  contend  against  the  necessity 
which  compels  poor  people  to  utilise  their  children  during  the 
four  montns  in  which  they  can  hire  them  out.  One  might  as 
well  every  year  omit  this  paragraph  of  the  report  as  '  iur^Miy 
read.' "  He  goes  on  to  say  that  m  some  communes  of  Berry 
a  very  unexpected  reason  for  non-attendance  is  given:  "The 
older  brothers  and  sisters  are  jealous  of  the  yoimg  ones,  and 
insist  on  their  parents  keeping  them  from  school  M.  Marie 
Cardine,  Inspector  of  the  Academy  for  the  Seine  InfSrieure, 
asks  in  despair  "whether  it  is  true  that  people  do  not  value 
that  for  which  they  pay  nothing,  which  is  absolutely  free,  and 
ought  we  to  acknowledge  that  the  old  masters  are  right,  who 
tell  us  that  if  fees  to  some  extent  were  charged  the  attendance 
would  be  far  better  ? "  In  his  department  the  Primary  Inspector 
for  Dieppe  recently  inquired  into  the  causes  which  kept  some 
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830  children  in  the  rural  districts  near  Dieppe  out  of  school, 
with  the  following  result : — 

Boys.    Girls. 
Taking  care  of  younger  children 
Work  at  home  or  in  service    - 
Want  of  clothes,  dirtiness,  scurf 

Wandering  about 

Habitual  and  daily  begging     - 
Disinclination,  neglect    -        -        -        ■ 
Miscellaneous         -        -        -        - 


20 

68 

186 

108 

61 

30 

25 

6 

25 

15 

116 

116 

30 

34 

453 

377 

No  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  the  law  of  March  28, 1882.  It 
remains  a  dead  letter.  The  school  committees,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
put  the  law  in  motion,  shrink  from  summoning  those,  upon  whose 
suffirages  they  depend  for  their  office,  to  appear  before  the  magis- 
trate. In  the  opinion  of  some,  no  improvement  is  to  be  looked 
for  until  the  constitution  of  these  committees  has  been  altered. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  any  change  in  their  com- 
position would  effect  the  desired  result  in  view  of  the  widespread 
sympathy  with  the  struggling  yoor.  In  many  districts  wages  are 
so  low  that  the  labourers  find  it  hard  to  live,  and  few  are  willing 
to  deprive  them  of  their  children's  earnings.  As  one  of  the 
Inspectors  has  said, "  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  parents 
sacrificing  the  futures  of  their  children  to  needs  that  are  often 
trifling.  The  needs  may  appear  trifling,  but  they  are  often  in- 
exorable. Primo  vivere,  demde  philoaopJtari :  food  is  the  first 
necessity,  without  it  the  very  power  of  receiving  instruction  is 
gone."  Originally  the  school  tund  (aiisse  d'dcole)  was  intended 
to  meet  the  case  of  the  indigent. 

The  Ministerial  Circular  of  May  12,  1867,  expressly  states  that 
"  it  is  not  enough,  in  some  cases,  to  open  the  doors  of  the  school 
without  charge  :  experience  shows  that  many  children,  who 
may  be  admitted  free,  do  not  attend,  or,  if  they  attend  at  all, 
attend  so  irregularly  that  they  derive  no  real  benefit.  That  is 
due  to  many  causes  which  the  school  fund  may  remove.  The 
need  which  parents  have  for  the  services  of  their  (children — 
cannot  the  school  fiind  give  them  some  assistance,  on  condition 
that  they  send  the  children  regularly  to  school  ?  The  children 
have  no  proper  clothes — cannot  the  school  fund  distribute  some  ? 
Can  it  not  give  some  reward  to  those  who  attend  most  regularly  ? 
award  prizes  beyond  those  for  which  the  Municipal  Council  allows 
a  certain  sum,  or  double  their  value  ? "  Unfortunately  the  school 
fund  exists  only  in  name  in  most  of  the  rural  districts.  It  was 
originated  with  the  idea  of  stimulating  private  initiative  and  of 
interesting  all  classes  in  the  welfare  otthe  schools,  but  the  private 
initiative  has  been  found  wanting.  In  the  whole  department  of 
Loiret  there  are  only  about  twelve  School  Funds  doing  effective 
work,  and  one  at  least  is  supposed  to  exist  in  each  of  the  349 
commmies.     On  the  other  hand,  in  Eiire-et-Loir  their  condition 
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is  more  satisfactory,  and  last  winter  in  a  certain  number  of 
districts  soups  and  hot  food  were  given  to  all  or  some  of  the 
children,  and  in  some  cases  clothes  were  distributed  as  well.  To 
meet  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  children  to  school  during  the 
harvest  seasons,  M.  Pouillot,  Inspector  of  the  Academy  for  Cher, 
has  suggested  a  rearrangement  of  the  time-table.  He  proposes 
to  shorten  the  mid-day  interval,  and  that  the  elder  children 
should  attend  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  thus  leaving  them  at  libertv 
to  work  before  and  after  school,  especially  those  engaged  with 
the  cattle.  The  younger  ones  are  to  be  taught  before  10  and 
after  3.  This  would  throw  an  additional  Durden  upon  the 
teachers,  and  it  is  not  proposed  apparently  that  they  should 
receive  any  additional  salary. 

The  school  committees  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Departmental  Council,  permit  children,  engaged  in  industry  and 
old  enough  to  be  apprenticed,  to  be  absent  from  school  eitner  in 
the  morning  or  the  afternoon;  the  same  permission  may  also 
be  accorded  to  children  engaged  in  agriculture,  outside  their 
l^jJT  ^       own  families.^    The  Departmental  Council  also  may,  after  con- 
1882,  Art.' 15.  sultation  with  the  Municipal  Council  and  upon  the  proposal  of 
the  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  establish  half-time  schools  (ecoles 
«  Model         de  demi-temps)  in  any  commune  or  part  of  a  commune.*     In 
Jan^i8^887  ^^^^  *  ^^^"^  ^^®  director  of  the  school  is  to  divide  the  children 
Art.  7.  *       *  into  two  groups,  one  lor  the  morning  from  8  to  11,  and  the  other 
for  the  afternoon  from  1  to  4.     Parents,  however,  may,  if  they 
like,  send  thefr  children   to  both  classes.     So  far  as  I  could 
gather,  no  advantage  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  this  provision 
m  the  districts  which  I  visited.     M.  Ferrand  informed  me  that, 
although  the  suggestion  had  been  embodied  in  the  Departmental 
rules  for  Loiret,  and  although  he  had  tried  to  organise  half-time 
schools  in  La  Sologne,  nothing  had  really  been  done.     His 
general  account  of  what  usually  happens  was  as  follows: — In 
agricultural  communes,  where  the  population  is  poor  and  there 
is  much  pasture  land  (especially  in  La  Sologne  and  Berry),  the 
children  are  hired  out  for  four  months,  either  in  thefr  own 
communes  or  elsewhere.    From  the  age  of  10  they  are  employed 
to  look  after  the  geese  or  the  cattle.     In  this  way  a  quarter  and 
sometimes  a  third  of  the  children  in  the  two  upper  divisions  are 
absent  from  school  from  the  beginning  of  Mav.     This  desertion 
causes  other  children  to  play  truant,  and  finally  in  some  schools 
half  the  children  cease  to  attend,  unless  there  is  a  strong  master. 
The  children,  however,  that  remain  are  enough  to  occupy  the 
teacher,  and  so  the  school  is  not  closed.     The  teacher  conse- 
quently does  not  ask  for  a  half-time  school,  and  is  satisfied  with 
a  diminished  audience.    Sometimes  to  oblige  the  parents  he 
opens  the  school  for  new  pupils  in  the  summer,  receiving  little 
children  below  school  age,  and  thus  enabling  the  parents  to 
work  all  day  in  the  fields.    This  disorganises  the  cuasses,  but 
M.  Ferrand  cannot  see  at  present  how  it  is  to  be  avoided. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  to  some  extent  seems  to  be 
inevit^le  in  the  rural  districts.  It  rests  with  the  teacher 
himself,  more  than  with  anyone  else,  to  overcome  it.    "  As  is  the 
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teaoheif  so  is  the  school "  is  a  maxim  of  imiversal  applicatioou 
"  Ce  n'est  pas  seulement  avec  sa  tfite,  c'est  avec  son  coeur  que  I'on 
enseigne."  A  good  teacher  has  a  remarkable  power  of  attracting 
children.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  wide  diiference  in  the 
average  attendance  in  adjoining  communes,  where  the  economic 
conditions  are  identical.  A  striking  instance  of  a  teacher's 
personal  influence  was  brought  to  my  notice.  In  a  certain 
village  boys  and  girls  alike  used  to  desert  the  school  before  the 
summer ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  were  absent  from  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  teacher  was  changed.  The  new  master 
knew  how  to  attract  children.  In  July,  after  the  First  Com- 
munion (which  is  the  usual  signal  for  leaving  school),  after  the 
examination  for  the  certificat  dJitvdea  primaires,  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  harvest,  the  boys'  school  is  fiiU ;  the  girls'  school 
is  as  much  deserted  as  formerly.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  too, 
that  where  the  instruction  is  of  a  useful  practical  character  the 
attendance  is  always  better.  At  the  village  of  Bois-le-Roy 
(Eure),  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  small  school  with  thirty-five 
pupils,  and  where  excellent  horticultural  instruction  is  given  in 
the  school  garden,  it  is  rare  for  any  child  to  be  absent  except 
through  illness.  The  same  results  are  to  be  observed  throughout 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pithiviers  (Loiret),  where  special  attention 
has  been  paid  to  agricultural  education. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  average  age  of  the  children  in 
primary  schools.  The  statistics  only  give  the  numbers  of  those 
under  6,  between  6  anc^  13,  and  above  13  years  of  age.  The 
figures  present  some  rather  startling  features.  In  Loiret,  for 
example,  the  number  of  children  under  6  years  of  age  suddenly 
fell  from  8,585  in  1896  to  6,504  in  1897,  showing  the  rapid  rate 
at  which  the  population  was  diminishing.  The  Department  in 
fact  lost  some  6,214  inhabitants  within  five  years.  Since  1897  the 
number  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  nas  increased  to  7,151. 
The  foUomng  table  gives  the  last  statistics  published  for  three 
departments : — 


Ch£b: 
Under  6 
From  6-13  - 
Above  13     - 

1898. 

-  6,094    - 

-  42,162     - 

-  2,617     - 

1897. 

-  5,829  +  265 

-  42,253    -    101 

-  2,549   -     32 

EuRE-ET-LoiR  : 
Under  6      - 
From  6-13  -    .   - 
Above  13    - 

-  9,495    . 

-  32,637     - 

-  1,572     - 

-  9,387   +   108 

-  32,801    -   164 

-  1,496  +     76 

LoiKKT : 
Under  6      - 
From  6-13  - 
Above  13    - 

-  7,151     - 

-  44,061     - 

-  2,054     - 

.     6,735  +  416 

-  44,083  -     32 

-  2,030  +     24 

But  without  having  any  definite  statistics  upon  the  point, 
it  may  safely  be  said  tnat  the  number  of  children  from  11  to  13 
in  the  rural  elementary  schools  is  very  small,  and  it  is  excep- 
tional to  find  any  above  12  years  of  age.  Some  people  have 
attributed  this  to  the  fieu^t  that  children  are  eligible  at  tne  age  of 
eleven  fc>r  the  certificat  d'Avdes  priniaires  and  so  have  become 
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exempt  from  attendance.  If,  however,  one  asks  a  child  of  12  or  so 
in  the  fields  why  He  is  not  at  school,  he  never  replies  that  it  is 
because  he  has  the  certificate.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  if 
he  does  not  choose  to  go  to  school,  there  is  no  authority  which  will 
compel  him  to.  The  general  situation  has  been  thus  graphically 
described  by  one  of  the  Inspectors:  "Jetez  les  yeux  sur  nos 
Aleves.  lis  nous  quittent  k  12  ans,  k  11  ans  parfois.  Panni 
ceux  qui  vont  partir  si  tot,  beaucoup  sont  venus  deux  ans 
seulement  (les  deux  ann^s  du  catechismo)  k  Tecole  dii  bourg 
qui  est  trop  loin  de  leiurs  liameaux.  J*ai  vu,  a  Bcaulieii,  des 
enfjEuits  de  12  ans  dans  la  division  enfetntine :  ils  allaiont  quitter 
r^cole  au  lendemain  de  leur  premiere  communion  et  ne  savaient 
pas  lire.  Qu'ils  viennent  deux  ans,  ou  4  ou  6,  beaucoup  ne 
fr^qiientent  gu6re.  II  n'est  aucun  enfant  peut-etre  qui  n'ait 
perdu  Tune  ou  I'autre  de  ses  annees  d'^tudes  pour  maladie, 
rougeole,  scarlatine,  ^ros  rhume,  &c. :  ils  viennent  k  cinq  ans, 

auand  ils  viennent:  lis  ne  travaillent  gu^re  avant  6  ou  7,  et 
s  partent  k  11!    La  rentr^e  dans  les  campagnes  n'est  jamais 
complete  avant  novembre.     En  d^cembre  et  Janvier,  la  ngueur 
de  la  saison  multiplie   les   absences,  en  mai,  on  d^rte    pour 
aller  aux  champs.    Dans  notre  Berry  on  pent  admettre  qu  une 
bonne  moiti^  aes  enfants  ne  viennent  pas  k  T^ole  plus  de 
6  mois,  les  bonnes  ann6es.    Sur  un  cours  moyen  de  20  ^16ves, 
I'instituteur  aura  peine  k  en  presenter  6  au  certificat  d'^tudes. 
£t  que  savent  les  autres  quana  ils  nous  quittent  ? "    In  Cher  out 
of  104,800  electors  upon  the  register,  about  28,900,  or  more  than 
a  quarter,  are  illiterate,  and  in  the  communal  assemblies  there 
are  still  450  municipal  councillors  who  cannot  sign  their  names. 
There  is  one  coimcil  in  which  nine  members  have  never  received 
any  education  at  all. 

Certificat  d'^tudes  Primaires. 

The  examination,  which  is  held  at  the  end  of  each  school 
year  is  conducted  by  a  Cantonal  Commission,  appointed  by  the 
Rectors,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Academy. 
Of  this  commission  the  Primary  Inspector  for  the  district  is 
eX'Ojfficio  president.  In  the  examination  of  girls  some  ladies 
must  always  be  upon  the  commission.  The  examination  is 
partlv  written  and  partly  vivd-voce :  in  the  latter  portion  it  is 
public.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  11  years  of  age,  as 
previously  stated,  and  the  examination  is  based  upon  the  work 
of  the  middle  division.  To  gain  a  certificate  not  less  than  half 
of  the  total  marks  must  be  obtained,  and  a  cypher  in  any 
subject  is  fatal.  The  written  examination  comprises :  (a) 
Dictation ;  (6)  two  questions  in  Arithmetic  and  the  Metric 
System  ;  (c)  a  short  Composition  on  either  Moral  or  Civic 
Instruction,  History  and  Geography,  or  Elementary  Science  and 
its  applications ;  (d)  Drawing  for  boys  in  urban  schools,  and 
one  or  two  questions  on  Agriculture  for  those  in  rural  schools. 
The  oral  examination  comprises:  (a)  Reading,  and  Recitation 
of  Poetry;  {b)  questions  on  History  and  Geography.    Girls  aro 
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also  examined  in  Needlework,  and  since  this  subject  became 
obligatory,  the  sewing  lessons  have  improved  considerably. 
Urban  and  rural  schools  are  distinguished  according  to  the 
professions  generally  followed  by  a  majority  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  attendmg  the  schools.^  Children,  however,  in  the  ^Minieteria 
urban  schools  may  be  examined  in  agriculture,  and  those  in  the  jiJ^^J^'iggj 
rural  schools  in  drawing,  if  their  parents  desire  it,  both  of  these 
subjects  being  compulsory  in  all  schools.  The  proportion  of 
successful  candidates  ranges  from  77  per  cent,  in  Oner  to  M  per 
cent,  in  Loiret  This  in  itself  is  satisfactory.  The  idea,  more- 
over, of  the  certificate  is  excellent,  as  evidence  of  the  completion 
of  an  adequate  elementary  education,  and  parents  like  their 
children  to  nave  it,  but  the  standard  of  the  examination  is  too 
low,  and  it  affords  a  poor  test  of  a  child's  knowledge.  Teachers 
too  are  tempted  to  "  cram  "  their  pupils  for  it,  notwithstanding 
all  the  remonstrances  of  the  Inspectors.  At  the  same  time  the 
character  of  the  examination  until  1897,  when  agriculture  was 
added  to  the  list  of  obligatory  subjects,  naturally  operated 
against  agricultural  instruction  in  the  rural  schools. 

School  Museums,  Libraries,  Savings  Banks,  Societies,  etc. 

In  some  of  the  rural  schools  excellent  museums  may  be  foimd, 
and  this  was  especially  the  case  at  the  village  of  OUvet  (Loiret), 
to  which  reference  will  subsequently  be  made.  The  following 
very  valuable  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  included  in  the 
museum  of  a  rural  school  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Conference  on  "L'Outillage  Scolaire"  held  at  Chartres  in  1896. 
"The  school  museum  will  include  an  agricultural  section, 
containins : — The  constituent  elements  of  the  soil — sand,  chalk, 
clay  and  numus.  The  secondary  elements,  such  as  magnesium 
and  oxide  of  iron.  The  substances  used  to  improve  the  soil» 
e,g,  chemical  manures.  Specimens  of  the  principal  plants  cul- 
tivated, or  capable  of  being  introduced  into  the  district. . 
Each  plant,  or  portion  of  a  plant,  should  be  accompanied  by  its 
seeds,  dried  fruits  or  other  products.  A  collection  of  plants 
useful  and  injurious  to  agriculture.  A  collection  of  insects.  An 
album  with  pictures  of  a^cultural  implements,  different  kinds 
of  trees,  the  best  varieties  of  fruits,  and  the  chief  tribes  of 
domestic  animals.  An  agronomical  chart,  showing  the  nature  of 
the  different  soils  in  the  Commune,  their  properties,  and  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  the  soils  in  the  neighoourhood."  An 
intelligent  teacher  would  find  such  a  museum  of  the  utmost 
assistance  in  the  agricultural  or  horticultural  instruction,  but  too 
many  teachers  are  apt  to  regard  museums  simply  as  ornaments 
to  the  school 

About  a  third  of  the  rural  schools  have  Ubraries,  which  are 
open  to  the  adults  as  well  as  the  children.  They  are  popular, 
and  the  books  are  extensively  read.  A  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  libraries  is  to  be  noted  but  progress  is  slow  and  will 
remain  so  until  private  initiative  helps  the  schools  more  and  the 
School  Fimd  becomes  more  of  a  reality. 
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opinions  differ  as  to  the  value  of  School  Savings  Banks.  Tbey 
flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ch&teaudun  (Euro-et-Loir), 
where  ^eat  pains  have  been  taken  to  promote  thrift  amongst 
the  children.  In  Cher  they  have  almost  disappeared,  and 
M.  Pouillot  thinks  that,  since  there  is  now  a  savmgs  bank  in 
almost  every  village,  teachers  need  not  be  troubled  with  the  duty 
of  keeping  aelicate  and  intricate  accounts. 

Many  schools  have  usefiil  little  societies  for  the  protection  of 
biids  and  animals.  These  serve  to  &miliarise  the  children  with 
their  habits,  and  to  teach  kindness  to  dumb  creatures.  Small 
prizes  are  usually  given  to  the  most  active  members  of  each 
society. 

Old  student's  clubs  (associations  d'anciens  ^l^ves)  are  fre- 
quently formed.  Interest  in  the  school  is  thus  maintained 
amongst  those  who  have  left  it,  and  the  clubs  provide  many 
opportunities  for  pleasant  gatheringjs.  In  the  summer  f§tes  are 
organised,  where  tne  funds  admit  of  it,  and  in  the  winter  concerts 
and  reading  parties  are  held.  The  men  have  shooting  com- 
petitions, or  topographical  walks,  &c.  The  women  sometimes 
arrange  a  course  of  domestic  economy  or  cooking.  As  a  rule 
the  clubs  are  initiated  by  the  teachers,  and  they  seem  to  be 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  schools. 

School  Staff. 

All  teachers  are  divided  into  probationers  {stagiaires)  and 
certificated  teachers  (titulaires).  No  one  can  be  admitted  as  a 
certificated  teacher  without  having  served  for  at  least  two  years 
as  a  probationer  in  a  public  or  private  school,  and  without 
having  obtained  the  **certt^/xU  d*apHtude  pcclagogique"  for  which 
they  are  not  eligible  imtil  21  years  of  age.  The  time  passed  at 
the  training  colleges  counts,  in  the  case  of  male  students,  from 
their  18th  year,  and  in  the  case  of  female  students  from  their 
19th,  as  part  of  their  service  as  probationers.  The  Inspector  of 
the  Acaoemy  appoints  the  probationers,  and  the  Prefect  appoints 
the  certificated  teachers,  imder  the  authority  of  the  Mimster  of 
Public  Instruction  and  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Inspector  of 
the  Academy.  Head  teachers  of  a  school  with  more  than  two 
classes  are  entitled  Directors. 

After  appointment  teachers  are  liable  to  five  degrees  of 
punishment  for  misconduct : — 

1.  Reprimand,  pronounced  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Academy. 

2.  Censure,  also  pronounced  by  the  Inspector  of  the 
Academy,  atter  consultation  with  the  Departmental  Council. 
This  censure  may  be  inserted  in  the  Official  Bulletin. 

3.  Dismissal,  pronounced  by  the  Prefect,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  after  consultation  with  the 
Departmental  Council.  In  this  case  the  teacher  has  the  right 
of  appearing  before  the  Council,  of  procuring  copies  of  the 
evidence  against  him,  and  of  appealing  within  20  days  to  the 
Minister. 
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4.  Suspension  for  a  period  not  exceeding  tive  years. 

5.  Total  suspension. 

In  both  these  cases  judgment  is  pronounced  by  the  Dci)art- 
luental  Council,  before  whom  the  teacher  has  to  appear,  Ho 
may  employ  counsel  to  defend  him,  is  entitled  to  nispoot  tlio 
evidence,  and  may  within  20  days  lodge  an  appeal  >)ofore  the 
Superior  Council  of  PublUt  Instruction. 

Teachers,  exclusive  of  probationers,  are  divided  into  five 
classes,  and  there  is  a  fixed  percentage  of  teachers  in  each  class, 
to  each  of  which  tliere  is  a  fixed  salary. 


Class. 

Siilary  of 

Salary  of 

Percentage  in 

Mastei-s. 

Mistresses. 

each  CMass. 

Probationers 

£.3(5 

£3H 

1.) 

5th  Cniiss      - 

ilM) 

£40 

25 

4th  CUass      - 

£48 

£48 

25 

:\n\  Class      - 

£(K) 

£-•)« 

20 

'2nd  C^la.ss 

£72 

£00 

10 

1st  Chi.ss 

£80 

£64 

5 

Teachers  in  charge  of  a  school  with  more  than  two  classes 
have  an  additional  salary  of  £8,  and  those  in  charge  of  schools 
with  more  than  four  classes  of  £16.  Teachers  of  complementary 
classes  (cours  comiAtnnentuives)  have  £8  in  addition  to  the 
salary  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Sewing  mistresses 
in  mixed  schools  under  a  master  have  a  maximum  salary  of 
£3  Qs.  4r/.  All  teachei*s  have  houses  rent  free,  or,  if  there  is  no 
house,  an  allowance  instead,  determined  by  the  Prefect.  Fixed 
lodging  allowances,  ranging  from  £4  to  £32,  and  in  Paris  to  £80, 
and  proportionate  to  the  population,  are  also  paid  to  the  directors 
of  schools  with  two  or  more  classes,  and  to  the  teachers  of 
complementary  classes.  All  other  certificated  teachers  receive 
an  allowance  at  half,  and  probationei's  at  a  quarter  of  the  above 
rates.  In  each  department  there  is  a  definite  number  of 
teachers  belonging  to  each  class,  and  promotion  from  one  class  to 
another  ^oes  by  seniority  and  teaching  capacity.  On  the  14th 
of  July  m  every  year  various  distinctions  are  conferred  upon 
masters  and  mistresses  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Departmental  Council,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  highest  reward  upon  that  of  a  special  committee 
composed  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Acjulemy,  the  Primary  In 
specters,  the  Director  and  Directress  of  the  Training  Colleges, 
and  two  nominees  of  the  Departmental  Council.  Certificated 
teachers  of  five  years'  standing  are  eligible  for  "honourable 
mention  "  ;  those  who  have  been  honourably  mentioned  within 
the  previous  two  years  may  receive  a  bronze  medal,  and  a  silver 
medal  may  be  given  to  those  who  have  had  a  bronze  medal 
within  the  previous  two  years.  Those  who  have  obtained  a 
silver  medal  nave  a  good  service  pension  of  £4  per  annum,  and 
arc  entitled  to  wear  a  violet  ribbon  with  yellow  strings  on  their 
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left  breasts.  Teachope  of  25  years'  standing,  and  in  possession 
ftt  least  of  the  bronze  medal,  may  become  "  honorary  teachers " 
which  entitles  them  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  Pedagogic 
Conferences  of  the  canton  in  which  they  reside.  This  system  of 
promotion  and  reward  unquestionably  acts  as  a  stimultis  to  the 
teachers ;  good  work  is  sure  of  official  recognition. 

At  the  age  of  55  and  after  25  veai-s  of  active  service   the 
teacher  may  (^laim  a  pension.     The  tunc  spent  at  the  Training 
College  after  the  age  of  20  counts  as  active  service.     Inability  to 
continue  teaching  from  ill-health  dispenses  with  the  condition 
as  to  age.     Tlie  pension,  which  cannot  be  less  than  £25   per 
annum  for  masters,  and  £20  per  annum  for  mistresses,  is  YiaXi  of 
the  highest  salary  earned  during  any  period  of  six  years,  not 
necessarily  the  last  six  vears.    The  retired  teacher  also  receives 
one-twentieth  of  any  additional  salary  which  he  may  have   had 
for  local  and  incidental  services,  but  the  total  pension  must  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  salary  which   he  would  have  received 
directly  from  the  Stiite  had  he  continued  in  active  service.      To 
prevent  inconvenience  to  the  teacher  from  the  non-payment  of 
the  pension  immediately  after  he  has  become  entitled  to  and  has 
applied  for  it,  he  is  to  be  retained  in  office  at  his  full  salary  until 
'  Deci-ee  of     the  pension  is  paid.^     If  a  teacher  prefer  to  continue  teaching 
May  2/,  1897  afler  55  years  of  age,  his  pension  is  increased  by  one-fiftieth  of 
the  amount  of  his  salary  for  each  year  of  additional  service. 
The  widows  of  retired  teachers  receive  a  third  of  the  pension  to 
which  their  husbands  would  have  been  entitled,  and  this  thinl 
must  never  be  less  than  £4.     Tlie  children  of  teachers,  when 
lx)th  parents  are  dead,  annually  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
pension  which  the  mother  would  have  had  until  the  youngest  o( 
them  attains  the  age  of  21. 

Salaries  being  attached  to  the  pei-son  of  the  teacher  and  not 
to  any  particular  school,  rural  teachei*s  are  paid  upon  the  same 
scale  as  those  in  the  towns.  A  teacher  may,  in  fact,  be  the  head 
of  a  large  school  and  be  in  the  fifth  class,  with  a  salary  of  £4?0, 
while  another  may  be  head  of  a  small  niral  school,  and  be  in  the 
first  class,  with  a  salary  of  £80.  It  is  the  habit  of  officials  all 
over  the  world  to  complain  of  their  pay,  as  M.  Ferrand  truly 
observed.  Undoubtedly  the  salaries  to  commence  with  are  too 
low.  On  the  average  a  teacher  does  not  receive  one  of  £60  until 
he  is  about  32  years  of  age,  or  of  £72  until  he  is  about  45.  In 
M.  Marie  Cardine's  opinion,  the  rural  teacher  could  not  live,  were 
it  not  that  he  also  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Mairie,  for  which 
he  gets  from  £8  to  £16  a  year.  Most  teachers  in  charge  of  a 
school  have  a  supplementary  salary  of  some  kind.  Besides  the 
above  secrettiryship,  a  rural  teacher  can  act  as  secretary  for  the 
local  Savings  Bank,  and  as  seci-etary  to  the  Relief  Association 
{Bitrfan  de  Bienfaimvce\  for  which  services  there  is  of  course 
some  remuneration.  Occasionally  he  organises  a  society  for 
insurance  against  the  loss  of  stock,  and  this  will  bring  him  in 
£2  or  so.  He  may  also  add  to  his  income  by  doiner  a  little  land 
surveying  and  by  drawing  up  agreements.  During  the  last  fev 
years  salaries  have  ])een  gradually  raised,  and  there  is  likely   t^ 
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be  lurther  improvement.  Although  I  closely  questioned  many 
teachers,  I  failed  to  discover  any  great  sense  of  grievance.  The 
status  of  the  riu'al  teacher  in  France  is  in  many  respects  superior 
to  what  it  is  in  England.  He  is  certainly  better  housed  as  a 
1  ule.  The  fact  that  he  has  an  assured  and  official  position  gives 
him  a  feelinff  of  independence.  He  realises  that  his  future 
depends  mainly  upon  himself.  He  is  firee  from  the  irritation  of 
local  interference  m  the  management  of  his  school,  and  he  can 
ftppeal  against  any  judgment  which  he  believes  to  be  unjust. 
J  have  heard  that  political  considerations  now  and  then  clause 
tlu'  Snb-Profects  to  treat  a  toaehor  with  unfixirness,  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  rare  occurrence.  Such  being  the  general  situation, 
teachei-s  have  not  felt  the  need  of  any  powerful  organisation  for 
the  protection  and  advancement  of  their  interests.  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  they  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  eager  to 
discuss  all  that  bears  upon  the  theory  of  (nlucation,  and  anxious 
to  introduce  improved  methods  of  instni(;tion.  Since  they  are 
paid  ius  teachers  solely  by  the  State,  one  possible  cause  of  fnction 
netween  their  neighbours  and  themselves  is  removed.  Their 
relations  with  the  farmers  and  the  parents  are  most  friendly. 
The  agricultural  and  horticultural  instniction  which  they  have 
received  at  the  Training  Colleges  contributes  to  this  and  puts 
them  in  touch  with  their  nu*al  surroundings.  With  tact,  and 
care  not  to  pose  oh  a  savant  or  a  professor,  the  teacher  may 
easily,  thanks  to  his  training,  obtain  considerable  influence  over 
the  whole  population  of  his  commune. 


The  Agricultural  Instruction. 

Under  the  old  law  of  1850  agiiculture  might  form  part  of  the  j^  398i_i 
curriculum  of  primary  schools,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  in  his  Report  (')  pp'  \}y{.\ni\ 
gives  some  examples  of  the  extent  to  which  agricultural  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  the  Seine  Inferieure,  the  Eure-et-Loir,  and  the 
Haute-Manie.  These  efforts  depended  solely  upon  local  initia- 
tive, and  upon  the  encouragement  of  local  agricultural  societies 
and  agricultural  committees.  As  showing  the  character  of  what 
was  done  Mr.  Jenkins  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
Mr.  Gibson-Richardson's  "  The  C'orn  and  Cattle-producing 
Districts  of  France"  (pp.  55-58): — 

•'  In  the  horticultural  portion  of  the  show  at  Chartres,  in  June, 
1877,  were  exhibited  the  copy-books  of  children  from  some  oiE' 
the  schools  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir.  Tliey  contained 
descriptions  of  tlie  various  methods  of  budding  and  grafting 
fruit  trees,  of  the  various  kinds  of  wheat  grown  in  the  district, 
the  insects,  noxious  and  otherwise,  the  different  gi'asses,  &c.,  the 
whole  illustrated  by  the  drawings  of  the  pupils,  very  clearly  written 
and  drawn.  The  pupils  varied  in  age  between  ten  and  thirteen, 
and  if  these  books  are  anything  like  a  fair  representation  ot  the 
state  of  rural  education  m  France,  it  must  be  far  above  that  of 
England,  and  it  was  not  a  few  books  that  were  exhibited,  but  a 
large  table  was  covered  with  them.    At  the  agricultural  meeting 
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in  Paris,  in  February,  1877,  the  plan  of  a  parish  in  Buimindy 
was  exhibited,  drawn  up  by  tne  schoolmaster,  in  whicli  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  the  little  plot  round  the  household  of  each 
pupil  was  explained,  and  the  pupils  were  taught  the  most  suitable 
methods  of  cultivating  that  particular  plot  of  ground. 

"  The  most  complete  account  we  have  of  this  kind  of  education 
is  given  by  the  Vicomte  Charles  de  HMonville,  who  describes 
the  system  pursued  in  the  canton  of  St.  Dizier,  in  the  department 
of  the  Haute-Mame,  and  which  has  been  at  work  since  1873. 
The  Conseil  General  de  la  Haute- Manie  published  in  1872  an 
elementary    book    on    agi-iculture,    called    **  An     Agi'icultural 
Catechism  suitable  for  the  schools  in  the  Haute-Mame."     After 
the    holidays,    in    the    month    of    October,    the    Educational 
Committee    informs    the    schoolmasters    what  lessons    in   the 
catechism  are  to  be  prepared  during  the  winter  for  examination 
in  the  spring ;  generally  ten  are  selected,  forming  about  fifty 
pages  of  printed  matter.    These  lessons  are  to  be  prepared  by  the 
pupils  of  the  two  upper  forms :  writing  the  lessons  from  dictation, 
and  working  out  the  arithmetical  problems  connected  with  the 
lessons,  are  done  during  the  ordinary  school  hours ;  the  special 
study  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  work  is  taken  out  of  the 
ordinarv  school  hours,  or  on  the  half  holidays.     It  Ls  not  found 
that  this  extra  work  intcTferos  with  tln^  ordinary  school  tasks,  as 
the  pupils  of  the  schools  in  St.  Dizit»r  satisfy  the  inspectore  fully, 
as  well  as  do  those  of  the  s(;hools  where  the  agi'icultuml  education 
is  not  attended  to  so  much,  or  not  at  all. 

"  The  degree  of  success  attending  this  teaching  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  masters.  Some  teach  the 
boys  to  distinguish  between  the  useful  and  the  useless  plants  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  they  form  collections  of  those  cultivated, 
the  grasses  most  seiTicciible,  the  weeds,  the  medicinal  herbs,  and 
those  that  are  poisonous;  these  are  collected  in  bunches,  duly 
labelled,  and  kept  in  a  case,  and  are  renewed  yearly  as  a  succes- 
sion of  new  pupils  follow  those  who  leave.  Some  have  specimens 
ot  the  various  soils  and  subsoils  ;  seeds  of  the  crops ;  hemp  and 
flax  in  their  different  stages  of  growth  and  preparation;  sugar- 
l)eet  preserved  in  spirit,  with  its  different  stages  of  prograss,  ffom 
the  raw  l)eet  to  its  outcome  in  sugar,  &^c.  P'ew  villages  have 
elaborated  a  system  so  perfect  as  tliat  of  St.  Dizier,  but  most 
through  France  are  workmg  in  the  Siune  direction,  and  as  two  or 
three  years  make  all  the  difference  in  the  education  of  children, 
that  very  short  period  may  wholly  change  the  educational 
condition  of  the  French  peasantry. 

"  When  the  exam-inations  are  completed  rewards  are  given, 
both  to  the  masters  who  have  been  most  successful  and  to  the 

Eupils  who  have  passed  best.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  a  savings 
ank  book,  with  10  francs  to  the  credit  of  the  boy.  They  began 
at  St.  Dizier  with  promising  two  prizes  to  the  inasters  and  ten 
to  the  Doys,  but  the  zeal  ot  the  masters  and  the  success  of  the 
boys  have  been  so  great  that  this  spring  (1877)  they  have  given 
five  prizes  to  masters  and  sixteen  to  boys." 
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Major  Craigie  also  in  his  Report  (^)  refers  to  the  local  success  ^  c.  56W 
achieved  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  quoted  by  the  Marquis  P-  l^- 
de  Dampierre  in  his  Report  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1875, 
on  the  formation  of  an  "  Institut  Agronomique."  It  appears 
that,  even  before  1875,  in  four  years  the  number  of  primary 
schools  competing  for  rewards  offered  at  Caen  alone  for  agri- 
cultural knowledge  had  been  raised  from  16  to  77,  and  the 
number  of  puoils  from  76  to  477. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  voluntary  action  on  the  part 
of  agriculturists  themselves  largely  contributed  to  the  legislation 
of  1879.  That  legislation  embodied  the  recommendations  of  the 
special  commission  on  agricultural  instruction  in  1866,  and  as 
these  recommendations  cover  some  of  the  questions  now  under 
consideration  in  .England,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  them  at 
length : — 

1.  To  introduce  at  once  a  course  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture suited  to  the  department  in  those  normal  (/.f.  training) 
colleges  where  it  has  hitherto  been  im)^raclic{iblc,  and  lo 
introduce  regularly  such  teaching  in  all  j^laces,  where  circinn- 
stances  will  permit  of  the  same. 

2.  To  create  in  each  department  a  post  uf  professor  of  agri- 
culture, who  will  be  charged  with  agricultural  teaching  in  the 
normal  school,  the  lyceum  or  the  college,  with  lectures  which 
may  be  given  to  schoolmasters  and  cultivators;  to  bestow  on 
the  holder  of  this  appointment  a  suitable  salaiy  chargeable  to 
the  vote  for  the  Mmistry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction ;  to  select  the  professors  of  agriculture  from 
among  the  candidates  who  may  from  henceforth  be  considered 
qualified ;  and  in  order  to  secure  them  in  the  future,  to  choose 
from  amongst  the  best  third  year's  pupils  of  the  normal  school 
those  who  have  a  special  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  to  send  them 
for  two  or  three  years  to  a  school  of  agriculture. 

3.  To  stir  up  and  encourage  the  addition  of  a  garden  to  such 
normal  schools  and  to  rural  primary  schools  as  do  not  at  present 

1)ossess  one,  in  order  to  exercise  the  children  in  the  ])racticc  of 
lorticulture ;  to  undertake  agricultural  excursions  once  every 
week,  with  a  special  object  of  study  corresponding  with  the 
school  work  of  tne  session. 

4.  To  modify  the  regulations  of  the  communal  primary  schools 
in  such  a  way  that  in  each  commune  it  may  be  possible,  by  the 
fixture  of  the  hours  of  lessons  in  the  (^lasses,  and  bv  the  date  of  the 
holidavs  to  fit  in  the  class  studies  with  the  work  in  the  fields. 

5.  To  advise  the  prefects  to  select,  as  far  as  possible,  teachers 
possessing  a  si}ecial  knowledge  df  agriculture  for  those  districts 
where  such  knowledge  may  be  more  particularly  applicable. 

6.  To  recommend  to  the  teachei-s  in  rural  communes  to  give, 
by  the  choice  of  their  dictations,  their  reading  lessons,  and  their 
sums,  an  agricultural  direction  to  the  teaching,  and  from  time 
to  time  in  the  classes  for  adults  to  give  lectures  on  agriculture 
accompanied  by  explanations  and  advice  after  the  lessons  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling. 
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7.  To  draw  up  a  general  Drograiiiuie  of  agricultural  infctniction 
in  each  department  adaptea  to  its  agiicultural  conditions. 

8.  To  Civuse  the  nonnal  schools  to  be  inspected  annually  by 
inspectoi"s-general  of  agiiculture,  as  well  as  some  of  the  niKil 
schools  in  each  department. 

9.  To  institute  and  to  encourage  annual  competitions  among 
the  pupils  both  of  the  primary  schools  and  of  the  adult  classes, 
and,  independently  of  the  ordinary  questions  of  class  teaching, 
to  rive  them  at  the  siime  time  Questions  on  agriculture ;  to  try 
ana  assure  to  the  teachers  for  tnis  latt<3r  object,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  honorary  rewards,  a  remuneration  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  competition,  and  upon  the 
number  9f  prizes  obtained  by  them." 

The  law  of  Juno  15,  1879,  under  whiiili  eliiiii-s  of  agriculture 
had  to  be  established  in  every  department,  provided  that  agi'i- 
cultural  instruction  should  be  obligatory  in  all  primary  schools 
three  years  after  its  complete  organisation  in  the  training 
colleges. 

In  its  Report  for  1881  the  Societe  des  Agriculteurs  de  France, 
which  has  spared  no  effort  to  promote  and  encourage  agricultural 
education  of  every  gi'ado,  published  some  valuable  remarks  on 
the  means  of  instruction  at  the  conmiand  of  primary  teachers : — 
"  Teachers  in  general  have  a  garden  attached  to  the  school,  soniu 
of  them  have  an  exi)erimental  plot  as  well :  that  is  good,  but 
it  is  not  sufficient.     If  the  teacher  is  reallv  to  rive  the  children 
who  are  entrusted  to  him  an  ayricidtand  echuuttion,  and,  iis  he 
teaclies,    explain    the   application   of    the   elementar}'   ideas    of 
agriculture   to   local  circumsUinces,  he   must   be  familiar  with 
those  circumstances,  he  must  undei'stand  the  difterent  properties 
of  the  soil,  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  land,  &c. ;  further, 
to  make  the  exj^lanations  intelligible  and  clear,  a  plait  of  the 
difterent  properties  of  the  soil  and  its  conformation  must  Ik* 
before  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  in  the  class.     It 
will  be  useful,  then,  for  the  teacher  always  to  have  at  his  disposal 
in  class,  besides  the  pictures  of  weights  and  measures,  trees, 
birds,  useful  and  harmful  insects,  the  specimens  in  the  school 
museum,  the  collection  of  the  dried  plants  of  the  comnuuie,  an 
(ifjronomic-ogrologlc  chart  of  the  conmiune.     With  such  charts 
the  teacher  who  cannot  often  arrange  agricultural  walks  might 
at  all  seasons  and  at  anv  hour  give  his  lesson  as  it  were  upon 
the  land  itself."  ^ 

Most  of  the  departmentiil  councils  drew  up  programmes  for 
agricultural  instru(;tion  in  a<M;ordan(-c  with  the  directions  in 
Article  10  of  the  Law  of  June  15,  1879,  liut  they  were  all  too 
ambitious,  practically  covering,  the  whole  field  of  agriculture. 
As  M.  Rfe^Le  Blanc  justly  remarks  in  his  admirable  book  on 
agricultural  education :^  "As  one  reads  these  vast  programmes 
one  naturally  asks  what  is  one  to  teach  in  the  higher  schools 
if  the  whole  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agricidture  is  to  be 
taught,  as  they  suggest,  in  the  elementary  school."  In  their 
anxiety  to  onut  nothing  which  it  would  be  protitable  for  the 
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future  cultivator  of  the  soil  to  know,  the  framei*s  of  these  pro- 

frammes  committed  a  fatal  mistake.  Teachers  were  bewildered, 
hey  were  at  that  time  rarely  quaUfied  to  give  any  agricultural 
instruction  at  all,  and  the  natural  result  was  that  but  little 
progress  was  made.  The  exclusion  of  agriculture,  except  as  an 
optional  subject  after  December  21, 1891,  from  the  examination 
for  the  certijicat  d'dtudes  primaires,  left  the  teachers  without  any 
special  reason  for  teaching  it.  M.  R6ne  Le  Blanc  always  rightly 
maintahied  that  if  teachers  are  to  be  induced  to  qualify  them- 
selves for,  and  to  take  up  new  subjects,  there  must  be  some 
sanction  for  them :  a  fact  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
Eiigland. 

The  whole  question  was  next  considered  at  an  International 
Congi'css  in  Paris  in  1889,  when  the  following  resolution  was 
passed: — "Agricultural  education  at  the  primary  elemeiitaiy 
school,  bv  means  of  freqiiout  lessons,  exercises,  readings,  and 
above  all,  by  means  of  the  school  museum,  the  garden,  and 
school  walks,  will  rest  essentially  upon  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables." In  1896  the  well-known  circular  upon  "The  teaching 
of  elementary  ideas  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools  "  was  issued. 
It  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  may  be  read  in  full  in  the 
Report  of  the  Irish  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical 
Instruction  in  Primary  Schools.^  It  emphasises  the  necessity  i  c.  8925, 
of  basing  such  instruction  in  agriculture  as  can  be  given  in  the  1^98,  p.  289. 
elementary  school  upon  "  observation  of  the  everyuay  facts  of 
rural  life,  and  upon  a  system  of  simple  experiments  appropriate 
to  the  resources  of  the  school."  "  The  work  of  the  elementary 
school  should  be  confined  to  preparing  the  child  for  an  intelli- 
gent apprenticeship  to  the  trade  by  which  he  is  to  live,  to  giving 
him  a  taste  for  his  future  occupation ;  with  this  end  in  vicav,  the 
teacher  should  never  forget  tnat  the  best  way  to  make  a  work- 
man like  his  work  is  to  make  him  understand  it."  In  short,  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  whole  scheme  is  that  "le  travail  n'est 
(dtrayant  et  fractiieux  qtte  si  V intelligence  y  prend  ane  part 
aiissi  yvande  aw  rnoins  que  la  force  oa  Uadrestte  nt^uiuelle." 
The  following  indicates  the  nature  of  the  lessons  admissible  in 
carrying  out  the  official  programme  during  each  half  year  in 
rural  schools : — 

Elementary  Coarse. 

(Seven  to  nine  years  of  age.) 

Object  lessons.  As  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  the  only 
thing  necessary  is  that  the  objects  of  the  garden  should  be 
called  into  requisition  in  the  same  Avay  as  those  of  the  class 
room. 

Middle  Course. 

(Nine  to  eleven  years  of  age.) 

The  duration  of  the  middle  course  is  at  least  two  years  for 
each  pupil.  In  the  first  year,  that  is,  at  nine  years  old,  the 
child   is   incapable   of  acquiring  more  than  very  rudiuientary 
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ideiis  of  science,  or  of  their  appliaitioii  to  iigiicultural  matters. 
It  is  only  after  the  introdiictor\'  instruction,  or,  in  other  words, 
only  in  the  second  year  and  ^vith  children  of  at  least  ten  years 
of  age,  that  the  teacher  can  hcgin  to  deal  wth  ideas  of  agri- 
culture properly  so  called :  and  even  then,  in  accordance  with 
official  (lirections,  he  should  proceed  by  way  of  reading  lessons, 
object  lessons,  and  school  walks. 

The  division  of  the  instruction  into  two  yeai^s  presents  no 
difficulties  in  the  case  of  schools  which  have  several  classes,  but 
in  rural  districts,  where  ih  niost  schools  there  is  only  one  teacher, 
Uie  lessons  in  science  and  in  ajjriculture  will  necessarilv  ho 
couimon  to  the  whole  class.  The  lessons  nuist,  therefore,  include 
whatever  is  appropriate  to  each  group  of  pupils,  and  must  Ix?  in 
the  form  of  a  concentrated  whole,  from  which  each  group  will 
take  that  portion  which  is  best  suited  to  its  mental  capacity  and 
development. 


First  Year  of  the  Middle  Course. 
Fii-st  Half-Year. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  "an  idea  of  theprinci|>al  function.<5 
of  life" — to  give  any  siitisfa<'torv  description  of  respiration,  for 
instance,  to  children  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  air,  not  even 
knowing  whether  a  gas  is  a  material  thing  or  not :  as  a  pre- 
liminary, therefore,  "the  three  states  of  matter"  should  Ije 
examined  into. 

The  elementiUT  principles  of  natural  and  physical  science  can 
hv  made  to  form  the  ba.sis  of  parallel  lessons  that  will  nuitually 
complete  each  other. 

\\  ith  regard  to  natural  historv,  animals  are  to  hv  treated  of 
tirst :  the  consideration  of  man  will  follow  when  the  idcjis 
relating  to  air  and  to  cimibustion  have  been  well  fixed  in  the 
children's  minds  by  experiments. 

I.  The  Thtrr  HUtien  of  Matter. — Some  simple  demonstrations- 
are  indispen.siible  to  induce  observation  and  comparison  of  these 
three  states.  Plunge  a  wine-glass,  or  a  funnel  with  the  opening 
downwards,  into  some  water;  then  let  the  air  escape,  when  the 
bubbles  will  be  seen  or  the  pressure  felt ;  or  secure  tne  air  blown 
or  breathed  into  a  vessel  of  water ;  tran.sfer  it  to  another  vessel 
and  measure  it  approximately.  These  are  necessaiy  experiments 
and  can  be  nerformed  anywhere  without  expense.  Similarly 
with  the  following:  —  Produce  steam,  condense  it — in  other 
words,  distil  water,  and  observe  tin*  change  that  takes  place ;  or 
jircpare  a  little  oxvgeu  and  produce  combustion,  increa-se  the 
vigour  of  this  by  a  (Iraught,  identifying  the  ]>roducts  ;  or  demon- 
strate atmospheric  pressure  or  tlie  efjisticjty  of  air.  Anytliing 
beyond  this  can  be  clone  later  on. 

II.  Animals. — The  teacher  should  stimulate  the  curiosity  of 
the  children  by  conversing  familiarly  with  them,  and  telling 
them  about  the  animals  which  they  see  every  day.  He  should 
select  the  most  striking  features  in  the  historv  of  e^u^h.     The 
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dog  and  the  horse  Avill  furnish  matter  for  several  explanatory 
and  descriptive  reading  lessons,  and  for  some  Httle  written 
exercises,  done,  if  necessary,  with  the  help  of  pictures.  The 
various  species  of  the  dog  should  be  compared ;  the  horse  should 
be  compared  with  the  donkey,  the  cat  with  tlie  lion  and  tiger, 
<S:c. ;  the  habits  of  farmyard  fowl,  the  periodic  flight  of  the 
swallows  and  other  migratory  birds ;  the  history  of  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  frog ;  those  of  the  cockchafer,  us  wtII  as  the 
damage  it  does;  the  silkworm,  and  tlie  bee,  and  their  products, 
&c. — all  these  should  form  a  ba.sis  for  most  interesting  reading 
lessons  and  conversations. 

III.  Mai}. — A  short  description  of  the  hum«an  body  should 
follow  these  lessons  on  animals.  This  might  be  begim  before 
the  experimental  lessons  described  above  are  finished,  but  it  is 
only  wlien  these  lessons  are  completed  that  the  fimctions  of 
nourishment  and  respiration  should  be  dealt  with.  Beyond  this 
the  instruction  should  not  go,  but  some  advice  on  matters  of 
health  might  be  added. 

Second  Half- Year. 

This  being  the  siuiimer  season^  the  pupils  can  be  brought  into 
contact  with  tlie  actual  objects  l*equirect  for  the  experiments  or 
demonstrations.  Sometimes  the  children  or  the  teacher  can  bring 
them  into  the  class-room  ;  sometimes  both  teacher  and  children 
can  go  out  to  observe  the  objects.  In  vv/ral  districts  an  object- 
lesson  slioidd  in  vo  case  he  f/iven  without  having  the  object  itself 
before  the  children's  eyes. 

I.  Phuits. — Itwnll  naturally  be  well  at  first  to  draw  the  pupils' 
attention  to  an  active  phenomenon — that  of  germination,  wdiich 
is  easy  to  produce  and  easy  to  follow  in  its  different  phases, 
especially  in  spring-time.  A  bean,  or  a  grain  of  corn,  an  acorn, 
or  a  horse-chestnut,  put  into  damp  moss  or  sand,  will  produce 
convenient  specimens  ;  or  by  making  the  experiment,  as  is  usually 
done,  in  growing  plants  in  water — the  seed  being  supported  by 
a  cork  floating  on  the  water — it  will  be  quite  easy  to  see  the 
development  of  the  little  roots  and  of  their  essential  organs, 
the  rootcap  and  the  absorbing  hairs. 

It  is  from  nature  also  that  the  branch,  the  leaf,  and  above  all 
the  flower,  are  to  be  studied.  In  the  latter  case,  for  instance, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  put  a  specimen  of  the  flower  chosen 
into  the  hands  of  each  of  the  children ;  then  under  the  general 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  each  child  should,  either  with  a  pen- 
knife or  else  an  ordinary'  pin,  separate  the  flower  into  its  ]7arts — 
calyx,  corolla,  sUunen,  ana  pistil. 

A  few  well-chosen  examples  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
families  of  plants  which  are  more  particularly  interesting  on 
account  of  tneir  f.  jod  or  bad  quaUties,  i.e.,  useful  and  noxious 
plants. 

II.  First  Ideas  of  Agriculture. — Such  ideas,  to  be  useful  to 
children  who  have  not  yet  reached  ten  years  of  age,  must  be  very 
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limited ;  they  should  aim  at  attracting  the  child  and  serving  him 
for  a  starting-point,  with  a  view  to  prepare  him  to  use  his 
faculties  of  ooservation  and  to  familiarise  him  with  the 
phraseology  that  will  be  used  in  the  more  systematic  lessons  of 
the  following  years. 

Second  Year  of  the  Middle  Course. 

The  instruction  should  be  given  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the 
first  year ;  the  programme  to  l)e  completed  as  follows  : — 

I.  Kloiuniiti r}i  Hats  of  Science. — The  studv  of  combustion 
should  be  extended  to  that  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  j>resence  oi 
which  in  limestone  should  be  demonstrated.     Some  chalk  and  a 
f(*\v  drops  of  a  mineral  acid  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  making 
the  following  experiments  or  demonstrations : — Tlie  clianji^njf  oi 
chalk  into  quicklime  (the  school  stove  will  provide   sufficient 
heat),  showiuj^  the  loss  of  weight  by  comparing  it  with  a  piece 
of  chalk  of  snnilar  proportions  to  the  one  first  used;  the  action 
of  water  on  quicklime;   the  properties  of  slaked  lime,  white- 
wash, lime-water;    the  nroduction  of  carbonic  acid  gas;    the 
re-formation  of  chalk :  the  separation  of  a  given  quantity  of  soil 
into  clay,  on  the  one  hand,  aiyl  silica  and  limestone  on  the  other. 
Bv  means  of  a  little  hvdrochloric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  the 
limestone,  the  silica  can  be  isolated ;  the  lime  can  then  bo  r^pr^' 
cipitated   by  means   of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.     This 
easily  explained  experiment  requires  only  a  little  care  to  be  well 
carried  out. 

II.  Elemeniiivy  Ideas  of  Agrividftnr. — Investigation,  pxrticu- 
larly  during  school  walks,  of  the  principal  kinds  of  soil. 

l^he  teacher  should  devote  himself  to  making  the  children 
observe  that  plants,  cOs  well  as  animals,  require  nourishment  in 
order  to  live ;  and  to  prove  this,  some  plants  should  be  grown  in 
pots  and  in  some  corner  of  the  school  garden,  llie  following 
experiment  will  serve  as  a  starting-point : — Sow  some  seeds  of 
rapid  growth,  early  beans  for  instance,  some  in  good  soil  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  manure  added,  some  in  sterile 
material,  such  as  exhausted  soil,  sand,  or  gravel,  or  even  glass 
broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  gravel.  The  need  for 
manure  will  thus  be  demonstrated ;  its  composition  will  be  dealt 
M-ith  later  on. 

The  first  idciis  relating  to  ordinary  ajjricultural  implements 
and  operations  should  bo  acquired,  to  l)egin  with,  durinj^  countij 
walks ;  they  are  to  be  developed  in  the  more  systematic  lessons 
hidicated  in  the  programme  for  the  Higher  Courae. 

The  Higher  Course,  properly  su  called,  is  seldom  organised  in 
rm'al  schools.  As  a  rule  the  more  advanced  or  older  children 
constitute  a  sort  of  upper  di\dsion  of  the  Middle  Course ;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  the  following  rule  will  serve  for  guidance  :— 
Children  of  12  or  13  should  receive  more  advanced  agricultural  * 
instniction  than  is  comprised  in  the  progmmme  for  the  Middle 
Courso.     Teachers  should    therefore  add   to   the  foregomg,  for 
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their  older  pupils,  jus  much  iis  they  can  of  the  ioUowing 
projjranirae.  It  will  present  no  great  diiHeulties,  provided  the 
upils  have  been  well  grounded  in  fundamental  scientific  ideas 
y  means  of  simple  experiments  earned  out  in  the  class-room, 
and  provided  they  have  been  trained  to  observe  from  Nature. 


I 


Higher  Course. 

(11  to  13  years  of  age.) 

The  ideas  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  given  in 
this  couree  are  to  be  a  recapitulation  and  extension  of  the 
Middle  Course.  As  regards  man  and  animals  the  extension  will, 
of  course,  be  towards  knowledge  relating  to  hygiene ;  and  as 
regards  plants,  towards  sonui  ide^is  of  vegetable  physiology  and 
some  elements  of  chemistrv.  The  following  is  an  indication  of 
the  subject,  matter  of  the  lessons  for  each  half-vear,  the  ideas  of 
natural  science  and  of  ]ihysical  science  being  given  in  the  winter 
months,  and  concurrently,  so  as  to  afibrd  mutual  support  and 
explanation. 

First  Half- Year. 

I.  ifl /M'^/ia/tS.— The  princiml  distinctions  by  which  animals  are 
classified  should  be  shown  by  examples  taken  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  animals  known  in  the  country,  preference  being  given 
to  those  which  are  either  useful  or  the  reverse.  The  domestic 
animals  will  naturally  have  the  first  place,  and  the  teachers 
should  seek  to  impress  upon  the  children's  minds  the  principles 
upon  which  are  based  the  rules  for  the  health  and  feeding 
of  stock. 

The  study  of  the  principal  organs  may  be  faciliUitcd  by  the 
direct  observation  of  a  dead  animal.  Some  teachers  are  able  to 
preserve  the  digestive  organs  of  small  animals,  or  even  a  skeleton, 
and  thereby  to  enrich  the  school  museum. 

II.  Man. — The  instruction  in  anatomy  given  to  children 
should  be  such  iis  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  rules  of  hyriene.  It  should  deal  with  digestion,  circulation, 
respiration,  ana  with  the  relation  of  the  senses  to  the  nervous 
system.      Exaggeration   is  to   be  avoided,  as  also  all   empiric 

f)rescriptions,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with  hygiene,  far 
ess  with  the  science  of  medicine. 

III.  Ele}iientari/  Ideas  (ff  Physiad  Science. — These  arc  to  be 
hnprcssed  upon  the  children's  minds  by  means  of  simple  and 
inexpensive  experiments.  This  part  of  the  programme  is  to  be 
earned  out  chiefly  in  towns  and  industrial  centres.  In  the 
country,  such  instruction  may  be  limited  to  demonstrations, 
which  bring  out  clearly  the  principal  effects  of  heat,  of  light,  of 
electricity,  and  of  gravitation.  The  all-important  matter  here  is 
to  stiinmate  tlie  children's  curiosity,  and  to  select  the  subjects 
of  experiment  and  illustmtion  from  those  phenomena  which  are 
most  easy  to  produce  or  to  observe. 
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IV.  Elementary  Ideas  of  Chemistry, — The  experiments  that 
can  be  made  with  extremely  limited  apparatus  are  very  numerous. 
In  selecting  experiments  those  should  be  chosen  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  agriculture,  the  substances  which  nourish 
plants  being  considered  as  the  most  important.  From  wood 
ashes,  potash  can  be  extracted  ;  a  calcined  bone  can  be  changed 
into  soluble  phosphate  by  being  treated  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  :  it  can  then  be  re-converted  into  soluble  phosphate 
either  by  neutralising  the  acid  used,  by  a  base,  or  simply  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  Lime  will  detect  tKe  presence  of  ammonia  in 
the  comj^ounds  of  ammonia,  which  are  used  tis  manures.  The 
pupils  will  learn  to  distinguish  the  principal  artificial  manures  of 
commerce,  the  nitrates  from  the  compounds  of  ammonia  and 
potash,  the  superphosphates  from  slag,  &c.  The  really 
unj>ortant  thing  is  that  the  scientijic  terms,  which  have  become 
jHirt  of  the  curre)tt  hni<ja<uje  of  (igrictdtitre,  shoidd  convey  a 
iie/ir  and  df'jlnife  meanuKj  to  the  children  who  are  about  to 
leave  the  rural. school. 

Knowledge  of  the  principal  manures  will  be  much  faciliUited 
by  the  use  made  ot  them  in  the  summer  half-year,  in  the 
various  experimental  cultivations. 

V.  Miveroh. — Ideas  regarding  the  soil,  rocks,  and  kinds 
of  land  sh()ul<l  be  given  partly  by  means  of  object  lessons,  the 
objects  being  taken  from  tlie  school  museum,  and  in  connection 
with  some  of  tlic  chemical  experiments,  and  partly  by  means  of 
school-walks,  the  Latter  being  the  most  important  part  of  the 
instruction. 

VI.  Agricidfure  aud  Horiictdiare. — The  actual  school-room 
lessons  should  he  begun  before  the  spring  time.  Thev  should 
bear  upon  matters  essentially  connected  with  local  cultivation. 
Each  lesson  should  deal  as  far  as  possible  with  the  things  which 
the  children  have  already  se(Mi  and  examined.  The  tcaclicr 
must  therefore  begin  with  the  subjects  that  have  been  entered 
upon  in  the  Middle  Course,  and  which  have  been  explained 
during  nwliiig  Icssoits,  walks,  ^v. 

He  should  then  continue  throughout  the  summer  months, 
co-ordinating  the  lessons  with  practical  exercises,  school-walks, 
&c.  The  siibject-matter  of  the  lesson  on  agriculture  or  horti- 
culture, properly  so  called,  should  be  identical  \at\\  the  object  of 
the  last  walk,  or  of  the  next  one,  and  with  that  of  the  pmctical 
exercise  assigned  for  the  same  period. 

Second  Half- Year. 

1.  Ecpcriincvtal  Cfdtlvation. — Arrangements  for  this  jnirposc 
should  bo  planned  and  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
out  clearly  the  following  fundamental  tniths  : — 

(1.)  Air  should  penetrate  easily  into  the  soil,  because  roots 
cannot  dispense  with  oxygen ;  they  breathe  as  leaves  do,  they 
should  alwavs  find  suitable  nourishment,  that  is  to  sav — manure 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  wherever  roots  develop. 
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(2.)  In  all  arable  soil,  four  substauces,  )iitivgen,  pltosplcoric 
acid,  potash  and  liiae  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  entire 
nourisnmcnt  and  full  development  of  oultivated  plants. 

(3.)  The  cultivator  need  not  try  to  furnish  the  soil  with  any 
substances  other  than  those  indicated  above  :  these  will  prevent 
arable  land  from  becoming  exhausted,  even  if  they  are  put  into  it 
in  a  purely  mineral  form  ;  nevertheless,  in  a  purely  mineral  fonn 
they  may  injuriously  modify  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil. 
Organic  matter,  far  from  Ueing  useless,  keeps  land  in  a  sUite 
favourable  to  tlie  aeration  and  development  of  roots;  moreover 
it  operates  advantageously  on  the  nutritive  jm)perties  whi(!h  the 
soil  contains.  Accordingly  in  order  to  supply  a  soil  most 
efficaciously  wuth  the  four  substances  in  due  proportion,  the  first 
manure  to  be  used  is  dung  ;  it  is  to  be  supplemented  by  suitable 
chemical  manures. 

(4.)  A  manure  is  suitable  to  a  soil  if  it  puts  into  it  that  which 
the  particular  soil  lacks  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plants  to  be 
grown.  Thus  the  composition  of  a  good  manure  depends  not 
only  upon  the  kind  of  cultivation  that  is  required,  but  also  on 
the  nature  of  the  land  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  make  up  a  manure 
that  will  suit  all  soils  even  for  the  same  species  of  plants. 
Formulas  or  precepts  said  to  be  infallible  and  universally 
applicable  are  no  more  to  be  trustinl  than  remedies  to  r»ure  all 
diseases. 

(5.)  To  produce  fruitful  harvests,  the  soil,  after  being  manured, 
must  contain  the  four  nutritive  substances  in  a  proportion  that 
depends  upon  the  species  of  plant  to  be  grown.  Modern 
agriculturists  should  Know  that  excem  of  one  of  the  four 
substances  is  always  vselens  and  costly,  and,  moreover,  that  it 
niaij  become  injitrioti^,  if  any  one  of  the  other  three  is  lacking 
in  quantity.  In  other  words,  the  pxcpss  of  one  of  the  foihstanceM 
is  as  injurioics  as  its  insufficiency,  the  development  of  the 
plant  depending  upon  that  element  of  which  the  smallest 
proportion  is  to  be  found  in  the  soil. 

The  first  experiments  in  these  demonstrative  cultivations, 
which  are  very  elementarv  but  fundamental,  are  to  be  made  in 

Eots,  or,  better  still,  in  wooden  boxes,  the  children  themselves 
elping. 

II.  The  Experimental  Plot. — It  is  impossible  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  nece&sity  for  prudence  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  experiments  which  are  designed  chiefly  in  order  to  show 
agriculturists  how  to  set  about  obtaining  from  a  given  soil  a 
more  remunerative  yield  than  that  which  is  got  by  the  ordinary 
methods. 

Knowledge  of  the  soil,  therefore,  is  necessary  before  deciding 
upon  the  fertilising  substances  to  be  employed  in  experimental 
plots.  Accordingly,  teachers  in  carrying  out  these  operations, 
would  do  w^isely  to  follow  the  advice  of  a  special  professor,  or  of 
a  practical  expert.     They  should  carefully  avoid  using  excessive 

auantities  of  manure,  and  should  take  the  ordinary  custom  of  the 
istrict  as  the  standard  of  comparison.    Thus  even  the  simplest 
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of  experiiiientul  plots  should  always  include  the  threq  following 
divisions : — 

(1.)  Without  manure. 

(2.)  Only  farmyard  manure  in  the  quantity  usually  applied  in 
the  district. 

(3.)  The  same  quantity  of  farmyard  manure,  with  the  addition 
of  artificial  manures  in  a  proportion  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  that  of  the  plant  under  cultivation. 

In  other  plots,  for  the  Siike  of  supplementiirv  information,  the 
nature  of  the  manures  applio<l  to  the  thinl  .section  might  Ix^ 
varied  by  leaving  out  one  or  more  of  the  constituent  elements. 

It  is  as  an  assistiint  in  the  work  of,  the  Departmental 
profession  of  agriculture  that  the  teiicher  works  at  the  experi- 
mental plot;  but  it  is  in  his  own  garden  that  he  should  carry  out 
the  most  convincing  experiments,  by  devoting  himself  to  the 
propagation  of  the  best  kinds  of  vegetixbles  and  fruit. 

The  pupils  should  participate  in  the  operations  to  an  exti^nt 
regulated  by  their  age  and  tncir  manual  capabilities,  as  well  a.s 
by  their  scientific  knowledge.  No  hard  and  fust  rule  oiin  be  laid 
down.  Sometimes  most  ot  the  pupils  will  merely  look  on  at  the 
pruning,  grafting,  &e.,  of  a  fruit  tree;  sometimes  the  older  pupils 
will  themselves  use  the  pnming  knife.  The  work  mitst  he 
mtional,  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  Intellectual  facxiJties  as 
well  ati  the  labour  of  the  hands. 

III.  School-walks. — These  should  be  both  preparatory  and 
complementary  to  the  class-room  lessons  on  minerals,  on  rocks, 
on  tlie  principal  kinds  of  soil  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  useful 
or  injurious  msects  and  plants,  on  the  essential  operations  of 
cultivation  and  the  manipidation  of  agricultural  implements,  on 
the  distribution  of  manures,  on  sowing,  on  crops,  &c. 

The  imporUmt  thing  in  observing  or  investigating  jigricultural 
operations  is  to  bring  out  the  application  of  the  scientific  ideas 
that  have  been  acquired,  or  are  alx)ut  to  be  acquired,  by  means 
of  the  ordinary  lessons.  For  instance,  it  is  not  enough  to  show 
how  ploughing  makes  the  land  lighter;  it  should  be  carefidly 
explamed  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil  assists  the  development 
of  the  roots,  enables  the  manures  to  reach  them,  and  that  the 
aeration  that  it  causes  ensures  to  the  roots  a  sufficient  supply 
of  the  oxygen,  which  they  need.  The  same  course  shoula  be 
followed  in  explaining  most  of  the  other  agricultural  operations. 

No  doubt  the  child,  on  leaving  the  elementarj'  scnool,  even 
after  completing  the  normal  period  of  school  lite,  and  having 
attended  regularly,  will  have  acquired  no  more  than  what,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  are  mei'ely 
elementarv  ideas ;  but  if  the  .studv  of  it  ha,s  been  made  attractive 
and  interesting  to  him,  he  will  continue  it  as  far  as  he  finds 
means  to  do  so. 

The  introduction  into  popular  libraries  of  well-chosen  works 
on  agriculture,  and  of  puolications  specially  suited  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  districts,  constitutes  one  of  those  means,  but  that  will 
not  be  enough.     It  is  necessary  that  the  youth  should  not  only 
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retain,  but  should  complete  and  extend  the  knowledge  he  hag 
gained  as  a  child ;  and  tliis  he  will  do  with  a  facility  increasing 
with  his  years,  if  the  intervals  in  his  subsequent  eciucation  are 
not  unduly  long.  Too  much,  therefore,  cannot  be  done  to 
support  and  encourage  the  zeal  of  those  teachers  who  re-open 
schools  for  their  former  pupils  on  some  of  the  long  ^nnter 
evenings.  Familiar  chats,  readings,  well-selected  practical 
exercises,  an  occasional  meeting  with  experiments  done  or 
planned — all  this  serves  to  stimulate  among  young  people  an 
mtellectual  activity  of  real  servi(K>  to  progress. 

As  mth  all  other  instruction,  so  with  that  in  agriculture,  the 
work  of  schools  must  remain  incomplete  imless  provision  bo 
made  for  its  continuation  and  development. 

It  cannot  be  Sixid  that  the  circular  was  well  received  bv  the 
majority  of  teacher3.  Some  of  them  welcomed  the  suggestions 
witn  enthusiasm,  but  the  greater  part  remained  cold  and 
suspicious.  Not  a  few  of  the  inspectors  even  misapprehended 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  agricultural  instruction.  One  of  them, 
a  most  enlightened  and  advanced  educationist,  wrote : — "  Je 
veux  parler  du  rajeunissement  de  renseighement  agricole.  Cost 
la  grande  preoccupation  du  moment.  Elle  nous  a  envahis  dejii 
bien  des  fois,  mais  elle  renatt  plus  vivace.  Aujourd'hui  plus  que 
jamais  a  Tecole  elementaire,  nous  ferons  dea  agrictdteurs.  Si 
seulement  ils  savaient  tous  lire ! "  The  teachers  complained  that 
their  time-tables  were  already  crowded,  and  asked  if  they  were 
to  abandon  morals,  or  the  French  language,  or  arithmetic.  The 
school- walks  would  disorganise  the  classes,  and  they  were  afraid 
of  failing  with  the  experiments.  The  general  attitude  was  one  of 
which  we  have  had  experience.  Ur^der  these  circumstances 
progress  was  only  slow,  and  M.  Rene  Le  Blanc  admitted  that 
"  Tenseignement  agiicole,  dans  le  plus  grand  nombre  des  ecoles 
^lementaires,  oii  il  existe,  n'a  ete  jusqu'ici  qu'un  enseignement  de 
mots :  il  est  temps  qu'il  devienne  un  enseignement  de  faits  et  de 

faits  scientifiques."  (i)  menrAci^r 

The  Departmental  Councils  were  again   requested  to  revise  "^fg  kh^'iVi. 
their  programmes  by  a  Ministerial  circular  of  May  12,  1898,  and  p.  30. 
were  warned  against  exaggeration.     They  were  advised  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  members  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  of  othei-s 
with  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
What,  then,  is  the  present  position  ? 

Before  visiting  the  rural  districts  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  long 
interview  with  M.  Grosjean,  Inspector-General  of  Agricuitural 
Education.  In  his  opinion  the  schemes  are  too  ambitious  as  a 
rule,  and  the  instruction  too  theoretical.  Any  attempt  to  teach 
agriculture,  as  such,  in  an  elementary  school  is  doomed  to  failure, 
but  horticulture  to  some  extent  may  be  taught.  The  aim  of  the 
instruction  should  be  educational  rather  than  technical.  The 
less  the  children  use  text-books  the  better,  a  view  now  generally 
held,  and  forcibly  expressed  by  M.  L^on  Vassilifere,  successor  to 
M.  Tisserand,  as  Director  of  Agriculture  :  "  c*est  au  maitre  qu*un 
bon  li\Te  d'agriculture  est  indispensable  et  non  k  Tenfant,  auquel 
il   est    plus  nuisible  qu'utile."     At  the  same  time  M.  Grosjean 
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considered  that  excellent  work  is  being  done  in  many  of  the 
schools — some  of  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing" — and  he 
was  convinced  that  the  value  of  such  instruction  would  be  more 
and  more  appreciated  in  the  rural  districts.  It  was  gi-atifving  to 
find  that  he  cordially  approved  of  the  views  put  fonvaro  upon 
the  subject  by  the  Agricultural  Education  Committee.  From 
the  Marquis  de  Vogue,  President^  the  Sorietf^  (let*  Aijt'lrHlfetfvs 
de  France,  from  the  C'omte  de  Lu(;ay,  and  other  leading  agri- 
culturists, 1  learned  that  of  agricultural  education  in  its  proper 
sense  1  should  tind  but  few  traces  in  the  village  schools.  Tliis 
turned  out  to  Ik'  perfectly  correct,  and  the  use  of  the  term 
"  agricultural "  in  conne(rtion  with  the  instruction  is  to  be 
dej)recated.  It  has  led  to  nuich  misapprehf^ion  of  what  is 
really  intended,  and  litis  caused  j)eople  to  attempt  what  the 
elementary  school  can  never  do.  Disappointment  has  been  the 
inevitiible  result.  A  more  rational  view,  however,  is  now  taken 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  elementary  school,  and  no  one  is  doing 
more  than  the  Marquis  de  Vogue  in  his  own  department  of  Cher 
to  encourage  teachers  to  provide  the  kind  of  instruction  that  is 
required. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  majority  of  rural  schooLs  th6 
experimental  and  practical  work  has  not  yet  assumed  very  laig'o 
proportions.     This  is  seldom  due  to  any  disinclination  on   the 
part  of  the  teacher — I  met  none  who  were  not  anxious  to  do  all 
that  lay  in  their  powx*r — but  many  of  them  had  left  the  training 
colleges  before  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  instruction  was 
provided  at  them,  and  thev  are  not  c^ualified  for  these  modem 
requirements.      In   some  ot   the  training  colleges  the  training 
continues  to  be  too  theoretical  to  be  of  much  service.    When  the 
teacher  is  qualified,  the  parsimony  of  the  Municipal  Council  may 
block  the  way.     A  demonstration  plot  is  not  a  necessity,  but 
certain  apparatus,  the  total  cost  of  which  does  not  amount   to 
more  than  about  twenty  francs,  is  required  for  the  simple  experi- 
ments in  science.     Even  this  small  sum  is  fTequently  refused. 
The  secularisation,  moreover,  of  the  public  schools  has  alienato^l 
many  of  those  in  the  rural  districts  who  are  in  a  position  to  assist 
them  by  m ft s  of  money  and  otherwise.      These,  however,  ai*e  all 
accidental  or  local  difficulties,  and  do  not  affect  the  value  of  the 
svstem  in  itself 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the  methods  pursued 
at  schools  of  difierent  sizes  under  varying  conditions.  At  tne  little 
village  of  AmiPros  (Cher)  I  found  a  mixed  school  of  98  pupils 
with  a  middle-aged  teacher  and  one  assistant.  The  teacher  was 
evidently  a  good  practical  gardener,  but  with  no  particular 
scientific  knowledge.  His  garden  was  well  kept,  and  the  boys 
work  in  it  from  time  to  time,  receiving  some  instruction  in  budding 
and  grafting,  and  also  in  bee-keeping.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  carry  out  any  of  M.  Le  Blanc's  experiments,  the  teacher  giving 
the  somewhat  odd  reason  that  he  was  afraid  of  an  accident,  in 
which  case  he  might  have  to  compensate  the  parents.  Judging 
from  the  specimens  of  the  boys'  essays  whicn  I  read,  the  in- 
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struction  seemed  to  be  based  upon  sound  principles,  and  the 
tone  of  the  school  was  excellent.  There  was  a  very  flourishing 
association  for  the  protection  of  birds,  &c.,  and  all  satisfactory 
pupils  on  leaving  jom  the  Societe  des  AncieTis  Mhes, 

At  Bois-Leroy  (Eure)  there  is  a  small  boys*  school  of  35  pupils 
under  one  teacher.  There  is  no  upper  division,  as  it  is  forbidden 
to  have  one  unless  there  are  at  least  five  boys  who  have  obtained 
the  certijicat  d^etudes  pi^v/naires,  and,  as  already  explained,  few 
children  remain  at  school  in  the  rural  districts  after  getting  the 
certificate.  The  lesson  in  agriculture  only  lasts  from  4  to 
4.30  p.m.  on  Fridays,  but  a  good  deal  of  practical  work  is  done 
in  the  teacher's  garden.  A  portion  of  it  is  reserved  for  the 
children  where  they  grow  various  vegetables.  Every  year  the 
elder  ones  make  several  grafts  and  have  lessons  in  budding. 
Country  walks  are  frequent  to  observe  the  agricultural  operations 
of  the  season,  and  each  child  writes  afterwards  an  account  of 
what  he  has  seen  and  been  told.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
hardly  any  child  is  ever  absent,  except  through  illness,  and  the 
school  is  immensely  popular  with  the  parents.  During  the  last 
two  years  it  has  won  four  silver  and  tliree  bronze  medals.  M.  Le 
Blanc's  experiments  in  pot-cultiu-e  are  said  to  have  been  of  great 
assistance  in  stimulating  the  children  to  take  an  intelhgent 
interest  in  the  work.  As  is  usual,  the  practical  instruction  is 
given  after  school  hours,  or  on  the  holidays.  The  teachers  do 
not  seem  to  feel  this  any  hardship,  and  say  it  is  the  pleasantest 
and  most  profitable  time  which  they  spend  with  their  pupils. 
There  is  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  boys  to  be  present ; 
in  fact,  they  complain  bitterly  if  anything  keeps  them  away. 

One  of  the  best  schools  which  came  under  my  notice  was  that 
at  OUvet,  about  four  miles  from  Orleans,  to  which  M.  Ferrand 
courteously  accompanied  me.  The  school  staff*  consists  of  M. 
Lasseray,  the  Director,  and  two  assistant  masters.  There  are 
140  scholars  on  the  register,  and  here  again  the  attendance  is 
extremely  regular.  Frequently  a  whole  week  passes  without 
there  being  any  absence.  There  is  no  upper  division,  but  some 
few  boys  remain  for  a  year  after  getting  the  certificate.  Theo- 
retical instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  twice  a  week  to  all  the 
pupils,  followed,  in  the  case  of  the  40  boys  in  the  first-class,  by 
practical  work  in  the  school  garden  after  school  or  on  Thursday 
morning.  This  work  consists  in  planting,  pruning,  and  grafting. 
All  the  trees  and  vines  grafted  by  the  boys  are  their  oavti  pro- 
perty ;  they  either  take  tTiem  to  plant  in  their  parents*  gardens 
or  give  them  to  friends.  Each  boy  of  the  first  class  makes  a 
collection  of  the  principal  plants  of  the  district,  which  are  studied 
from  various  points  of  view.  The  school  has  a  collection  of  some 
700  varieties.  In  the  museum  there  are  150  varieties  of  the 
chief  insects  of  the  country.  These  are  not  classified  scientifically, 
but  according  to  their  usefulness,  or  the  injury  they  do  to  vines, 
cereals,  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  forest  trees,  forage  plants,  &c 
In  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August  visits  are  paid  to 
horticultural  estabUshments,  farms,  or  to  the  departmental  vine 
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nursery.  These  excursions  are  made  the  occasion  for  collecting 
plants  and  insects,  or  for  a  lesson  in  land  surveying.  Such  a 
teacher  as  M.  Lasseray  is  no  doubt  exceptional,  and  he  has  won 
innumerable  prizes  for  his  agricultural  instruction,  including  a 
silver  medal  and  £12  from  the  Ministry  of  PubUc  Instruction,  a 
collection  of  books,  and  the  order  of  "  Clievalier  de  TnerUie 
Ltgrlcole "  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  a  silver-gilt 
medal,  together  with  £2  from  the  SocUte  des  Agriculteurs  de 
Fi'OTice.  He  admits  that  the  practical  instruction  in  the  ma- 
jority of  rural  schools  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  he  is 
convinced  that  it  can  be  made  of  the  greatest  value,  not  merely 
in  initiating  lads  into  their  fiiture  calling  and  teaching  them  to 
understand  and  love  the  countrv,  but  also  in  inspiring  those  who 
will  not  cultivate  the  soil  witn  a  love  for  gardens,  trees,  and 
flowers,  which  will  aftbrd  them  a  pleasanter  and  healthier  attrac- 
tion than  the  public-house.  In  his  opinion,  the  training  colleges, 
although  they  give  admirable  theoretical  instruction,  are  still  too 
weak  on  the  practical  side.  The  time  of  the  students  is  too 
much  occupied  with  other  studies,  and  the  practical  work  neces- 
sarily suffers. 

Instruction  of  quite  a  different  type  is  provided  at  Massay 
(Cher).    This  village  is  one  of  those  which  has  suffered   most 
severely  from   the  phylloxera,  a  vineyard   covering  some  500 
acres  l)eing  entirely  destroyed  a  few  years  ago.     The  school,  with 
122  pupils,  has  upper,  middle,  and   elementary  divisions.      M. 
Aupetit,  the  head  teacher,  takes  the  upper  division,  in  which 
there  are  usually  about  a  dozen  boys,  and  the  second  year  of  the 
middle  division.  Owing  to  the  povert)^  of  the  district,  the  attend- 
ance falls  off  from  early  in  May  until  the  end  of  October,  for 
children  must  earn  what  they  can  during  the  harvests.     That 
the  s(»hool  itself  is  not  impopular  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  its 
having  an  upper  division.     Attached  to  it  is  more  land  than 
usual.     On  one  side  there  is  a  small  field  about  two-fifths  of  an 
acre  in   area;   on  the  other  side   the  school  garden  of  about 
20  ])er(;hes,  a  meadow  of  about  48,  and  a  vineyard  of  about  28. 
This  year  the   field   is   divided   into  four  equal  portions,  and 
cultivated  iis  follows  : — 


'  POTA  T0B9. 


Without        Stable 
manure.       manure. 


Spbimo  Barlst. 


Without  nuinure. 


Spring  Barliy. 


POTATOfeS 


SuperptaoBpliat«.       {       Fully  manured. 


This  affords  ample  opportunity  for  demonstrations  on  the 
different  nhiises  of  cultivation  and  the  growth  of  plants,  conse- 
quently M.  Le  Blanc's  experiments  are  felt  to  be  unnecessary, 
excef)t  in  a  little  pot  culture,  for  use  in  the  science  lessons  on 
germination,  leaves  and  flowers. 
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The  otW  i»rt  of  th^  land  13  divided  a«  follows:— 
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,         .               «       •  *                • 

Mkadow. 
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A. 

B. 
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«              ^. 

VlMBYiRD. 
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• 
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4  and  3  are  kitchen  gardens.  This  year  a  had  a  good 
dreswig  of  farmyard  manure,  and  b,  which  was  similarly  treated 
in  1899,  has  a. dressing  of. chemical  manure  (super^moe^hate, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  potash).  The  vineyard  is  planted 
half  .with  vines  on  their  ownxoots,  and  half  witn  grafts.  Last 
y^r  it  had  a  pleatifiil  supply  of  stable  manure,  ana  this  year  a 
chemical  manure  composed  of  60  per  cent  nitrate  of  soda,  25  per 
cent,.. superphosphate,  12^  per  cent  chloride  of  potash,  and  12^ 
per, cent  sulfdaftte.of  ammonia.  The  children  thus  see  theory 
venfi.ed  by  practice,  and  the  elementary  ideas  which  they  acquire 
in  thi9  way  should  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  future  knowledge. 
These  eicperiments  have  been  of  assistance  in  re-establishing  the 
vine,  and  in  showing  that  the  American  variety  is  not  unsuited 
to  the  soil.  Although  M.  Aupetit  is  enthusiastic  about  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  he.  very  truly  and  modestly  says  that 
"if  we  humble  primary  teachers,  exaggerate  our  role  »is 
agricultural,  instructors,  we  shall  make  a  great  mistake.  We 
cannot  make  agricultural  experts  of  children  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  '  We  can  only  try  to  inspire  them  with  the  wish  to 
know  more,  stimulate  their  curiosity,  and  impress  upon  them 
the  truth  that  routine  kills  progress,  while  science  assures  it." 

The  International  Congress  of  1889  unanimously  rejected  the 
idea  of  technical  agricultural  instruction  at  the  elementary 
school.  Demonstration  or  experimental  plots  in  their  proper 
sense  are  not  needed.  The  school  garden  is  usually  large  enough 
to*  fulfil  every  purpose,  and  the  teacher,  who  knows  how  to  make 
his  influence  felt,  rarely  fails  to  get  a  little  extra  land  where  his 
instruction  is  seen. to  be  a  success. 

Covurs  Compleniervtairea. 

Higher  standaids,  the  course  in  which  lasts  for  a  year,  and  of 
which  the  director  must  possess  the  Jrrevet  aiipSrieur,  are  rarely 
to  be  found  in  the  rural  districts.  There  are  a  few  at  smau 
coimtry  towns.  Loiret,  for  instance,  has  three,  at  Beaugency, 
Chateauneuf,  and  Meung,  in  which  special  attention  is  paid  to 
agriculture..  The  programme  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Scoles 
prirnaires  sup&rieures. 

.First  yea/r:  General  agriculture — soUs,  manures,  etc.  General 
cultivation — ^vine*<mlture.  Forestry  and  bee-keeping ;  useful  and 
noxious  insects; >     •     -        *  *^' 
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Second  year:  Animal  life — ^poultry-keeping,  etc.    Book-keep- 
ing    Practical  botany. 

At  Meun^  the  higner  standard  has  ten  pupils,  and  the  upper 
division  of  the  elementary  school  fourteen ;  these  two  classes  are 
held  in  the  same  room,  and  have  certain  lessons  in  common, 
articularly  in  agriculture.  Instruction  in  this  subject  is  given 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  twice  a  week  by  a  special  professor  of 
agriculture  from  Orleans.  The  ordinary  school  staff  consists  of 
M.  Bei-geron,  the  headmaster,  and  three  assistants.  Annexed  to 
the  school  is  an  experimental  plot  of  5,400  square  metres,  of 
which  the  agricultural  professor  has  charge. 

When  visiting  Nogent-le-Rotrou  (Eure-et-Loir)  I  had  a  very 
striking  instance  of  the  influence  which  a  competent  priiuarj*^ 
teacher  may  exercise  upon  the  whole  i^riculture  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood.    M.  Nalot  is  the  director  of  the  elementary  school 
which  has  a  higher  standaixl.     As  I  was  talking  to  him  in   the 
class-room,  and  asking  the  children  various  questions,  a  farmer 
appeared  and  begged  him  at  the  earliest  moment  to  go  and 
advise  him  about  some  of  his  crops.     This  M.  Nalot  informed 
me  was  a  frequent  occurrence,  ana,  as  we  were  walking  in  the 
afternoon  to  one  of  his  experimental  plots  about  2J  miles  off, 
I  could  tell  bv  the  manner  in  which  the  farmers  and  labourers 
addressed  him  that  he  was  a  recognised  authority  and  extremely 
popular.     So  impressed  was  I  with  the  character  of  his  work, 
that    I    wrote   subsequently  asking  for  a  detailed  account    of 
his  metluxls.     The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  verj^ 
long  letter,  which  he  kindly   wrote   me   upon   the   subject : — 
"There  are  228  scholars  on  the  register,  12  of  whom  are   in 
the  higher  standard,  all  of  course  provided  with  the  certijioat 
d'itades  pri  urn  ires,  and  ha\ing  spent  at  least  a  year  in  the  upper 
division  of  the  elementary  school.     Theoretical  instruction  in 
atfi'ieulture  is  given  to  all  pupils  from  my  own  book  " — (a  copy  of 
wiiich    M.    Nalot    courteously    gave    me,  and    which    is    well 
plainied) — "  and  practical  instruction  to  the  first  division  of  the 
middle  course,  the  upper  division,  and  especially  to  the  higher 
standard.     It  includes  pruning,  lavering,  and  grafting  vines  as 
well  as  all  other  trees  capable  of  being  grafted.     This  is  done  in 
the  school  garden,  where  the  pupils  also  help  in  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  vegetables  grown.     Just  now  my  dovs  of  the  higher 
standard  and  I  have  potted  80  varieties  of  chrysanthemums, 
for    which    we    have    composed  an  excellent  manure  in  the 
follo^ying  proportions : — 24  grammes  of  nitrate  of  soda,  36  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  61  of  superphosphate.     The  quantity 
to  be  applied  is  from  80  to  100  grammes  the  square  m^tre.     But 
as  all  the  working  people  cannot  procure  this  chemical  manure, 
I   have    made    another    which    we    use   as  well  as  the  first. 
Everybody  can  get  it.     It  is  made  thus :  put  about  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  soot  into  a  small  bag,  and  some  fresh  cow  dung  into 
another  bag  of  the  same  size,  and  place  them  both  in  a  tub 
containing  about  4J  gallons  of  water.     Use  this  twice  a  day  for 
watering  the  chrysanthemums,  and  they  grow  splendidly.     All 
the    boys  take  tins  recipe  home  and   are  proua  of  it.     Those 
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in  the  higher  standard,  and  the  best  workers  of  the  upper 
division,  accompany  me  every  Friday  to  one  of  my  experimental 

Slots.     This  is  a  resume  of  the  work  which  they  do  under  my 
irection :  first  survey  the  field  and  mark  it  out  into  six  equal 
portions,  as  follows : — 

Total  area  about  48  perches. 


Standard 

plot 
without 
manare. 


Completely 
maniiTed, 
Nitrate  of 
9oda, 
Super- 
phosphate, 
Chloride  of 
potassium. 


No 
Nitrate. 


No 


^      ^  potasf^ium. 


manure. 


Then  prepare  the  land  and  keep  it  clean.  For  instance,  in  the 
experimental  plot  which  you  visited,  you  remarked  that  there 
was  a  lot  of  charlock.  The  following  Friday  we  prepared  a 
solution  of  about  6^  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  coppei  to  about  30  gallons 
of  water  and  did  some  spra3dng.  Two  days  aAer,  on  the  Sunday, 
the  cultivator  of  the  plot  came  to  tell  me  that  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  the  charlock  to  be  seen  and  thai;  the  pats  had  not 
suffered  any  injury.  The  lads  were  very  curious  and  begged  me 
to  take  them  to  see  the  results  with  their  oAvn  eyes.  A  suc- 
cessful operation  like  that  must  have  a  good  effect  upon  both 
children  and  cultivators  in  encouraging  them  to  repeat  it  when- 
ever the  need  arises.  In  the  same  field  we  had  some  experiments 
in  barley  growing  with  different  manures.  The  results  are 
calculated  by  the  pupils  as  a  lesson,  and  are  then  copied  into 
their  note-books.  They  will  be  published  later  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Syndicat  Aaricole  of  the  department.  In  our  walks  to 
the  experimental  plots,  the  boys  always  make  notes  once  a  month 
of  the  state  of  the  vegetation,  and  thus  we  form  a  complete 
diagram  of  its  variations  each  year.  Advantage  too  is  taken  of 
the  walks  for  lessons,  which  are  previously  prepared  by  the 
master,  on  Botany  or  Insectology.  This  vear  we  have  experi- 
mental plots  for  oats  at  Maison-Neuve,  wnich  you  s^iw,  and  for 
wheat  at  Benissier :  a  field  of  oats  at  Souane,  to  test  the  effects 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  for  the  competition  organized  by  the  Comnie 
Agricole.  There  is  also  another  field  of  nalf-an-acre  for  a  com- 
petition in  barley  growing.  Besides  these  fields,  which  have 
oeen  entrusted  to  me  by  friends  amonest  the  farmers,  other 
farmers,  on  my  initiative,  who  have  followed  my  instructions 
and  witnessed  the  results,  have  started  experimental  plots  or 
their  properties,  which  enables  them  to  get  a  practical  analysis  of 
their  soils.  I  am  glad  to  say  their  numoer  increases  every  year. 
There  are  now  seven  altogether.  I  don't  include  horticulturists 
and  amateur  gardeners.  There  are  so  many  of  them  who  come 
to  me,  that  just  now,  even  before  breakfast,  I  had  to  put  my  pen 
down  and  go  to  sulphate  the  vines  of  two  neighbours  who  are 
interested  m  agricultural  matto:^.  As  to  the  part  which  the 
teacher  c^m  play  in  agricultural  education,  and  the  eiiect  upon 
the  neighbourhood  of  what  is  taught  at  the  primary  school — in 
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my  opinion,  and  I  am  quite  sure  of  it— ^he  primaiy  teacher 
ought  to  be  the  chief  person  to  popularise*  agncmtuial  education 
in  the  rural  districts.     On  aU  sides  there  is  prejudice    and 
routine   to    overcome.      If  the  schoolmaster  is  to   have    the 
authority  and  prestige,  which  he  ought  to  have,  amon^t  all 
the  cultivators,  the  amateurs,  and  the  workmen  with  then*  tiny 
scraps  of  gaiden,  he  must  concern  hims^wkh -their  oemm«i 
labours.     He  must  not  be  ignorant  of  th0  needs  and  life    of 
the  people.    It  must    not  be    possible  to  say;  of  him,  as    it> 
is  ot  the  Parisian  or  the  Lonaoner,  '  he.  eats  bread,  but   lie 
doesn't  know  how  one  gets  it!'    If  the  iVench,  or  English,  or* 
any  other  teacher,  who  is  brought  into  such  dose  relations  with 
the  majority  of  people,  can  give  advice  upon  the  various  methods 
of  cultivation,  he  will  soon  come  to  be  consulted  by  everyone  on 
other  matters.    Thus  he  may  inspire  a  love~f6f  his~(K)imtfy,~wbteb 
people  will  be  loth  to  leave  for  the  town,  which  promises  so 
much  but  does  not  keep  its  promises.  ...  In  every  school  the 
master  ought  to  have  a  few  experiments  in  pot  cultilre  every 
year,  and  the  pupils  should  take  notes  every  montii  of  the  growth^ 
&c.,  comparing  the  results  with  the  treatment  .which  each^plftnt 
has  received.    If  some  special  prizes  are  offered  by!  the  .auth6rities. 
or  by  some  agricultural  societv,  as  an  encouragement^  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  popularity  of  tne  instructipn,  ana  tlie  commune^ 
which  is  willing  to  promote  this  kind  of  education^  will  afterwards 
be  certain  to  reap  tne  benefit  of  the  expense  ij^ch  it  has  incurred. 
In  such  a  matter  as  this  you  are  sure  to  succeed,  for  you  are 
far  more  practical  in  England  than  we  are.    As,  to  the  training 
colleges,  the  agricultural   instruction  given  at  present  in  the 
majority  of  them  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements.    To-day  all 
the  training   colleges  have,  as  agricultural  professors,  learned 
experts,  ana  very  distinguished  men,  like  the  one  for  this  depart- 
ment, who  was  my  master  and  in    whom  I   have   absolute 
confidence.    But  most  of  these  professors,  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  addressing  young  people  who  have  been  studying 
science  for  a  considerable  time,  think  that  they  oi^ht  to  give 
them  a  higher  course  of  instruction  corresponding  to  that  which 
follows  on  the  three  divisions  of  the  primary  school.    As  theory 
this  would  be  perfect,  but  unfortimately  the  practical  work  is 
not  co-ordinated  with  it.    In  spite  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  laws,  tipon  which  all  cultivation  depends,  there  is  tf 
lack  of  practical  experiments.    An  example  will    roake    you 
understand  better  how  in  my  opinion  this  instruction  ought  to 
enter  into  the  programme  for  future  teachers.    Up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  founa  the  students  who  come  here  as  assistants  firom 
the  training  colleges  altogether  ignorant  of  the  principal  elements 
of  chemical  manures.    If  they  know  them  at  all,  they  know 
nothing  of  their  composition,  or  practical  v^liie  in  agriculture. 
My  proposal  is  this.     Take  a  trairi:;^;  ojilogg  with  15  studentii 
in  each  of  the  three  years  of  th    .  uU  'course.    The  garden  should 
be,  and  generally  is  large  eii.,iigh  to  be  divided  into  15  plots  of 
20  perches  each.    The  plots  should  be  assigned  to  grotips  of 
three  students,  and  each  group  should  cultivate  its  plot  under 
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the  direction  of  the  professor  of  agriculture.  But  as  there  would 
not  be  work  enough  for  all  the  students,  some  of  them  should  be 
told  off  to  destroy  weeds,  like  charlock,  with  sulphate  of  iron  or 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  compare  the  results.  Others  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  destroying  cryptogamic  diseases  which 
do  so  much  harm  every  year  to  our  vines  and  apple  trees.  If  the 
college  garden  is  too  small,  one  could  easily  find  cultivators  in 
the  country  near,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  allow  these 
experiments  to  be  made  on  their  land.  In  trds  way  the  young 
teachers  when  they  go  to  a  village  school  will  be  already  familiar 
with  the  most  important  amcultural  operations,  and  be  able  even 
to  assist  the  cultivators.  But  let  them  beware  of  ottering  advice 
in  the  first  instance !  Little  by  little,  if  they  do  not  pose  as  experts 
or  professors  but  act  with  tact,  their  influence  will  grow ;  they  will 
be  oeloved  by  their  pupils ;  the  cultivators  of  their  own  accord 
will  seek  their  assistance  and  they  may  do  much  to  improve  the 
agriculture  about  them." 

Rewards  to  Teachers  and  Pupils. 

By  a  decree  of  January  30,  1891,  the  whole  country  is  divided 
into  four  districts,  in  each  of  which  in  turn  the  competitions  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  Ministries  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Agriculture  to  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  primary  schools  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  are  held.  The  prizes 
are  as  follows : — 

From  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction : — 
First  prize — Medal  and  £12. 
Other  prizes — Medals  and  sums  varying  from  £4  to  £8. 

From  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture : — 

(To  teachers  recommended  by  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  examining"  body) — Silver  gilt,  silver 
and  bronze  medals. 

No  teacher  can  receive  a  medal  and  money  prize  from  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  who  has  not  already  received  a 
medal  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  first  prize  can  only 
be  won  by  the  same  teacher  twice.  The  masters  and  mistresses 
in  all  primary  and  higher  primary  schools,  whether  directors  or 
assistants,  are  eligible  to  compete.  This  year  the  competition  is 
being  held  in  the  southern  district;  next  year  the  district  will  be 
that  in  which  the  departments  of  Cher,  Eure,  and  Seine 
Inferieure  are  situated.  According  to  the  Ministerial  Circular  of 
January  18, 1900,  all  intending  candidates  for  1901  must  send  in 
their  names  before  August  1,  1900.  As  soon  as  the  names  have 
been  handed  in.  the  Departmental  Professors  of  Agriculture  visit 
the  schools  to  inspect  the  gardens  and  demonstration  plots.  The 
number  of  prizes  awarded  depends  solelv  upon  merit,  and  is 
not  proportionate  to  the  number  of  candidates.  All  particidars 
have  to .  be  sent  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  by 
September  1,  1901. 

subjoined  is  a  copy  of  a  form  of  application  as  filled  in  by  the 
teacher  at  the  village  school  of  Vigean  (Cantal)  for  the  com- 
petition of  1896,  together  with  a  plan  of  his  garden  and  demon- 
stration plot : — 


^ 
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Miniitrj  of 

Public 
Instmctlon 

Mid 
Fine  Arts. 


FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 


Primary 
Inntmction. 


Special  Prizes  for  Theoretical  and  Practical  Instructiow 
IN  Agriculture  in  Public  Primary  Schools. 

Cf/Tfipetittonfor  1B96.     Department  ofCantal, 


Name  of  teacher  - 

Name  of  commune 

Age  of  teacher  and 
length  of  service. 

Since  when  has  theo- 
retical and  practical 
instruction  in  agri- 
culture been  given. 

Rewards   obtained   by 
the  teacher  for  : 
(a.)  General   instruc- 
tion. 


(b.)  Agricultural    in- 
struction. 


(c.)  The  competition 
organised  oy  the 
Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Animals. 

(d.)  Personal  services 

Number  of  pui)ils : 
(a.)  In  the  school 


(b.)  Rewarded  in  the 
conii>etitions. 

(r.)  Rewarded  by  the 
Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Animals. 

(fl.)  Who  have  ob- 
tained the  Certifi- 
cate of  Primary 
Instruction  within 
the  last  six  years. 

(e.)  With  special  men- 
tion of  agriculture. 

Time  devoted  each 
week  to  : 

(a.)  Theoretical  in- 
struction. 

(b.)  Practical  instruc- 
tion. 


Etienne  Manoux. 

Le  Vigean,  a  village  of  1,197  inhabitants. 

51  years.    33  years. 


Theoretical  instruction  since  1866 ;  practical  sincQ 

1878. 


Honourable  mention  (18741  bronze  medal  (1881) 
silver  medal  (1885),  officer  of  tie  Academy 
(1889),  officer  of  Public  Instruction  (1895). 

One  silver  gilt  medal,  four  silver  medals,  one 
bronze  medal,  various  prizes  of  books  and 
money. 

Two  silver  gilt  medals,  two  silver  medals,  one 
bronze  medal,  prize  of  £4. 

Thirty-five  rewards. 

Upper  division  6,  middle  division  13,  elementary 
division  8  ;  total  27. 

Nine. 

Nine. 


One  in  1890,  four  in  1895. 


Four  in  1895. 


Three  hours  a  week. 

Five  hours  a  week  out  of  school  time. 
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Summary  of  the  In- 
struction for  each 
month : — 

I.  (a,)  Elementary  no- 
tions of  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences 
as  applied  to  agri- 
culture. 
{b.)  Elementary  ideas 
of  apiculture  and 
horticulture. 


n.  Demonstrations, 
experiments  ana 
practical  work  per- 
formed by  the  pupils 
or  with  their  assist- 


ance. 


III.  Walks  and  excur- 
sions. 


I.  October :   (a.)  Formation  of  the  earth.      h.) 
Properties  of  the  soil. 

November :  (a.)  Manure,  its  composition,  use, 
and  management,  (b.)  Agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machines. 

December :  (a.)  The  effect  of  water,  frost, 
snow,  hail  and  ice  on  agriculture,  (b.)  The 
housing  and  care  of  animals,  particularly 
farm  stock. 

January:  (a,)  Classification  of  animals,  (b.) 
Care  of  sneep,  goats  and  pigs. 

February  :  (a.)  Solipedes.  (b,)  Care  of  horses 
asses  and  mules. 

March  :  (a.)  Atmospheric  pressure  :  the  ba- 
rometer and  its  uses.  (6.)  Wort  of  the 
spring :  the  best  seeds  and  how  to  sow 
tnem. 

April :  (a.)  Germination.  Beneficial  and 
noxious  insects  ,  how  to  destroy  them,  (b.) 
Natural  and  artificial  pastures  Irrigation. 
Drainage. 

Ma^r :  (a!)  Chemical  manures  and  their  con- 
stituents. Beneficial  and  harmful  birds. 
(b.)  The  qualities  of  different  manures  and 
how  to  apply  them. 

June  :  (a.)  Effect  of  temperature  on  crops. 
The  thermometer  and  how  to  use  it.  (J.) 
The  choice  and  breeding  of  animals.  Muk. 
Butter.    Cheese. 

Julv  :  (a.)  The  structure  of  plants.  How  to 
classify  them.  Useful  and  harmful  plants. 
(b.)  The  harvesting  of  crops.    EnsUage. 

August :  (a.)  Oxvgen  and  hydrogen,  (b.) 
Cleaning  the  land.    Agricultural  accounts. 

They  have  taken  part  in  all  the  work  and 
experiments  in  the  demonstration  plot  and  in 
the  school  garden.  Specimens  to  illustrate 
the  diagrams  prepared  by  the  master  have 
been  collected.  In  school  they  have  assisted 
at  simple  experiments  with  gas,  acids,  lime, 
chalk,  etc.  Tne  anatomy  of  the  heart,  stomach, 
and  digestive  organs  nave  been  practically 
illustrated.  Instruction  has  been  given  in 
pnining,  grafting,  budding,  and  layering. 

The  following  visits  have  been  made.  October, 
to  a  dairy  ;  November,  to  a  farm ;  December, 
to  an  estate  for  a  lesson  on  drainage;  Januarv, 
to  a  silo ;  February,  to  a  chalk  pit ;  March, 
study  of  the  different  properties  in  the  commune, 
with  plans  and  charts ;  April,  (1)  to  see  the 
effect  of  chemical  manures  on  certain  crops ; 
(2)  to  watch  potato  planting  ;  May,  (1)  to  a 
neighbouring  property  to  catch  insects ;  (2)  to 
destroy  May-bugs  with  the  '*  Muscardine  rose,'' 
from  the  Pasteur  Institute ;  June,  (1)  to  hunt 
for  the  holes  of  small  field  animals  and  test  the 
effect  of  Dr.  Danys'  "  virus  *' ;  (2)  to  see  some 
buckwheat  sown  j  July,  (I)  mowing-  f  nd  bay 
making ;  (2)  harvest  work. 
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IV.  What  part  has  the 
master  taken  in  the 
formation  and  work- 
ing of  societies  for 
the  protection  of 
animalB. 


cultui-al    instrucUw 
given  to  adults. 


The  school  has  been  affiliated  to  the  Paris  Society 
for  the  protection  of  anunals  since  February 
3rd,  1878.  At  different  schools  the  master  has 
founded  three  societies  for  the  protection  lo£ 
birds  and  the  destruction  of  insects.  Such  a 
•  societv  was  formed  in  connection  with  this 
sdiool  in  March,  1879. 

• 

Character  of  the  a^^.   In  1894  three  lectures  were  given  on  the  choice  of 


Besults 


animals,  improved  seeds,  and  the  most  produc- 
tive plants.  In  1895  there  were  nine  lectures 
on  science  in  its  application  to  agriculture,  and 
three  on  methods  of  cultivation  ;  these  lectures 
were  illustrated  with  a  Imagic  lantern.  In  1896 
there  have  been  three  lectures  on  science  and 
nine  on  agriculture.  In  addition,  an  evening 
class  has  been  held  from  the  oeginning  of 
November  till  the  end  of  March ;  agricultmul 
subjects  were  selected  for  the  instruction  in 
reaaing,  dictation,  mathematics,  and  so  on. 

A  large  number  of  cultivators  have  asked  for 
improved  seeds,  which  have  been  procured  by 
the  master  or  through  the  departmental  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture.  Manure  is  more  carefully 
kept.  Liquid  manure  has  not  been  wasted. 
A  more  general  and  extended  use  of  chemical 
manures.  Trials  have  been  miade  of  more  pro- 
ductive plants.  One  silo  has  been  constructed 
and  others  are  being  made.  Ashes  and  potassic 
manures  have  been  used  for  potatoes.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
fertilising  gases  from  farmyard  manure  by 
covering  it.  The  younger  people  take  more 
interest  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Modern 
ways  in  butter  and  cheese-making  and  in 
dairy  management  have  been  adopted.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  towards  draining  the 
marsnes.  Liming,  which  was  previously  un- 
known or  not  practised  in  the  commune,  has 
be(>n  introduced.  Marling  has  also  been 
attempted  in  some  instances. 


In  1892  the  SocieU  des  Agriculteura  de  France  passed  a 
resolution  pointing,  out  the  advantage  of  such  competitions  as 
a  stimulus  to  amcultural  instruction,  aad  since  then  they  have 
been  organised  oy  agricultural  societies  of  every  degree  through- 
out the  country.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  ComiU  Central 
Agricole  de  la  Sologne,  This  society  neglects  nothing  which  can 
either  directly  or  indirectly  promote  agricultural  interests.  Its 
secretary,  M.  Denizet,  most  courteously  supplied  me  with  a  IsLVge 
number  of  reports,  from  which  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
work  undertaken  is  apparent.  In  his  own  words,  "  vov^  y  verrez 
qiue  depuis  le  voyage  que  faisait  en  France  en  1787  et  1788, 
voire  compairiote  le  voyageur,  Arthur  Youii^,  la  Sologne  dont 
il  a  parle  avec  tme  compassion  trop  justifiee,  a  aubi  la  trans- 
forviation  la  phis  extraordpiaire  et  est  devenue  v/ne  contree 
sufftsainmeni  fertile  et  tres,  r£cherch4e  pour  sa  chasse  qui  y 
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€$t  trie  bdle."  As  examples  of  the  kind  of  competitions  usually 
arranged  the  following  may  be  taken.  The  Cornice  Agricole  ae 
VArrondiasement  d' Orleans,  aided  by  grants  of  £40  from  the 
Government,  and  of  £28  from  the  Department,  in  addition 
to  large  prizes  to  agriculturists,  farm  servants,  and  workmen, 
offers  medals  and  books  as  prizes  to  all  teachers,  male  and 
female  students  at  the  trainm^  colleges,  and  to  pupils  in 
primary  schools  for  agricultural  instruction.  The  examination 
for  the  latter  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The  character  of 
the  examinations  may  be  gathered  from  the  subjoined  specimen 
of  a  paper  written  by  a  boy  of  11  for  a  similar  competition 
at  Montargis  (Loiret)  m  1898. 

Concoura  Cantonal :  Montargis. 

Devoir  d*agricultv/re. — ^Des  prairies.  Definition  et  division. 
Leur  utility.  Plantes  qui  les  composent.  Cr^tion  d'rnie 
prairie.  Soins  k  lui  donner.  Engrais  qui  leur  conviennent. 
Fenaison  et  r^colte.  L'ensilage.  Des  prairies  artificielles. 
Comment  on  les  cr^.  Plantes  qui  les  composent  et  sol  qui 
convienne  k  chacune  d'elles.  Soins  k  donner  k  ces  praines. 
Leurs  r6coltes. 

D4velopperrient — ^Une  prairie  est  un  terrain  sur  lequel  on  a 
sem^  les  plantes  herbacees  fourrag^res.  II  y  a  deux  sortes  de 
prairies ;  les  prairies  artificielles  et  les  prairies  naturelles.    Les 

{>rairies  ont  une  grande  importance  dans  la  ferme,  c'est  pourquoi 
e  cultivateur  ne  doit  pas  n^gUger  d*en  cr^er  de  nouvelles  s'il 
n'en  a  pas  assez,  car  avec  du  fourrage  on  a  du  b^tail,  avec  du 
b^tail  du  fumier  et  avec  du  fiimier  on  a  de  bonnes  et  abondandes 
{sic)  r^coltes;  il  y  a  un  proverbe  qui  dit:  "Qui  a  foin  a  pain." 
Les  plantes  qui  composent  les  prairies  artificielles  sont:  la 
luzeme  que  Ton  s^me  au  printemps  dans  un  sol  profond  et  de 
bonne  quality,  le  sainfoin,  ainsi  appel^  k  cause  qu'il  est  tr^s  bon  et 
qui  signifie  foin  sain,  r^ussit  bien  aans  les  sols  calcaires  et  sableux. 
Le  trifle  se  s^me  dans  les  terres  fraiches  et  profondes,  on  cultive 
trois  esp^ces  de  trifles :  le  trifle  incarnat  k  neurs  rouges,  le  trifle 
violet  qu'on  s6me  dans  une  c^r&ile  de  printemps,  le  trifle  blanc 
qui  se  plait  k  peu  pr^s  dans  tous  les  terrains  se  s^me  aussi  au 
printemps.  La  minette  se  seme  en  mars,  on  la  fait  ordinairement 
p&turer,  elle  r^ussit  bien  dans  les  sols  calcaires.  On  cultive  aussi 
pour  etre  consommes  en  vert ;  les  CTands  choux,  les  grands  mals 
et  souvent  Torge  et  le  seigle.  Les  prairies  naturelles  sont 
form^  de  plantes  de  la  famille  des  gramin^es,  tels  sont;  le 
fromental  ^lev^,  le  p^turin  des  pres,  le  dactyle  pelotonn^,  le 
ray-grass,  la  fStuque,  la  fleuve  odorante,  les  trois  trifles.  Pour 
cr6er  une  prairie  naturelle,  on  choisit  un  terrain  dans  une  vallee 
le  plus  pr6s  possible  d'une  riviere,  car  cette  sorte  de  prairie  aime 
rhumidite,  on  fiime  avec  de  bon  fumier  trois  ou  quatre  fois  la 
dose  ordinaire.      Ensuite  on  s6me  les  divers  (sic)  graines.     Les 

{>rairies  artificielles  sont  sujettes  k  une  maladie ;  la  cuscute  que 
'on  combat  en  r^pandant  de  la  cendre,  de  la  suie.     Les  prairies 
naturelles  pour  donner  une  r^colte  de  bonne  quality  exigent 
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qu'on  y  r^pande  du  terreau  ou  du  fiunier  d^oompos^,  du  BUiin 
^tendu,  un  litre  de  purin  pour  trois  ou  quatre  htre  {m)  aeau, 
pour  d^truire  les  mouese  {sic\  les  joncs,  les  roseaux  on  met  de  la 
cendre  de  la  suie.  Par  fenaison,  j'entende  T^poque  oti  Ton  Mt  la 
r^colte  du  foin  et  du  fourrage  et  les  travaux  quils  exigent  pour 
les  r^colter.  Quand  le  foin  est  fauch^,  on  les  retoure  {sic)  avec 
une  fourche  en  bois  ou  en  fer  afin  qu'il  s^he,  quand  il  est  sec  on 
le  pousse  de  chaque  cot^  de  mani^re  h,  former  im  ou  plusieurs 
gros  tas  de  la  longueur  du  champ,  puis  en  {sic)  le  met  en  melons 
{sic),  petites  meules  qui  contiennent  environ  de  dix  h,  onze  bottes, 
et  on  le  charge  dans  des  voitures  pour  le  rentrer  ou  pour  le 
mettre  en  meules  si  on  n'a  pas  assez  de  place  pour  le  mettre. 
Quelquefois  on  met  le  fourrage  en  moyettes  ou  petites 
bottes  li^es  k  une  extr^mit^  ce  qui  fait  un  cone,  s'il  pleut,  Teau 
gliFsera  sur  ce  cdne  sans  en  momUer  Tint^rieur.  Dans  certains 
pays,  quand  il  y  ade  grandes  pluies  au  moment  de  la  fenaison,  on 
rentre  le  foin  ou  le  fourrage  tout  vert,  on  en  met  tons  les  jours 
une  couche  d  environ  quatre  vingt  centimetres  que  Ton  foule 
bien.  Quand  il  n'y  a  plus  rien  k  mettre,  on  recouvre  le  tout  d'une 
couche  de  terres  de  vingt  k  vingt  cinq  centimetres,  le  tout 
fermente  bien  et  on  le  donne  Thiver  au  (sic)  bestiaux,  ce  mode 
se  nomme  ensilage. 

•This  paper,  which  was  written  by  Paul  Castallot,  aced  eleven, 
of  the  boys'  school  at  Dammarie-sur-Loing,  was  marked  "  assez 
bon  "  by  the  examiner.  To  enable  a  school  to  compete,  at  least 
one-tenth  of  the  pupils  upon  the  register  must  be  entered  for  the 
examination. 

Throughout  Loiret  competitions  for  school  gardens  have  been 
arranged  by  the  Sociiti  dnorticvlture  d'OrUans  et  du  Loiret. 
The  conditions  of  the  competition  are  that  the  school  garden 
shall  be  a  special  piece  of  ground,  divided  into  as  many  ^ots  as 
there  are  children  from  10  to  13  years  of  age  at  the  school ;  the 
plots  are  to  be  cultivated  bj  the  pupils  imder  the  direction  of 
the  teacher ;  seeds  are  supplied  free  to  all  masters  and  mistresses 
who  enter  their  schools  for  competition ;  the  practical  work  is  to 
be  done  out  of  school  hours ;  either  flowers  or  vegetables  may 
be  grown ;  all  the  produce  is  the  property  of  the  pupils.  One 
of  tne  most  useful  competitions  was  organised  by  the  Sociiti 
d* Agricvltwre  de  Cher,  ot  which  the  Marquis  de  Vogue  is  Presi- 
dent, in  1896.  Various  medals  and  valuable  money  prizes  were 
given  to  those  teachers  who  sent  in  the  best  detailed  accoimt 
of  the  agricultural,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  their 
respective  commimes.  The  Marquis  informed  me  that  similar 
competitions  are  now  held  in  many  parts  of  the  country;  and, 
as  he  said,  besides  inducing  the  teachers  to  acquire  information 
of  the  highest  service  to  them  as  teachers,  and  m  their  relations 
with  the  parents,  they  famish  the  Government  and  the  agricul- 
cultural  societies  with  invaluable  statistics.  In  this  way  he 
hopes  eventually  to  cover  the  whole  country.  The  Synaicats 
Agricoles,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  and  of  which  a  very  interesting  account 
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has  recently  been  published,^  hold  iannual  examinatipns  and  i  Les  Syn- 
give  certificates  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  to  bovs  and  girls  ^^icats  Agri- 
at  the  primary  schools.    This  work,  which  was  specially  r^com-  auvre^  pwle 
mended  by  the  SooUti  des  4grievltev/r8  de  France  in  1893,  was  Comte  de 
first  started  in  Brittany  by  the  Syndicat  Agricole  et  fforticole  Rocquigny, 
of  Ille-et-Vilaine  with  the  assistance  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  cd^ttCie!'* 
Ploermel.    It  has  now  spread  all  over  France.    Expellent  schemes 
of  general  instruction,  the  object  of  which  is  "faire  aervir  la 
lecture,  Vecriture,  Vortliogiuphey  Varitlmiitiquey  voire  mSme  la 
redaction,  pour  instrvbire  et  forTnei*  le  futur  agrictiMeur  et 
d^velopper  chez  im  des  idees  en  rapport  avec  la  profession  de 
ses  parents"^  have  been  issued  from  Rennes,  the  headquarters  *.  Rapport du 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Agricultural  Education  in  Brittany.  ?^™  -f  ^^  ** 
Last  year  the    Union  des  Syndicats  Agricoles   du  Sud-^st  Bretonne ; 
examined  1,636  boys  and  219  girls,  from  218  free  denominatiopal  edit.  ii.  p.' 8. 
schools  and  29  State  schools.     As  a  rule  the  teachers  of  the 
State  schools  are  forbidden  to  allow  their  children  to  enter  for 
the  examination.     This  is  partly  due  to  a  belief  that  the  Syndi- 
cats Agricoles  are  political  in  their  objects.     There  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  slightest  foundation  for  this,  the  work  of  the 
syndicates  being  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Irish  Society, 
and  M.  Bourgne,  Departmental  Professor  of  Agriculture  for  Eure, 
told  me  that  in  his  opinion  the  Syndicats  Agricoles  during  the 
past  15  years  had  done  more  than  any  other  body  of  men  for 
the  improvement  of  agricultural  education.     At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  since  agriculture  has  been  made  a 
compulsory  subject  for  rural  schools  in  the  examination  for  the 
certificat  adtudes  primaired,  the  necesisity  for  another  examina- 
tion and  certificate  is  not  so  apparent.    Any  detailed  account  of 
the  ever-increasing  amount  of  fiigrieultural  instruction  given  in 
the  various  denominational  schools  throughout   France,  all  of 
which  is  voluntary  and  due  to  priva,te  initiative,  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  report.    It  deserves  to  be  carefully 
studied,  and  I  much  regret  that  I  cannot  here  avail  myself  of 
the  extensive  information  upon  the  sijibject   courteously  placed 
at  my  disposal  by  the  Fr^re  Paulin,  director  of  the  niagmficent 
Agricultural  Institution  at  Beauvaia  .  .  , ,?  s. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Government  and  the 
leading  agricultmrists  of  France  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
agricultural  instruction  in  the  niral  schools,  and  realise  how 
valuable  it  may  be  made.  Progress,  however,  umst  be  slow. 
Time  and  experience  are  required  to  determine  the  best  methods 
of  instructing  little  children.  Farmers  and  labourers,  fettered  to 
routine,  have  still  in  many  parts  to  be  convinced  that  the  village 
schoolmaster  can  help  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  science 
is  mistrusted.  Parents,  too,  despise  the  teaching  which  does  not 
specially  prepare  their  children  to  become  "  f on ctionnavres"  of 
some  kina,  and  to  enter  into  '  la  politique  alimevtaire"  as  it  has 
been  aptly  termed.  M.  Franc,  Departmental  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture for  Cher,  with  whom.  I  had  a  long  interview  at  Bourges> 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  prejudice  will  never  be  destroyed, 
and  that  agricultural  education  will  never  be  esteemed  as  it 
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ought  to  be  m  a  country  like  France,  whose  profiperity  depends 
so  largely  upon  agriculture,  until  such  education  is  compulsory 
in  every  school  of  every  grade.  Few  thii^  are  more  important 
than  to  eradicate  the  foolish  idea  that  manual  labour  b  socially 
inferior  to  clerical  occupations.  The  habit,  too,  of  depending 
upon  the  State,  and  of  looking  to  it  for  guidance  and  direction  in 
all  the  oninutice  of  public  ufe — the  result  of  the  centralised 
system  of  government  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Bodley  in  his 
volumes  upon  France — paralyses  local  initiative  and  local  enter- 
prise. The  communal  authorities  do  not  feel  that  the  duty  of 
enabling  their  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  life  is  a 
responsibility  that  rests  on  them. 

Whether  improved  agricultural  education  will  eflfectually 
check  the  tendency  to  desert  the  rural  for  the  urban  districts 
may  be  open  to  quastion.  The  migration  is  mainly  due  to  social 
and  economic  causes,  or  perhaps,  as  M.  Levasseur  has  put  it, 
"  la  force  iVattraction  des  grmcpes  hwniains  est  correapondante  d 
leuv  masse."  During  the  last  100  years  the  rural  population  in 
France  has  sunk  from  78*24  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1789  to 
60  per  cent,  in  1896.  In  an  interesting  article  upon  the  subject, 
which  has  just  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  M.  R. 
Waurin  gives  a  very  true  summary  of  the  reasons  why  life  in 
the  towns  is  preferred.  "  /f  y  en  a  deux  sortes :  les  unes  de 
to  us  les  temps,  les  a  litres  propers  d  "noire  ipoque, 

Uahord,  la  ville  fascine  le  cavipag^uird  ;  on  y  pi^end  le  irain- 
uuy,  Ut  voiture  du  jyeitple.  Puts,  quelles  splendours  duns  les 
cites  inodernes!  Qa'est,  api*iscela,  la  fenne  rnodeste,  noircie 
par  Vdge,  omee  seideinent  aunefosse  dpurin  ? 

Ensuite,  dans  les  viUes,  *  Voild'  dit  U  paysan, '  on  s  amuse! 

*  Le  travail  de  ville,  ajoute-t-il,  est  bien  moins  dur  que  celui 
des  champs.* 

Layviculteuv  nfuidre  refUchit  que,quandonaVceU  ouvert,  on 
doit,  da  ns  des  centres  sevdnables,  pouvoir  tirer  son  epingle  dujeu 

Mais  ce  qui  le  seduit  le  phis,  cest  la  cei^titude  du  salaire 
rSgulier.  II  a  assez  d'^re  frustri  du  fruit  de  son  travail  par 
la  grele,  la  mauvaise  saison,  les  maladies  du  hetail. 

Enfi/n,  il  perdra  Id-lnis  la  gaucherie  Tiative  qui  le  gene :  il  y 
grandira  socicdement 

II  y  aura  de  bonnes  icoles  pou/r  ses  enfants  qui  pourront,  un 
ioar,  faire  honnev/r  d  leur  phre. 

QueLques-uns,  cependant,  apeur^s  devant  le  bruit  de  la  citi, 
priftrent  rester  attaches  au  tet^oir:  ceux-ld  sont  Vexception, 
les  sages,  que  les  je unes  gens  ne  mannquent  pas  de  bldnier* 

The  compulsory  military  service  also,  which  takes  a  man  away 
from  country  life  for  three  years,  disinclines  him  afterwards  to 
go  back  to  its  dull  monotony.  To  remedy  this  it  has  been 
suggested  that,  following  the  practice  in  Algeria  and  the  colonies, 
one  year's  military  service  should  be  remitted  to  those  who  have 
served  for  two  years  with  credit,  and  who  will  undertake  to 
return  to  their  villages  and  follow  agricultural  pursuits  for  a 
definite  period.  But,  after  all,  the  discussion  of  the  probable 
effect  of  education  upon  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts 
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is  somewhat  academic.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  sure. 
If  the  instruction  in  the  village  school  is  such  as  to  direct  the 
mind  of  the  child  towards  the  life  about  him  rather  than  to  that 
of  the  town,  and  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  mialifying  himself  in 
after  life  to  make  tne  cultivation  of  the  sou  a  source  of  profit, 
he  will  not  be  more  inclined  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere. 
Already  in  those  districts  in  which  agricultural  instruction  has 
been  successfully  given  for  some  years,  there  is  a  marked  revival 
of  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  agriculture,  and  a  greater  dis- 
position to  look  to  it  as  a  calling.  The  Marauis  de  St.  Paul  told 
me  of  two  young  men  in  his  own  village  oi  Ch^cy  (Loiret)  who 
had  remained  at  home  and  become  excellent  farmers,  solely 
because  their  ambition  had  been  stirred  through  what  they  were 
taught  in  the  village  school  and  the  continuation  classes/  One 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  instances  should  not  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 


Continuation  Classes. 

If  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  school  is  to  be  of 
permanent  value  opportunities  for  its  extension  are  imperative, 
and  nothing  in  the  recent  history  of  French  education  is  more 
striking  than  the  growth  in  the  number  of  the  coii7'8  (Vaxhdfes, 
In  Loiret,  for  instance,  out  of  343  communes,  305  have  one  or 
more  continuation  classes.    The  latest  statistics  are  as  follows : — 


NuniV>er 
of  Classes. 


Number  of  Pupils. 


Male. 


Female. 


Seine-Inferienre 
Eure-et-Loir 


Loiret 
Cher 


457 
321 
364 
231 


7,085 
3,836 
6,578 
3,705 


1,437 
331 
610 

1,050 


The  average  attendance  at  each  class  in  Cher  is  about  twenty, 
and  in  Loiret  about  sixteen.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the 
figures  for  Seine-InfSrieure  and  Eure-et-Loir,  nor  do  I  know  the 
exact  number  of  classes  in  Eure.  M.  Perot,  however,  the 
Inspecteur  d' Academic  for  that  department,  who  also  gave  me  a 
circular  letter  authorising  and  requesting  all  primary  teachers 
throughout  the  department  to  give  their  pupils  a  holiday,  if 
by  so  doing  they  could  place  themselves  more  entirely  at 
my  disposal,  procured  me  specially  prepared  reports  from  the 
pnmary  inspectors  of  each  of  the  districts  into  which  the  depart- 
ment is  divided,  upon  the  condition  of  education  generally  within 

534iJ.  V 
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their  respective  areas.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  increase 
in  their  evening  schools  is  equally  marked,  and  that  they  are 
very  well  attended. 

The  classes,  which  are  only  open  to  students  above  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  to  which  students  of  both  sexes  are  not 
admitted,  are  established  by  the  Prefect,  after  consultation  with 
the  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  on  the  application  of  the  Municipal 
Council.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  mspecUon  as  all  primary 
schools.  They  are  usually  taught  by  the  elementary  teachers, 
but  any  person,  nominated  by  the  Mayor,  if  approved  by  the 
Prefect  and  the  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  may  conduct  the  class. 
A  syllabus  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Inspector  when  the  reauest  for  a  class  is  made.  The  usual 
subjects  are,  for  males,  aritnmetic,  writing,  land  surveying,  cubic 
measurements,  practical  agriculture,  forms  of  lease  and  other 
agreements,  discussions  on  matters  of  general  interest ;  and,  for 
females,  French,  arithmetic,  and  domestic  economy.  In  every 
case  the  instruction  is  as  practical  as  possible.  The  classes  are 
held  in  the  winter,  and  generally  last  from  three  to  three  and 
a-half  months,  with  six  hours'  instruction  a  week.  In  many 
parts  of  Cher,  where  the  population  is  extremely  scattered,  atten- 
dance in  bad  weather  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 
On  condition  that  the  commimes  pay  the  cost  of  lighting  and 
heating  the  rooms,  the  State  makes  a  grant  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  the  teachers,  and  these  grants  are  increasing.  The 
salaries  are  also  made  up  of  contributions  from  the  communes, 
the  County  Boards  or  Councils,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  from 
the  students,  and  by  bequests.  The  following  were  the  sums 
contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  the  classes  held  in  Loiret 
1898  to  1899 :  —  Lighting  and  heatins^  6,381.60  frs.  Contribu- 
tions from  the  communes  towards  the  payment  of  teachers 
27,463  frs.,  from  students  219  frs.,  from  the  department  1,500  fra, 
from  the  State  920  frs.,  bequests  280  frs.  Total  36,768.60  frs. 
Of  this  sum  30,372  francs  were  available  for  salaries,  and  as  there 
are  364  classes,  each  teacher  would  get  on  the  average 
about  83J  francs,  or  £3  98.  7rf.  This  is  poor  pay,  and  in  several 
departments  the  communes  contribute  a  ^ood  deal  less. 
Frequently  the  teachers  receive  no  salary  at  all,  and  M.  P^rot 
has  lu^ed  that  the  communes,  or  at  any  rate  the  more 
important  of  them,  should  be  compelled  to  raise  adequate 
funds.  Teachers  are  under  no  obligation  to  take  cottr«  dadvUea, 
but  at  present  thev  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  work,  and 
presumabhr  trust  that,  as  its  success  increases,  their  claims  will 
DO  more  mlly  recognised.  The  amount  of  salary  is  arranged 
between  the  communes  and  the  teachers.  Since  January,  1899, 
certain  honorary  distinctions  have  been  conferred  by  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  upon  those  masters  and  mistresses  who  have 
displayed  most  zeal  and  achieved  most  success  in  continuation 
classes. 

Public  lectures  (conferences  popvlairea)  provide  a  somewhat 
more  advanced  form  of  instruction,  and  invariably  attract  large 
audiences.    Last  year  no  less  than  2,131  such  meetings  were 
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held  in  Loiret,  and  1,491  in  Eure-et-Loir.  The  subjects  generally 
treated  are  geography,  history,  and  science.  Most  of  the  depart- 
ments are  well  supphed  with  marie  lanterns,  photographic  views, 
and  other  apparatus.  This  is  also  work  to  which  many  of  the 
teachers  devote  themselves  with  so  much  energy  that  the  In- 
spectors are  beginning  to  fear  that  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
day  school  may  be  n^lected.  One  of  them  in  his  last  Report 
remarks: — **Il  y  a  ce^ixiinemient  dee  maitres  qui  peuvent 
mener  tovies  choaes  de  front :  eoole,  inairie,  coura  d'aduUea  ;  inaia, 
n'eat'U  pas  permia  de  a'inquiiter  et  de  ae  demander  ai  pour 
beaucoup  d'auti^ea  I'acceaaoire  ne  devient  paa  le  principal,  ifoua 
connaiaaoofia  des  inatituteura  qui  aoniit  rSputea  comme  confir* 
enciera,  et  qui  ont,  helc^a  I  une  oien  viauvaiae  claaae," 


The  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  both  a  Male  and  a 
Female  Training  College  became  incumbent  upon  every  depart- 
ment within  four  years  after  August,  1879.  In  certain  circum- 
stances two  departments  might  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  single  college.  Towards  the  initial  expenses  the 
State  issued  loans,  repayable  within  31  years,  and  pays  the 
salaries  of  all  members  of  the  college  staffs.  Attached  to  every 
college  is  a  practice  primary  school,  and  female  training  collies 
should  have  an  infant  school  {ecoU  TnatemeUe)  as  well.  The 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Rector  and 
the  Departmental  Council,  determines  every  year  how  manv 
students  are  to  be  admitted.  These  are  selected  according  to  their 
order  of  merit  after  examination.  All  board  and  tuition  are  free. 
Every  candidate  for  admission  must  (1)  be  not  less  than  16  years 
of  age,  and  not  more  than  18,  on  the  first  of  October  in  the  year 
when  he  presents  himself;  (2)  must  have  obtained  the  brevet 
dementaire;  (3)  must  undertake  to  serve  for  ten  years  as  a  teacher; 
and  (4)  must  be  free  from  any  disease  that  would  incapacitate  binn 
from  teaching.  The  r^ulation  as  to  age  may  be  remitted  occasion- 
ally. If  any  student  leave  the  college  or  is  expelled,  or  if  a 
teacher  break  his  engagement  to  serve  for  ten  years,  he  is  bound 
to  refund  all  the  expenses  incurred  on  his  behalf  for  food,  wash- 
ing, and  books.  He  may,  however,  be  relieved  from  this.  The 
course  lasts  three  years,  and  students  are  promoted  from  the 
first  to  the  second,  or  from  the  second  to  the  third  year,  accord- 
ing to  their  success  in  the  examination  held  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  course  every  student  must  present 
himself  to  be  examined  for  the  brevet  av/perieur.  On  passing 
this  the  students  become  entitled  in  the  order  of  their  seniority 
and  according  to  their  degrees  to  the  first  vacancies  in  the 
department.  When  first  appointed  to  a  school  the  teacher 
receives  a  present  of  books,  which  he  selects  for  himself.  The 
character  of  the  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  the  sub- 
joined copy  of  the  time-table  in  use  at  the  training  coUege  at 
.Cbartrea; — 
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'  fiefore  attempting  to  make  agiicultiiral  iustfiu'tion  obligatory 
in  the  primary  schools,  the  Government  realised  that  steps  must 
be  taken  to  qualify  the  teachers.  The  law  of  June  16, 1879,  was 
therefore  passed,  which  enacts  that  within  six  years  of  its  date 
every  department  not  alread)r  possessing  a  professor  of  iigriculture 
shall  elect  one  by  competitive  examination,  and  that  the  pro- 
fessors, besides  their  other  duties,  arc  to  give  instruction  in 
agriculture  to  all  students  in  the  training  colleges,  to  which  their 
residences  must  be  as  near  as  possible.  Article  10  of  the  same 
Act  provides  that  within  three  years  after  the  complete  organisa- 
tion of  agricultural  instruction  at  the  training  colleges,  such 
instruction  shall  be  obligatory  in  all  primary  schools.  Long 
before  1879  agricultural  instruction  had  been  a*^  common  feature 
at  some  of  the  colleges.  Special  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
subject  at  Orleans  smce  the  foundation  of  its  Training  College  in 
1829.  Now  the  instruction  is  given  to  all  students  alike  in  all 
training  colleges.  There  has  never  been  any  thought  ot 
difterentiating  between  the  trainmg  of  the  urban  and  that  of  the 
rural  teacher.  Quite  apart  from  its  professional  value  to  the 
teticher,  instruction  of  the  kind  proviaed  is  useful  to  everybody, 
and  any  distinction  between  the  qualifications  of  the  urban  and 
those  of  the  rural  teacher  is  open  to  many  objections.  It  neeil 
hardly  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  a  special  college  for  the 
training  of  rural  teachers  has  never  been  suggested.  Instmctioii 
in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  is  given  by  the  Professor  ot 
Science.  As  might  have  been  expected,  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  co-ordinating  his  lessojis  with  those  of  the 
Professor  of  Agriculture.  T^  remedy  this  want  of  harraonjr  a 
circular  was  issued  on  April  25, 1898,  emphasising  the  necessity 
of  co-ordination  and  amending  the  previous  regulations  under 
which  the  subjects  were  taught.  Second  and  thim  year  students, 
who  alone  come  under  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  may  no 
longer  be  taught  in  the  same  class.  Each  year  is  to  have  its 
separate  course  of  twenty-one  lessons  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
during  the  winter.  The  Professor  of  Agriculture  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  practical  work  done  in  the  College  gardens.  His 
work  is  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Inspectors  General  of 
Agriculture,  and  every  scheme  of  instruction  must  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  a  joint  committee  of  mcmbei's  of  the  Ministries  of 
Agriculture  and  Public  Instruction. 

The  following  is  the  revised  syllabus  at  Orleans : — Second  year : 
(i.)  Agriculture.  Agroloyie,  Etude  du  sol  et  du  sous-sol. 
Modifications  des  propriet^s  physiques  des  sols.  Amendements 
Engrais.  Hydrologie:  Irrigation,  drainage.  Preparation  die 
Sol :  Labours,  hersages,  roulages,  quasi-labours.  Cereales  : 
Froment,  epeautre,  seigle,  meteil.  Oree,  avoine,  mais,  sorgho, 
millet,,  sarrazin.  Ensemencements.  Entretien.  R^coltes  k  la 
main  et  avec  les  moissonneuses.  Transport  des  recoltes.  Con- 
servation. Battage.  Tararage.  Criblage.  Triage.  Conservatioii 
des  grains  (greniers,  silos).  Plantes  Icgumineuses  alimentaires. 
Plantes  fourrageres  artificielles.  Prairies  naturellcs  et  tem- 
poraires.  Racines  fourrageres  et  comestibles.  Plantes  indus- 
trieUes:      Oleagineuses^    tinctoriales,     textiles,     saccharifereft, 
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^conomiques.  Viticulture.  Pommier,  poirier  et  cormier  h  cicbre. 
Sylviculture.  Notions  sur  les  forSts.  Assolementa  Maladies 
des  v^^taux  cultiv^a  (n,)  Horticultura  Notions  gn^nerales 
de  culture.  Cultures  aroorescentes :  Vigne,  pecher,  prunier 
cerisier,  abricotier,  amandier,  coignassier,  groseillier,  n6flier 
noisetier,  plantes  d'omement.  Jardin  poti^er.  Installation 
Principales  cultures  pota^res. 

Third  year.  Zootechme,  iconomie  rv/rale,  ISgidation  TU/rale, 
8tati8tiqv£.     Revision  et    complement    du    cours  de   rannto 

Sr^o^ente.  Alimentation  rationelle  des  bestiaux.  Production 
u  lait.  Production  de  la  viande,  de  la  force,  du  fumier.  Habitat 
liois  de  rh^r^te.  EquicUa:  Cheval,  drue,  mulct  B<mid68: 
Boeuf,  z^bus,  et  buffle.     Chides:  ari^tins  et  caprins.    Snides: 

Sircins,  chien,  lapin,  volailles.  Maladies  conti^euses  des  bestiaux. 
sciculture.  Apiculture.  Animaux  nuisibles  k  Tagriculture. 
Hygifene  des  animaux.  Notions  d*6conomie  rxtrale  InstUv^ 
tions  auxUiaires  de  VagrictUUf/re.  Legislation'  rurale  (Lois 
principales).  Statistiqvs  de  la  France  et  du  Loiret.  R^sum^  du 
cours. 

This  practically  covers  every  aspect  of  rural  life,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  the  students  can  digest  it  all  in  40 
lessons  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each  spread  over  two  winters. 

.  The  applications  of  the  instruction  for  third  year  students  in 
1899-1900  were  as  follows  :— 

1.  Visit  to  the  Departmental  vine  nurseiy  at  Olivet. 

2.  Visit  to  a  tree  nursery. 

8.  Lesson  in  the  use  of  gardening  tools. 

4.  Lesson  on  clearing  trees  of  dead  wood,  &c. 

6.  Analysis  of  a  piece  of  chalk  in  the  laboratory. 
8.  Physico-chenucal  analysis  of  a  soil. 

7.  Microscopic  study  of  food. 

8.  Microscopic  study  of  the  diseases  of  plants. 

9.  Pruning. 

10.  Grafting,  layering,  cuttings. 
11, 12  and  13.  vine  grafting. 

14.  Visit  to  an  agricultural  factory. 

15.  Visit  to  an  agricultural  builder. 

16.  Visit  to  a  &rm. 

17.  Examination  conducted  by  the  Cornice  Agricole. 

In  addition  to  this  second  year  students  have  three  lessons 
in  grafting  vines.  This  scheme  is  eminently  practical  and  well 
planned. 

The  work  in  the  garden  is  thus  arranged : — 

First  year  students  assist  the  gardener  in  his  various  duties. 

Second  year  students  perform  some  agricultural  experiments 
and  cultivate  some  plants  in  pots  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  have  some  lessons  in  kitchen 
gardening  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  frt)m  the  gardener. 

Third  year  students  each  have  a  small  portion  of  ground  to 
cultivate. 

I  visited  the  training  colleges  at  Bourges,  Orleans,  Chartrcs  and 
Evreux.    As  it  happened  to  be  the  vacation  when  1  was  at 
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Bourges,  any  criticism  of  the  garden  would  be  unfair.  It  is 
very  small,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  coU^  was  not 
pleasing.  Repairs  are  sadly  needed,  a  matter  to  which  M. 
rouillot  has  frequently  drawn  the  attention  of  the  departmental 
authority. 

At  Orleans  the  students  were  just  coming  out  for  their  morn- 
ing recreation  when  I  entered  the  garden.  The  eagerness  with 
wmch  the  elder  ones  went  off  to  water  their  plots  and  to 
compare  notes  upon  their  crops  suflBiciently  testified  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  instruction  ana  to  the  healthy  rivalry  which  it 
promotes.  These  plots  are  about  7^  yards  lon^  by  2^  yards 
wide,  and  each  had  rows  of  potatoes,  strawberries,  scorzonera, 
and  ^wers.  This  affords  a  fair  example  of  varied  cultivation  upon 
a  smalt  scale,  and  experiments  are  made  with  chemical  manures. 
The  whole  garden,  which  is  thoroughly  well  kept  by  M.  Soleil, 
the  gardener,  comprises  rather  more  tnan  an  acre  and  a  half. 
Part  of  it  is  reserved  as  a  nursery  for  fruit  trees,  some  of  which 
are  distributed  eveiy  year  to  the  village  schools  throughout  the 
department.  Each  student  in  his  first  year  makes  a  graft,  which 
he  cultivates  untU  the  end  of  his  course,  and  then  removes  to  his 
now  school  garden.  In  addition  to  the  applications  of  the 
theoretical  instruction  mentioned  above  M.  Duplessis,  the 
Professor  of  .^riculture,  takes  the  students  for  botanical  walks 
almost  every  Thursday,  and  there  is  a  well-arranged  "ja/rdin 
botanique  "  at  the  college. 

Chartres  is  provided  with  a  garden  of  nearly  five  acres  in 
extent.  This  affords  ample  opportunity  for  instruction  in  every 
form  of  horticulture,  but  the  amoimt  of  land  is  more  tnan  can 
be  properly  managed  by  a  single  gardener.  Portions  of 
the  garden  are  admirably  cultivated,  and  aU  that  is  possible 
under  existing  circumstances  is  done.  This  year  some 
interestinj^  and  valuable  experiments  in  potato  growing 
with  vanous  manures  are  being  made.  Eacn  third  year  a 
student  has  a  plot  of  his  own,  about  22  yards  by  a  yard  and 
a  half.  The  general  course  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  at 
Orleans,  and,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  M.  Nalot's  letter, 
M.  Garola,  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  makes  it  of  great 
practical  value.  M.  Dauzat,  the  fiispector  of  the  Academy,  also 
spoke  to  me  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  trainmg  which  the 
students  received  for  their  rural  duties. 

At  Evreux  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  M.  Bourgne 
engaged  with  the  students.  Some  were  planting  potatoes,  others 
sowing  seeds  imder  his  direction :  all  appeared  to  enjoy  it  and 
the  lesson  was  friU  of  sound  advice.    M.  Bourgne  told  me  of  the 

Seat  assistance  which  he  had  received  in  his  capacity  as  Pre- 
ssor of  Agriculture  from  at  least  fifteen  teachers  in  the  coimtry 
districts.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Professors  is  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  farmers  to  form  experimental  plots.  In  this  work 
the  teachers  had  helped  him  very  materially  by  surveying  and 
marking  out  the  land,  weighing  and  mixing  the  manures  for  the 
different  plots,  and  calcmating  their  respective  crops.  As  at 
Nogent-le-Rotrou  th^  take  their  pupils  to  see  what  is  being 
done.     ^[    Bourgne  is  convinced  that  the  rural  teacher  may 
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thus  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  diflFiision  of  scltolific  know- 
ledge and  the  cons^e^juent  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
Country.     I  also  visited  the  French  Training  College  at  Evrcux. 
where  the  Directress  is  an    enthusiastic  noiliculturist.      The 
students  go  for  botanical  walks,  and  have  flowei's  of  their  own  in 
the  college  garden  to  cultivate.     On  the  whole  the  instnictioii 
seems  to  me   sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an  ele- 
mentary teacher.     It  will  not  make  him  an  agricultural  expert, 
but  such  a  man  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  village  school,  and 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.     Children  have  to  learn  much 
besides  the  principles  of  apiculture  and  horticulture,  and  to 
train  a  teacher  as  though  tne  latter  were  the  most  important  of 
his  professional  duties  would  be  fatal.     The  sense  of  proportion 
often  suffers  from   enthusiasm   for  rcfonn.     In  principle  the 
system  of  training  now  pursued  is  sound :  in  practice  it  must 
vary  in  its  results  accoraing  to  the  skill  of  the  different  pro- 
fessors and  the  resources  of  each  particular  college.     It  is  in- 
evitable that  the  theoretical  instruction  should  be  more  than  the 
practical,  having  rej^ard  to  the  demands  made  upon  the  time  of 
the  students  by  their  other  lessons,  but,  if  the  science  be  applictl 
as  it  is  at  Orleans  and  Chartres,  the  student  will  have  laid  a 
foundation  of  practical  knowledge  iipon  which  in  the  futui'e  he 
may  build   on  his   own  account.     The  agriculturist  pure  and 
simple  may  not  be  satisfied,  but  the  claims  of  general  education 
cannot  be  ignored.     On  the  other  hand,  no  training  can  be  satis- 
factory which  omits  to  prepare  the  students  in  any  way  for  the 
conditions  of  rural  life,  and   which   is   limited  solely   to   the 
rcauiremcnts  of  the  town.    The  reasonable  course  to  follow  is 
well  put  by  M.  Ren^  Le  Blanc:  ''  Le  prof  esse  ur  tVagricidture  et 
celut  (le  sciences  physiques  et  natttreues  doivent  se  conceHer 
poar  assurer  la  commicnawte  de  leiirs  vices  et  de  leurs  efforts  ; 
Hh  se  Hoicviendront  qive  Vecole  nm^niale  n*est  pas  nv    institvi 
ayrononiiqu^,    qvJelle    ne  peut    />?'^fet2^?rp  jxtr    consequent    d 
former  des  practiclens,  raais  qu'on  ne  saumit  twp  y  orienter 

'  L'Knsm^nQ'  lesle{*ous  et  les  exercices  de  sciences  vers  leschoses  d\igricultare"^ 
ment  Agri- 
cole,  ed  iiL 

I*-  ^-  Higher  Primary  Schools. 

'  S>'o7^'  ^  ^^^^  account  of  these  schools  may  be  read  in  a  papei**  by 

Mr.  R.  L.  Morant,  which  deserves  to  be  carefuUv  studied  not 
only  for  the  details  of  their  organisation,  but  for  the  valuable 
remarks  and  quotations  upon  the  character  of  the  agricultural 
instruction  that  may  be  given  in  them.  Few  of  them,  however, 
have  an  agricultural  side,  and  they  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the 
country  districts.  Complaint  has  frequently  been  made  of  the 
small  assistance  given  by  the  State  towards  their  establishment, 
Outside  the  towns  the  opportunities  for  education  beyond  the 
elementary  school  are  lamentably  few,  and  these  schools  with  their 
commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  sections  suggest  just  the 
t\i)e  of  institution  which  should  be  within  reach  oi  every  child. 
At  the  ecole  prima  ire  superieure  at  Bourges,  where  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  tone  ana  behaviour  of  the  boys,  though  less  so 
with  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  the  following  is  the 
time-table : — 
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Of  the  683  boys  wko  have  passed  through   the  school  6t>iii 
1899  to  1900,  25  have  gone  into  a^ciUture,  289  into  industry, 
128  into  commerce,  52  to  technical  schools,  74  to  training 
coU^es,  103  into  the  public  service,  and  of  12  the  destination, 
nown.    The  school  career  of  those  who  complete  the  fiill 


coU^es, 
is  uimn< 


course  of  three  years  should  be  crowned  by  the  certijicat  (Fetudeg 
prirnairea  8uperieures,  but  very  few  seek  to  obtain  it.  Only 
68  have  been  obtained  by  the  above  683  boys.  In  many  places, 
notably  at  Orleans,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  enaeavour- 
ing  to  make  the  certificate  more  in  request  by  emphasising  the 
importance  which  they  attach  to  its  possession. 

Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  visit  any  of  the  higher  primary 
schools  with  an  amcultural  side  except  at  Onzain  (Loir-et-Cher), 
which  is  described  by  Mr.  Brereton. 

Farm  Schools. 

As  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  education  has 
improved,  the  number  of  these  schools  (fermea  icoles)  has  steadily 
decreased.  In  1852  there  were  75  such  establishments,  now 
there  are  only  14.  North  of  Bourges,  which  may  be  taken  as 
the  centre  of  France,  they  have  ceased  to  exist  They  formed  a 
useful  part  of  the  provision  for  elementary  agricultural  educa- 
tion,  but  the  system  under  which  they  were  worked  laid  them 
open  to  the  objection  that  their  directors  ^who  were  either  the 
owners  or  lessees  of  the  f&Tm)  looked  upon  tne  pupils  as  labourers 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  State.  There  was  plenty  of  rough 
work  upon  the  land  but  very  little  instruction.  From  conversa* 
tion  with  fiirmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  found  that 
they  regretted  the  disappearance  of  these  schools  in  view  of  the 
essentially  practical  character  of  what  was  done  in  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  it  has  been  wise  to  convert  them  into  or  replace  them  by 
Practical  Agricultural  Schools. 

Practical  Agricultural  Schools. 

These  also  come  under  the  cat^ory  of  elementary  agricultural 
education.  I  visited  an  excellent  school  of  this  tjrpe  at  Chesnoy, 
about  three  miles^  from  Montargis  (Cher),  where  I  was  most 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Director,  M.  Jolivet.  Any  detailed 
description  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  Report.  It 
must  suffice,  therefore,  to  sav  that  the  whole  estate  comprises 
some  400  acres,  and  that  the  nigh  quality  of  the  crops  testifies  to 
the  value  of  the  instruction,  having  regard  to  the  poor  nature  of  * 
the  chalky  soil  In  the  garden  considerable  attention  is  natur* 
ally  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  I  was  also  much  struck 
[  with  the  fine  appearance  of  the  sheep — a  cross  between  South- 

[  down  rams  and  !Berichonne  ewes. 

I  Nor  can  any  account  be  given  here  of  the  methods  pursued 

\  at  the  National  School  of  Horticulture  {Jcmlin  Potager)  at 

\  Versailles,  or  the    National  Agricultural    School   at    Grignon 

[  (Seine-et-Oise),  to  both  of  whicn  I  had  the  advantage  of  long 

I  visits. 
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Conclusion. 

Although  thQ  character  and  extent  of  the  instruction  in  the 

Erimary  schools  may  not  be  such  as  might  have  been  inferred 
'om  the  official  circulars  and  programmes,  still  an  examination 
of  the  French  system  indicates  many  points  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  primary  school  itself,  I  did  not  see  any 
work  out  of  doors  of  a  more  practical  character  than  what  has 
now  been  done  for  some  years  at  several  of  our  nural  schools, 
especially  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  influence  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Hooper,  H.M.I.,  has  led  to  several  interesting  experiments  being 
made  in  this  branch  of  rural  education.  Nor  did  I  hear  any 
class  lessons  superior  to  those  of  the  Aldemey  Grammar  School, 
near  Tarporley,  or  to  those  given  during  the  past  summer  at  the 
village  school  at  Wye  (Surrey)  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Principal  of 
the  South-Eastem  Agricultural  College,  whose  paper  upon  the 
subject  in  the  Jowmal  of  Education  is  full  of  valuable  hints.  ^  journal  of 
These  instances  afford  admirable  models  for  the  rest  of  England.  Education^ 
Such  instruction,  however,  should  be  supplemented  by  visits  to  September, 
experimental  or  demonstration  plots,  and  by  country  walks  in 
which  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  collect  plants, 
insects,  and  geological  specimens.  Descriptions  of  these  visits 
and  excursions  should  mvariably  be  written  by  the  children 
afterwards.  Each  school  should  be  furnished  with  a  Museum, 
similar  to  the  one  at  Olivet,  and  with  a  Library  of  attractive  and 
reliable  books  upon  every  phase  of  rural  life.* 

A  leaving  certificate  wnich  children  could  only  obtain  by 
regular  attendance  and  after  examination  in  the  subjects 
prescribed  for  one  of  the  higher  standards  would  tend  to  raise 
the  whole  level  of  elementary  education.  It  would  provide  a 
definite  terminus  ad  qu&rriy  and  would  insensibly  promote  the 
extension  of  elementary  school  life.  This  matter  has  been 
dealt  with  on  several  occasions  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  In  France 
the  certificate  ha^  partly  failed  of  its  object,  because  the  standard 
of  the  examination  is  too  low,  but,  if  it  were  made  a  real  test  of 
a  child's  knowledge  at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  it  would  soon  be- 
come a  passport  U)  good  employment.  Parents  would  learn  to 
recognise  its  value,  and  be  anxious  for  their  children  to  secure  it. 
Nature  study,  instruction  in  which  should  be  practical  as  well 
as  theoretical  (as  is  now  imperative  in  the  case  of  agriculture 
and  horticultiure  under  the  new  code  for  evening  continuation 
schools),  might  well  be  made  aii  obligatory  subject  of  examina* 
tion  at  rural  schools.  Mere  ability  to  answer  questions  out  of  a 
text-book  is  in  itself  worthless. 

The  interest  of  parents  in  the  school  would  be  stimulated  if 
they  were  to  receive  a  monthly  report  of  a  child's  progress  and 

^ ,  ,1  '  III  ,11  , 

*  A  useful  list  of  books  on  natural  history  pursuits  and  outdoor  interests^ 
suitable  for  the  use  of  teachers  or  pupils  in  country  schools,  Tvas  preparea 
by  Mr.  Hooper  for  an  educational  conference  held  at  Hilton  Grange,  near 
Bugby,  in  tne  summer,  1900.  It  will  be  found,  with  a  full  report  of  the 
comerence^  in  the  report  entitled  '*How  to  Improve  Hural  Education,^' 
(Hugby  Advertiser  Company,  Hugby.)  __ 
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conduct,  as  generally  supplied  to  parents  by  teachers  in  Frenck 
schools. 

As  an  inducement  to  teachers  to  introduce  instruction  suitable 
to  rural  schools,  and  to  qualify  themselves  to  give  it,  prizes, 
similar  to  those  in  France  should  be  offered  by  the  various 
Agiicultural  Societies.  The  prestige  of  these  prizes  would  be 
greatly  increased  if,  ivs  in  France,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  also 
ofterecl  similar  distinctions.  Wlien  a  teacher  has  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  instru(>*tion  of  a  particular  type,  and  is  suddenly  called  upon 
to  tAke  an  entirely  new  departure,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  he 
should  expect  some  recognition  in  return  for  the  additional 
demands  that  are  made  upon  him.  The  example  set  by  the 
Agricultural  Societies  in  France  is  one  whioh  those  in  England 
may  prcperlj  be  asked  to  follow,  since  the  object  in  view  is  the 
provision  ot  instruction  which  shall  be  more  suited  to,  and  a 
t>etter  preparation  for,  the  industry  of  agriculture.  But  such 
prizes  siiould  not  be  given  to  the  teacthers  only ;  as  Mr.  Jenkins 
I)ointed  out  in  his  Report,  "  the  true  principle  of  granting 
rewards  for  efficiency  is  to  give  them  directly  to  the  pupils,  not 
only  inmiediately  by  means  of  prizes,  but  also  prospecti'X'cly 
through  the  agency  of  scholarships  or  bursaries  certificates  of 
ctiiciency,  and  any  means  that  may  be  devised  to  improve  the 
^  C— 3981— 1.  future  oV  the  successful  pupils."*  Both  teachers  and  pupils  are 
p.  1R5.  now  rewarded  in  France.      At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 

forgotten  that  it  was  owing  to  pressure  from  the  agriculturists 
themselves  that  the  Government  undertook  the  reform  of  rural 
education  there.  The  greater  elasticity  of  the  English  Code  has 
rendered  the  task  of  retorm  easier  here,  but  progress  will  depend 
upon  the  co-operation  of  all  whose  interests  lie  m  the  prosperity 
ot  the  villages. 

Facilities  must  be  afforded  to  all  students  at  the  Training 
Colleges  to  acquire  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  their  applications. 
It  ougnt  not  to  be  difficult  to  organise  such  instruction  upon  the 
lines  of  that  given  at  Chartres  and  Orleans,  at  those  colleges 
which  are  already  provided  with  gai-dens,  and  it  might  well  be 
given  by  the  lecturers  of  the  County  Councils.  The  fact  that 
most  of  the  students  come  from  the  towns  and  return  to 
the  towns  is  no  objection.  No  one  can  be  the  worse  for 
such  instruction.  Some  of  those  who  had  received  it,  having 
their  interests  aroused  in  the  pursuits  of  the  country,  and 
feeling  themselves  qualified  to  take  part  in  them,  might  be 
led  to  prefer  a  rural  to  an  urban  life.  The  present  system  tends 
wholly  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  W.  Scott 
Coward's  last  Report :  "  To  prepare  the  teachers  of  a  nation  with 
a  life  so  rich  in  diversity,  so  varied,  so  complex  ....  we  have 
but  one  syllabus  of  a  highly  academic  character.  The  colleffes 
whose  action  it  influences  are  moulded  by  it  into  an  inevitable 
uniformity,  and,  as  they  can  turn  out  annually  not  nearly  as 
many  stuilents  as  are  needed,  who  arc  at  once  absorbed  by  the 
large  town  schools,  it  follows,  by  a  natural  reaction,  that  their 
methods  are  shaped  to  prepare  teachers  lor  the  more  complex 
and  aitificial  life  of  towns." 
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So  long,  however,  as  there  is  such  an  inequality  between  the 

salaries  of  the  urban  and  the  rural  teacher,  it  is  but  natural  for 

men  to  go  where  they  will  be  better  paid.     Here  again  we  may 

possibly  learn  from     France,    where    teachei's    are    paid    not 

according   to  their  particular  schools  but   according   to  their 

qualifications  as  ascertained  by  examination.   The  rural  teachcr'8 

position  is  often  a  more  trying  and  responsible  one  than  that  of 

tho  town  teacher,  and  he  is  entitled  to  equal  treatment.    The 

readjustment  of  salaries  (a  change  which  might  involve  their 

payment  by  the  State)  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  end 

the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  rural  scliools.     Contented 

teachers  are  essential  to  the  success  of  any  system  of  ed\ication  ; 

their  legitimate  grievances  ought  to  be  removed,  and  they  should 

also  have  some  right  of  appeal  against  what  they  believe  to  be 

unjust  decisions. 

Opportunities  for  instruction  beyond  the  elementary  day 
school  should  be  within  reach  of  every  child :  evening  continua- 
tion schools  alone  are  not  sufficient,  and  the  icolen  prinudves 
8xtmHenres,  with  their  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
sides,  suggest  the  type  of  school  required.  Some  of  the  small 
endowed  ^ammar  schools  in  country  towns  might  be  remodelled 
after  their  pattern  with  special  reference  to  the  agricultural 
character  of  the  locality.  Where  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
such  schools,  a  suitably  situated  elementary  school  might  be 
developed  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  considerable  area,  as  is 
done  under  the  Dick  Bequest  in  Scotland,  or,  more  simply,  upper 
divisions  {couvr  vortiplementalres)  might  be  added  to  some  oi  tho 
schools. 

Finally,  the  whole  agricultural  education  of  the  country  from 
its  lowest  to  its  highest  stages  should  be  under  the  supervision 
of  Inspectors  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  each  county  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  until  such  time  as  the  educational  work 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  taken  over  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  if  the  transfer  appear  desirable,  which  is  open  to  doubt. 

■  II       ■  I    ■  I     I    ^  1 1 

In  addition  to  those  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  from  all  of  whom  I  received  the  utmost 
kindness  and  assistance,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  thanks  to  M.  Ley^es,  Minister  of  Puolic  Instruc- 
tion, and  to  M.  Jean  Dupuy,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  at  Paris,  for 
the  readiness  with  which  tney  afforded  me  every  facility  to  visit 
the  schools  and  colleges  under  their  respective  departments ;  to 
H.  E.  Cardinal  Vaughan,  the  Marquis  d'Epinay  St.  JjUc,  M.  Richard 
Waddington  (Senator  for  the  Seine  Inf^rieure),  Mr.  Austin  Lee, 
C.B.,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  Major  Craigie,  Mr. 
Bodley,  and  Professor  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  for  their  many  introduc- 
tions, which  enabled  me  to  make  the  inquiry  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions. 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great  help  which  I  had  from 
Mr.  Arthur  Zaehary,  Assistant^Master  at  Hymer's  College,  Hull, 
who  accompanied  me  throughout  the  journey. 

John  C,  Medp, 

August,  J  900. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  foUo^ng  oapgr  of  the  particulars  furniahed  by  the  teadier  at  La 
Fert^-Vidame  tor  the  Qoyemment  competition  last  year  in  that  portioa 
of  IVance,  wMch  includes  the  Department  of  Eare*et-Loir,  haa  been 
courteously  sent  to  me  by  M.  Dauzat. 


KlnistiTof 

PQtlUo 

iQAtniotion 
flnt  Arta. 


FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 


Special  Phizes  fob  Theobetical  and  Pbagtical  Instructiok 
IN  Aqbicultube  in  Public  Pbimaby  Schools. 

Competition  for  1899,    Dtpartnient  of  Ewe-et-Loir, 


Name  of  teacher  - 

Name  of  commune 

Age  and  length  of 
service. 

Date  when  he  com- 
menced ^  theoretical 
and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture. 

Bewards  obtained  for : 
(1.)  General  subjects 


(2.)  Agricultural  in- 
struction. 

(3.)  The  competition 
organised  by  the 
Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Animals. 

(4.)  For  personal  ser- 
vices. 


Number  of  pupils : 
(1.)  In  the  school 


(9l)  Who  have  gained 
prizes  at  the  com- 
petitions. 

(3.)  Rewarded  by  the 
Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Animals. 


John  Baptiste  S^vin. 

La  Fert^-Vidame. 

53|  years.    35)  years  of  service. 


Theoretical  instruction   in   1866;  practical  in« 
struction  in  1874. 


One  first  prize,  and  award  of  books,  two  silver 
medals,  six  bronze  medals,  and  four  honourable 
mentions. 

Order  of  "  Chevalier  du  m^rite  agrieoU " ;  four 
silver  gilt  medab,  ten  silver  medals,  two  bronze 
medab,  and  four  honourable  mentions. 

One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal. 


Letter  of  congratulation  from  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  award  of  a  work  of  art,  two  silver 
medals,  three  bronze  medals,  and  two  honourable 
mentions. 

Upper  division  5,  middle  division  18,  elementary 
division  22 ;  total  45 

Thirty-four. 


Two  honourable  mentions  at  Paris,  and  a  bronze 
medal  at  Havre  for  the  work  of  twelve  pupils. 
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(4.)  Who  hav6^  ob- 
tained the  cortificat 
d'^tudes  primaires 
durmg  the  past  six 
yean. 

Time     devoted     each 
week  to: 
(1.)  Theoretical     in- 
atniotion  in  agri- 
culture. 

(2.)  Ftadioalinstruc- 
tion. 

Summary  for  each 
month : — 
I.  Principal  subjects 
of  theoretical  in- 
struction, 1,9,  simple 
notions  on  (1)  the 
natural  and  physi- 
cal sciences  applied 
to  agriculture,  and 
(2)  on  agriculture 
and  horticulture. 


I 


1803, 1 ;  1884, 1 ;  1886, 3 ;  1896, 2 ;  1887, 2 ;  1898, 5. 
Seven  of  these  obtained  special  mention  for 
agriculture. 


II.  Demonstrations, 
experiments,  and 
practical  work,  per- 
formed by  the 
pui)ils  or  with 
their  assistance. 

III.  Walks  and  agri- 
cultural excursions. 


Three  hours  a  week* 


Three  hours  a  week,  eaoh  lesson  lasting  from  hal 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 


October  :  The  air  and  its  importance  for  plants. 
Autumn  sowing.    The  vine.    Cider  crops. 

November :  The  barometer  and  atmospheric 
pressure.  Prepaiation  of  the  soil.  The  nursery 
garden.    Protection  in  winter.    Threshing. 

December:  The  composition  of  the  air.  Drainage. 
Liquid  and  farmyard  manure.  Winter  work 
in  the  garden. 

January :  Water,  steam,  dew,  mist,  rain,  snow. 
The  thermometer.  Useful  and  noxious  ani- 
mals. Rotation  of  crops.  How  to  store 
manure.    Hedging.    Fencmg. 

February :  Frost  and  ice.  Vegetables.  Agri- 
cultural implements.  Destruction  of  caSsr* 
piUars.    Removal  of  dead  wood.    Pruning. 

March  :  Springs  and  wells.  The  soil.  Work  in 
the  spring.  Harrowing.  Guano  and  chemical 
manures.    Cockchafers.    Bees. 

April :  The  weight  of  water.  Poultry.  Vegetables. 
Fruits.  Flowers.  Weeds.  Grafting.  Artificial 
and  natural  nastures. 

May :  Heat  ana  electricity.  Lightning-conductors. 
Insects.    Birds. 

June:  Common  metals  and  salts.  Domestic 
animals.    The  farm.    The  dairy.    Hay-making. 

Julv  and  August:  The  harvest  and  revision  of 
the  previous  work. 

The  pupils  assist  as  much  as  possible  in  the  work 
of  the  school  garden,  for  instance,  in  pruning, 
watering,  manuring,  sowing^  planting,  weeding 
and  gathering  the  crops.  In  addition,  simple 
experiments  are  made  m  school  every  month  to 
illustrate  the  theoretical  lessons. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  every  opportunity  to  take 
the  children  into  the  country  to  supplement  the 
instruction  in  class.  These  excursions  are 
taken  out  of  school  hours,  principally  in  the 
autumn  and,  spring.  They  occur  at  irregular 
intervals,  acconiing  to  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  conduct  of  the  children.  The  walks 
are  made  the  occasion  for  collecting  plants, 
insects,  and  geological  specimens  for  the  school 
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III.  Walks  and  a^- 
cultural  excursion8 
—cont. 


l\,  OrgaiHHation, 
itc,  of  Societies  for 
the  protection  of 
animaU 


A|;ricultaral  instruction 
to  adults. 


Place  of  the  school 
^rden,  demonstra- 
tion or  experimental 
plot. 


Remarks  of  the  Primary 
Inspector. 


museum.  The  pupils  of  the  first  two  divisions 
always  accompany  the  teacher  when  he  has  any 
surveying  to  do.  They  also  assist  the  teacher 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  second  garden,  which  he 
has  created  and  planted  with  various  fruit  and 
other  trees. 

The  most  interesting  passages  from  the  monthly 
Hulletin  of  the  »Society  for  the  Protection  of 
.'Vnimals  at  Havre  are  i^ead  in  class,  exerci?ies 
are  written  upon  them,  and  these  the  children 
take  home,  thus  diffusing  the  information 
throughout  the  commune.  It  is  very  rare  to  find 
any  of  the  children  guilty  of  cruelty  towards 
anmmls,  and,  although  tlie  district  \»  one  of 
woods  and  forest:^,  birds  and  their  nestit  are 
seldom  touched.  Special  prizes  are  given  at 
the  annual  prize  distribution  to  those  children 
who  have  displayed  conspicuous  zeal  in  the 
protection  of  nests ;  the  fact  that  Uiese  rewards 
are  thus  publicly  given  has  an  excellent 
influence. 

Rookfl  on  agriculture  and  horticulture  are  freely 
lent  from  the  school  library.  The  parents  of 
the  children  attending  the  school  receive  pre- 
sents of  young  plants  from  the  teacher's 
nursery ;  new  varieties  of  hybrid  vines, 
strawlJerries,  and  potatoes.  Frequent  lectures 
on  agricultural  suojects  are  delivered  by  the 
Depi^mental  Professor  and  the  Professor  for 
the  Arrondissement  The  teacher,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  several  agricultural  societies,  has  also  read 
many  papers  on  rural  questions  in  the  commune. 
Several  experimental  plots  have  been  laid  out 
by  him.  Tlie  net  resiut  of  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  instruction  in  the  school  is  that 
very  many  of  the  pupils  liave  become  intelligent 
farm  labourers  and  successful  gardeners. 

(Here  the  teacher  gives  three  plans  to  scale. 
These  plans  indicate  the  exact  nature  of  each 
crop,  of  the  school  garden,  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  garden,  and  the  experimental  plots. 
These  latter  have  been  cre-ated  on  his  o^n 
initiative,  and  at  his  own  expense,  out  of  waste 
and  uncultivated  lands.)  • 

M.  Sevin  applies  the  above  programme  with 
judgment,  and  obtains  most  ftatiafactory  results. 
The  experiments  which  he  tries  in  either  of  his 
two  ffardens,  or  in  the  plote,  of  which  he  has 
supplied  the  plans,  are  followed  with  interest  by 
the  cultivators  of  the  district  as  well  aa  by  the 
children,  and  cannot  fail  t(»  have  a  good  in- 
fluence on  the  agricultural  progress  of  the 
Canton. 
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Yolume  1  of  Special  Reports  (1896-7),  contains  the 

following  Papers:— 

1.  Public  Elementary  Education  in  England  and  Wales,  1870-1895. 

By  Messrs.  il.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwards. 

2.  English  Students  in  Foreign  Training  Colleges. 

By  Miss  L.  Manley,  Miss  Williams,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Withers. 

3.  Brash  Work  in  an  Elementary  School  (with  illustrations). 

By  Mr.  Seth  Coward. 

4.  The    A  B  C  of    Drawing:    an  imjuiry  into  the  princi])le!;  underlying 

elementary  instruction  in  Drawing  (with  illustrations). 
By  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cooke. 
o.     Domestic  Economy  Teaching  in  England. 
By  Mi-8.  Pillow. 

6.  Technical  Education  for  Girls. 

By  Miss  A.  J.  Cooper. 

7.  The  Secondary  Day  School  attached  to  the  Battersea  Polytechnic,  L^iudon 


— an  experiment  in  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls. 
Mr.  r"  ■ 
ory  < 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 


By  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Wells 
8.     The  History  of  the  Irish  System  of  Elementary  Education. 


9.    The  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

By  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Redington,  D.L. 

10.  Recent  Le^lation  on  Elementary  Education  in  Belgium. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  R.  L.  Morant. 

11.  The  HousewifeiT  Schools  and  Classes  of  Belgium. 

By  Miss  K.  S.  Block  and  Miss  L.  Brackenbury. 

12.  The  French  System  of  Higher  Primary  Schools.  ^ 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

13.  The  Realschulen  in  Berlin  and  their  bearing  on  Modern  Secondary  and 

Commercial  Education. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

14.  The  ODer-Realschulen  of  Prussia,  with  special    reference  to  the  Ober- 

Realschule  at  Charlotteiiburg. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

15.  The  Prussian  Elementary  School  Code. 

Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentymau. 

16.  The  Continuation  Schools  in  Saxony. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

17.  The  School  Journey  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd. 

18.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother  Tongue  in  Germany. 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

19.  Holiday  Courses  in  France  and    Germany  for   Instmctiou  in  Modern 

Languages. 
By  Messrs.  F.  S.  Marvin  and  R.  L.  Morant. 

20.  Recent  Educational  Progress  in  Denmark  (with  maps). 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton. 

21.  Education  in  Egypt. 

By  Mr.  P.  A.  Barnett. 

22.  The  Education  of  Girls  and  Women  in  Spain. 

By  Seflor  Don  Fernando  de  Art^aga. 

23.  The  National  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

24.  The  History  of  the  Manitoba  School  System  and  the  Issues  of  the  Recent 

Controver^. 
By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

25.  Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  Women  to  the  chief  Universities  in  the 

British  Empire  and  in  Foreign  Countries. 
By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 
2(3.     Api^endix  giving  a  list  of  the  chief  official  papei-s  ]>earing  on  Education  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Satller. 

riiU  volumo  (C(i.  SI17)  can  Ins  obtained,  either  directly  or  throu^'h  any  Ikxikscller.  from 

KVllE  AXD  aPOTTISWOODK,  EAST  HARDING  STRKKT,  Fl.KKT  .STREKT,  E.C.  ;  or 

OLIVER  &  hOYD,  KDISBVRGU  ;  or 
E.  P0N80NBY,  116,  GBAFTON  STREBT,  DUBLIN. 

Price  3s.  \d,  ;  Post  free  3s.  iOrf. 
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Volume  2  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

Papers  :— 

1.  The  Welsh  IntennetUato  Ediiciition  Act,  1889:  Its  Ori«^iu  and  Working. 

Contriliutecl  by  tlie  C'liarity  Comnilssioners  for  England  and  Wale--*. 

2.  The  Lijndon  Polytechnic  loHtitute^  (with  illustrations). 

Uy  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

3.  The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

By  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 

4.  The  Curriculum  of  a  (iirls'  School. 

By  Mi-8.  Bryant,  Miss  Buretall  and  Miss  Aitken. 

5.  PhysiwU  Education  at  the  Sheffield  High  School  for  Girls. 

By  Mr8.  Woodhouse. 

6.  Games  and  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls  (with  illustrations). 

By  Miss  P.  Lawrence. 

7.  The  Organisation  of  (<anie^  out  of  School  for  the  chihlren  attending  Public 

Elementary  Schools. 
By  Mr.  George  Shaqdes. 

8.  Physical  Education  under  the  School  [U)ard  for  London  (with  illastration^*). 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Chesterton. 

9.  Physical  Education  for  Girls  and  Infants  under  the  L<mdon  School  Ijoani 

(^nth  illustrations). 

By  the  late  Mrs.  Ely  Dallas. 

10.  Physical  Training  in  Binningham  Board  Schools  (with  illustration^). 

By  Mr.  Samuel  Bott. 

1 1.  Ph^'sieal  Tniining  under  the  Leeds  School  Board. 

By  Mr.  R.  E.  Thomas. 
VJ.     The  School  Gardens  at  the  Boscombe  British  School  (with  illustrations). 
By  Mr.  T.  G.  Hooper. 

13.  The  Connection  Ijetween  the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Elementary 

School. 

By  Mr.  John  J.  Ogle. 

14.  The  Educational  Museum  of  the  Teachers'  Ciuild. 

By  Mr.  John  L.  Myres. 

15.  The  Hiislemere  Educational  Museum  (with  plan^). 

By  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.ll.S. 

16.  School  Plays  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

By  Mr.  J.  ft.  Baker- Penoy re. 

1 7.  The  Study  of  Education. 

By  ilr.  J.  J.  Findlay. 
18      The  Training  of  Secondary'  Teaclierb  and  Educational  Ideals. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  K.  Hendy. 
10.     The  Heuri*«tic  Method  of  Teaching. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Armstrong,  1«.R.S. 
20.     Stiitistics,    iS:c.,     of     Elementary    Education    in    England    and    Wal&'y, 
1833-1870. 

By  Messrs.  M.  E.  Sadler  and  J.  W.  Edwanls. 
'i\       Lint  of  Publi'mtions  on  Educational  Subjects  issued  by  the   chief  Local 
Educati(mal  Authorities  in  England  and  AValcs. 

Prepared  by  Miss  M.  S.  Beard. 

22.  Lea  Universites  Franyaises. 

By  Monsieur  Louis  Liard. 

23.  The  French  Universities  (a  translation  of  No.  22). 

By  Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon. 

24.  The  Position  of  Teachers  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools  for  Boys  in 

France. 

By  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkman. 
2o.     The  French  Leaving  Certificate— Cert iiicut  d'Etudes  Piinmircs. 
By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 

26.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 

27.  School  Hygiene  in  Bnissels. 

By  Miss  J.  D.  Montgomery. 


This  vohuue  (Cd.  S943)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from 
EYRE  AND  SPOTTISWOODE,  EaSI  Uabiisq  STRKET,  FLKET  STKBKT,  E.C  ;  or 

OLIV  ER  &  JJOYD,  EDINBURGH  ;  or 
E.  PONSOMiY,   IIG,  GRAFTON  .STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Price  6d\  '2d.  ;  Post  free  t>y.  8c?. 
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Voltune  3  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  The  National  Organisation  of  Education  in  Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant. 

2.  Problems  in    Prussian    Secondary    Education    for   Boys,    with    special 

reference  to  similar  questions  in  England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

.1.     '*  The  CuiTicula  and  Programmes  of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  in  Pnissia." 
Translated  by  Mr.  W.  (J.  Lipscomb. 

4.  The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond. 

5.  Stromungen  auf  dcm  Ciebiet  dcs  Schul-  und  Bildungswesens  in  Deutsch- 

land. 

Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Rein  in  Jena. 

6.  Tendencies  in  the  Educational  Systems  of  Germany.     (Translation  of 

No.  .5. ) 

By  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Frankfurt  a/M  and  district. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Germany. 

By  Miss  Marj^  Brebner. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

By  Professor  Dr.  EmU  Hausknecht. 

10.  The  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages  in  Prussian  Secondary  Schools  for 

Boys.     His  education  and  professional  training. 

By  Mr.  Fabian  Ware. 

11.  Higher  Commercial  Education  in  Antwerp,  Leipzig,  Paris  and  Havre. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

12.  The  Present  Position  of  Manual  Instruction  in  Germany. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W\  Beyer.    (Translated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twenty .iian.) 

13. '  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden. 
By  Dr.  Otto  Gallander. 

14.     Elementary  Education  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 
By  the  Baron  Dr.  Yrjo-Koskinen. 


This  volume  (Cd.  8088)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  througn  any  Book3tIler  from 
EYHE  and  SPOniSWOODE,  east  Harding  Strkbt,  Flket  Street,  E  C  ;  or 

OLIVER  &  BOYD,  EDINBURGH  ;  or 
E.  PONSONBY,  116,  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Price  38.  3d.  :  Poet  free  3s.  fe?. 
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Volume  4  of  Special  Reports  (published  simultaneously 
with  Volume  5)  contains  the  following  papers  :— 


A.  Dominion  of  Canada— 

1.  Ontario,  The  System  of  Eilucation  in. 

I*repare(l  from  official  documents    .supplied    by    the    Edacation 
Department  of  Ontario. 

2.  Quebec,  The  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

3.  Nova  Scotia,  Tlie  System  of  Education  in. 

By   Mr.    A.    H.   MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,   Nova 
Scotia. 

4.  New  Brunswick,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Professor  J.  Brittain,  Instructor  in  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  Fredericton,  New  Biiinswick. 

5.  Manitoba,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Twentyman. 

6.  North-West  Territories,  The  System  of  Education  in  the. 

Prepare<l  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

7.  British  Columbia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  R.  Balfour. 

8.  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  D.  .1.  MacLeod,  Chief  Suiierintendent  of  Edacation,  Prince 
Edwanl  Island. 

9.  Memorandum  on  Agri('ultural  Education  in  Canada. 

By  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experimental  Farms. 

10.  Note  on  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Fund  for  the  development  of 
manual  and  practical  instruction  in  primary  schools  in  Cana<la. 

By  Mr.  Si.  E.  Sadler. 

B.  Newfoundland— 

Newfoundland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

I.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Pilot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Superintendent  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

II.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Milligan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Methodist  Schools  in  Newfoundland. 

C.  West  Indies— 

1.  Jamaica,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.  with  Appendices. 

By  the  Hon.  T.  Capper,  Superintending  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Jamaica. 

Part  II. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  British  Guiana,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  \V.  Blair,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  British  Guiana. 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Elementary  and  Higher  Schools  in  the 

West  Indies. 

Compiled  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler. 


rids  volume  (Cd.  41G)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  bookBeller  from 
EYRE  AND  SPOTTISWOOOE,  EAST  HARDING  STREET,  *^BBT  STBRW,  E.G. ;' or 

OLIVER  A  BOYD,  EDINBURGH  ;  or 
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Volume  5  of  Special  Reports  (published  simultaneously 
with  Volume  4)  contains  the  following  papers  :— 

A.  Africa— 

1.  Cape  Colony,  The  History  and  Preflent  State  of  Education  in. 

Part  I.,  Sections  1-74. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Mnir,  B.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
Cape  Town. 
Part  I.,  Sections  75  to  end,  Part  II.  and  Part  III. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

2.  Natal,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  R.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Natal. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Australia— 

1.  New  South  Wales,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Victoria,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  The  Bfon.  A.  J.  Peacock,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Victoria. 

3.  Queensland,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.   J.   G.   Anderson,   M.A.,    Under    Secretary  for    Public 
Instniction,  Queensland. 

4.  Tasmania,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  from  official  documents  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman. 

5.  South  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in 

By  Mr.  C.   L.   Whitham,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  South  Australia. 

6.  Western  Australia,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,   Inspector  General  of  Schools,  Western 
Australia. 

C.  New  Zealand— 

New  Zealand,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  from  official  documents  supplidil 
by  the  Department  of  Education  for  New  Zealand. 

D.  Ceylon— 

Ceylon,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Cull,  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  A. 
Van  Cuylenburg,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ceylon. 

E.  Malta— 

Malta,  The  System  of  Education  in. 

By  Mr.  N.  Tagliaferro,  Director  of  Education,  Malta. 
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Volume  6  of  Special  Reports  contains  the  following 

papers  :— 

1.  Introduction. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Cotterill. 

2.  The  Masters  of  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  C  C  Cotterill. 

3.  Preparatory  School  Equipment. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Ritchie. 

4.  The  Time-table  of  Work  in  Preparator\'  Scliools. 

By  Mr.  H.  Frampton  Stallaul. 

5.  The  Preparatory  School  Curriculum. 

By  Mr.  G.  Gidley  Robin.son. 

6.  The  Place  of  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys  in  Secondary  Education  in 

England. 

By  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

7.  Entrance  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools,  and  their  Influence  on  Preparatoir 

Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  £.  Lyttelton. 

8.  Examinations  for  Entrance    Scholai*ships  at  the  Public  SchooK     Their 

Character  and  Effect  on  the  Educational  Work  of  Preparatorj'  Schools. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Lynam. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Eccles  Williams,  D.D. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  the  Mother- Tongue  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  H.  C.  Tillard. 

11.  The  Teaching  of  llistory  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  M.  Curteis. 

12.  The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burrows. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Messi-s.  E.  P.  Arnold  and  Fabian  AVare. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Allum. 

15.  Natural  Science  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Archer  Vassall. 

16.  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  James  T.  Watts. 

17.  Art  Teaching  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hine. 

18.  The  School  Workshop. 

By  Mr.  £.  D.  Mansfield. 

19.  Music  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Earle,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cheriton. 

20.  Singing  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  lieonard  C.  Venables. 
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21.  Gardening,  its  Role  in  Preparatory  School  Life. 
By  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

2*2.  Health  end  Physical  Training  in  Preparatory  Schools. 
By  the  Rev.  O.  T.  AVickhaui. 

23.  Games  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding. 

24.  Tlie  Employment  of  Leisure  Hours  in  Boys'  Boarding  Schools. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  Rowntree. 

25.  Preparatory  School  Lihraries. 

By  Mr.  NV.  Douglas. 

26.  A  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life  at  a  Preparatory  School. 

By  Mr.  P.  S.  Dealtr5^ 

27.  School  Management  in  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  tlie  Rev.  J.  H.   Wilkinson,  with  an  Appendix  by  Mr.   A.  J.  C 
Dowding. 

28.  Economics  of  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Black. 

29.  Preparation  for  the  Preparatory  School 

By  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield. 
3U.  Preparatory  Boys'  Schools  under  I^dy  Principals. 
By  Mr.  C.  D.  Olive. 

31.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  l*ublic  Schools. 

By  Mr.  A.  T.  Martin. 

32.  The  Preparatory  Department  at  a  Public  School. 

By  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason. 

33.  The  Relations  between  Public  and  Pieparatory  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Bull. 

34.  The  Preparatory  School  Proiluct. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  James,  D.D. 

35.  The  Preparatory  School  Prwluct. 

By  the  Rev.  the  Honourable  Canon  E.  Lyttelton. 

36.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Dr.  Hely  Hutchinson  Almond. 

37.  The  Preparatory  School  Product. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson. 

38.  The  Home  Training  of  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Franklin. 

39.  The  Possibility  of  Co-education  in  English  Preparatory  and  other  Secondary 

Schools. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Badlcy. 

40.  Notes  on  a  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 

41.  Appendix.  ^ 

Thifl  volume  (Cd.  418)  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookwller,  from 
PySe  AND  SPOTTISWOODE,  EAST  HARDING  STREKT,  FLKBT  STBEBT,  B.C.  ;  OF 
1,1  An  A«i/  OLIVER  A  BOYD,  EDINBURGH; or 

E.  PONSONBY    116,  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Price  2s,  3it/.;  Post  free,  Is.  7Jrf. 
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The  following  Beports  from  Volumes  2,  3,  4  and 
5  of  Special  Beports  on  Educational  Subjeete 
have  been  issued  as  Beprints:— 

Special  Reports  on  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales  and  the  Organisation 
of  Education  in  Switzerland. 
(Nos.  1  in  Vols.  2  and  3  respectively.)        Price  U.  Id.  ;  ix>st  free,  Is.  S^ci. 


post  free,  S^d. 


Speciiil  lieports  on  Modern  I^anguage  Teaching. 

(No.  26  in  Vol.  2  and  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10  in  Vol.  8.)    Price  ejrf. ; 

Special  Reports  on  Secondary  Education  in  Prussia. 

(Nos.  2  and  3  in  Vol.  3. )  Price  U. ;  post  free,  U.  S^e/. 


Price  ^id,  ;  post  free,  liL 
Price  4d. ;  post  free,  5^. 


Special  Report  on  Secondary  Schools  in  Baden. 
(No.  4  in  Vol.  3.) 

Siiecial  Reports  on  Education  in  France. 

(Nos.  22,  23,  24,  25  in  Vol.  2.) 

Special  Report  on  the  Heuristic  Method  of  Teaclung. 

(No.  19  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  id. 

Special    Report   on    the   Connection  between  the   Public  Library  and    the 
Public  Elementary  School. 

(No.  13  in  Vol.  2.)  Price  24d ;  post  free,  3Jrf. 

Si^ecial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ontario. 

(No.  A  1  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  S(L  ;  post  free,  lO^L 

Special  Re}K)rt  on  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

(No.  A  2  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  lOrf. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prmce  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland. 
(Nos.  A  3,  4,  8  and  No.  B  in  Vol.  4.)       Price  8rf.  ;  post  free,  lOid. 

Special    Reporth   on    the  S^'stems   of  Education   in  Manitoba,   North-West 
Territories  and  British  Columbia. 


(Nos.  A5,  6,  7  in  Vol.  4.) 


Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  lid. 


S[)ecial  Rc^iortsj  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Britisli 
Guiana. 
(Nos.  C  1,  2,  3  in  Vol.  4.)  Price  Sd. ;  poet  free,  llrf. 

S]jecial  ReportH  on  the  Systems  of  Education  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

(Nos.  A  1,  2  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  jjost  free,  lUd. 

Special  Report  on  the  Svstem  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales. 

(No.  B  1  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  9irf. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Victoria. 

(No.  B  2  in  Vol.  6.)  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  lOrf. 

Special  Report  on  the  Svstem  of  Education  in  Queensland. 

(No.  B  3  in  Vol.  5. ;  Price  Sd. ;  post  free,  9rf. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Tasmania. 

(No.  B  4  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  8rf.  ;  post  free,  9rf. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  South  Australia. 

(No.  B  5  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  9^. 

Special  Reiwrt  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Western  Australia. 

(No.  B  6  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  ^d. 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  PMucation  in  New  Zealand. 

(No.  C  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  10.y. 

Sjiecial  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Ceylon. 

(No.  D  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  post  free,  dtL 

Special  Report  on  the  System  of  Education  in  Malta. 

(No.  E  in  Vol.  5.)  Price  Sd.  ;  i)ost  free,  9d. 


Thoae  can  be  obtained,  either  directly  or  through  any  bookeellor,  from 
EYRE  ANi>  SPOmswoODB,  EAST  H.\|rdino  Strkbt,  Flbbt  Strkbt,  E.G. :  or 

OLIVER  6l  BOYD,  EDINBURGH  ;  or 
E.  PON  SON  BY,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 


J^BANDONED.    List  ot  the  PUuB  of.    Correoted  to  3l8t  Deoemto  1900.  Price  1«. 

CDiUftTS  AT  Docks,  Wharvbs,  akd  Quays.    Report  upon.  Price  M. 


Reports  on  Educattonal  SnIdectS.    Issued  by  Board  of  Education:-- 
K7Bz«xc  Library  and  Public  Elementary  School.    The  connection  between. 

Price  2W. 
KrrRisTic  Mbthod  of  Teaching.  Price  id. 

.OX>K£N  Language  Teaching  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany.       Price  d^cf. 
BCx>2Yi>ABY  Schools  in  Baden.  Price  ^d. 

BOOcypARY  Schools  in  Prussia..  Price  1*. 

'M1.VKRSITY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE.  Pnoe  4d. 

!n*KRMEDIATE  EDUCATION    IN  WaLSS,    AND   THE    ORGANISATION    OF    EDUCATION    IN 

BiWTTZEELAND.  Price  U.  Id, 

EiC^XJFiCATiON    OF    FRENCH    SYNTAX.     Decreo    of    French     Minister     for     Public 

Instruction,  26  February,  I90L  Price  Id, 

YSTTEM  OF  EDUCATION  in :— Ontario ;  Quebec ;  NoVa  Scotia,  &c. ;  Manitoba,  &c. ;  West 

t^irlies ;    Cape    Colony   and    Natal ;    New    South    Wales ;     Victoria ;    Queensland ; 

T?«rf§mania ;   South  Australia ;  Western   Australia ;   New   Zealand ;     Ceylon  ;  Malta, 

Ln  fifteen  part^  at  8c/.  each. 


LirxaCA.        BRITISH    EAST.       PROTECTORATE    AND    ZANZIBAR.       Pr^is    of   Infonu&tion 

oonceming.  Price  3f . 

SJi^OlNEERiNG.    MILITARY.     Manual  of.    Provisional  edition.  Price  Is. 

^itEiNCH  Army.    Handbook.    By  Major  N.  W.  Bamaldiston.  Price  Is.  6rf. 

2*ox^   Coast.     Northern  Territories  of.     Report  on.      By   the  late    Lt.-Col. 

:H.  p.  Northcott,  C.B.  Price  6«. 

Ki5<g's  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the  Ar^iy.    1901.  Price  Lv.  6rf. 

&WKDEN  and  Norway.     Armies  of.     Handbook.     By  Major  J.  H.  V.  Crowe,  R.A. 

Staff  Captain.  Price  Is. 

Volunteer  Force.     Regulations  respecting  the  Conditions  of  Efficiency  for  Officers  and 

Volunteers.  Price  Id. 

y^lrographlcal : — 

Pa^gific  Cable  Route.  Proposed.    Report  on  Soundings  of  H.M.S.  "  Egeria. '    Price  9d, 

Oceanic   Depths  and   Serial    Temperature   Observations    received   at   the 

Admiralty  during  the  year  1901.  Price  4*. 

ooaJ  Gtovemment  Board:— 

Sanitary  Circumstances  and  Administration  of  the  Gildersome  Urban 
District.    Report  on.  Price  Hd. 

Sanitary  Circumstances  and  Administration  of  the  Romney  Marsh  Rural 
District.    Report  on.  Piice  Qd. 

Ixnisraiits'  Information  Offioe«  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  viz.  :— 
Colonies,  £La.ndbooks  fob.    April  1901.   8va    Wrapper. 
No.  1.  Canada.   2.  New  South  Wales.   3.  Victoria.   4.  South  Australia.  5.  Queensland. 
6.  Western  Australia.    7,  Tasmania.    8.  New  Zealand.    9.  Cape  Colony.    10.  Natal. 

Price  Id,  each. 

No.  11.  Professional  Handbook  dealing  with  Professions  in  the  Colonies.     12.  Emigra- 

tion  Statutes  and  General  Handbook.  Price  S(L  eacn. 

No.  13  (viz.,  Nos.  1  to  12  in  cloth).  Price  Zs. 

Consular  Reports,  1900.    Summary  of.    America,  North  and  South.    July  1901. 

Price  2<<. 

Intending  £bogrants»  Information  for  :— Argentine  Republic,  price  2d,    California, 

price  Id,    Ceylon,  Oct.  1900,  price  Id.    Federated  Malay  States,  Sept.  1901,  Price  td. 

Marylimd,  price  Id.     Newfoundland,  price  id.      South  African  Republic,  pnce  2d, 

West  African  Colonies,  Nov.  1901,  price  6d.    West  Indies,  price  6A 

Bxoise  Laws*  Practical  Arrangement  of  the  Laws  relatiye  to  the  Excise, 
&c,  &c.  By  Nath.  J.  Highmore,  Assist.  Solicitor  of  Inland  Revenue.  2nd  Edition. 
2  Vols.  Price  30«. 

Kew.  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Bulletin  of  Misc^d  Ian  ecus  Information.  Volume 
for  1899.  Price  av. 

Porelffn  Office  ;— 

Africa  by  Treaty.  The  Map  of.  By  Sir  E.  Hertslet,  K.C.B.  3  Vols.  Price  3U  6rf. 
Commercial  Treaties.    (Hertslet's.)     A  complete  collection  of  Treaties,  &c.,  between 

Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers  so  far  as  tbey  relate  to  Commerce  and  Navigation, 

&0.    By  Sir  E.  Hertslet,  K.C.B.,  &c.  Vols.  L  to  XX.  Price  16*.  each. 

State  Papers.     British  and  Foreign.     VoL  80.    General  Index  (chronologically  and 

alpbabetically  arranged)  to  Vols.  65  to  79.     (1873  to  1888.)    Vols. :— 81.    1888-1889. 

82.   1889-1890.       83.    1890-1.      84.    1891-2.      85.    189^3.      86.    1893-4.      87.    1894-6. 

88.  1896-6.     89.  1896-7.  Price  lO*.  each.  • 

Board  of  Trade  Journal,  of  Tariff  and  Trade  Notices  and  Miscellaneous  Commercial 
Information.    Published  weekly.  Price  Id. 

Index  to  Vols.  1  to   14.    Price  2*.    And  to  Vols.  XV.  to  XX.,  July,  1S93,  to  June,  1896. 

,  Price  U.  6d, 
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